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PREFACE 

In  preparing  this  new  edition  of  my  German  Grammar  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  resetting  of  the  type  to  subject 
the  work  to  a  careful  revision  from  beginning  to  end.  My 
aim  has  been  to  bring  the  book  up  to  date  and  improve  it  in 
matters  of  detail  without  in  any  way  changing  its  essential 
character.  Aside  from  the  correcting  of  some  trifling  errors 
which  either  had  escaped  my  notice  hitherto  or  were  of  such 
a  character  that  they  could  not  be  corrected  in  the  stereo- 
type plates,  I  have  tried  to  improve  the  form  of  presentation, 
simplifying  or  amplifying  according  as  the  one  process  or 
the  other  seemed  to  be  required.  I  have  sought  to  profit 
by  the  very  numerous  suggestions  that  have  come  to  me 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  To  all  these  helpful  critics,  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  improving  the  book,  I  wish  to  return  my  thanks. 
I  have,  of  course,  introduced  the  ofiicial  German  spelling, 
according  to  the  convention  of  1901,  and  I  have  also  adopted 
the  few  simplified  English  spellings  recommended  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1898.  If  it  was  my 
Uuty,  as  the  author  of  a  German  grammar,  to  take  cogni- 
zance and  help  spread  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Germans 
are  doing  for  the  improvement  of  their  spelling,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  no  less  my  duty,  as  an  American  teacher, 
to  support  such  well-directed  and  authoritative  efforts  as  are 
being  made  in  our  country  for  the  improvement  of  English 
spelling,  where  the  need  of  improvement  is  so  much  more 

pressing. 

m 
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iv  PREFACE 

As  is  intimated  above,  I  have  not  tried  to  make  a  new 
book  of  a  different  sort,  but  to  revise  the  old  one  in  matters 
of  detail.  The  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  gram- 
mar, even  the  paragraph  numbers,  to  which  teachers  have 
become  accustomed,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  other  extant 
publications,  remain  unchanged.  The  exercises  and  vocabu- 
laries of  Part  I  have  been  left  substantially  as  they  were,  be- 
cause they  jvere  prepared  originally  with  very  great  care,  and 
I  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  could  improve  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  Part  II  have 
been  much  more  radically  dealt  with,  for  there  I  found  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake.  In  selecting  sentences  from  the  clas- 
sics for  their  illustrative  value  I  had  been  guided  too  much 
by  literary,  and  not  enough  by  practical  considerations.  The 
consequence  was  that  many  of  the  sentences,  while  admir- 
ably illustrative  of  syntax,  were  not  well  adapted  for  trans- 
lation into  German  by  students  unacquainted  with  the  clas- 
sics. In  revising  I  have  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  such 
sentences  and  to  replace  them  with  others  better  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  learner. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  book  was  originally  built 
were  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  (1895),  as 
follows : 

"This  book  is  divided,  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds, 
into  two  parts.  Part  I  is  designed  as  a  beginner's  manual, 
and  embodies  those  ideas  of  method  which  commend  them- 
selves to  the  author  after  some  fifteen  years  of  constant  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  learners 
who  have  passed  the  age  of  childhood  should  have  grammar- 
lessons  from  the  first,  or  at  least  after  a  sufficient  preliminary 
drill  upon  pronunciation.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  study  is  the  language,  not 
the  grammar.  The  latter  is  only  the  means  to  an  end.  The 
learner  should  accordingly  begin  at  once  to  read,  hear  and 
use  the  language,  letting  the  grammatical  textbook  save  his 
time  by  systematizing  his  knowledge  and  showing  him  what 
to  look  for.     This  means  that  the  beginner's  grammar-les- 
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sons  should  deal  only  with  matters  of  fundamental  unpor- 
tance  and  should  avoid  all  confusing  details.  And  the 
knowledge  gained  should  be  applied  at  once  in  the  reading, 
memorizing  and  repetition  of  appropriate  exercises  upon  the 
language. 

''  Part  I  of  this  work,  therefore,  aims  to  present  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  the  grammar  without  omitting  anything 
necessary,  or  including  anything  unnecessary,  to  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  subject  such  as  will  fit  the  learner  to  begin  read- 
ing easy  prose.  All  minutiae  of  grammatical  scholarship, 
word -lists  that  do  not  need  to  be  learned,  and  syntactical 
principles  that  can  best  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  literature,  are  postponed  to  Part  II.  The  order 
of  presentation  is  that  usually  followed  in  scientific  grammars, 
it  being  my  conviction  that  for  students  who  have  reached 
the  high-school  age,  a  systematic  treatise  has  decided  advan- 
tages over  a  lesson-book  in  which  the  matter  is  presented  in 
arbitrary  mstallments. 

"  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  exercises,  since 
it  is  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  existing  grammars  fail 
to  meet  the  present  demand.  What  the  learner  of  a  living 
language  most  needs  to  develop  is  a  sensitive  and  trustworthy 
feeling  for  the  language.  This  is  of  more  importance  than 
anything  else,  whatever  the  object  in  view  may  be,  whether 
speaking,  writing,  reading  or  scholarship.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  he  should  occupy  his  mind  and  store  his  memory 
with  nothing  but  natural  forms  of  expression  as  they  occur 
in  use.  Anything  else  is  not  German.  He  should  be  taught 
that  the  sentence,  not  the  word,  is  the  real  unit  of  language, 
and  that  he  must  learn  German  by  learning  sentences  such 
as  Germans  use.  He  should  not  waste  his  time  upon  mechan- 
ical OUendorfiian  preparations,  such  as  are  never  heard  or 
seen  outside  the  schoolroom,  nor  should  he  get  the  idea  that 
he  can  make  German  of  his  own  by  piecing  together  words 
with  the  help  of  his  grammar  and  dictionary.  His  task  and 
his  ideal  of  progress  should  be  simply  to  reproduce,  orally 
and  in  writing,  what  he  hears  and  reads ;  first  to  reproduce 
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it  intelligentlj  with  the  aid  of  his  grammar,  and  then  to 
reproduce  it  frequently,  until  it  becomes  second  nature.  This 
means  that  for  a  long  time  his  efforts  at  translating  from 
English  into  German  should  be  confined  to  easy  variations 
upon  a  German  original.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  dis- 
connected, vacuous,  often  puerile  sentences  with  which  the 
most  of  the  school  grammars  require  the  beginner  to  concern 
himself  do  more  harm  than  good.  They  blight  the  sense 
for  idiom,  lead  to  mechanical  habits  of  translating,  which 
are  difficult  to  break  up,  and  furnish  nothing  valuable  for  the 
memory  to  appropriate." 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  during  which  textbooks  have 
multiplied  and  the  literature  of  method  has  greatly  increased, 
I  find  in  this  earlier  confession  of  faith  nothing  that  I  wish 
to  recant  or  to  modify.  There  is  no  doubt  room  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  books,  varying  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the 
pupil  and  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  thing 
as  ^Ae  best  method  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  unwise  to  pin 
one's  faith  too  strenuously  to  any  routine  or  set  of  dogmas. 
The  capable  teacher  will  always  wish  to  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  to  that  which  he  personally  finds  to  be  good.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  for  learners  who  take  up  the 
serious  study  of  German  under  the  conditions  ordinarily  pre- 
sented by  our  American  high  schools  and  colleges  —  where 
the  problem  is  the  best  use  of  a  limited  time  —  a  book 
planned  on  the  general  lines  above  described  will  prove  most 
serviceable. 

As  for  the  grammatical  statements  in  Part  I,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  I  have  so  much  aimed  at  as  simplicity  and  clearness. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  present  the  essentials  of  German 
grammar  in  simpler  language  —  there  is  of  course  room  for 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  essentials  are  — 
except  by  dividing  the  subject  up  into  smaller  bits,  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  arranged,  as  is  done  in  the  lesson-books.  But 
what  is  by  that  means  gained  in  simplicity  as  the  student 
advances  from  day  to  day  is  lost  later  when  he  looks  back 
and  tries  to  get  a  general  view.     He  then  finds  that  frag- 
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ments  of  subjects  that  belong  together  have  been  treated 
fragmentarily  here  and  there.  He  does  not  know  what  he 
has  learned  nor  where  to  find  things.  His  knowledge  is  not 
clear  and  well  ordered.     It  lacks  Uhersichtlichkeit, 

With  respect  to  the  exercises  in  Part  I,  finally,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  should  not  myself  think  of  using  all  of  them  with 
any  one  class.  They  have  been  made  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied in  character  in  order  to  meet  different  requirements.  I 
have  wished  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
value  of  different  kinds  of  drill,  all  of  which  have  their  ad- 
vantages and  their  advocates,  to  determine  for  himself  what 
is  best  for  his  pupils,  to  vary  the  lessons  from  year  to  year 
or  with  different  classes,  and  to  progress  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
first  survey  of  German  grammar. 

CALVIN  THOMAS. 
New  York,  May,  1905. 
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GERMAN  GRAMMAR 

PART  FIRST 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  German  and  English.  German  and  English  are 
sister  languages.  Both  descend  from  a  language  spoken 
by  an  Aryan  people  who,  long  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  had  settled  in  north-central  Europe, 
where  its  various  tribes  became  known  to  the  Romans 
under  the  collective  name  of  Germani.  In  the  fifth 
century  A.D.  Germani  from  the  northwestern  lowlands 
occupied '  Britain  and  introduced  there  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  came  to  be  known  as  ^English.'  Those 
descendants  of  the  continental  Germani  that  have  re- 
mained in  the  old  home  now  speak  various  languages, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  one  called  ^  German ' 
by  us,  but  Deutsch  by  those  who  use  it.  It  is  the  lan- 
l^uage  of  the  entire  German  Empire,  of  a  large  part  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  of  numerous  colonieg^ 

1.  Devtsch  is  historically  the  same  word  as  our  'Dutch,' 
but  the  latter  term  has  come  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  language  of  Holland.  Dutch  is  not  German,  nor  a 
dialect  of  German,  but  a  distinct  language. 

2.  Owing  to  their  common  origin  German  and  English 
have  in  common  a  great  many  words  that  belonged  to  the 
language  from  which  both  descend.    Such  words  are  called 
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*  cognates.'  Cognates  may  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
form  and  meaning,  or  they  may  not.  Thus  the  German 
word  Bruder  is  cognate  with  brother  and  means  brother^ 
while  Baum  is  cognate  with  heam^  but  means  tree. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  this  common  origin, 
German  grammar  seems  at  first  to  have  little  resemblance 
to  English  grammar.  This  is  because  English  has  lost 
nearly  all  those  grammatical  distinctions  which  were  once 
common  to  both  languages,  whereas  German  has  preserved 
them  more  fully. 

2.  The  German  Alphabet.  The  Germans  often  print 
their  language  in  Roman  letters  like  those  employed 
for  English ;  more  commonly,  however,  they  use  the  so- 
called  *  German '  characters,  which  developed  out  of  the 
Roman  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
letters  and  their  German  names,  by  which  it  i^  advisable 
that  they  be  always  called,  are  as  follows : 


Gennan 

Roman 

German 

German 

Roman 

German 

f omi 

fomi 

name 

fonn 

fonn 

name 

%  a 

A 

a 

ah 

ye  tt 

N 

n 

en 

»  6 

B 

b 

bay 

D  0 

0 

0 

oh 

6  c 

C 

c 

tsay 

^  P 

P 

P 

pay 

®  b 

D 

d 

day 

id  q    . 

Q 

q 

koo 

@  e 

E 

e 

ay 

R 

r 

er  (very) 

%  f 

F 

f 

eff 

@  f  § 

S 

s 

ess 

®  8 

G 

g 

gay 

Z  i 

T 

t 

tay 

^  r 

H 

h 

ha,h 

U  u 

U 

u 

oo 

S  i 

I 

• 
1 

ee 

!«  b 

V 

V 

fow  (fowl) 

3  i 

J 

• 
] 

yot 

m  to 

W 

w 

vay 

^  t 

K 

k 

kah 

ae  J 

X 

X 

• 

IX 

S  I 

L 

1 

el 

'^  9 

Y 

y 

ipsilon 

mm 

M 

m 

em 

3  h 

Z 

z 

tset 
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1.  Of  the  two  forms  f  and  g,  the  latter,  called  '  final  5,' 
is  used  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  of  a  stem-syllable ;  else- 
where the  '  long  s '  is  used.  Thus :  ba^,  the^  and  ba^felbe, 
the  same  ;  hjetf e,  wise,  but  SDSei^l^eit,  wisdom. 

a.  In  foreign  words  and  proper  names  the  form  g  is  pre- 
ferred at  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  other  consonants 
than  J),  t  or  f ;  thus  ^xt^^Ut,  ©i^Iur^,  Si^marcf,  3«Ianb, 
but  3lef})e!t,  SR^ftil,  Softon,  ejfenj.     (But  see  Appendix  I.) 

2.  To  the  above  list  of  alphabetic  characters  should  be 
added :  (1)  the  digraphs  d^  =  ch,  tf  =  ck,  nfl  =  ng,  p^  =  pf, 
J3^  =  ph,  ^  =  ss,  tl^  =  th,  and  I  =tz;  (2)  the  trigraph  f d^  =  sch ; 

(3)  the  diphthongs  at  =  ai,  au  =  au,  ei     ei,  eu  =  eu ;  and 

(4)  the  vowels  with  umlaut,  S  =  a  or  ae,  5  ==  0  or  oe,  ii  =  U  or 
ue,_and  Hxi  =  au  or  aeu. 

a.  The  digraphs,  trigraph  and  diphthongs  are  named  by 
combining  the  names  of  their  component  parts  (thus  d^  is 
callM  tsay-hah) ;  the  vowels  with  umlaut  by  pronouncing 
the  sounds  they  denote,  or  by  saying  '  a^umlaut,' '  osumlaut,' 
etc.     They  are  also  called  *  modified  a/  'modified  0/  etc. 

3.  The  character  ^,  called  ess-tset,  takes  the  place  of  f^ 
at  the  end  of  a  word  and  of  ff  before  t  or  after  a  long  vowel 
or  a  diphthong ;  thus,  U)iffen,  to  know,  but  hju^te,  kjiew,  and 
id^  toei^,  I  know;  Qi^\x^,  shot  (with  short  u),  plural  ©d^iiffe, 
but  3^u^,  foot  (with  long  u),  plural  g^ii^e.  In  Roman  letters 
J  appears  variously  as  ss,  sz,  fz,  or  fi.  The  official  rules  (see 
below)  recommend  fi,  but  the  learner  is  advised  to  use  ss 
both  for  jf  and  for  ^. 

3.  Orthography.  There  has  long  been  in  German,  as 
in  English,  more  or  less  difference  of  usage  in  the  spell- 
ing of  certain  words  and  classes  of  words.  In  recent 
years  several  of  the  German  governments  have  adopted 
ofiGicial  rules  regulating  doubtful  points.  At  an  impor- 
tant conference  held  in  1901  a  general  agreement  was 
reached,  so  that  we  now  have  a  uniform  official  spelling 
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accepted  in  all  Germany  and  also  in  Austria  and  Switzer* 
land.  This  grammar  follows  the  new  official  spelling. 
For  an  account  of  it,  in  its  relation  to  older  or  divergent 
spellings,  which  will  often  be  met  with  in  print,  see 
Appendix  I. 

4.  Initial  Capitals.  German,  like  *  English,  uses  a 
capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  lines  of 
poetry,  direct  quotations,  proper  nouns  and  most  ad- 
jectives derived  from  them,  and  adjectives  of  title.  The 
important  principles  peculiar  to  German  are  as  follows : 

1.  Every  noun  and  word  ased  as  a  noon  begins  with  a 
capital;  as  bag  §ciug/  the  hoicse;  bag  ©d^one,  the  beautiful ; 
bag  ©eben,  giving  ;  ettnag  ©uteg,  something  good. 

a.  But  a  noon-form  not  used  substantively  takes  a  small 
initial;  as  2lbenb,  evening,  but  abenbg,  in  the  evening;  ^aax, 
pair,  but  ein  paax  9Kinuten,  a  few  minutes.  The  same  is 
true  of  nouns  forming  a  part  of  certain  phrases ;  as  %t\l, 
part,  but  tcilnelj^men,  participate ;  Statt,  place,  but  fkattfins 
ben,  take  ploAie. 

2.  The  pronoun  @te,  meaning  you,  and  its  possessive 
^|(^r,  meaning  your,  are  written  with  a  capital  to  distinguish 
them  from  jie,  they  or  she,  and  il^r,  their  or  her.  The  rule 
applies  to  all  the  case-forms  of  @ie  and  gi^t,  but  not  to  the 
reflexive  ftd^.  With  regard  to  bu,  thou,  bein,  thy,  and  their 
case-forms,  usage  varies ;  but  it  is  customary  to  write  them 
with  a  capital  in  letters,  where  the  words  are  to  fall  mider 
the  eye  of  the  person  addressed. 

3.  Adjectives  denoting  nationality  have  a  small  initial ; 
as  bie  beutfd^e  ©})raci^e,  the  German  language;  bag  ameris 
tanif  d^e  3Solf ,  the  American  people, 

5.  Syllabication.  Words  are  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
line  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles : 

1.  Between  two  vowels  any  simple  consonantal  sign,  or 
any  combination  (except  ng)  denoting  a  simple  consonantal 
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sound,  goes  with  the  following  vowel.  Examples :  ge^ben^ 
fes^en,  lasd^en,  flrils^en,  l^asfd^en,  rei*jen,  ioe^ie,  ©tab4e ;  but 
fin=gen,  iputtsger. 

2.  Of  two  or  more  consonants  occurring  between  two 
vowels  only  the  last  goes  with  the  following  vowel.  Ex- 
amples :  ailster,  SKt)*feI,  Irqt^jen,  Knof s})e  or  jlno^^jje,  ©tiifcle 
(for  ©tiicsle,  cf  being  always  resolved  into  14). 

3.  Excepted  from  these  rules  are  (1)  compounds,  which 
should  keep  their  parts  intact,  and  (2)  cases  in  which  a 
strict  application  of  the  rules  would  result  in  breaking  up 
a  natural  sound-group;  thus  bar=in,  not  basrin,  therein; 
35aum=aft,  not  Saustnaft,  branch  of  a  tree;  Qt^p^tQt,  not 
gej)f4egt,  from  })flegen.  So  also  one  writes  2lst)risIofe, 
Sl^trosnom,  SKisfro^flot),  S)isftinIstion. 

6.  Punctuation.  The  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation 
are  the  same  in  German  as  in  English,  but  the  comma 
is  used  more  freely  to  set  off  subordinate  clauses  of  all 
kinds.  The  hyphen  is  a  double  stroke  (=)  and  is  em- 
ployed, in  addition  to  the  «uses  familiar  in  English,  to 
take  the  place  of  a  suppressed  member  of  a  compound ; 
thus  Sanb'  unb  SBafferttere,  land-animals  and  water- 
animals.  In  ordinary  compounds  the  hyphen  is  not 
used;  e.g.  ^nfterfd^etbe,  window-pane.  Quotation-marks 
ordinarily  appear  thus:  „@nbc  gut,  aHe^  gut/'  alVs  well 
that  ends  well.  Emphasis  is  indicated  by  spaced  type ; 
e.g.  bebenfc  erft  ba^  9B  t  c ,  bann  ba^  SB  a  r  u  m ,  think  first 

of  the  HOW,  then  of  the  WHY. 

7.  The  German  Script.  There  is  a  peculiar  script,  or 
written  alphabet,  which  is  employed  by  most  Germans 
in  their  ordinary  writing,  tho  they  also  read  and  write 
the  Roman  script.     The  letters  are  as  follows :  * 

*  It  is  not  important  that  a  beginner  learn  the  Glerman  script  at  once, 
tho  he  should  certainly  learn  it  sooner  or  later.  Script  texts  for  practice  in 
reading  wiU  be  found  in  Appendix  IIL 
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Capitals  Small   Boman 

*00  ..^^i^  ay 


ycy 


y^lJ^  ..^^y^ 


Capitals  Small  Boman 


6^^  ^ 


^C^^'^-^^y'PT^ 


ypty 


^. 


ytr 


T 


-"T^  ^i^ 


Capitals    Small    Boman 


.yU^ 


^-^       y^ 


^-^^^^    ^^^^ 


.^^ 
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8.  The  Standard.  Since  German  has  a  long  history 
and  is  spoken  over  a  large  area,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  naturally  varies  considerably  in  different 
localities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  less  educated, 
whose  local  dialects  differ  greatly  from  one  another  and 
from  the  speech  of  the  more  refined.  The  best  standard 
is  not  the  dialect  of  any  one  locality,  but  rather  the 
average  pronunciation  of  educated  and  careful  speakers 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.  In  general  such  speakers  try 
to  avoid  all  distinctively  provincial  or  dialectic  pecul- 
iarities. 
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1.  'The  standard'  is  thus  only  a  name  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prevailing  practice.  Where  good  usage 
varies  there  is  no  court  of  appeal  whose  authority  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  student  must  be  prepared  for  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  *the  best 
German'  is.  Some  recommend  the  pronunciation  heard 
on  the  stage  in  the  serious  drama  as  the  best  model  for 
imitation ;  the  ground  being  that  actors  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  their  utterance  and,  playing  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, tend  to  rid  their  pronunciation  of  all  peculiarities  that 
•might  give  offence  anywhere. 

9.  Learning  to  Pronounce.  The  beginner  is  sure  to 
pronounce  at  first  with  a  marked  English  'accent,'  which 
it  should  be  his  aim  to  get  rid  of.  This  he  may  hope 
to  do  only  by  long  practice  in  the  imitation  of  good 
models.  Even  then,  unless  the  practice  begins  in  in- 
fancy, one's  foreign  '  accent '  seldom  disappears  entirely, 
tho  it  is  possible  for  any  careful  student  to  acquire  a 
pronunciation  so  good  that  it  will  not  offend  even  a 
fastidious  German  ear.  What  is  called  'accent,'  or 
'brogue,'  is  mainly  due  to  slight  errors  in  adjusting  the 
organs  of  speech  to  the  foreign  sounds.  Hence  it  is  a 
great  help  in  learning  to  pronounce  to  know  just  how 
the  foreign  sounds  are  produced  and  how  they  differ 
from  the  English  sounds  with  whicii  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  confounded. 

1.  We  therefore  proceed  to  describe  the  German  sounds 
in  detail ;  but  since  several  of  them  are  not  heard  in  English, 
we  can  not  describe  them  adequately  by  means  of  English 
key-words.  Moreover,  the  pronunciation  of  English  itself 
differs  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  These  facts  necessitate  the  use  of  a  few  technical 
terms  which  the  studerit  should  master  if  he  is  not  already 
familiar  with  them.  First,  however,  attention  may  be 
called  to 
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10.  A  General  Rule.  Excepting  1^,  medial  or  final, 
and  e  in  the  jligraph  ie  =  long  i,  there  are  no  silent  let- 
ters in  genuine  German  words.  Every  letter  is  to  be 
pronounced ;  e.  g.  the  ^  in  ^abe,  the  @  in  ®nabe,  and 
the  final  e  in  both. 

THE  VOWELS 

11.  Rounded  Vowels.  Let  the  learner  pronounce  ahy 
and  then,  while  uttering  a  continuous  vowelnsound, 
gradually  round  the  lips  to  the  position  required  for 
the  00  of  pool.  He  will  thus  produce  a  series  of  vowel- 
sounds  as  follows:  (1)  a  in  ah;  (2)  aw  in  awe;  (3)  o  in 
poetic  ;  (4)  o  in  note  ;  (5)  u  in  full ;  (6)  oo  in  pool.  This 
procesei  is  called  ^ bounding';  and  since  rounding  brings 
the  lips  closer  together,  a  vowel  which  is  more  *  rounded ' 
is  also  said  to  be  *  closer '  or  « less  open.'    « 

12.  Fronted  and  Raised  Vowels.  Returning  to  the 
ah  position,  pronounce  a  continuous  vowel-sound  while 
gradually  raising  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  to  the 
position  required  for  the  ee  in  eel.  A  series  of  vowel- 
sounds  will  be  produced  as  follows :  (1)  a  in  ah  ;  (2)  a 
in  hat;  (3)  e  in  rnet ;  (4)  ay  in  day;  (6)  i  in  it; 
(6)  ee  in  eel.  This  process  is  called  *  fronting,'  and  in- 
volves also  an  act  of  *  raising.'  The  e  in  met  is  said  to 
be  '  higher '  than  the  a  in  hat,  and  *  lower '  than  the  i 
in  it.  And  since  raising  the  tongue  closes  the  air- 
passage  above  it,  a  vowel  that  is  ^  higher '  is  also  said  to 
be  *more  close,'  and  one  that  is  *  lower'  is  also  called 
*more  open.' 

13.  Slurred  Vowels.  In  English  we  tend  to  pass 
very  lightly  over  any  vowel  in  the  syllable  next  after  a 
strongly  accented  syllable.  By  this  process,  which  is 
called  '  slurring,'  we  deprive  the  vowel  of  its  distinctive 
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character,  and  convert  it  into  an  ^  obscure '  sound  resem- 
bling that  of  i^  in  but.  Note  the  identical  sound  of  the 
unaccented  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  in  the  penult  of  separate,  celery, 
fnsible,  ehony^  awfully, 

1.  In  German  no  vowel  except  miaccented  e  should  ever 
be  obscured. 

14.'  Quantity  of  Vowels.  The  quantity  of  a  sound, 
properly  speaking,  is  simply  the  relative  length  of  time 
taken  in  uttering  it;  in  common  usage,  however,  the 
words  'long'  and  *  short'  imply  quaUty  as  well  as 
quantity,  a  short  vowel  being  usually  more  open  than 
the  corresponding  long.^  In  German,  as  in  English, 
vowel-quantity  is  often  indicated  by  the  spelling  of  the 
word.     The  important  rules  are  these : 

1.  A  vowel  4publed  or  followed  by  1^  is  thereby  shown 
to  be  long.  Examples:  2lal,  2l^Ie,  Seet,  gelj^t,  '\\jxk,  Soot, 
©tul^I,  lii^n. 

a.  The  only  vowels  ever  doubled  are  a,  e  and  o,  and 
even  with  these  the  inserted  1^  is  the  more  asual  device  for 
indicating  length.  Long  i  appears  as  i^  only  in  some  pro- 
nouns and  proper  names ;  elsewhere  usually  as  ie. 

h.  Vowels  brought  together  by  composition  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  doubled  vowels,  but  are  pronounced  sep- 
arately ;  e.  g.  beel^ren,  to  honor^  as  if  written  besel^ren. 

2.  An  accented  vowel  that  ends  a  syllable,  or  is  followed 
by  a  single  consonant,  is  generally  long;  if  followed  by 
two  consonants,  it  is  short ;  thus  the  vowel  is  long  in  bu, 
?pian,  rot,  but  short  in  bumm,  35anb,  Sloft ;  it  is  long  in  the 
accented  syllable  of  SBe'fen,  l^o'Ien,  @zht'i,  SSerbo't,  but  short 
in  that  of  hje'jfen,  fo'tten,  gebe'ttet,  berfto'rben.  But  a  long 
stem- vowel  remains  long  in  derived  forms;  thus  the  first 
vowel  being  long  in  le'gen,  lay^  and  e'bel,  nohle^  it  is  also 
long  in  legte,  laid^  and  ebler,  nobler. 
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a.  A  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  said  to  be  *open^; 
one  ending  in  a  consonant,  ^closed.'  It  is  an  important 
rule  that  the  vowel  of  an  accented  open  syllable  is  long. 

b.  Observe,  however,  that  cf),  ng  and  fd^,  tho  each  denotes 
a  simple  consonantal  sound,  can  not  be  doubled.  Before  d) 
the  vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  bred^en,  or  long,  as  in  brad^en. 
Before  fd^  it  is  short,  as  in  mifd^en  (unless  it  be  a  diph- 
thong, as  in  raufd^en).  Before  ng  it  is  always  short.  3c  =  U, 
^  =  ii,  and  i  =  If,  count  as  two  consonants.  Before  ^  the 
vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  Rn%  lii^te,  or  long,  as  in  ®ru^, 
grtt^te. 

c.  Other  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  §  14,  2,  are  not  un- 
common, especially  among  monosyllables;  thus  the  vowel 
is  short  in  an,  mit,  ob ;  long  in*  Sart,  SJlagb,  ftet« ;  long  in 
bilfter,  SBiifte ;  short  m  ©ramma'til,  «a})i'teL 

15.  8l*  31  has  but  one  sound,  which,  however,  may 
be  long  or  short.  Long  a  is  like  a  ia^ah;  short  a  is 
the  same  sound  uttered  more  quickly.* 

1.  21  should  never  be  raised,  rounded  or  slurred.  Thus 
pronounce  the  a  of  man,  al^,  langfam,  each  time  as  a  quick 
a  in  ah^  not  like  the  sounds  heard  in  man,  alter,  handsome. 

2.  Do  not  prolong  short  a :  distinguish  clearly  between 
lann,  can,  and  ^al^n,  boat, 

16.  ®»  @  has  three  sounds :  (1)  an  open  short  sound 
like  that  of  e  in  met ;  (2)  a  close  long  sound  like  that 
of  ay  in  day ;  (3)  an  'obscure'  sound  more  or  less 
like  that  of  a  in  mature.  The  first  two  are  heard  in 
accented,  the  third  in  unaccented,  syllables. 

1.  Do  not  change  the  quality  of  open  short  e  before  r : 
pronounce  ber,  ^err,  ^erj  with  the  vowel  as  in  herring,  not 
as  in  her. 

2.  Do  not  make  a  diphthong  of  close  e  by  raising  it 
during  the  act  of  utterance,  thus  giving  it  a  vanishing 

*  For  examples  to  practice  on  see  Exercise  1  below. 
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e-sound.      (Many  speakers  of  English  habitaally  make  a 
diphthong  of  the  so-called  *long  a'  in  day^  fate), 

3.  Do  not  fail  to  slur  unaccented  e :  make  ®e'cfe  rime 
with  Mecca,  not  with  flecky ;  3o'f ^  with  sofa  ;  e'bel  with 
ladle  ;  gu'tem  with  shoot  ^em;  lei'ten  with  frighten  ;  gi'tnmer 
with  glimmer.  Give  the  same  sound  also  in  l^a'nbeln,  l^a'ns 
belte,  hja'nbem,  toa'nberte.  The  obscure  sound  is  heard 
especially  when  final,  or  before  I,  m,  n,  r,  and  in  final  e3 
(nmt^  riming  with  joyous).  In  other  positions  unaccented 
e  sometimes  approaches  a  sound  between  e  and  i ;  thus 
make  beteft  rime  with  latest^  rebet  with  mude  it.  So  also  be 
in  beei'Ien. 

4.  Final  e  is  never  silent  except  in  some  borrowed  words, 
asStebue  (=3flebii). 

17'  3»  S  has  two  sounds:  (l)»an  open  short,  like 
that  of  i  in  hit ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  that  of  i  in  police. 

1.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  i^  nor  change  its  character  be- 
fore r :  distinguish  between  ^irtin,  shepherdess,  and  igirten, 
shepherds,  and  make  neither  of  them  rime  with  certain. 

2.  Long  i  usually  appears  as  ie ;  e.  g.  in  tief,  nieber,  rim- 
ing with  chief,  feeder.  At  the  end  of  borrowed .  words 
this  ie  is  generally  accented,  and  has  then  its  regular  sound ; 
e.g.  Sl^emie',  ^armonie',  5pi^iIofopl^ie'.  But  some  words 
throw  the  accent  back,  and  the  ie  is  then  pronounced  in  two 
syllables  as  i=e  (e  obscure) ;  thus  g^ami'lie  (g^astni'sUse),  fii'Ue 
(2i'4i=e),  ©tu'bie  (Stu'=bi=e). 

a,  A  similar  difference  appears  in  borrowed  words  in 
icr.  In  most  of  them  this  syllable  rimes  with  cheer,  as  Dffis 
jie'r,  Sarbie'r  ;  but  others  drop  the  r  and  separate  ie  into  i^e', 
as  Sanquier  (Saitsfise'),  dottier  (^orstise'). 

18.  ©♦  D  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  not 
heard  in  standard  English  in  accented  syllables,  and 
intermediate  in  roundness  between  the  aw  of  awe  and 
the  0  of  note  ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  the  o  of  Tiote. 
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1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  short  o  and  do  not  round  it  t«o 
much :  toE  must  not  rime  with  doll^  nor  with  toU^  but  lie  be- 
tween the  two. 

2.  Do  not  make  a  diphthong  of  long  o  by  rounding  it  dur- 
ing the  act  of  utterance,  thus  giving  it  a  vanishing  t^-sound. 
(Many  speakers  of  English  habitually  make  a  diphthong  of 
the  'long  0 '  in  notey  know), 

8.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  o :  pronounce  ©o'ltor  with  two 
short  o's,  not  with  the  sounds  heard  in  doctor. 

19.  tt«  U  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  like 
that  of  1^  in  full ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  that  of  oo  in 
pooL 

1.  Never  give  to  u  the  sound  of  English  u  in  unioriy  cube. 

2.  Do  not  slur  uiSu^cented  u :  pronounce  ^o'lud,  ©lo'bud 
with  a  duly  rounded  short  u. 

20.  ^*  ^  occurs  only  in  proper  names  a;nd  borrowed 
words,  and  has  the  sound  of  it  (§  24). 

1.  But  it  is  also  proper  to  give  to  ^  the  sound  of  i^  es- 
pecially in  common  words  and  where  it  is  not  accented; 
o.  g.  ©^K'nber,  tall  hat, 

21.  The  Vowels  with  Umlaut,  or  Modified  Vowels. 
The  term  umlaut  (some  prefer  the  name  'mutation')  is 
applied  to  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u 
and  the  diphthong  au,  due  originally  to  the  influence  of 
an  i  or  i  in  the  next  syllable.  The  effect  of  this  i  or  j 
was  to  make  the  preceding  vowel  more  like  itself,  i.  e. 
to  raise  and  front  it. 

1.  The  sign  of  umlaut  was  at  first  an  e  written  above  the 
vowel  affected,  but  in  time  this  e  became  reduced  to  two 
dots;  thus:  a,  5,  ii,  au.-  In  the  old  spelling  %  £)/!!,  and 
%x  were  often  written  SCe,  De,  Ue,  2leu.  In  Roman  letters 
one  often  sees  ae,  oe,  ue  and  aBU. 
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2.  Umlaut  was  once  a  living  principle  in  English.  We 
owe  to  it  such  variations  as  man — men,  mouse — mice,  full 
— fill,  cool — chilly. 

22.  9«  S  has  two  sounds :  (1)  an  open  short,  Tden- 
tical  with  open  short  c,  as  in  ^attbe,  which  rimes  exactly 
with  (£nbc ;  (2)  an  open  long,  like  that  of  ei  in  their,  as 
in  SBSter.  The  latter  is  more  open  than  close  e,  but  not 
quite  so  open  as  short  e. 

1.  Distinguish  between  @l^re,  honor,  and  ^l^re,  ear  of 
com  ;  between  melj^ren,  increase,  and  3Ral^ren,  mares. 

23.  £)«  0  bas  two  sounds,  neither  of  which  is  heard 
in  English:  (1)  an  open  short,  (2)  a  close  long.  To 
get  the  long  sound,  as  in  ^d{)Ie,  pronounce  the  a  of 
day  with  the  lips  in  position  for  the  o  of  pole.  The 
sound  is  a  rounded  long  c,  or  a  fronted  long  o. 
The  open  shbrt  sound  is  the  same,  only  a  little  less 
rounded. 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  5  properly:  distinguish  between 
fennen,  know,  and  liJnnen,  he  able;  between  §5l^len,  caves, 
and  Ij^el^Ien,  hide. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  front  d  properly :  distinguish  between 
lonnte,  was  able,  and  Idnnte,  might  be  ahle  ;  between  l^ol^Ien, 
a  case-form  of  l^ol^I,  hollow,  and  iQol^Ien,  caves. 

24.  ft«  U  has  two  sounds,  neither  of  them  heard  in 
English:  (1)  an  open  short,  (2)  a  close  long.  To  get 
the  latter,  as  in  fiber,  pronounce  the  ee  of  eel  with  the 
lips  in  position  for  the  oo  of  pooL  The  sound  is  a 
rounded  long  i  or  a  fronted  long  u.  The  short  sound  is 
similar,  but  a  little  opener. 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  fi  properly :  distinguish  between 
liegen,  lie  {^recline),  and  liigen,  lie  {speak  falsely)  ;  between 
Sijf en,  cushion^  and  fiijjen,  kiss. 
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2.  Do  not  fail  to  front  il  properly :  distingiiish  between 
mu^te^  had  to,  and  mu^te^  would  have  to  ;  between  ^luffe  and 
gliiffe,  both  case-forms  of  %hi^,  river. 

25.  Nasal  Vo.wels.  These  occur  only  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French ;  but  since  the  words  containing 
them  are  both  numerous  and  common^  the  sounds  re- 
quire explanation.  A  vowel  is  made  nasal  by  lowering 
the  veil  of  the  palate  during  the  act  of  utterance,  thus 
allowing  the  vocal  current  to  vibrate  in  the  nasal 
passage.  There  are  four  such  vowels  having  respec- 
tively the  tongue-position  of  (1)  a  in  many  as  in  SBaffi'n ; 
(2)  a  in  ah,  as  in  Somme'nt;  (3)  aw  in  awe^  as  in 
Sallo'n ;  (4)  u  in  but^  as  in  ^parfu'm. 

1.  In  German,  as  in  English,  speakers  unacquainted  with 
French  often  pronounce  the  nasal  vowels  as  ordinary  oral 
vowels  followed  by  ng;  calling  33affin,  hassa'Tig^  ©aifon,  say- 
zo'ng,  etc.     But  this  is  hardly  to  be  approved. 

THE  DIPHTHONGS 

26.  Nature  of  the  Diphthongs.  The  diphthongs  are 
combinations  of  certain  vowels  with  a  short  t  or  u,  the 
two  elements  being  uttered  as  one  syllable.  The  first 
element  is  always  phonetically  an  a-sound  or  an  (Hsound, 
ei  being  pronounced  as  ai,  and  cu  as  oi.  Thus  the  five 
signs  at,  au,  ei,  eu  and  fiu  really  represent  but  three 
different  diphthongs,  du  being  the  same  as  eu. 

27.  %u  ^i  consists  of  short  a  plus  short  t.  Its 
sound  is  like  that  of  i  in  pine, 

1.  In  French  words  at  has  the  sotmd  of  a,  as  in  STffat're, 
©aifon. 

28.  3(u«  %Vi  consists  of  short  a  plus  short  u.  Its 
sound  is  that  of  o  in  tvow^  as  pronotinced  with  a  quick 
«(i  as  in  ah^  for  its  first  element* 
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1.  Do  not  raise  the  first  element  of  au  to  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  in  man.    (This  is  a  common  pronunciation  of  the  ow  in 

2.  In  French  words  auand  eau  have  the  sound  of  o,  as  in 
6^auffee',  ^plateau'. 

29.  @i«    (St  is  pronounced  like  at. 

1.  ®ti  and  a^  were  once  common  for  ei  and  at,  but  are 
now  used  only  in  proper  names. 

30.  @itt  @U  consists  phonetically  of  short  o  plus  short 
i  Its  sound  is  like  that  of  oi  in  ot/,  save  that  the  first 
element  is  a  little  more  rounded. 

1.  Pronounce  eu  with  a  pure  short  o  as  its  first  element, 
not  exactly  as  in  English  oU^  which  is  usually  made  to  sound 
like  aw-iL. 

31.  ^tt«  ^U  is  the  umlaut  of  au  and  has  the  sound  of 
CU. 

32.  Non-diphthongal  Combinations.  Those  just  de- 
scribed are  all  the  true  diphthongs  that  occur  in  Ger- 
man, but  there  are  certain  other  vowel-combinations  that 
require  notice.  Except  in  the  interjections  I)ut  and  pfui, 
pronounced  hweey  pfwee  (but  see  §  49),  ua,  ue,  ut  and  uo 
occur  in  native  German  words  only  after  q ;  for  their 
sound  see  under  q  (§  60).  In  French  words  the  u  of 
these  combinations  is  usually  silent,  as  in  ©uita'rre, 
JBouquc't.  Dt  and  ou  occur  mostly  in  French  words,  ot 
sounding  like  wah^  as  in  Xoile'tte,  and  oit  like  long  u,  as 
in  Xour,  SBouquel  . 

THE  CONSONANTS 

33.  Definitions.  A  'stop'  is  a  consonantal  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  complete  closure  of  the  oral  passage  at  some 
pointy  as  Ar,  (2y  p  ;  it  consists  always  of  a  slight  explosion 
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and  can  not  be  prolonged.  A  ^fricative"  or  ^spirant'  is 
produced  by  a  nearly  complete  closure,  as  a,  v^  th;  it  is 
made  by  the  rubbing  of  the  breath  against  the  walls  of 
a  narrow  gateway  and  can  always  be  prolonged.  L  and 
r  are  sometimes  called  'liquids,'  m,  n  and  ng  'nasals.' 

1.  A  consonantal  sound  produced  with  the  vocal  chords 
vibrating,  as  g,  d,  «,  v,  is  said  to  be  '  voiced' ;  if  produced 
with  the  chords  quiescent,  as  k,  t,  s,f,  it  is  'voiceless.' 

2.  A  consonant  produced  between  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  and  the  opposite  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  as  g  in 
goy  ck  in  duck,  is  called  a  '  guttural ' ;  produced  in  a  similar 
way,  but  farther  forward,  it  is  a  'palatal';  produced  between 
the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  or  gums,  as 
d,  th,  s,  it  is  a  'dental';  produced  between  the  lips,  as  j9,  b, 
it  is  a  'labial'  or  'bilabial,'  and  produced  between  the  lips 
and  teeth,  as/,  v,  a  'labio-dentaL' 

34.  General  Rules.  Of  the  two  following  rules,  the 
first  is  applicable  to  English  as  well  as  German,  the 
second  to  German  only: 

1.  Doubled  consonants  are  to  be  pronounced  like  the 
corresponding  single  consonants ;  e.  g.  tiie  it  in  bitter  just  like 
the  t  in  mit. 

a.  The  doubling  of  a  consonant  is  simply  a  device  (as  in 
English)  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  The 
only  consonants  never  doubled  are  6),  },  fd^,  \>  and  to. 

b.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  two  consonants  brought 
together  by  composition ;  pronounce  the  tt  in  mitteilen  as  in 
cat-tail,  not  as  in  bitter. 

2.  A  voiced  consonant  when  final  becomes  voiceless ;  thus 
ai,  as  if  written  a^) ;  %oh,  as  if  2^ot. 

a.  In  applying  this  rule  a  consonant  is  to  be  understood 
as  'final'  not  only  when  it  ends  a  word,  but  when  it  ends  a 
stem-syllable  that  is  followed  by  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant; e.g.  lieblici^,  SWdbd^en  (pronounce  lie})4ic^,  SWatsd^en). 
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35.  J8*  S3  lias  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial  or  medial, 
that  of  i  in  ^,  as  in  be&en,  albem ;  (2)  when  final,  that 
of  ^  in  pen^  as  in  a6,  Kcblid^. 

36.  @*  S  occurs  only  in  borrowed  words  and  has 
three  sounds:  (1)  before  low  vowels  (a,  o,  u,  au)  and 
before  consonants,  that  of  A;,  as  in  Qiaf^,  Gilique ;  (2)  be- 
fore high  vowels  (c,  i,  5,  S,  5),  that  of  j  =  ts^  as  in  Gcbcr, 
fi^H'nber ;  (3)  before  c  in  a  few  French  words,  that  of 
voiceless  s,  as  in  Glance. 

1.  A  foreign  c  which  is  to  sound  like  I  is  often  written  f^ 
and  one  which  is  to  sound  like  }  is  written  }.  In  some 
cases,  however,  usage  is  unsettled  and  the  official  rules  are 
not  consistent.  Thus  we  have  Gircu^  or  3irfu^,  Gomit^  or 
Romitee ;  llommo'be,  but  GouJ)^. 

2.  The  combination  i  always  sounds  like  I. 

37.  6l^«  ^\)  has  in  native  German  words  two  sounds, 
neither  of  them  heard  in  English :  (1)  after  a  low  vowel 
(a,  0,  u,  au),  that  of  a  guttural  fricative,  as  in  3)ad^,  auc^ ; 
(2)  after  a  high  vowel  (c,  i,  a,  6,  u,  eu,  Su)  or  a  consonant, 
that  of  a  palatal  fricative,  as  in  id^,  burd^.  To  pronounce 
2)Qd^  utter  English  dock^  but  without  the  complete 
closure  necessary  for  the  final  click.  Instead  of  the 
click  let  the  breath  make  an  audible  sound  of  rubbing 
or  rasping.  To  pronounce  ic^  press  the  tip  of  the^ 
tongue  firmly  against  the  lower  teeth  and  try  to  say  ish. 

1.  Avoid  making  guttural  ij  either  a  !  or  a  silent  1^ :  dis- 
tinguish the  final  sounds  of  xoi^,  rol^^  Siodt. 

2.  Avoid  making  palatal  d^  either  a  I  or  an  fd^ :  distin- 
guish the  final  sounds  of  bid^^  bidt  and  %\\i^, 

8.  In  words  ftom  the  Greek  d^  before  a^  o^  I  or  r  is  usually 
pronounced  like  I,  as  in  g^ara'Iter,  6^or,  ©^ro'nil ;  before  e 
or  i,  like  d^  in  id^,  as  in  S^emie',  g^iru'rg. 
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4.  In  words  from  the  French  ^  sounds  like  fd^^  as  in 
Qifa!mox^,  S^ouffee'. 

6.  (S>f)^  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  stem  sounds  like 
1^^  as  in  ^dfi,  Od^fe  ;  but  when  the  f  belongs  to  a  suffix  d^ 
has  its  separate  fricative  sound,  as  in  toad^fam. 

38.  S«  3)  has  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial  or  medial, 
that  of  ^  in  t20,  as  in  bu,  SBibber ;  (2)  when  final  that  of 
^  in  ^0,  as  in  ^ob,  (anblid^,  SBilbniS. 

1.  ®t  sounds  like  t,  as  in  @tabt. 

39.  §♦  S  is  always  like  English /in /or/  e.  g.  fdfd^, 
offcn,  ticf. 

40.  @«  @  has  in  native  German  words  five  sounds : 
(1)  when  initial,  or  before  a  consonant,  or  doubled,  that 
of  a  guttural  stop  like  English  g  in  goj  as  in  ge^en,  ®lnd, 
SJoggc ;  (2)  when  final  after  a  low  vowel  (a,  o,  u),  that 
of  a  voiceless  guttural  fricative  =  guttural  ^,  as  in  Xag, 
flog,  fd^Iug ;  (3)  when  final  after  a  high  vowel  (e,  i,  ci)  or 
a  consonant,  that  of  a  voiceless  palatal  fricative  =>  palatal 
6)f  as  in  ^8ntg,  S^eig,  SBcrg ;  (4)  when  medial  after  a  low 
vowel,  that  of  a  voiced  guttural  fricative,  as  in  S^agc, 
Sauge;  (6)  when  medial  after  a  high  vowel  or  a  con- 
sonant, that  of  a  voiced  palatal  fricative,  as  in  ^5ntge, 
Sefd^aftigung,  Serge. 

1.  There  is  good  usage  in  favor  of  pronouncing  g  always 
as  a  stop,  and  giving  it  the  sound  of  k  (instead  of  ^)  when 
final  or  before  a  voiceless  consonant ;  thus  3;ag,  3^9/  33erg, 
fagte,  as  %al,  3ul,  Serf,  fafte,  and  not  as  %a6),  3"^/  33er^, 
fad^te.  This  pronunciation  is  common  in  South  Germany 
and  is  favored  by  the  stage ;  but  the  use  of  the  fricative  g^ 
as  described  above,  is  far  more  common,  especially  in  the 
northern  and  midland  provinces. 

2.  The  voiced  spirants  are  somewhat  difficult.  To  get 
the  g  in  lagen  first  pronounce  lad^en ;  then  learn  to  voice 
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the  sound  by  keeping  up  the  glottal  buzz  of  the  a.  By 
placing  the  finger  against  the  glottis  (just  above  the 
'  Adam's  apple ')  the  buzz  will  be  distinctly  felt  if  the  con- 
sonant is  properly  voiced. 

3.  In  words  from  the  French  g  before  e  has  usually  the 
sound  of  z  in  azure^  as  in  ®enie',  ^affa'ge,  Dra'nge ;  and  g 
with  following  n  that  of  ni  in  unions  as  in  6^am!()a'9ner. 

41.  ^«  §  8**  ^^  beginning  of  a  word  or  a  suffix 
sounds  like  A  in  Ais,  as  in  ^err,  ^rei^cit ;  after  a  vowel 
it  is  silent  and  serves  to  indicate  that  the  vowel  is  long, 
as  in  St^Ic,  fe^r.  Between  vowels  \)  has  the  effect  of  a 
dieresis ;  thus  ruljig  =  ru'ig. 

42.  3^    3  lias  the  sound  of  y  in  yes^  as  in  jc,  Sci^r. 

1.  In  a  few  French  words  j  sounds  like  z  in  azure  ;  e.  g. 
Souma'I. 

43.  $«  S  has  the  sound  of  Ic  in  Iciss^  as  in  fa^I,  @(ucf 
(d  being  written  for  double  f). 

44.  £♦  S  is  nearly  like  the  English  I  in  Ut^  but 
should  be  very  clearly  articulated,  with  the  front  part 
of  the  tongue  lifted  high  and  the  lips  opened;  e.  g. 
Seben,  93aa. 

1.  Do  not  drop  I  in  any  position ;  e.  g.  not  in  l^alf, 
Dualm,  ^alme. 

2.  In  words  from  the  French  H  sounds  like  III  in  Wil- 
lianiy  as  in  Sille't,  Souillo'n. 

45.  SW^    3K  is  like  English  m  in  7net,  as  in  me^r, 

46.  91*  91  is  regularly  like  English  n  in  no,  as  in  nie, 
an. 

1.  31  before  I  sounds,  as  in  English,  like  ng ;  thus  finfen  = 
jtnglen,  just  as  in  English  think  =  thingk. 
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2.  In  words  from  the  French,  n  after  a  vowel  (except  be- 
tween vowels)  is  not  pronounced  as  a  consonant,  bat  serves 
to  indicate  nasality  in  the  vowel  (§  26);  e.g.  ©aifo'n. 

47.  9lg«  97g  is  not  a  compound  of  n  and  g,  but  a 
simple  sound.  It  is  always  like  ng  in  singer^  never  like 
ng  in  linger.  Examples :  lang,  langer.  Pronounce  sep- 
arately in  compounds,  as  u'n-gent,  a'n^gc^t. 

48.  ^»    5p  is  always  like  p  in  pen^  as  in  ^JJed^,  2)?appe. 

1.  $P^  occurs  only  in  borrowed  words  and  sounds  like  f, 
as  in  ©V^J)^,  5pi^iIofoj)^ie'. 

49.  ^f»  ^f  is  like  English  pf  in  cupfuL  Initially 
the  combination  does  not  occur  in  English,  but  is  com- 
mon in  German.     Examples :  ^ftanje,  ^fei(,  ^Pfropf. 

50.  iD»  D  occurs,  as  in  English,  only  before  u,  the 
combination  qu  being  pronounced  like  fto,  the  to  being 
sometimes  bilabial  and  sometimes  labio-dental  (§  58). 
Examples :  Quelle,  erqui'  rfen. 

1.  German  qu  is  not  exactly  like  qu  in  quitj  nor  like  kv 
in  black  vest.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  that  the  lips 
are  less  rounded,  and  from  the  latter  in  that  the  labial  ele- 
ment is  weaker,  that  is,  produced  with  less  friction.  Pro- 
nounce DueK  at  first  as  kvell  rather  than  like  quell  (see 
§58). 

51.  9i^  There  are  several  ways  of  pronouncing  r: 
(1)  The  'trilled'  r,  made  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth 
by  the  vibration  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  (2)  the 
'uvular'  or  'velar'  r,  made  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  by  the  vibration  or  flapping  of  the  uvula  between 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate;  (3)  the  'glottal'  r, 
made  in  the  throat  by  a  very  slow  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

1.  The  trilled  r  is  the  approved  stage  pronunciation  and 
is  often  heard  off  the  stage,  but  the  velar  r  is  now  far  more 
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common ;  is,  in  fact,  the  usual  r.  The  learner  may  safely 
ignore  the  glottal  r,  but  should  try  to  learn  both  the  others. 
The  front  r  differs  from  the  ordinary  English  r  in  red^  true^ 
only  in  that  the  vibratory  trill  should  be  distinctly  heard. 
The  velar  r  is  known  in  England  as  the  'Northumbrian 
burr.'  It  is  hard  to  acquire  after  childhood  and  must  be 
learned  by  imitation. 

2.  In  parts  of  Germany,  notably  in  Berlin,  it  is  very 
common  to  drop  final  r,  or  convert  it  into  obscure  e,  as 
many  speakers  do  with  final  r  in  English.  In  this  pro- 
nunciation, which  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor,  there  is  no 
difference  between  bar  and  ha,  SKeffer  and  SReffe ;  nur  be- 
comes nue,  33ier  rimes  with  jiel^e,  bor  with  boa^  etc. 

52.  ©♦  ©  has  three  sounds :  (1)  when  final,  or  medial 
with  a  consonant  following,  that  of  s  in  sit,  as  in  ba^, 
ift;  (2)  when  initial  before  a  vowel,  or  between  two 
vowels,  that  of  z  in  zeal  (only  a  little  less  forcibly  voiced), 
as  in  ©cele,  SRofe,  langfam ;  (3)  before  p  or  t  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  that  of  a  quickly  uttered  fd^  =  sh^  as  in 

©tanb,  ©prad^c. 

1.  The  voiced  f  is  never  doubled,  whence  ff  and  ^  are  al- 
ways voiceless. 

2.  A  voiced  f  occurring  between  vowels,  as  in  9lofe,  9iafe, 
SBcife,  becomes  almost  voiceless  in  derivatives  such  as  fR'd^s 
lein,  3?a«ci^en,  SBei^l^eit ;  that  is,  it  is  there  'final '  (§  34,  2,  a), 
and  hence  written  g. 

53.  BUf.  @d^  sounds  like  sh  in  ship,  as  in  fd^neH,  SRaufd^. 

1.  But  where  d^  begins  a  suffix,  as  in  SRa^d^en,  from  9iafe, 
d^  has  its  separate  palatal  sound. 

54.  Z*  S  in  native  German  words  has  always  the 
sound  of  t  in  tin,  as  in  mit,  treten. 

1.  In  words  from  the  Latin  t  before  unaccented  i  sounds 
like  ta;  e.  g.  Slatio'n,  J)artia'I;  but  not  when  following  f,  as 
.in  ^tia'Iifd^. 
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55.  Zlf*  %i)  has  always  the  sound  of  t,  never  that  of 
English  th  in  this  or  in  thin ;  e.  g.  2J)ca'tcr,  S^^eologic'. 

1.  %\^  appears  in  some  foreign  words  like  SC^an,  thane^ 
including  Greek  words,  in  which  it  represents  d,  but  in 
genuine  German  words  it  is  now  everywhere  replaced  by  t ; 
hence  tun,  not  tl^un,  2:or  not  %}^ox,  and  3:ee  rather  than  2;l^ee. 

56.  ^j«  ^j  is  simply  double  j  and  has  the  same 
sound,  namely,  that  of  ts;  e.g.  ©d^afe,  fi^en. 

57.  SB*  9S  has  in  native  German  words  the  sound  of 
f,  as  in  SSater,  Uor. 

1.  But  in  words  from  the  French  or  Latin,  except  when 
final,  t)  sounds  like  v  in  vat,  as  in  Safe,  ^ulber  (but  like  f  in 
brat),  Erebiti't)). 

58.  SB*  SB  has  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial,  or  after 
a  vowel,  that  of  a  labio-dental  fricative  like  v  in  vat^  as 
in  SBeUe,  S6lt)e ;  (2)  after  a  consonant,  that  of  a  bilabial 
fricative,  as  in  jtDei,  ©d^lDcUe. 

1.  The  bilabial  to  sounds  at  first  much  like  English  to  in 
wiTiy  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  lips  are  less  rounded. 
The  student  will  do  best  to  pronounce  jtoei,  Q(i)tt)tU^,  as  also 
Quelle,  at  first  with  a  v-sound  rather  than  a  i^?-sound,  the 
latter  being  the  harder  to  correct.  In  large  parts  of  Middle 
and  South  Germany  the  bilabial  to  is  the  only  one  used. 

59.  X*    dc  is  like  English  x  in  fox ;  e.  g.  in  Sljt,  Xenien. 

60'  3*  3  ^^^  always  the  sound  of  ts  in  JitSy  as  in  ju, 
^erj,  fi^en  (^  being  the  written  foim  of  jj). 

ACCENTUATION 

61.  Kinds  of  Accent.  Accent  is  special  stress  in  pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent  is  special  stress  upon  one  or 
more  syllables  of  a  word ;  sentence-accent  (often  called 
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*  rhetorical    accent,'   or  simply   < emphasis')   is  special 
stress  upon  one  or  more  words  of  the  sentence. 

1.  Word-accent  is  either  strong  or  weak,  and  there  are 
different  degrees  of  weakness ;  thus  in  constitutionality  the 
strong  stress  is  upon  al,  and  there  is  a  weak  stress  upon  tUy 
and  a  still  weaker  one  upon  con.  Such  shades  and  more 
are  heard  also  in  German,  but  the  beginner  may  safely  ig- 
nore all  but  two  and  think  of  every  syllable  as  having  either 
chief  stress  ('),  weak  stress  (^),  or  no  stress  at  all;  e.g. 
^eu'bc,  joy  ;  \tt\x%W%,  joyless  ;  greu'blo' figfei^  joylessness, 

62.  Simple  Words.  An  uncompounded  word,  if  of 
native  German  stock,  has  the  chief  stress  on  the  root- 
syllable,  and  not  on  any  suffix ;  e.  g.  ^a'nbeln,  act;  \)o!n^ 
belte,  acted;  Jto'nigirmen,  queens;  SI'Itertumer,  antiquities. 

1.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  words  that  are  wholly 
or  partly  of  foreign  origin.  These  are  apt  to  accent  the 
last  syllable,  or  the  penult  of  a  dissyllabic  ending:  thus 
ftubie'ren,  ^^otogra'j)^,  Satta'be.     See  §  64. 

2.  Even  in  native  words  there  are  a  few  anomalous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule :  as  lebe'nbig,  from  Se'ben ;  toal^rs 
j^a'ftig,  from  toa'^r^aft. 

63.  Compounds.  German  forms  compounds  very  freely 
and  in  great  variety,  and  their  accent  can  not  be  brought 
under  any  simple  rules.  The  beginner  will  do  best  to 
be  guided  at  first  by  English  analogy,  which  will  cover 
multitudes  of  cases;  e.g.  gra'd^tju'g,  fre'ight-traCn; 
SBIu'menga'rten,  jlo^wer-ga^rden;  ge'ftla'nb,  mai'n-la^nd; 
ro'tfa'rbig,  re' drco" lored ;  aSergi'femcinnrd^t,  forgeft-^e-no^t. 
Then  let  the  following  points  be  noted : 

1.  Compound  particles  generally  accent  the  second  mem- 
ber; as  ^erau'f,  (here)up ;  baru'nter,  thereunder;  ftroma'b, 
downstream. 

2.  The  six  prefixes  be,  ent  (em^)),  er,  ge,  bet  and  jet  are 
never  accented. 
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3.  The  prefix  un,  un,  is  very  often,  but  not  always, 
accented ;  e.  g.  u'ntreu,  untru'e ;  u'ngem^  unwillingly ;  but 
une'nblid^,  unwinding. 

64.  Borrowed  Words.  In  the  very  numerous  words 
derived  from  other  languages,  especially  from  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  French,  the  tendency  is  to  accent  the  ultima, 
or  the  penult  of  a  dissyllabic  suffix.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  typical :  ©tubc'nt,  student ;  ?lftrono'm,  astron- 
omer ;  ©enera'I,  general ;  SKcta'H,  metal ;  ^ala'ft,  palace ; 
^Progra'mm,  program  ;  9Kebiji'n,  medicine  ;  Suri'ft,  jurist ; 
9Kufi%  mum;  9?atio'n,  nation;  ^artic',  party ;  iSitanei', 
litany;  SBaga'ge,  haggage  ;  iSimoha'bc,  lemonade;  ^rinje'ffe, 
prin^cess;  9?ot)c'IIc,  novelette;  ©pifo'bc,  episode;  \)nma% 
humane;  ctega'nt,  elegant;  famo'^,  famous;  abfolu't,  ab- 
solute; plau^YbAf  plausible ;  ^amilxixX  familiar. 

1.  But  not  a  few  borrowed  words,  especially  those  in  or, 
el,  tx,  and  some  of  those  in  i!  and  ie,  are  exceptions;  as 
SJo'Itor,  doctor;  Se'ftie,  beast;  3=ami'Be,  family;  Jt5'rj)er, 
body;  Xi'til,  title;  ©ramma'tif,  grammar;  Sll^eto'rif,  rhetoric. 

EXERCISE  1 

Pronunciation  of  Vowels 

NoTB.  — Accent  the  first  syllable  unless  the  accent  is  marked.  Words 
connected  by  an  English  hyphen  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  in 
pronunciation. 

Long  a.— Slal,  ^a^n,  ^xa\)t,  la\)m,  %xa^,  ^axt,  5Pa^)ft. 

Short  c— 2lte,  balb,  Sanb,  ®aft,  Satt,  l^art,  Samm,  lann 
-  Ra\)n,  SWannen  -  mal^nen. 

Long  c. — 93eere,  f e^Ien,  ®^re,  beben,  ®tit't. 

Short  c  and  L—Q^,  Snbe,  ^anbe,  flefa'ttt,  ij)fel,  Slatter; 
Srger,  e'rb^e^rr,  2l'benbe^ffen,  Se'ttbe^ie. 

Obscure  c* — ^aU,  ®atte,  ©ema'^I,  ©efa'ng,  Raba'Ie,  ^Ran^ 
tel,  altem,  ©arten,  SSater,  l^anbeln,  l^anbelte. 
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Ltmgiu—mtv:,  T&Ux,  ga^ren;  %e-@l^re,  aWa^ren- 
mel^ren,  ©ale  -  ©eele,  toal^ren  -  toel^ren. 

Long  i  and  it* — 3Rir,  Sfl^I/  il^n««/  ^tet,  Dtel,  gebie'nt, 

SJiaH  I— 3ft,  mit,  irren,  ©ebi'fe,  Snfe'ft,  gebi'ffen. 

Long  0, — Soot,  Ofjx,  ol^ne,  9Roo«,  rot,  gelo'bt,  5Ratio'n. 

Short  0. — %6H,  Sod,  fort,  ©ogge,  ®offe,  ^olgc,  aJlorgen, 
Derbo'rben,  gefo'itnt,  Dffijie'r,  fotten  -  ©ol^len,  3lotten  -  roten. 

Long  tu — 2)u,  tun,  ^u^n,  9lu^e,  Sube,  ®ru^,  gefcu'l^lt. 

5Aor^  «♦ — Jtu^,  Sruft,  bunlel,  ®u$enb,  gemu'rrt. 

Longi, — £)l,  bdfe,  l^5ren,  gefrb'nt,  grd^er;  ©dl^nen-fe^s 
nen,  lefen  -  Idfen,  bdte  -  Sote  -  Seetc  -  bate,  SKo^ren  -  3Kd^ren 
-meJ^ren-aJldl^ren. 

S?iort  }.— g354e,  «5rner,  2:5^)fer,  ^brfter,  ®elo5'IIe ;  Idnnen 
-  fennen,  §5tte  -  §elle,  f5nnte  -  lonnte  -  fennte. 

Long  a  —  ilber,  mtibe,  griin,  ©eftil^l;  fj)ulen-fj)ielen- 
fj)tilen. 

Short  fL  —  35u4en,  mUffen,  miirbe,  ^tttte,  bUrgen ;  Sufte  - 
Sifte,  mti^ten  -  mu^ten  -  mitten,  Suff e  -  fuffen  -  ^iff en. 

%iandtv — 35ai,  §ain,  Seil,  leimen,  ©i'tellei't ;  fei  -  fie, 
lieblid^  -  leiblid^,  reiten  -  rieten. 

Sim —  33aum,  au^,  9RauI,  faufen,  au'fgebau't. 

(Sti  and  Am — greube,  ^avmt,  33eute,  3Kaufe,  Sule ;  baute- 
Seute,  l^eute  -  l^aute. 

Nasal  vowels, —  Gomme'nt,  ?Penfio'n  (on  not  nasal),  Dra'nge, 
©anfie'r  (r  silent),  Safft'n,  ©ami'n,  Satto'n,  ©ar^o'n,  ^arfu'm. 

EXERCISE  2 
Pronunciation  of  Consonants 

8,  voiced, — Sibel,  beben,  (SIVbt,  ©ebo't,  3Serba'nb. 

fdf  voiceless. — %h,  ob,  Kebt,  Keblid^,  Ue'brei'd^,  So'bre^be. 

5  =  t  —  Safug,  6obej,  Soufi'ne,  Garrie're,  ©ouj)^. 

6  =  $♦  —  Girfug,  Geffto'n,  ©icero,  giga'rre,  G^Ii'nber,  centra'!. 
Sl^  as  voiceless  guttural  fricative,  — ■  2lci^,  aud^,  35uci^,  bod^, 

lad^en,  madden,  fuc^en,  beba'd^t,  Slau'd^Io'd^ ;  toad^en  -  toafd^en, 
rodj  -  rol^  -  9lodt,  raul^en  -  raud^en  -  raufd^en. 
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(S^  as  voiceless  palatal  fricative.  —  Qift/xd),  35ad^e,  Stid^er, 
mi),  reid^,  leud^tet,  bdud^tet,  burd^,  iteld^,  mand^er,  SKcibd^en, 
gried^if d^ ;  bid^  -  bid,  S5d^et  -  ledter,  itird^e  -  Jlirf d^e,  fred^  - 
frifd^,  rac^en  -  JReden. 

W^^t  —  6l^aog,  g^ara'Iter,  Sl^or,  Gl^olera,  d^roma'tifd^, 
Gl^ronologie', 

dff  «=  fc^*  —  Gl^amofe,   (Sffampa'ffMx,   Sl^auffee',   d^arma'nt, 
G^ica'ne,  d^ofie'ren. 

Sljj^  =  ?•  —  2ld^fe,  2)ad^8,  Dd^fe ;  toad^fen-  toafd^en-  toad^en. 

®,  voiced,  —  2)u,  benn,  ebel,  ober,  SBBibber,  gere'bet. 

%  voiceless.  —  ®ib,  %o\>,  nni,  2tbenb,  reblid^,  SKabd^en,  be- 
re'bfam,  2^obfeinb. 

@  (w  voiC6c?  guttural  stop.  —  ®anj,  ®ru^,  3^^S0^/  fll^^^"^ 

@  (w  voiceless  guttural  fricative.  —  %a^,  35u0,  flog,  ?5Iug, 
3Kagb,  ragt,  toagt,  getau'gt,  genu'g,  Sefu'gnig. 

@  a«  voiceless  palatal  fricative.  —  JtSnig,  einig,  rul^ig/ 
SCeig,  fliegt,  bcugt,  fagt,  lugt,  Salg,  Ser'g,  genii'gt. 

@  a*  voiced  guttural  fricative.  —  2^age,  35ogen,  Slugen,  flo* 
gen,  trugen,  lagen,  2^ugenb,  3w0^«*>/  Sauge,  SCau'geni'c^tg. 

@  as  voiced  palatal  fricative.  —  Jtbnige,  einige,  rul^ige,  fKe* 
gen,  beugen,  fagen,  liigen,  S3dlge,  Serge,  SKorgen,  Sefd^d'f* 
tigung. 

@  as  voiced  fc^>  —  93aga'ge,  ©ta'ge,  ^Paffa'ge,  ®enie',  ®elee', 
©enba'rm,  Dra'nge. 

9lg*  —  ®ng,  bang,  lang,  fingen,  3=inger,  ©anger. 

^f.  —  $Pfa^I,  ^Pflanje,  2H)feI,  ^uj^fen,  ^Pfro^fenjie^^er. 

Dtt* — Quarf,  Quelle,  quer,  erqui'dten. 

9i  —  er,  ber,  \)tx,  rot,  rilgen,  Srot,  grd^er,  ^art,  §erj, 
®ime,  3=ilrften,  garter,  beri'rren. 

@,  f,  voiced.  —  ©aal,  ©eele,  ©o^n,  Sefen,  Sufen,  graufam, 
3lofe,  5Rafe,  SCriibfal,  §o'rfaa1. 

@,  ff,  %  voiceless.  —  3ft,  Sttft,  SReft,  Uf^)eln,  ate,  ba§,  $a^, 
beffer,  grower,  9l5glein,  SJlS^d^en;  reifen  -  rei^en,  toeifen- 
loei^en. 

(Spf  jt,  initial.  —  ©tarl,  ©tdnbe,  ©j)rad^e,  f^)ftlen,  Sau'ftei'n, 
^ta'^Ifti^c^,  ©Jjru'c^f^re'c^er^  ©ei'fterf^ut 
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SdJ-  —  ©d^ette,  Bd)mpl  3Karfci^,  lofd^en,  raufd^en. 

X,  Xif.  —  %a\x,  Stob,  treu,  dtat,  SCl^eorte',  Sl^eologie'. 

2  =  J.  —  3latto'n,  ^ottio'n,  paxi\a%  ^atie'nt,  Gurtiug. 

8  =  f .  —  SSater,  \>kl,  )dox,  Sogel,  brab,  relati't). 

8  =  to.  —  3Saf e,  Serb,  biole'tt,  ^Pufoer,  rebibie'ren. 

SB  a«  labio-dental  voiced  fricative,  —  SBBad^^,  SBage,  SJBe* 
l^en,  toeife,  SBurft,  Sotoe,  bertoi'rft,  getoa'nbt. 

SB  cw  bU^^  voiceless  fricative.  —  ©toatt,  Jtoet,  S^^Q^ 
3toim,  ©d^tollR  fci^toarj,  gefd^too'tten,  berfd^toi'nben. 

©J)a^-  ©^)a$  ;  reijen  -  reifen  -  rei^en. 


EXERCISE  3 

Pronunciation  of  Connected  Discourse 

Note.  —  This  exercise  is  intended  to  cultivate  fluency  in  reading. 
Practice  upon  it  until  it  can  be  read  without  hesitation.  To  assist  the 
beginner  the  emphatic  words  (those  that  bear  the  sentence-accent)  are 
here  printed  in  spaced  type,  tho  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  done. 

®uten  3DI 0  r  9  e  n !    Good  morning  I 

SBicbefinben  ©iejid^?   How  do  you  do? 

2)anle,  red^t  gut.     Very  well,  thank  you. 

Unb  toie  gel(|t  eS  3  ^  «  ^  J^  \:)t\xit  ?   And  how  are  you  to-day  ? 

©0  jiemlid^  ;  nur  ^abe  ic^  ein  toenig  ^  o'j)  f  to  e^^ .  Pretty 
well ;  only  I  have  a  little  headache. 

!Cag  tut  mir  Uib  ;  eg  ift  bod^  nid^t  f  d^Iimm?  lam  sorry 
for  that ;  it  isnH  had^  I  hope  ? 

D  nein ;  e^  toirb  aud^  fd^on  b  e f  f  e r.  Oh  no;  it  is  getting 
better,  too,  already. 

2[ber  too  gel^en  ©ie  je^t  l^in?  But  where  are  you  going 
now? 

3d^  gel^e  nur  f  j) a j t e'r  e n  ;  lommen  ©ie  m i t.  lam  only 
taking  a  walk  ;  come  along. 

©el^r  gem;  aber  f  a  g  e  n  ©ie  mir  erft,  toie  \>\tl  U 1^  r  eg  ift. 
With  pleasure  ;  hut  tell  me  first  what  time  it  is. 

Df),  ©ie  l^aben  nod^  3  ^  i  *  0««U0 ;  ^^  ift  ^^*  ^^^'^  n  e  u  n.  Oh, 
you  have  still  time  enough;  it  is  only  half-past  eight. 


■ 
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© d^5ne8  SOB  e  1 1  e  r  l^eute,  nid^t  to  « 1^  r  ?   Fine  weather  to- 
day, isnH  it  ? 

^Prftd^tifl;   toir  ^aben  nur  f  el  ten   fold^e  ^e'rbftta'ge. 

Splendid  ;  we  hut  rarely  have  such  autumn  days, 
©e^en  ©ie  nur  bort  1^  i'n  ;  ift  bag  nid^t  eine  1^  e  r  r  H  d^  e  %x^' 

jld^t  ?    Just  look  yonder  ;  isnH  that  a  glorious  view  ? 
335  u'n  b  e  r  f  d^  5'n  !  id^  glaube,  id^  I5nnte  fte  ft  u'n  b  e  n  I  a^n  g 

betta'd^ten.      Wonderfully  fine;  I  believe  I ^id  look  at  it 

for  hours,  ^f 

2Bag  t  r  e  i  b  e  n  ©ie  benn  eigentlic^  in  ber  le^ten  ^txi  ?    Wha^ 

are  you  doing,  pray,  these  days  ? 

3d^  leme  je^t  6  n  g  I  i  f  d&.  S)a«  ift  meine  §  a  u'j)  t  befd^d^f^ 
tigung.  I  am  learning  English  now.  That  is  my  principal 
occupation, 

3)a  l^aben  ©ie  getoi'^  genu'g  ju  tun.  ©nglifd^  lefen  ift 
jtoar  leid^t,  aber  bie  2lugf J)ra'd^e  ift  fii'rd^terlid^. 
Then  you  certainly  have  enough  to  do.  To  he  sure  it  is  easy 
to  read  English^  hut  the  pronunciation  is  fearful, 

THE   PARTS   OF   SPEECH  AND   THEIR 

VARIATIONS 

65.  Inflection.  Of  the  nine  parts  of  speech  —  they 
are  the  same  in  German  as  in  English  —  the  article, 
noun,  adjective,  pronoun  and  verb  are  subject  to  inflec- 
tion ;  that  is,  variation  of  form  to  denote  different  gram- 
matical relations.  The  uninflected  parts  of  speech,  or 
'  particles,'  are  the  adverb,  preposition,  conjunctit)n  and 
interjection. 

66.  Declension.  The  inflection  of  the  article,  noun, 
adjective  and  pronoun  is  called  '  declension.'  Declension 
shows  how  a  word  varies  for  gender,  number  and  case. 

67.  Conjugation.  The  inflection  of  the  verb  is  called 
< conjugation';  it  shows  how  a  verb  varies  for  voice, 
mode,  tense,  person  and  number. 
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68.  Gender.  There  are  three  genders,  the  masculine, 
{eminine  and  neuter,  which  may  or  may  not  correspond 
^to  the  sex  of  the  object  designated. 

1.  For  example,  SSeib;,  woman^  is  neater,  @tein^  stone,  is 
masculine,  and  Sflofe^  rose,  is  feminine.  This  gender  which 
J8  oat  of  relation  to  sex  is  sometimes  called  ^grammatical,' 
in  distinction  from  ^  natural,'  gender. 

69.  Number.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular 
and  the  plural. 

/vOTCase.  There  are  four  cases:  the  nominative, 
which  is  the  case  of  the  subject ;  the  genitive,  corres- 
|)onding  to  the  English  possessive,  or  objective  with  of ; 
.the  dative,  coiTesponding  to  the  English  objective  with 
to  or  for,  and  the  accusative,  which  is  the  case  of  the 
direct  object. 

1.  This  is  only  a  rough  general  statement.  Each  of  the 
cases  has  its  peculiar  uses,  which  are  expressed  in  English 
ig^various  ways. 

71.  Variations  of  the  Verb.  The  verb  has  an  active 
and  a  passive  voice,  and  each  voice  has  four  modes :  the 
indicative,  the  subjunctive,  the  conditional  and  the  im- 
perative. There  are  two  infinitives  and  two  participles, 
a  present  and  a  perfect. .  The  indicative  and  subjunctive 
mode  have  each  six  tenses:  the  present,  the  preterit, 
the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  the  future  and  the  future 
perfect.  Each  tense  has  two  numbers,  a  singular  and  a 
plural,  and  each  number  has  a  first,  second  and  third 
person. 

THE  ARTICLE 

72.  The  Definite  Article.  The  definite  article  ber  is 
declined  fully  in  the  singular  to  agree  with  the  case  and 
gender  of  its  noun  ;  in  the  plural  it  varies  for  case  only, 
not  for  gender.     The  declension  is  as  follows : 
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ME  ARTICLE 

Singular 
Mas.       Fern.       Neut. 

Plural 

M.  F.  K 

Noia.  the 

ber-       bie        ba« 

bie 

Gen. 

of  the 

be^       ber  -     be* 

ber' 

Dat. 

to  the 

bem      ber        bem 

ben 

Ace. 

the 

ben '     bie        ba« 

bie 

1.  Certain  case-forms  of  ber  often  combine  with  certain 
prepositions  into  one  word.  Thus  we  have  am  for  an  b^m, 
im  for  in  bem,  jur  for  ju  ber,  auf*  for  auf  ba*,  etc. 

2.  The  use  of  ber  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the,  but 
with  many  exceptions.  Sometimes  it  is  used  where  English 
does  not  use  the^  and  again  it  is  omitted  where  the  is  re- 
quired. Often  it  takes  the  place  of  an  English  gossessive. 
(For  details,  when  they  are  needed,  see  Part  II.) 

73.  The  Indefinite  Article.  The  indefinite  article  ein, 
a,  an^  is  used  in  the  singular  only,  the  declension  being 
as  follows: 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

a 

em 

eine 

ein  ' 

Gten. 

of  a 

eineg 

einer 

eineS 

Dat. 

to  a 

einem 

einer 

einem 

Ace. 

a 

einen 

eine 

ein 

1.  In  the  phrases  ein  J^aar,  a  few,  and  ein  toenig,  a  little, 
ein  is  uninflected;  e.  g.  in  ein  J^aar  SKinuten,  in  a  few 
minutes, 

2.  The  use  of  ein  corresponds  in  the  main  to. that  of  a, 
but  it  is  sometimes  omitted  where  a  is  required  in  English. 


EXERCISE  4 
Sentences  Showing  the  Use  of  the  Article 

Learn  the  present  tense  of  l^aben,  to  have,  and  fein,  to  be, 
as  follows : 
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Of  l^aSe,  /  have  id^  hin,  I  am 

bu  l^aft^  tliou  hast  bu  hVji,  thou  art 
er  l^at,  he  has                   '    er  x%  he  is 

toitl^aben,  we  have  toxx  finb,  we  are 

il^r  f)aht,  ye  have  \^x  feib,  ye  are 

fie  l^aben,  they  have*  fie  finb,  they  are 

©ie  l^aben,  you  have  ©ie  finb,  you  are 

®et  9Rann  ift  ein  ©nglanber.  —  3)a«  93uc^  ift  intereffant.  — 
S)ie  ^eber  ge^ort^  betn  l^ter,  —  §aben  ©ie  einwj^  Sleiftift 
obetj  eine*  ^eber  in*  ber  2:af4e*?  —  ©e^en*  ©ie  ben  9Rann  ba 
im  (Sarten? — SDer  9Kann  ift  tool^l  Sel^rer* ;  er  \jcX  immer''  ein 
Sud^  in  ber  §anb,  —  3)ie  ^t\i  ®  ift  laug,  aber  bag  Seben  ®  ift 
furj, 

VoCABULARy  ^ 

Note. — English  cognates  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and  put  in  [  ] 
when  they  are  not  in  common  use  or  do  not  properly  translate  the  Ger- 
man cognate.  Italics  mean  that  the  word  so  printed  is  borrowed  from 
the  same  source  as  the  German  equivalent. 

aber,  conj.  but,  however.  furj,  adj,  short  \cur(\, 

ber  Slci'fti'ft,  lead-pencil.  lang,  adj,  long.                                        ^ 

baS  93uc^,  book.  ,       \>Ci^  ficben,  life  (live]. 

ba,  adv»  there.  ber  fie^rcr,  teacher.                      "         ^ 

ber  S'ngld^nber,  Englishman.  bet  ^ann,  man. 

bie  Sfcber,  pen,  feather.  ober,  conj.  or. 

ber  @kirten,  earden  [yard].  fe^en,  v,  see. 

gei^dren,  v,  (dat.)  belong  to.  bie  %a\d)t,  pocket. 

bte  fym\>,  hand.  unb,  conj.  and. 

immer,  adv,  always.  tool^I,  adv.  probably,  I  presume, 

in,  prep,  (dot.  and  ace)  in,  into.  well.     I 

in^creffa'nt,  adj,  interesting.  bie  S^it,  time  [tide]. 

Notes.  — ^  ^tflM,  belongs  to;  the  verb  is  8.  pers.  sing,  and  takes  "-" 

the  dat.  — ^  einen,  eine ;  the  article  has  to  be  repeated  because  the 
noons  are  of  different  gender. — '  in;  in  takes  the  dat.  when  it 
means  in,  the  ace.  when  it  means  into.  — ^  in  ber  Xa{4e,  in  your 
pocket;  ber  takes  the  place  of  an  Eng.  possessive,  there  being  no 
doabt  as  to  whose  pocket  is  meant.  So  one  says :  idj  l^abe  e9  in  ber 
%a\^tf  I  huve  it  in  my  pocket.  —  ^  Seten  Sie,  do  you  see;  German 
gets  along  without  an  auxiliary  corresponding  to  our  do.  —  *  Se^rer, 
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A  teacher ;  a  noun  denoting  vocation  and  standing  alone  in  the  pred- 
icate is  generally  naed  without  tin.  — ''  ^at  innner ;  now  that  the  Ger- 
man sa;B  has  alwayt  inatead  of  aboayi  hat.  —  >  bit  3titr  ^K^  Ztbtn, 
not  THB  time,  THE  life,  but  simply  lime,  life.  This  is  the  so-called 
'generic  article.' 

THE   NOUN 

74.  Variatioos  of  the  Noun.  The  declension  of  a  noun 
OWB  how  it  varies  its  form  for  case  and  number.  The 
dings  of  declension  are  applied  to  the 'stem,'  which 
r  practical  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
e  nominative.  The  nominative  never  has  a  case- 
ding. 

1.  The  plural  of  some  nouns  is  further  ohanictorized  by 
ulaut  of  the  root-vowel,  as  in  SSaum,  tree,  but  Sdume, 
!es.  A  few.  such  plurals  with  umlaut  exist  in  modern 
igliah,  as /oof -/««(,  mouse-mice,  goose-geese.  In  German 
ey  are  far  more  numerous. 

2.  Nouns  are  divided  into  declensions  with  reference  to 
eir  folm  and  gender.  It  is  of  importance  to  remember 
i  gender  of  every  noun  learned. 

75.  The  Determination  of  Gender.  The  gender  of  a 
lun  depends,  drst,  upon  its  meaning.    Names  of  males, 

the  seasons,  months  and  days  of  the  week  are  in  gen- 
ii masculine.  Names  of  females,  flowers,  trees  and 
3rman  i-ivers  are  mostly  feminine,  and  names  of  metals 
d  countries  are  mainly  neuter.  But  these  rules  are 
t  without  exceptions. 

1.  If  a  noun  has  more  than  one  eyllable  its  gender  can 
»n  be  told  with  certainty  from  its  ending.  The  most 
Ipful  rules  of  this  kind  will  be  given  as  they  are  needed. 

2.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  particularly  of  mono- 
Uables,  the  gender  of  a  noun  can  not  be  told  either  from 

meaning  or  from  its  form,  but  must  be  learned  from  the 
stionary. 
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8.  Compound  nouns  have  the  gender  .of  their  final  ele- 
ment; e.  g.  ber  ^rud^tgarten,  the  fruit-garden^  bie  (Sarten^ 
frwd^t,  the  gard&nrfruit.  But  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

4.  Some  words  have  two  genders,  sometimes  with  dif- 
ference of  meaning ;  e.g. ba^  or  ber  ^\x\i,  the  desk;  ber  2^or^ 
the  fool ;  baS  %!0X,  the  gate. 

DECLENSION 

76.  Systems  of  Declension.  There  are  three  declen- 
sions, the  Strong,  the  Weak  and  the  Mixed,  the  classifi^- 
cation  being  as  follows : 

1.  A  noun  is  of  the  Strong  Declension  if  its  genitive 
singular  has  the  ending  (e)$,  or  no  ending  at  all  if  the  word 
be  feminine,  and  its  nominative  plural  is  not  formed  by 
means  of  the  ending  (e)n. 

2.  A  noun  is  of  the  Weak  Declension  if  its  genitive  sin- 
gular has  the  ending  (e)n,  or  no  ending  at  all  if  the  word 
be  feminine,  and  its  nominative  plural  the  ending  (c)n. 

3.  A  noun  is  of  the  Mixed  Declension  if  its  genitive  sin- 
gular has  the  ending  (e)d  and  its  nominative  plural  the 
ending  (e)n. 

a,  A  borrowed  word  that  has  become  fully  naturalized 
is  brought  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  declen- 
sions, but  so  long  as  it  is  felt  to  be  foreign  it  is  apt  to  retain 
its  foreign  inflection ;  thus  ^axl,  park,  from  French  parc^ 
has  the  German  plural,  bie  ^Parfe,  but  more  usually  the 
French  plural,  bie  5parfe. 

77.  General  Rules.  The  following  general  rules,  ap- 
plicable to  all  declensions  alike,  will  be  helpful. 

1.  Feminine  nouns  never  vary  in  the  singular. 

%  The  dative  plural  always  ends  in  n. 
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8.  The  nominative  and  accasatiye  singular  of  a  strong 
noun  are  always  alike. 

4.  The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  of  any 
noun  are  always  alike. 

78.  Classes  of  Strong  Nouns.  Nouns  of  the  strong 
declension  are  subdivided,  with  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nominative  plural,  into  three  classes,  the 
First  Class  having  no  ending  in  the  nominative  plural, 
the  Second  Class  the  ending  e,  and  the  Third  Class  the 
ending  er. 

FiBST  Class,  Strong  Declension 

79.  Membership.  The  first  class  embraces:  (1)  all 
masculine  and  neuter  nouns  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  together 
with  the  two  feminines  SKuttcr  and  ^oc^ter;  (2)  dimin- 
utives in  d^en  and  lein,  which  are  always  neuter; 
(3)  neuter  nouns  having  the  prefix  ®e  and  the  suf- 
fix e. 

1.  Some  additional  members  of  the  first  class,  of  less  im- 
portance to  remember,  are  mentioned  in  Part  II,  §  274.* 
Note  that  the  class  contains,  in  general,  no  monosyllables, 
no  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  only  two  femi- 
nines. 

80.  The  Singular  Cases.  The  genitive  singular  adds 
§  (never  e§)  to  the  nominative ;  the  other  cases  have  no 
distinctive  ending,  but  are  like  the  nominative. 

81.  The  Plural  Cases.  Most  nouns  of  the  first  class 
have  the  nominative  plural  like  the  nominative  singu- 
lar, as  ba§  S^nfter,  the  window  ;  biev^^nfter,  the  windows  ; 
ber  SBflrger,  the  citizen^  bie  Siirger,  the  citizens.    A  certain 

•  The  plan  of  this  grammar  is  to  include  in  Part  I  everything  that  the  be- 
ginner needs  to  learn  and  remember.  The  occasional  references  to  Part  II  may 
be  ignored  for  the  present ;  they  are  inserted  merely  to  apprise  the  learner 
where  fuller  information  is  to  be  found  when  he  shall  need  it  in  his  reading. 
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few,  however,  modify  the  root-vowel,  as  ber  SSatcr,  the 
father^  bic  SSSter,  the  fathers;  ber  SJogel,  the  bird^  bic 
93dgel,  the  birds. 

1.  The  noons  that  have  or  may  have  umlaat  as  a  plural- 
sign  number  nearly  thirty.  The  list  (it  will  be  found  in 
§  274)  embraces  the  most  of  the  masculines  with  a,  o  or 
u  for  a  stem-vowel,  the  two  feminines  Gutter  and  %0(S)ttK, 
and  one  neuter,  namely  jtlofter,  convent. 

2.  The  dative  plural  adds  n  unless  the  stem  already 
ends  in  n ;  thus  from  SSogel  the  dative  plural  is  SSdgeln,  but 
from  gjlabd^en,  aRdbd^en. 

82.  Examples. 

1.  Without  plural-sign :  jtaften^  hax  ;  ®e6&ube^  building; 
graulein,  young,  lady,  Miss, 

Singular 

Nom.  ber  ftaften  bad  ©ebdube  bad  t^rSuIein 

Gen.  bed  ftaftend  bed  ©ebdubed  bed  ^rouleind 

Dat.  bem  ftaften  bent  @ebdube  bem  ^du(ein 

Ace.  ben  fiaften  bad  (Sebdube  bad  $rdu(ein 

Plural 

Kom.  bie  ftaften  bie  ©ebaube  bie  t^Mein 

Gen.  ber  Raften  ber  ©ebfiube  ber  ^aulein 

Dat.  ben  jtaften  ben  (Sebduben  ben  ^rdulein 

Ace.  bie  ^a^ten  bie  Oebdube  bie  ^rdulein 

2.  With  umlaut  as  plural-sign:  SSater,  father;  3Rutter, 
mother  ;  illofter,  convent. 

Singular 

Nom.  ber  SSater  bie  SRutter  bad  Jllofteif 

Gen.  bed93aterd  ber  SRutter  bed  ftlofterd 

Dat.  bem  SSater  ber  SKutter  bem  Jllofter 

Ace.  ben  SSater  bie  3Rutter  bad  ftlofter 
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Plural 

Norn.  bieJBSter  bie  Scatter  bie  ftiafter 

Gen.  berSSater  ber  3Rtttter  ber  fllofter 

Dat.  bengs&tetn  ben  SJlttttem  ben  ^Bftem 

Ace.  bieaSater  bieSJliitter  bie  Softer 

EXERCISE  5 

Learn  the  inflection  of  tDol^nen  in  the  present  tense.  It 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  most  verbs,  tho  not  for  all. 

id^  tDol^ne,  /  live  xoxx  tool^nen,  we  live 

bu  tool^nft,  thou  livest  'if^x  tool^nt,  you  live 

er  tool^nt,  he  lives  fte  (©ie)  tool^nen,  they  (you) 

live 

Readikg  Lesson*:  Strong  Nouns,  First  Class 

3^  fd^reibe  bie^mal  au«  einem  ®5rfd^en^  im  ^arjgebirge.* 
3c^  befud^e*  l^ier  einen  Dnfel,  einen  ©ruber*  be^  SSciter^.*  2)ie 
99ett)0^ner  be^  3)5rf(i^en^  finb  meifteng  2(rbetter.  2)er  Dnfel  \\i 
©d^riftftetter*  unb  tool^nt  nur  im  ©ommer  l^ier.  3)a§  Seben  ber 
SDorfbetool^ner  ift  nid^t  fel^r  intereffant.  3^  0^^^  morgen  nad^^ 
bem  ©tiben.® 

EXERCISE  5  a 

1.  3d^  bin  Slrbeitet.  2,  ©r  ift  ©d^riftfteffer.  3,  erU^ol^ntin 
einem  2)5rfd^en.  4.  2)er  ©ommer  im  ©ebirge  ift  fe^r  inters 
effant.  5.  3)ag  Seben  in  einem  ^tofter  ift  nid^t  fel^r  intereffant. 
6.  2Sir  ftnb  Sriiber.  7.  3)er  Kaften  gel^drt  einem  Slrbeiter. 
8.  3)ie  ilaften  gel^5ren  ben  Slrbeitem.  9.  ®el^en  ©ie  morgen  nid^t 
ing  ©ebirge?  10.  §at  baggrciulein  eine  3Rutter?  11.  §aben 
©ie  einen  Sruber?  12.  3^  ^«6^  ^i«^«  Sruber,  aber  er  mf)nt 
nid^t  l^ier. 

EXERCISE  5  b 

1.  He  is  a  workingman.  2.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  author. 
3.  The  building  there  is  a  convent.     4.  The  buildings  there 

*  The  reading  lessons  may  be  thought  of  as  extracts  from  letters  written  hy 
an  American  boy  who  goes  to  Germany  for  study  and  travel. 
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are  convents.  5.  The  young  ladies  live  in  a  convent. 
6.  The  young  lady  is  going  into  a  convent.*  7.  The  father 
of  the  young  lady  is  an  author.  8.  I  am  visiting  a  brother 
of  my  mother.  9.  I  am  going  into  the  mountains  to- 
morrow.^^  10.  The  little  villages  here  in  the  mountains 
are  very  interesting. 

Vocabulary 

Note. — The  abbreviation  s,  after  a  noun  means  *  strong  * ;  w.  *  weak '  i 
mx. '  mixed.'  The  figure  gives  the  class.  If  a  noun  has  umlaut  as  plural- 
sign  the  fact  will  always  be  indicated. 


bcr  ^'rbei^tcr,  «.*  workingman. 
an^,prep,  (dat.)  from,  out  of. 
bc)V(^n,    17.    visit   [-seek]. 
ber  S3dt)o'^ner,  «.^  inhabitant. 
berSruber,  s.^  (pi.  n),  brother. 
bteSmat,  adv.  this  time  [-mole]. 
bcr  3)o'rf6ett)o'^ncr,  «.'  villager. 
bo^  ^orfc^n,  s.^  little  village 

[thorp], 
ba^    ®thVx^t,^  L^    mountains; 

^'rjgebi^rge,  Harz  Mountains. 
gc;^en,  ».  go. 
^ier,  ^v,  here. 
bag  iicbcn,  s.^  life  [live]. 


tnciftcng,  adv.  most-ly.^i 

ber   SRorgettr  «•'  morning;    as 

adv.  morgen,  to-morrow. 
na^fPrep.  (dot.)  after,  to  [nigh]. 
ttid^t,  adv.  not  [naught], 
nur,  adv.  only,  just, 
ber  Cnfel,  «.*  uncle. 
fd^reiben,  v.  write  [shrive,  scrtbe]. 
ber    ©d^ri'ftfte^IIcr,    «.*    writer, 

author, 
fel^r,  adv.  very  [sore], 
ber  8ommer,  s.^  summer. 
ber  ©iiben,  s.^  south. 
wo^nen,  v.  dwell,  live. 


Notes. — ^  ^drf  4en,  diminutive  of  2)orf,  vilUige^  which  is  cognate  with 
t/wrp^  now  preserved  in  proper  names  only.  Observe  that  the  suffixes 
d)en  and  letn  when  appended  to  a  noun  cause  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel. 
The  suflBx  (j^en  is  cognate  with  kin  in  lambkin.  —  *  ^eliirge,  from 
^rg,  mountain.  The  prefix  @e  here  denotes  a  number  or  mass  taken 
together ;  hence  'collection  of  mountains,'  'mountain-range.' — »  JJ^ft 
iiefttf^e,  I  am  visiting ;  German  has  not  the  '  progressive '  tense-forms 
of  English,  so  that,  e.  g.,  ic^  ge(|c  must  be  translated  by  /  go^  or  by  / 
aw  going ^  according  to  the  connection.  —  *  S^tltber,  in  apposition  with 
Ontc(,  with  which  it  must  agree  in  case.  —  *  bed  S^aterd,  my  falher 
(Ex.  4,  n.  4).  —  •  ©lijriftfietter,  a  writer  (Ex.  4,  n.  6).  —  ^  nad^  trans- 
lates £ng.  to  before  names  of  places  and  points  of  the  compass.  — 
"  bem  Sftben,  with  nad^,  to  the  souths  southward.  One  might  also  say 
na(^  @iiben,  the  def .  art.  being  usually  omitted  in  this  phrase.  So 
also  nac^  (bem)  Ofien,  to  the  easit^  nat^  (brm)  93e{!en,  to  the  toea£,  etc.  — 
•  IntQ  a  cpnyent ;  idiom  requires  tn«^  instead  of  in  eln.  —  lo  to-morrow ; 
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the  adv.  morgen  comes  directly  after  the  verb.  —  u  most-ly  ;  this  mode 
of  printing  means  that  the  root  meifl  is  cognate  with  most,  while  the 
ending  enS  is  not  cognate  with  the  ending  ly. 

EXERCISE  6 
Colloquy:  Strong  Nouns,  First  Class 

1 

SSev  ift  bad  %x&u\m  m  ®arten  bort? 

®a«  ift  %xMtm  Serta,  bie  SCod^ter  bed  (Sartnerd. 

Unb  bad  ^abd^en  ba  am  ^enfter  bed  Qavii6)tni  —  totx  ift  fte? 

@ie  ift  aud^  eine  2^ocl^ter  bed  ®&rtnerd ;  er  ^at  jtoei  %'6d)itx. 

ftennen  6ie*  bie  SKutter  ber  SJldbd^en? 

Slur  ein  toenig ;  aber  id^  Itnnt  ben  SSater  fel^r  gut. 


Who  lives  in  the  cottage  yonder? 
That  is  the  gardener's  cottage. 
And  who  are  the  young  ladies  at  the  window  ? 
They  are  *  the  gardener's  daughters.' 
Do  you  know  the  girls? 

Only  a  little;  but  I  know  the  father  and  mother^  very 
well.* 

EXERCISE  6  a 

1.  aSer  tpol^nt  in  bem  §audd^en?  2,  SBer  fmb  ©ie? 
3.  SBer  fmb  fie?  4.  SBer  ijl  fte?  6.  a)er  ©arten  geJ^brt  bem 
illofter.  6.  ®ie  ©arten  gel^oren  ben  Setool^nem  bed  3)5rfd^end. 
7.  ilennen  ©ie  bad  SKdbd^en  ?  8,  ^at  ber  (Sartner  eine  2:od^* 
ter?  9.  ®ie  jtoei  3Kdbd^en  fmb  2:ad^ter  bed  (Sartnerd.  10,  SBer 
geJ^t*  ba  im  (Sarten?  11.  ©ie  gel^t  in  ben  (Sarten.  12.  3)ad 
SWabd^en  f)at  jtoei  Srilber.  13.  ffiir  l^aben  ein  ©ommerl^auds 
d^en  im  (Sarten*  14.  S)er  ©drtner  ift  nid^t  nur  ©artner ;  er  ift 
aud^  ein  toenig''  ©d^riftftetter. 

EXERCISE  6  b 

1.  The  girls  are  daughters  of  a  workingman.  2.  The 
girl  is  in  the  garden.    3.  The  Uttle  house  has  ouly  two 
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windows.  4.  The  life  of  a  gardener  is  very  interesting. 
5.  Do  you  know  the  girl's  brother  ?  6.  We  have  a  cottage 
in  the  mountains.  7.  The  young  ladies  are  daughters  of  a 
gardener.  8.  The  girl's  father  is  an  Englishman.  9.  The 
father  and  mother  of  the  girl  are  yonder  in  the  garden. 
10.  I  know  the  mother  but  not  the  father. 

Vocabulary 

an,  prep,  {dot,  and  ace,),*  on,  ba^  ^du^n,  s,^  little  house, 

by,  at.  cottage. 

Qiu^,  adv.  also,  too  [eke].  fennen,  v.  know  [ken], 

bad,  pran,  (dem.)  that.  ba^  SRdbd^n,  sJ  girl,  maid-en. 

bort,  arf».' yonder,  there.  ©ic,  pron.  you ;  jic,  she,  they. 

baS  gcnftcr,  «.'  window.  bic  ^wj^tcr,  «.'  (pi.  '6),  daughter. 

bcr  ©arten,    s.^    (pi.  'd),    gar-  wcnig,  adj.  little ;  cin  tocnig,  a 

den.  little, 

bcr  Partner,  s.^  gardener.  loer,  pron.  (inter,)  who. 

gut,  adj\  good;  eu  adv.  well.  jmei,  num.  two. 

NoTESr  —  ^  j^entieit  &t,  do  you  know,  @le  is  used  for  you  in 
speaking  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  relative  nor  a  very  intimate  friend. 
It  takes  its  verb  in  the  8.  pers.  pi.  Notice,  therefore :  <Bit  lennen, 
you  know ;  fte  fennen,  ihey  know ;  fte  lennt,  she  knows,  —  ^  They  are, 
fte  fmb,  or,  better,  ba9  ftnb,  those  are.  !S)ad,  tho  neut.  sing.,  can  be 
used  without  reference  to  the  gender  or  number  of  the  predicate 
noon.  — » the  gardener's  daughters ;  either  bed  ©SrtnerS  Xodfitx,  or 
bie  Soc^ter  beS  (Sdrtnefd,  or,  making  a  compound,  bie  @5rtnerdto(]^ter, 
but  not  bie  ©artnerd  XHdjttx.  So  above,  tJie  gardener* s  cottage  =  bed 
©ortnerd  C^Swdc^en,  or  bad  ^fiudd^en  bed  ©Sttnerd,  but  never  bad  ©art* 
nerd  ^audci^en.  —  ^  the  father  and  mother ;  the  article  must  be  repeated 
(see  Ex.  4,  n.  2).  —  *  very  well,  fel^r  gut,  rather  than  fe^r  tt)O^I.  —  •  ge^t ; 
here  =  is  walking.  —  "^  tin  tuettig^  something  of,  on  a  small  scale.  — 
>  an ;  when  a  prep,  takes  both  dat.  and  ace,  the  dat.  is  used  in  answer 
to  the  question  *  where  ?  ^  and  }he  ace.  in  answer  to  the  question 
» whither?' 

Second  Class,  Steong  Declension 

83.  Membership.  The  second  class  embraces:  (1)  a 
very  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  mainly  mas- 
culine, but  with  a  few  feminines  and  some  neuters; 
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(2)  nouns  ending  in  ig,  tng,  ling,  ni^,  fal,  and  some  other 
not  very  common  suffixes. 

1.  The  phrase  '  monosyllabic  nouns '  must  be  understood 
to  include  compounds  in  which  the  final  element  would  be- 
long to  this  class  if  uncompounded ;  e.  g.  3w'f ^tt/  cwkJtrfen^, 
and   SSor^ftabt,  suburb,  as  well  as  %aSl,  case,  and  QiaU, 

2.  Nouns  in  ig  and  ling  are  masculine ;  those  in  ni^  and 
fa(  are  mainly  neuter,  but  a  few  are  feminine. 

3.  This  class  is,  then,  pre-eminently  the  class  of  mono- 
syllabic masculines. 

84.  The  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular.  The  genitive 
has  the  ending  eg  or  g ;  the  dative  the  ending  e  or  no 
ending  at  all. 

1.  The  ending  e^  is  used  regularly  with  monosyllables, 
but  may  always  be  reduced  to  simple  ^  unless  the  stem  ends 
in  an  5-sound  (  §,  ^,  j,  1^,  f  d^  ) ;  thus  95aum,  trefiy  has  usually 
Saunter,  but  very  often  95aumS,  while  %hx^,  river,  always 
has  ^tuffe^.  The  ending  g  belongs  regularly  to  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  do  not  end  in  an  5-sound ;  thus 
Sonig,  king,  ^iXn^Xm^,  youth,  have  ^onigg,  Si^J^gKi^g^* 

2.  The  use  of  e  in  the  dative  is  largely  optional,  being 
dependent  on  habit  or  the  sense  of  euphony.  In  general, 
monosyllabic  words  are  apt  to  have  it,  other  words  to  be 
without  it ;  hence,  normally,  bent  2^age,  bent  Saume,  but  bent 
Konig,  bem  3Jfonat. 

85.  Formation  of  the  Plural.  The  nominative  plural 
always  has  the  ending  e,  with  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel 
in  some  words,  without  it  in  others.  The  dative  plural 
adds  n  to  the  nominative  plural. 

1.  Of  the  monosyllabic  nouns  all  the  feminines  and  the 
most  of  the  masculines  have  umlaut  in  the  plural  if  the 
vowel  admits  it.  Of  the  neuters  only  three  or  four  have 
umlaut.    Eo^lists  see  §  275. 
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a.  Noons  having  aa  or  oo  in  the  stem  drop  one  vowel 
when  they  undergo  umlaut,  as  ©aal,  hall,  pi.  igdle  ;  Soot, 
boat,  pi.  Soote  or  955te. 

2.  Nouns  in  ni^  double  the  $  in  inflection ;  e.  g.  93iinbmd, 
covenant,  gen.  S3unbnijfeg,  pi.  Siiubniffe. 

86.  Examples. 

1.  Without  umlaut  in  the  plural:  %aQ,  day;  SJlo'nat, 
mmth;  ^df)X,  year. 

Singular 

Nom.  ber  2^ag  ber  5Konat  ba«  ^al^r 

Gen.  bc«  2:aaeS  beg  SKonatg  be«  Sa^re^ 

Dat.  bent  %aQt  bem  3Jlonat  bent  ga^re 

Ace.  ben  2^ag  ben  SKonat  baS  Sa^r 

Nom.  bie  S^age  bie  5Konate  bie  3^'^'^^ 

Gen.  ber  2:age  ber  3Konate  ber  '^dfjxt 

Dat.  ben  2^agen  ben  3Konaten  ben  Sa^^^en 

Ace.  bie  2^age  bie  3Jfonate  bie  "^af^xt 

a.  So  also  bag  Siinbnig,  covenant,  beg  Siinbniffeg,  bie  Siinbs 
niffe ;  bie  SSSilbnig,  wilderness,  ber  SSitbnig  ( §  77,  1),  bie 
SBilbniffe ;  bag  or  bie  2:riibfal,  affliction,  beg  2:riibfalg,  or  ber 
Xrubfal,  bie  STriibfale. 

2.  With  umlaut  in  the  plural :  Saunt,  tree  ;  3tai)t,  night; 

6^or,  choir. 

Singular 


NTom. 

ber  ^cma 

bie  Siad^t 

bag  El^or 

Gen. 

beg  Saumeg 

ber  9la(^t 

beg  gl^oreg 

Dat. 

bem  Saume 

ber  9lad^t 

bem  g^ore 

Ace. 

ben  SJaum 

bie  iJlad^t     ' 

Plural 

bag  6^or 

Nom. 

bie  Sdume 

bie  9idd^te 

bie  Sl^ore 

Gen. 

ber  93dume 

ber  5«d^te 

ber  6^5re 

Dat. 

ben  Sdumen 

ben  9ld(^tet^ 

ben  S^dren 

Act. 

bie  SJdume 

bie  mijit 

bie  6^5re 
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87.  Rule  of  Order  I :  The  Inverted  Order.*  If  a  sen- 
tence begins  with  any  other  element  than  the  subject, 
the  subject  must  follow  the  verb ;  e.  g.  ba  ift  er,  tJiere  he 
18 ;  bo^  t)erfte]^e  id^  nid^t,  that  Ida  not  understand ;  fd^dit 
ift  fie  nid^t,  beautiful  she  is  not. 

1.  This  order,  verb  before  subject,  is  called  *  inverted,' 
the  ^normal'  order  being  subject  before  verb,  as  in  er  ift 

ba  ;  id^  Derftel^e  ba$  nid^t. 

2.  Inversion  occurs  in  English,  e.  g.  in  said  I,  great  is 
Mammon  ;  but  while  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  English,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  German.  German  tends  to  begin  the 
sentence  with  that  element  which  is  most  prominent  in  the 
speaker's  thought ;  and  when  this  is  done  and  the  word  so 
put  first  does  not  happen  to  be  the  subject,  inversion  must 
follow.  In  translating  do  not  imitate  the  German  inverted 
order  at  the  expense  of  English  idiom. 

3.  The  general  connectives  unb^  aber  and  benn  constitute 
an  important  exception  to  the  above  rule.  They  do  not 
cause  inversion. 

EXERCISE  7 
Reading  Lesson:  Strohg  Nouns,  Second  Class 

3d^  bin  *  nun  jtoei  %aQt  *  in  einer  ©tabt.  ^if  l^abe  ein  3iw^* 
met  mit  einem  Dfen,  einem  2^ifd^e  unb  ein  paax^  ©tii^Icn. 
®urd^d  ^enfter  Xtel^t*  man  einen  5ParI  mit  atterlei  Sduitten.  35te 
©tabt  liegt  an^  einem  ^luffe,  Sluf  *  bem  eJluffe  ftel^t  man  l^eutc 
ein  paax  ^al^ne.  SSBir  fmb  am  Slnfang  be^  i^rbfte^,  aber  bie 
Suf t  ift  nod^  immer  •  toarm. 

EXERCISE  7a 

1.  §aben  ©ie  einen  Jlal^n?  2.  ^d)  l^abe  jtoei  Mf)nt  auf  bent 
gluffe.  3.  aSBer  ift  ba«  in  bem  Saline  bort?  4,  !Der  ©tabti)arf 
liegt  am  tJluffe.    5.  SSBir  l^aben  einen  2:ifd^  unb  ein  )faax  ©tii^lc 

*  The  important  rules  of  word-order  will  be  inserted  as  tbey  are  needed  for 
the  Exercises.    They  wlU  be  found  together  at  the  end  of  Part  I. 
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m  ®arten.  6.  2)cr  ilaften  IxtQt  auf  bem  2:if(i^e.  7.  ^m 
$erBjic  ge^en  toir  naif  bet  ©tabt.  8.  am  Stnfang  be«  ©om^ 
tnetS  ge^en  toir  ing  ©ebirge.  9.  3<^  Kn  nun  jtoei  3<i^^^  wnb 
cinen  5Konat  in  bet  ©tabt*  10.  S^t  ?5arf  fiel^t  man  atterlei 
Saume.  1 1  •  SSBir  l^aben  nur  nod^  ein  paax  S^age  bc^  §erbfteg. 
12.  3)ie  Slrbeiter  tool^nen  meiften^  in  ben  ©tabten. 

EXERCISE   7  b 

1.  The  days  are  long  in  the  summer.  2.  In  the  sommer 
the  nights  are  short.  3.  I  write  this  time  from  the  city. 
4.  I  am  living  in  a  little  house  by  the  river.  5.  In  the  gar- 
den are  tables  and  chairs.  6.  I  am  writing  at  a  table  in  the 
garden.  7.  Yonder  one  sees  the  river  and  all  sorts  of  boats. 
8.  One  sees  also  the  beginning  of  the  park.  9.  Father  has 
a  boat  on  the  river.  10.  In  a  few  days  I  am  going  into  the 
moTintains. 

Vocabulary 

a^Hcrlcf,  adj.  all  sorts  of.  man, pron,  (indef.)  one  [man]. 

ber  5l'nfa^ng,  s.*  (pi.  ft),  begin-  tnit,  prep,  {dot.)  with. 

ning.  nodj,  adv.  yet,  still  (of  time), 

ouf,  prep.  (dot.  and  ace.)  on,  nun,  adv.  now,  well. 

up-on.  bet  £)fen,  s.^  (pi.  o),  stove  [oven]. 

\mdj,prep.  (ace.)  thru.  i>a^  Sf^aax,  s.*  pair;  cin  paax,  a 
^  5Iu6,  «.•  (pi.  -iiffe),  river.  few. 

ber  §er6ft,    «.»    autumn    [har-  ber  ^arf,  «.« (§  76,  3,  a),  park. 

vest].  bie  ©tabt,  «.*  {pL  a),  city, 

^utc,  adv.  to-day.  ber  @tu^t,  «.'  (pi.  ii),  chair 
ber  ^o^n,  «.*  (pi.  ft),  boat,  row-         [stool]. 

boat.  ber  %\\6),  «.*  table  [dish]. 

licgen,  v.  lie,  be  situated.  ttxirm,  adj.  warm. 

bie  Suft,  8.*  (pi.  ii),  air.  ha^  3in^tner,  «.*  room  [timber]. 

Notes.  —  *  3^  (in,  I  have  been.  German  uses  the  present  tense, 
generally  with  an  adverb  referring  to  present  time,  to  denote  that 
which  has  been  and  still  is.  In  such  a  case  English  uses  the  perfect. 
— 'Xage^  ace.  of  measure ;  duration  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  ace. 
— 'cilt  pMX ;  §§  4,  1,  a  and  73,  1.  —  *  pc^t,  sees;  from  fel^cn,  which 
changes  its  root-vowel  in  the  2.  and  8.  pers.  sing.,  the  inflection  being 
as  follows :  id^  fe^e,  bu  fic^fl,  er  fie^t,  tttr  fc^cn,  i^r  fe^t,  fie  fel^en*    See 
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§  184.  — *  mt^  aitf ;  both  theae  words  mean  ouj  auf  in  the  sense  of  of>er 
and  upon,  and  an  in  that  of  close  to.  Thus  a  boat  is  a  u  f  bem  ^uffe, 
a  city  a  n  bcm  ^tuffc.  On  the  spelling  gtug  —  5P"ff^/  ^  compared  with 
5^6  —  %VL^i,  see  §  2,  8.  —  «  n9di  intmer ;  the  two  words  together  mean 
stiU,  even  now;  said  of  that  which  has  been  and  still  is. 

EXERCISE  8 
Colloquy  :  Strong  Nouns,  Second  Class 

1 

3)er  5parf  ift  fd^dn  am  3lbenb/  nid^t  toa^xV 

3jait»^^l';  fe^en  toxx  und*  einen  Slugcnblidt.  ®a  ift  eine 
Sanf  unter  bem  Saume  bort. 

©el^r  gem';  abet  gel^en  ©ie  nod^  l^eute  abenb*  nid^t  in« 
^onjert  ? 

SQBol^I  nid^t ;  bie  5pt&^e  ftnb  ju  teuer.  31m  ©d^Iuffe  be« 
SDlonatg  bin  id^  immer  arm. 

2)a8  ift  alfo''  bag  §inbemig !  9iun,  jum  ©Ittdt'  l^abe  id^  jtod 
Sillette.*    Jlommen  ©ie  nur  mit.^* 

2 

It  is  lovely  in  the  park  to-night,  isn't  it  ? ' 

Yes  indeed  ;  let*  us  sit  down  a  moment.  There  are  chairs 
yonder.       • 

Very  welP^;  but  only  a  moment.  I  am  going  to  the 
concert  yet  this  evening.^* 

Have  you  a  seat  already  ?  ^' 

Yes,  I  have  two  tickets.     Pray  come  along. 

EXERCISE  8  a 

1.  3)ie  Slbenblonjerte  im  5parf  ftnb  fel^r  gut.  2.  3d^  lomme 
in  einem  3luflenblidt.  3.  §aben  ©ie  ein  SiUet  ium  ilonjert? 
4.  ®er  airbeiter  ^at  atterlei  §inbemiffe  im  Seben.  6,  2)er 
ilaften  liegt  unter  bem  2:ifd^e.  6.  ®ie  5pio^e  ftnb  fel^r  teuer, 
nid^t  toal^r  ?  7.  Sim  ©d^luffe  beg  Xa^z^  ftel^t  man  atterki  SJr* 
beiter  auf  ben  Sanlen  im  5ParI.  8.  Jlommen  ©ie  mit  ixn^  in  ben 
$arl ;  eg  ift  fe^r  fd^dn  unter  ben  Saumen.  9.  3jd^  bin  nut 
am  %a^t  im  ^xmxmx,  nid^t  in  ber  Slad^t, 
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EXERCISE  8  b 

1.  In  the  daytime  the  air  is  very  warm.  2.  He  lives  two 
months  of  the  year  in  a  little  house  on  the  river.  3.  I  see 
Fraulein  Berta  yonder  under  the  trees.  4.  We  are  already 
at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  5.  Come"  along  to  the  con- 
cert; luckily  I  have  two  seats.  6.  Are  the  tickets  very 
expensive  ?  7.  There  is^*  still  a  place  at  the  table.  8.  Here 
you  have  a  chair  and  yonder  are  two  seats  on  the  bench. 
9.  I  see  difficulties  right  at  the  ^*  beginning. 


Vocabulary 


ber  Witnh,  s.*  even-ing. 

q1|o,  adv,  so,  then  [also]. 

arm,  adj,  poor. 

bcr  Wc^tnhlVd,  s,^  moment. 

bie  SBanf,  «.*  (pi*  fi),  bench. 

ha^  ©itte't,  s*  (pi.  SBiflettc,  also 

SiaetS),  ticket. 
^fpron,  it,  there, 
gern,  adv.  willingly,  gladly. 
ha^  ®lvLd,  8,*  (no  plural),  luck, 

fortune. 
hai  §i'nbcmi§,  «.*  hindr-ance, 

difficulty. 
\a,  adv,  yes. 
fommen,  v.  come. 


bag  ^onjc'rt,  «.*  concert. 

bcr  $laj,  «.*  (pi.  a),  place,  seat. 

bcr  ©c^Iui  «•'  (pi-  ©c^Iuffe),  end, 
close. 

fd^on,  adv.  already,  quite. 

fd^Sn,  adj.  beautiful,  lovely 
[sheen]. 

fe^en,  v.  set,  seat. 

teuer,  adj.  dear,  expensive. 

un^f  pron.  (dot.  and  ace.)  us. 

unter,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  un- 
der, among. 

ttKil^,  adj.  true. 

5U,  prep,  (dat.)  tO^  at,  for;  as 
adv.  too. 


Notes.  —  ^  am  9ihtnh,  in  the  evening ;  so,  also,  am  %OL%t,  in  the 
daytime. — ^  ttif^t  ttia^r,  isn't  itf  for  tfl  ed  nid^t  Wdf^v,  is  it  not  true? 
a  very  common  phrase,  implying  that  an  affirmative  answer  is  ex- 
pected.— *  3^  t^offif  yes  indeed;  xoolfi  is  often  added  to  break  the 
abraptness  of  a  simple  ja.  —  *  fe^etl  tt»ir  tttli^,  let  us  sit  down;  literally^ 
seat  we  tta.  The  verb  is  subjunctive,  1.  pers.  pi.,  best  translated  by 
let.— ^^tf^t  gent,  all  right,  very  well.  —  ^^tnit  ahtnh,  this  evening 
(§4, 1,  a).  — 7  ^aS  ift  a(fo,  so  that  is;  remember  that  alfo  never  means 
fliw.  —  8  ^nm  ®IM,  luckily ;  literally,  for  luck.  ®IM  is  for  @c4fld ; 
it  is  only  AM  that  is  cognate  with  luck.  —  •  f&iUtttt ;  t  doubled  to 
mark  the  preceding  vowel  as  short  (§  14,  2,  and  34,  1,  a).  Pronounce 
Bit-y^<-e.  — w  S^ommeit  @ie  rntr  wit,  pray  come  along.  The  verb  is 
impeMtive,  2.  pers.  pi.    With  this  form  of  address  @ie  can  not  b^ 
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omitted  as  you  is  in  English.  iRur  with  an  imperative  means  Just  or 
pray.  -—  ^^  Very  well,  not  fc^r  Wo^J,  nor  fe^r  gut  (see  note  5  above). 
—  ^  I  am  going,  etc.  The  order  is :  I  go  yet  this  evening  to,  etc.  — 
^  already ;  the  order :  Have  you  already,  etc.  —  ^^  There  is ;  ba  \% 
if  « there '  means  *•  in  that  place/  otherwise  ed  i{l.  — "  right  at  the, 
{(^on  am. 

Thibd  Class,  Strong  Declension 

88.  Membership.     The  third  class  embraces:   (1)  a 
large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  mainly  neuter,  but 
with  a  few  masculines;  (2)  all  nouns  in  turn;  (3)  a  few 
neuters  of  foreign  origin  with  accent  on  the  ultima ;  e.  g. , 
©pita'l,  hospital^  pi.  ©pita'Icr. 

1.  Note  that  this  class  contains  no  feminines.  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  class  of  monosyllabic  neuters.  See 
§  276, 1. 

2.  Nouns  in  turn  (cognate  with  dam  in  kingdom)  are 
neuter;  but  note  the  exceptions,  bet  Sleid^tum^  riches,  and 
bcr  Srrtum,  error, 

89.  The  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular.  The  genitive 
has  the  ending  eS  or  ^,  the  dative  the  ending  e  or  no 
ending  at  all,  precisely  as  in  the  second  class. 

90.  Formation  of  the  Plural.  The  nominative  plural 
always  has  the  ending  cr,  to  which  the  dative  adds  n. 
The  vowel  preceding  cr  always  has  umlaut,  if  capable 
of  it,  nouns  in  turn  making  the  plural  in  turner. 

1.  A  number  of  nouns  belong  both  to  the  third  and  to 
the  second  class,  having  two  plurals,  one  in  cr,  the  other  in  . 
e,  usually  with  difference  of  meaning ;  thus  ba^  Sanb  means 
either  bond  or  ribbon,  but  in  the  plural  Sanbe  means  bonds, 
while  Sanber  means  ribbons.     See  §  276. 

91.  Examples.  9Kann,  man;  ^au^f  house;  Stttcrtum, 
antiquity. 
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Singular 

Nom. 

ber  -iDiann 

bad  ^aud 

bad  SHtertum 

Gen. 

bed  -iDtanned 

bed  ^aufed 

bed  Sntertuntd 

Dat. 

bent  5iKanne 

bent  §aufe 

bent  9(ltertum 

Aco. 

ben  ifllann 

bad  i^aud 
Plural 

bad  9(Itertum 

Nom. 

bie  iDianner 

bie  ^aufer 

bie  3tttertilmer 

Gen. 

ber  m&nmx 

bet  §aufer 

bet  3tttettunter 

Dat. 

ben  ifllannem 

ben  §aufem 

ben  aitertiintem 

Ace. 

bie  5iKanner 

bie  §aufcr 

bie  aitettiimet 

EXERCISE  9 

47 


Learn  the  inflection  of  fein  and  U)ol^nen  in  the  preterit 
tense.  The  latter  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  very  large 
class  of  verbs  called  ^  weak.' 


id^  Wax,  I  was 
bu  n>arft^  thou  wast 
et  toat,  he  was 
toir  toaren,  we  were 
\f)X  toart,  you  were 
fie  toaten,  they  were 


xdf  h>ol^nte^  /  lived 
bu  n>ol^nteft^  thou  livedst 
et  iDol^nte,  he  lived 
\o\x  iDol^nten,  we  lived 
\\jx  tool^ntet,  you  lived 
fie  iDol^nten,  they  lived 


Readinq  Lbsbox  :  Strong  Nouns,  Third  Class 

2)ie  Seute  l^tet  im  §aufe^  finb  fel^t  fteunblid^.  35et  SQSitt  ift 
Jlaufmann '  unb  ein  5Kann  bon  ©eift  unb  ©entiit.  2Kf o  ift  et 
natutlid^  ein  ^teunb  toon  Siid^etn*  unb  Silbetn.  6t  l^at  gtuei 
^inbet,  einen  ©o^n  unb  eine  S^od^tet.  3^  h)at  geftetn  mi  ben 
fttnbetn  auf  bent  Sanbe^  unb  befuc^te  bad  @c^Io^  eined  @be[« 
tnannd.  SSont  2^utnte  bed  ©d^bffed  fte^t  man  Ubet  ^^cilet  unb 
aSalbet  bid  and  ©ebitge. 


EXERCISE  9  a 


!•  3)ie  Sild^et  auf  bent  2^ifc^e  gel^Sten  einem  ^Jteunbe  bed 
J^aufed.    2.  3)a  lommen  jmei  3Rdnnet  butd^  ben  SBalb.    3.  @ie 
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ift  bie  SRutter  l)on  jtvet  ftinbem.  4.  3)a$  i^ou^  etne^  Sbelman^ 
ned  ift  etn  @c^(og.  5.  SbeQeute  ftnb  nid^t  immer  Jtinber  beS 
©liidEe^  unb  tool^nen  nid^t  immer  in  ©c^ldjfem.  6.  SQSer  to6S)nt 
in  ben  i&aufem  am  ^luffe?  7.  S)ie  Setool^ner  ber  §aufer  fmb 
meifteng  2lrbeiter.  8.  ®er  Slnfang  be«  Sud^e^  ift  fel^r  intereffant ; 
ben  ©d^Iu^  fenne  id^  noc^  nic^t.  9.  ®a^  Silberbud^  gei^drt  ben 
itinbern.  10.  3)ie  Scaler  unb  SBalber  be«  ©ebirglanbeg  fmb  fel^r 
fd^5n  im  ^erbfte. 

EXERCISE  9  b 

1.  That  is  the  picture  of  a  friend.  •?.  Those  are  pictures  of* 
friends.  3.  She  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  4.  People 
of  *  intelligence  are  always  friends  of  the  country.  5.  I  see 
a  few  houses  in  the  valley.  6.  He  has  the  intelligence  of  a 
man,  the  feeling  of  a  child.  7.  He  has  two  castles  in  the 
country.  8.  Do  you  see  the  castle  yonder  with  the  trro 
towers  ?  9.  The  books  and  pictures  belong  to  the  man-of - 
the-house.'  10.  Are  you  a  friend  of^  children?  11.  I 
know  the  men ;  they  are  friends  of  my  father. 

Vocabulary 

Note.  —  Since  all  nouns  of  the  third  class  have  umlaut  in  the  plural, 
if  possible,  the  modification  of  the  vowel  does  not  need  to  be  specially  in- 
dicated for  words  of  that  class. 

ba§  SBilb,  s.^  picture.  ha§  Sanb,^*.*-^  land,  country, 

bis,  prep,  (ace)  up  to,  until ;  ficutc,  pL  only,  people. 

bi§  an,  clear  to,  as  far  as.  natiirli(i|,  adv,  of  course,  natur- 
baS  iBud^,  s,^  book.  ally. 

bcr  @belmann,  s,^  noble-man.  ba§  ©d^Io^,  ».'  {pi,  soff?),  castle, 

ber  fjreunb,  s*  friend.  bcr  <Bo^n,  «.*  (pL  o),  son. 

freunbU(i|,  adj,  friendly,  kind.  ba^  Za\,  s,^  valley,  dale, 

bcr  ®cift,  8.^  intelligence,  spirit,  ber  2^urm,  s*  (pL  u),  tower. 

ghost.  iiber,  prep,  (ace,  and  dat,)  over, 
baS  Ocmut,  «.'  feeling,  soul.  about, 

gcftcm,  adv.  yester-day.  bon,  prep,  (dat,)  from,  of. 

ber    ^aufmann,     s.^     merchant  htt  3Bolb,  «.'  forest  [wold]. 

[chapman].  ber  ©irt,  s,*  landlord,  man-of - 
M  ^nt>,  s,^  «hild.  the-honse. 
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Notes. — i  ^m  ^anfe,  in  the  house  ;  at  home  =  gu  ^aufc.  —  ^  5^aitf- 
;  this  and  some  other  compounds  of  iD'^ann  have  two  plurals, 
one  in  ^manner,  the  other  in  4eute,  the  latter  being  without  reference 
to  sex;  thus  ^aufmannet;  merchaTds^  tradesmen;  ^aufleute,  trades- 
people.—  ^  Hon  93fid^ent,  of  books;  t)on  with  a  dat.  may  take  the  place 
of  a  gen.,  cin  grcunb  oon  S5fld^ern,  being  =  ein  grcuub  ber  S3fl(i^er.  One 
could  not  say  cin  grcunb  S5ild^cr.  —  *  ttuf  be«  fianbe^  in  the  country, 
as  opposed  to  in  the  city.  3ni  Sanbe  means  in  the  country  taken  as  a 
whole,  including  the  cities.  —  *  of,  Don.  —  •  man-of-the-house ;  words 
thus  joined  by  hyphens  are  to  be  translated  in  Grerman  as  one  word. 
—  '  Saitb ;  the  usual  plural  of  ?anb  is  Sanbcr ;  Sanbe  is  poetic,  or  used 
in  compounds,  as  bte  9lteberlanbe,  the  Netherlands. 

EXERCISE  10 
Colloquy  :  Strong  Nouns,  Third  Class 

1 

SIBie  \pat  ift  e3  too^l?^    ©e^en  toir  nid^t  balb  nai)  §aufe?^ 

®«  ift  tDO^I  *  jiemlid^  fr at ;  id^  f el^e  f d^on  Sid^ter  in  ber  Stabt 
bort. 

Sa,  e«  h)irb  *  fd^on  bunfel,  unb  ber  SBeg  burd^  ben  2BaIb  ift 
giemlid^  lang. 

aifo  gel^en  toir  quer  burd^  bie  ^elber. 

©el^r  gem ;  aber  toag  ift  ba«  2)in0  bort  am  3lanbe  be^  §oIje^  ?  * 

3d^  toei^  nid^t ;  ein  ©efj)enft  bietteic^t. 

3)a  bift  bu  \ooi)l  im  gi^ttum  ;  fiir  bie  ©eifter  ift  eg  nod^  gu  friil^ 
am  2lbenb> 

i  2 

Let  us  go  *  home ;  it  is  getting  late. 
Yes,  there  is  a  light  in  the  little  house  yonder  already^ 
It  is  pretty  dark  in  the  woods ;  do  you  know  ^  the  way  ? 
Not  very  well  • ;  let  us  go  across  thru  the  field. 
Very  well ;  but  what  is  that  thing  yonder  among  ^°  the 
leaves  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  it  is  a  spook. 

It  is  pretty  early  in  the  evening  for  spooks,  isn't  it  ? 

EXERCISE  10  a 

1.  3^  M^  riw  Si^i  "^^"^^  We  flatter  ber  Sdume.     2.  2)ie 
©inge  anf  bem  2:ifd^e  gel^bren  ben  Sinbern.    3.  ©el^en  tnir  burd^g 
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tjelb  ober  burd^  ben  SEBalb  ?  4.  3i<^  f ^^«  Sid^ter  in  ben  ^enftem 
beS  ©d^loffe^.  6.  gc^  lenne  jlwei  SBege  toon  l^ier  nai)  ber  ©tabt. 
6.  3)a«  Sud^  ^at  aCeriei  Silber  am  Slanbe  ber  ©latter.  7.  @g 
jtnb  allerlei  gtrtilmer  in  bem  Sud^e.  8.  SDer  SBeg  burd^3  2^al 
ift  fel^r  Qui  bid  an  ben  9lanb  bed  3Ba(bed.  9.  ^i)  j^abe  ba^ 
Sud^  unb  bie  Silber  toon  einem  greunbe.  10.  2)ie  ®eifter  be« 
©ebirged  finb  freunblid^. 

EXERCISE  10  b 

1.  I  am  going  home.  2.  Father  is  not  at  home. 
3.  Mother  is  in  the  house.  4.  I  see  you  know  ^^  very  little 
of  ^^  books  and  pictures.  5.  For  the  mother  the  children  are 
the  light  of  the  house.  6.  Do  you  know  *  the  way  thru 
the  fields?  7.  The  thing  is  among  the  books  on  the  table. 
8.  What  do  you  know"  of"  ghosts  and  spooks?  9.  The 
spirit  of  the  book  is  good,  but  it  has  a  few  errors.  10.  How 
long  is  the  way  from  here  to  ^'  the  edge  of  the  woods  ? 

Vocabulary 

balb,  adv,  soon  [bold].  ber  9lanb,  s.^  edge,  border. 

bog  SBIatt,  s.'  leaf  [blade].  fpfit,  adv.  adj.  late. 

ha^  3)ing,  s.*  thing.  toieflei'c^t,  adv.  perhaps. 

bunfel,  adj.  dark.  toa^,  pron.  (inter.)  what. 

ha^  gelb,  «.'  field.  ber  9Scg,  s.»  way. 

frill^,  ado.  adj.  early.  tocrben,  v.  become  ;  e§  mirb,  it 

fur,  prep,  (ace.)  for.  is  becoming. 

bag  ®efj)e'nft,  «.'  ghost,  spook.  iDie,  adv.  how,  as  [why]. 

ha^  $oIj,  s.^  wood,  forest.  tDiffcn,  v.  know  ;  id^  tvt{%  I  know 

ber  Srrtmm,  «.'  error.  [to  wit]. 

bag  Sici&t,  5.'  Ught.  jictnlid^,  adv.  pretty,  tolerably. 

quer,  adv.  across. 

Notes. — i  ttio^I,  I  wonder.  — ^na^  4^aufe,  home.  —  «  ftio^I,  pro6- 
ably,  no  doubt,  I  presume,  I  reckon,  I  guess.  — *  t^  toxth,  it  is  getting; 
3.  pars,  sing,  pres.  of  ttjerben,  which  inflects  thus :  id)  ttjcrbe,  bu  ttjirjl, 
cr  tDlrb,  tDir  wcrben,  il^r  tDcrbet,  jtc  tDcrben.  —  *  ^ol^t^ ;  here  =  ^aih, 
woods.  The  more  common  sense  is  wood,  as  a  material.  —  ^  Let  us 
go,  ge^cn  Wlr  (see  Ex.  8,  n.  4).— ^  already,  fd^on ;  directly  after  ifl. — 
*  do  you  know,  fentijl  bu ;  the  use  of  bu  in  this  exercise,  instead  of 
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&ie,  presupposes  that  the  speakers  are  very  intimate  friends.  —  *  Not 
Teiy  well,  nic^t  fe^r  gut ;  but  in  the  next  sentence  very  well  =»  fe^r 
genu — ^^  among,  untcr,  with  dat. — iiyon  know,  bu  tDeigt;  do  you 
know,  tDeigt  bu«  The  pres.  of  n)iffen  inflects  irregularly  as  follows :  t(^ 
toei6,  bu  toci6t,-«  toelg,  h)ir  tDiffcn,  i^r  wigt,  ftc  tolffcn^— "of,  Don; 
note  that  of  with  a  verb,  as  in  know  of^  speak  off  etc.,  cannot  be 
translated  by  the  genitive.  —  "  to,  bid  an,  with  ace. 

The  Weak  Declension 

92.  Membership.  The  weak  declension  embi-aces : 
(1)  a  considerable  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  mainly 
feminine,  but  with  a  few  masculines ;  (2)  nearly  all  the 
feminines  of  more  than  one  syllable ;  (3)  masculines 
that  end  in  e;  (4)  many  foreign  masculines  that  have 
the  accent  on  the  ultima. 

1.  There  are  no  neuter  noons  of  the  weak  declension. 
While  it  contains  numerous  masculines,  it  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  feminines  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  only  nouns 
of  the  latter  class  that  do  not  belong  to  it  being  3Kutter, 
%o6)Ux,  and  a  few  in  ni«,  f al  and  funft. 

93.  A  Rule  of  Gender.  The  suflBxes  ct,  l^cit,  hit,  in, 
fci^ft  and  ung  invariably  form  feminine  nouns  of  the 
weak  declension. 

1.  This  rule  covers  a  very  large  number  of  words.  The 
ending  l^eit^  cognate  with  hood  in  manhood,  forms  a  multi- 
tude of  abstracts  from  adjectives,  as  ^reil^eit^  freedom^  from 
fret,  free;  feit  has  a  similar  function  (§  387,  7)  ;  in  forms 
feminines  that  correspond  to  masculines,  as  StbnxQ,  kingf 
fionigin,  queen  ;  fd^aft  is  cognate  with  ship  in  friendshvp  = 
^eunbfc^aft,  and  ung  with  ing  in  warning  =  SBamung. 

2.  The  foreign  suffixes  ie,  il  and  ion  also  form  feminine 
nouns. 

94.  Formation  of  the  Cases.  Masculines  add  (e)n  to 
the  nominative  singular  to  form  all  the  other  cases,  sin- 
gular and  pluraL     Feminines  add  (e)n  thruout  the  plui'al. 
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1.  The  case-ending  is  n  if  the  noun  ends  in  t,  el^  er  or  at, 
otherwise  it  is  en.  But  ^err,  gentleman^  sir^  Mr.,  generally 
has  in  the  singular  Qtxxn,  in  the  plural  ^erren. 

2.  Feminines  in  in  have  the  plural  in  innen.* 
8.  No  weak  noun  has  umlaut  as  a  plural-sign. 

95.  Examples.  9J2enfd^,  marij  mankind;  ^na6e,  hoy; 
gtau,  vrifcj  Mrs. ;  SBIumc,  flower. 


Singular 

N. 

bet  aRenfd^ 

bet  ^nabe       bie  dau- 

bie 58Iume 

G. 

bed  ^JJtenfd^en 

bed  itnaben     ber  %xan 

ber  Slutne 

D. 

bem  SKenfd^en 

bem  itnaben    ber  %xau 

ber  Slume 

A. 

ben  SRenfd^en 

ben  itnaben .   bie  ^rau 

bie  Slume 

Plural 

N.  bie  SRenfd^en  bie  ftnaben  •  bie  ^auen  bie  Slumen 

G.  ber  SKenfd^en  ber  ^naben  •  ber  ^tauen  ber  S3lutncn 

D.  ben  SKenft^en  ben  itnaben  ben  ^tauen  ben  Slutnen 

A.  bie  SJlenfc^en  bie  ^naben  bie  ^rauen  bie  Slumcn 

1.  So  also  ber  ©tube'nt,  the  student :  bed  ©tubenten,  bem 
©tubenten^  ben  ©tubenten^  pi.  in  all  cases,  ©tubenten. 

96.  Rule  of  Order  II:  Position  of  Adverbs.  In  the 
normal  order  an  adverb  must  not  come  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  verb ;  thus  /  hardly  knowj  id)  tDci^  faum ;  he 
never  goes  to  churchy  cr  gcl^t  nie  in  bie  ^rdje. 

1.  An  adverb  of  time  usually  takes  precedence  of  other 
adverbs ;  thus  /  knew  him  very  well  at  that  time,  \i)  lannte 
il^n  bamald  fel^r  QUt ;  he  is  usually  at  home  evenings,  cr  ift 
abenbd  getobJ^ntid^  ju  $aufe. 

EXERCISE   11 
Reading  Lesson  :  Weak  Nouns 

Sd^  binfd^on  jel^n  SBod^en  in  ber  ^rembe/  unb  bie  S^xt  ber* 
gel^t  ntir  fel^r  fd^neK  iiber  ber  3(rbeit.    ^^c^  l^abe  tdgKd^  eine 
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6))ra(l^ftunbe  *  unb  )ti>et  Stunben  todc^entUc^  in  ber  SRuftf •  gfftr 
bie  Bpxad^t  ^abe  i^  einen  gebrer,  fur  bie  SRufit  eine  2el^rmn.* 
fiber  *  bie  gamilie,  bef  onberd  fiber  ben  $ou«^erm  •  unb  bie  ftin* 
ber,  f d^rieb  •  id^  neuHc^  ein  J)aar  3rilen.  ®ie  JJrou  SBirtin '  ifl 
eine  SBeltbame '  unb  gel^t  biel  in  ©efedfd^aft. 

EXERCISE  11a 

1.  3(^  l^obe  9(rbeit  ouf *  jtDei  SBoc^en.  2.  SDad  Seben  M^"" 
SKenfc^en  ifl  lurj.  3.  a)er"  aRenfd^  ift  immer  ba«  «inb  ber 
3eit.  4.  a)ie^**  aWenfd^en  ftnb  «inber  ber  3eiten.  6.  3S8er  i|l 
ber  Sater  beg  Jlnaben?  6.  3P  We  ®ame  eine  %x(m  ober  ein 
grdulein  ?  7.  itennen  6ie  bie  3Rutter  ber  «naben  ?  8.  gg  i|l 
bie  3eit  ber  "  Slumen.  9.  ©ie  SJame  ift  eine  ^eunbin  ber  ga* 
milie.  10.  a)ie3Jlab(l^en  ftnb  greunbinnen  ber  SKuftf.  11.  ©ie 
gamilie  ge^t  nad^  jtoei  SBod^en  in  bie  ^tembe.  12.  ®a'3  ift  3lrs 
beit  fur  eine  3)ame,  nic^t  fur  einen  §erm.  13.  3^  fc^reibe  bie^^ 
mal  nur  ein  paax  S^ikn ;  id^  l^abe  n>enig  3^^* 

EXERCISE  1 1  b 

1.  Work  "  is  good  for  man."  2.  The  lady  is  the  mother 
of  "ten  children.  8.  Two  of"  the  ten  children  are  boys. 
4.  The  man-of-the-hoose  is  a  friend  of  society .^^  5.  What 
do  you  know"  of"  the  language  of  flowers?"  6.  The 
time  is  too  short  for  a  music-lesson.  7.  Well,  how  goes  it 
with  the  language-lessons  ?  8.  The  boy's  mother  is  a  teach- 
er. 9.  He  is  a  student  and  knows  ^^  all  sorts  of  languages. 
10.  The  weeks  pass  very  quickly ;  it  is  already  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn-time. 

Vocabulary 

bie  3(rbcit,  w,  work.  ber  fiel^rcr,  «.'  teacher. 

befonbcrS,  adv.  especially.  inir,  pron.  (dot,)  to  me,  for  me. 

bie  5)QTne,  w,  lady,  dame.  bie  3Rufi'f,  to.  music. 

bie  gomi'Iie,  w.  family.  neulic^,  adv.  lately  [newly]. 

bie  Srcmbc,  w.  foreign  land.  o,  interj.  O,  oh. 

bie  ©cfeUfci^ft,  w.  society.  fd^eH,  adj,  swift;  as  adv.  swiftly. 
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bie  6))rad^,  w.  language.  bie  Wiodjit,  w.  week. 

bie  ©tunbe,  to.  hour,  lesson.  tioBd^ntltd^,  adv.  weekly. 

tdglid^,  adj.  adv.  daily.  ^^n,  num.  ten. 

kjetge'fien,  v.  pass  [forego].  bie  B^i^^f  ^*  ^®* 

bieI,iT0n.  adj.  adv.  much.  bie  3citr  ^^  time  [tide], 
bie  ®elt,  w.  world. 

Notes.— 1  ill  bet  gfrewbe,  abroad.  — s6)midHitiuibe,  lan^ruai/e- 
leMon;  a  compound  of  @pra(^e  (with  e  dropped)  and  ©tunbe. — 
*£e'(rerrit,  woman  teacher,  Secret  being  always  a  man  teacher. — 
^  ftHer,  in  the  sense  of  concerning^  aboutj  takes  the  ace.  — '  4^ioid> 
(ernt,  man-of4,he-hou9e.  —  *  fdprieb  id|,  I  wrote;  inverted  because  an 
adverbial  phrase  precedes.  This  verb  belongs  to  the  class  called 
*  strong,'  which  form  their  preterit  by  means  of  internal  vowel-change. 
The  inflection  runs :  i(^  fc^rieb,  bu  f^i^iebfl/  er  f^rieb,  tiiir  f^rieben,  i^c 
{(^riebt^fte  f^rieben.  — 7  bie  g^oit  CBirtin,  my  landlady;  ^err  and  ^cau 
often  precede  titles  for  courtesy's  sake.  When  thus  used  they  should 
not  be  translated.  —  >  SBeltbame^  woman  of  the  world,  i.  e.  of  fashion, 
•— •iwf ;  here  =  f  or.  — 10  beiJ,  bet;  see  Ex.  4,  n.  8.  Sl^cnfd^  =  *man' 
in  distinction  from  animals ;  SD^^ann  =  '  man '  in  distinction  from 
woman.  —  u  xjse  the  generic  article.  —  ^  of,  Don.  —  ^  do  you  know, 
koiffen  @ie,  or  toeigt  bit. — ^^  knows,  lennt 


.  EXERCISE  12 
Colloquy  :  Weak  Nouns 
1 

3bin,  iDad  gibt  ed  in  bet  3^^n0  ' 
SRid^t  biel ;  nur  eine  9Renge  ^  itieimgfeiten. 
&  ift*  bod^  ino^I  eth)a«  barin  Uber »  ^olitif,  ttbet  bie  SBal^Ien? 
©el^r  toenig ;  aber  bie  3laifxxi)Un  beuten  auf  einen  ©ieg  fiir 
bie  Senu)!raten. 

5Keinen  ©ie  in  bet  SRation  iiberl^auj)t,  ober  nur  in  ber  ©tabt  ? 
gd^  meine  in  ber  Station ;  aber  bie  ©ad^e  ift  nod^  nid^t  getni^. 
SEBie  gro^  ift  bie  3Rel^rl^eit  ber  3)embfraten  l^ier  in  ber  ©tabt  ? 
©ie  l^aben  eine  3Kel^rl^eit  bon  eth)a  jtoeil^unbert  ©tintmen. 

2 

I  see  you  have  a  paper.    How  is*  the  election  going? 
The  evening  papers  ^  have  not  much  about  politacs. 
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But  they  sorely  have  *  reports  from  the  city,  have  they 
not? 

Oh,  yes ;  luck  ^  is  on  the  side '  of  the  democrats. 

How  large  is  the  majority  ? 

According  to  *  the  papers  they  have  a  majority  of  aboat 
two  hundred  votes. 

EXERCISE  12  a 

1.  3)ie  5IWel^rl^cit  ber  Slrbeiter  jtnb  ©emoltoten.  ji.  ®ie 
@tabt  f)ai  ettDa  jel^n  3^tungm :  ein  3(6enbblatt  ^®  unb  eine  ^enge 
SWotflmblatter.  3.  @«  ift  bie  3eit  ber  ©tabttoo^Ien,  abet  ic^ 
tuci^  fel^r  toenig  Don  ber  ^olttif: — 4.  a)ie  SBege  ber  ?PoIitif  jtnb 
meiftend  fel(^r  bunfel.  6.  §ier  finb  Slumen  in  ^Jlenge  "  unb  fur 
eine  itleinigfeit  )u  l^aben."  6.  3)er  fj^ebe  ift  nic^t  intmer  ein 
®Iu(f  "  im  2eben  ber  SRationen.  7.  @«  gibt  eine  gjlenge  ®efea:« 
fc^aften  unter  ben  6tubenten.  8.  SBie  fd^neK  Dergel^en  bie  2^age 
unb  SBod^en !  9.  S)ie  3laci^ric^t  Don  einem  ©iege  ber  Slrbeiter  ift 
9eh>i^  nid^t  iDal^r.  10.  ^i)  fc^teibe  ein  93ud^  ilber  bie  6))rad^e 
ber  ilinber. 

EXERCISE  12  b 

1.  There  qomes  the  boy  with  the  evening  paper.  2.  Here 
are  only  a  few  lines  about  politics.  8.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  are  mostly  democrats.  4.  I  am  a  democrat  and 
the  son  of  a  democrat.  5.  Politics  is  not  the  affair  of  a 
boy.  6.  That  points  to  a  victory  for  the  workingmen,  does 
it  not?  7.  He  wrote  a  mass  of  books  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  8.  Are  yon  on  the  side  of  the  majority  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  city-park  ?  9.  There  are  ^*  all  sorts  of  people  in 
the  world.     10.  Is  there  ^*  a  language  of  flowers  ?  " 

Vocabulary 

bari'n,  adv.  therein,  in  it.  geben,  v.  give ;  ed  gibt  (toUh  ace) 

ber  ^emofra't,  to,  democrat.  there  is,  there  are. 

beuten,  v.  (auf,  ace)  point  (to).  gcwt'fe,   adj\   certain  ;    as   adv. 

ho6^,  adv.  yet,  still,  tho.  certainly,  to  be  sure. 

tixoa,  adv.  about,  approximately,  grog,  adj.  great. 

tim9,  pron.  dWe/'.)  something,      l^nbert,  num.  hundred. 
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bit  itlmiqtau   ^-  trifle,  small      5ie  ^olitiX  *-  poUtks. 

matter,  tririalitT.  bit  Bo6$t,  v.  affair,  thing  [sake]. 

bie  IBUWsfttl,  V.  majority  [aoie-     bit  8cilt,  w.  aide. 

hoad,  aiare-Det^].  ber  ^vt%,  s.'  Tictoiy. 

neinen,  r.  rneaa.  bte  Btimnic,  v.  voice,  Tote. 

bie  fISengf ,  v.  mass,  multitude.       nber^s^pt  o^^-  in  general,  at 
bit  92adjridrt,   ir.   report,  news,  large  [ovar-liaad]. 

tidings.  bie  Sa^U  v.  choice,  electionT^ 

bie  ^Mn,  w.  nationu  bie  S^itung,  v.  newspaper  [tid- 

ing]. 

Notes. — ^  9ttmgt  fllciaifleitca,  man  of  tryu» ;  notice  the  alienee 
of  a  prep.  JMeinigtettrn  is  in  i^iposition  with  Sltoige.  —  *  (&»  tfl  bidl 
iaa|I  tbm§t  there  is  mtrdy  something;  bo(4  ndiffi,  surdy,  bix^  em- 
phasizing the  probahili^  implied  hy  ido^L — *  iict  ^alttt^  on  {about) 
politics.  Olserye  that  the  Englidi  plurals  in  -tcs,  e.  g.  politics^ 
physics,  mathematics,  are  not  plural  in  German.  —  *  is  .  .  .  going, 
ge^t  (see  Ex.  5,  n.  3).  —  *  erening  paper,  Sbenbjeitung.  — *  They  surely 
hare  .  .  .  hare  they  not,  man  ^t  bo4  toolfi . . .  nic^t  toa^r? — "^  luck, 
ba%  @lfi(f.  —  '  on  the  side,  auf  ber  @ette.  —  *  According  to,  nad^,  with 
dat.  — 10  WeaUIolt ;  Slatt  is  a  common  word  for  Journal,  gazette,  — 
^^  in  Wflen^t,  in  abundance,  in  quantity,  —  ^  gn  l^abea,  to  be  had,  — 
^  (BifUt,  piece  of  good  fortune,  blessirtg,  —  "  There  are,  c«  gibt  The 
present  of  gebcn  inflects  thus :  i(^  gebc,  bu  gibfl,  er  gibt,  iwic  gebcn, 
i^r  gebt,  fie  geben.  On  the  epelling  gibt,  instead  of  giebt,  see  Ap- 
pendix L  — 1»  Is  there,  gibt  e«. — ^language  of  flowers,  ^pxad^t  ber 
^tumen,  or  ^lumenfprac^e. 

The  Meced  Declension 

97.  Membership.  The  mixed  declension  comprises  a 
number  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  (no  feminines) 
that  inflect  the  singular  after  the  manner  of  the  strong 
declension,  but  the  plural  after  the  manner  of  the  weak. 
To  it  belong : 

1.  A  small  group  of  words  having  no  common  character- 
istic of  form  and  represented  below  by  ber  Staat  and  hai  Sluge. 

2.  Nine  or  ten  masculines  in  e  which  add  n«  for  the 
genitive  singular  and  n  for  all  other  cases. 

rt.  The  ending  en§  appears  also  in  the  genitive  of  baS  §erj, 
heart f  the  real  stem  being  §erjen  ;  the  inflection  runs:  nom.' 
and  aoo.  ^era,  gen.  ©erjeng,  dat.  $erjen^  pi.  ^erjen. 
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3.  Latin  nouns  in  unaccented  or^  with  plural  in  o'ren. 

4.  A  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  neuters  which  make 
the  plural  in  tn,  or  ten  if  the  Latin  plural  ended  in  ia, 

98.  Examples.     @taat,  state;  9iamc,  name;   5)oftor, 
doctor ;  Slugc,  eye  ;  S)rama,  drama  ;  ©tubium,  stvdy. 


Singular 

Nom. 

ber  ©taat 

ber  9tame 

ber  ®oItor 

Gen. 

bed  Staoted 

bed  Stamend 

bed  2)oftord 

Dat. 

bem  Staate 

bem  Stamen 

bem  35oItor 

Ace. 

ben  ©taat 

ben  Stamen 
Plural 

ben  ®oItor 

Nom. 

bie  @taaten 

bie  Stamen 

bie  ©oftoren 

Gen. 

ber  @taaten 

ber  Stamen 

ber  ©oftoren 

Dat. 

ben  QftaaUn 

ben  Stamen 

ben  SDoItoren 

Ace. 

bie  Btaattn 

bie  Stamen 
Singular 

bie  ©oftoren 

Nom. 

bad  Sluge 

bad  3)rama 

bad  Stubium 

Gen. 

bed  Sluged 

bed  3)ramad 

bed  @tubiumd 

Dat. 

bem  Sluge 

bem  S)rama 

bem  ©tubium 

Aco. 

bad  9(uge 

bad  3)rama 
Plural 

bad  ©tubium 

Nom. 

bie  ^luQ^n 

bie  3)ramen 

bie  ©tubien 

Gen. 

ber  augen 

ber  2)ramen 

ber  ©tubien 

Dat. 

ben  9(u9en 

ben  2)ramen 

ben  ©tubien 

Ace. 

bie  Slugen 

bie  ®ramen 

bie  ©tubien 

EXERCISE   13 
Reading  Lesson  :  Nouns  of  the  Mixed  Declension 

Son  2^afl  ju  Xa^  *  mad^e  id^  aCerlei  Sefanntfd^aften  unter  ben 
Slad^bam.  ®eftem  abenb  toar  ic^  gu  S^ifd^e  ^  bei  einem  $errn 
Slomend  ©d^mibt^  einem  ^Setter  meiner  *  3Birtin,    $err  ©d^mibt 


1 
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ift  Softer  *  ber  ?pi^irofol)^ie  unb  ?Prof effor  on  •  bet  Untoerfttal. 
3)ie  ©efeSfc^aft  beftanb  oud  lauter  3)oitoren^  $tofefforen  unb 
(Stubenten*  3Ran  rebete*  Diel  k)on  ®ild^em  unb  @tubien,  abet 
aud^  Don  Slngelegen^eitcn  bed  6taated.  ®a3  S^tereffe  fiir  5pos 
litit  ^  ift  je^t  fe^r  leb^aft.  SSir  leben  nod^  im  ^eben^  abet  biel^ 
leic^t  ift  bie  3^^  ^^^  e^riebend  beino^e  )u  @nbe. 

EXERCISE  13a 

L  2)ad  ©ebdube  ge^brt  bem  ®taate,  nid^t  ber  @tabt.  2.  @ine 
SRotion  beftel^t  auS  einem  ©taate,  obet  aud  einet  5Kehfle  ©taaten. 
3.  ^ennen  ©ie  bie  3lamen  Set  Seute  am  3:ifd^e  bort?  4*  3<^ 
fd^reibe  ein  paax  3eilen  im  5Ramen  bed  SJoItord.  6.  ©ie  l^at  bie 
^VL^m  unb  bie  ©timme  ber  Stutter.  6.  3)ad  3"^^^ff^  ^^  bad 
3)rama  unb  filr  bad  ^tubium  bed  !Dramad  ift  je^  f el^r  lebl^aft. 

7.  35cr  §err  35oftor  l^at  eine  SRenge  3Settem  SRamend  ©c^mibt. 

8.  !Dad  ift  bie  airbeit  eined  3»ettqfd  *  Don  bem  ^rof effor.  9.  ©ad 
ift  getoi^  ber  3(nfang  bed  Qnbed.  10.  9(n  ben  @nben  bed  Qim^ 
merd  ftel^t  man  Silber  aud  •^em  gamilienleben.  ' 

EXERCISE  13  b 

1.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ?  2.  That  is  the  son  of 
a  neighbor.  8.  The  neighbors  are  very  friendly.  4.  The 
professor  is  writing  a  book  on  ^^  the  study  of  the  drama. 
5.  Music  ^^  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  6.  That  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  city,  not  of  the  state.  7.  The  interests  of 
the  majority  are  always  on  the  side  of  peace.^^  8.  The 
universities  are  here  an  affair  of  the  states.  9.  The  eyes 
are  the  windows  of  the  heart.  10.  ,1  am  making  a  number 
of  acquaintances  among  the  students  of  the  university. 

Vocabulary 

bie  ^'ngcIc^gcn^Ht,  w.  affair.  bcfte'l^en  (aud),  v.  consist  (of)  ; 

bei,  prep,  (dot,)  by,  at,  at  the  pret,  beftanb. 

house  of.  @nbe  mx,  {gen,  -d),  end. 

beina'^c,  adv,  almost  [by-nigh],  ber  griebe,  mx,  {gen,  -nd) ,  peace, 

bie  ©ela'nntfc^ft,  to,  acquaint-  bad  jjntcre'ffe,  mx,  (gen,  -d),  in- 

ance»  tercst* 
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ie^t,  adv,  now.  bet  ^adjibax,  mx,  neighbor. 

lauter,  adv,  exclusively.  hit  $]^tIo|o))^ie',  to,  philosophy. 

Icbcn,  V.  live.  ber  ^rofc'ffor,  mx,  professor. 

Icbl^ft,  adv.  live-ly.  reben,  v.  talk ;  pret.  rebctc. 

mad^n,  v.  make.  bie  Unit)erftt(l't,  w.  university. 

mcin,  pran.  (poss.)  my.  ber  SSetter,  jwo?.  cousin. 

Notes.  —  ^  Hon  Xa^  ^uXd^j  in  this  phrase  the  e  of  the  dat.  is  gen- 
erally omitted. — ^  p  ^if^e,  a^  ta5/e;  i.  e.  in  this  case,  at  supper.  — 
•  meiner  SBirtin,  of  my  landlady ;  niein  is  declined  m  the  singular  like 
ein.  —  *  ^oftor ;  see  Ex.  4,  n.  6.  —  *  att ;  observe  the  preposition ; 
one  is  a  professor  a  n  finer  UniDerfttctt,  but  a  student  a  u  f  einer  Untt)er« 
fttat.  —  *  ntOtt  rebete  Hie!,  they  talked  much.  fReben  inflects  like  n)Ol^« 
nen  in  the  preterit,  except  that  it  has  a  connecting-vowel  e.  —  "^  f fir 
^oUti!,  IN  politics.  -^ »  ^etteri^ ;  or  one  might  say :  3Jon  elnem  35etter 
bed  ^rofefford.  It  is  better  to  avoid  two  genitives  (ctncS  betters  bed 
$rofeffor«).  See  §  247,  8.  —  •  atti^^  from,  i.  e.  pertaining  to.  —  w  on, 
fiber,  with  ace.  —  ^^  Use  the  generic  article. 

EXERCISE  14 
Colloquy  :  Nouns  of  the  Mixed  Declension 

1 

3ft  ^err  SDoftor  ©c^tnibt  px  §aufe  ? 

3a  \t>of)l ;  abet  er  liegt  nod^  im  ^tttt.    SBa^  toilnfci^en  6ie  ? 

^d)  fomtne  toegen  eine«  Slugenleiben^.^ 

SCbet  mein  SSater  ift  lein  9lrjt ;  er  \}at  nid^t^  mit  Slugenfranfs 
l^eiten  ju  tun.^ 

SBirlKd^  ?  @r  \)at  bod^  ben  SCitel  5DoItor. 

Slid^tig,  aber  er  ift  3)oftor  ber  ^l^iIofoj)l^ie. 

Qat  er  bielleid^t  einen  Sruber  ober  einen  9lamen^better  *  in  ber 
©tabt? 

3a,  freilid^ ;  id^  fenne  einen  2lrjt  SRatnend  6d^mibt.  @r  ift 
ein  aSetter  be^  Saterg. 

2 

Is  this  the  residence  of  Professor  ^  Schmidt  ? 
Yes,  but  he  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  away  oa  bo^iness  *  of 
state. 
Yott  are  perhaps  the  professor's  son  ? 
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Yes;  do  yoa  wish  aomething  from  father?*  You  are  a 
student,  I  presume  J 

No,  I  come  from  the  museum ;  I  am  the  son  of  the  director. 
Perhaps  then  you  have  something  for  father. 
Correct ;  the  box  here  contains  a  quantity '  of  minerals 
and  fossils. 

EXERCISE  t4a 

1.  35a«  toax  getoi^  bic  ©timmc  be«  §erjen«.  2.  @r  ift  toic* 
ein  Rxni  unb  lennt  bic  §erjcn  bet  Kinber.  3.  Kennen  ©ie  beij 
§ernt  2)ircItor  be^  5Dlufeumg  ?  4.  5Dleincn  ©ic  ba^  ©tabtmus 
f cum  ?  @g  flibt  jtDci  9Rufccn  unb  jtoci  SDircftorcn.  5.  3)aS  ftnb  \  i 
©tubcntcn  ber  Umt)crfttdt.  6.  SBunfd^en  ©ic  ctn  3i«^^^^  *ni^ 
c  i  n  c  m  ^*^  33cttc  obcr  mit  ju^ci  Sctjcn  ?  7.  §tcr  Icbt  bcr  ©tubcnt 
nid^t  untcr  ben  Sluflcn  bc^  ^Profeffprg.  8.  2)cr  gticbc  ift  immcr 
cin  ®m  fiir  bic  giationcn  W  aScIt.  9.  3tofei  gimmcr  bcS 
SKufcumS  cntl^altcn  5DlincraIicn  unb  ^offtlien.  10.  2)cr  ^aften 
gc^drt  in"  bic  SBol^nuufl  bc^  2)irc!tor^» 

EXERCISE  14  b 

1.  I  wish  a  room  with  two  windows  and  two  beds.  2.  We 
have  two  castles  and  two  museums  in  the  city.  3.  Phy- 
sicians are  always  doctors,  but  doctors  are  not  always  phy- 
sicians.   4.  The  windows  are  too  large,  the  beds  too  short. 

5.  That  is  the  affair  of  a  workingman,  not  of  a  student. 

6.  Yonder  is  the  residence  of  the  director.  7.  I  am  ^oing 
home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  my  mother.  8.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  minerals  and  fossils  ?  9.  It  is  a  time  of 
suffering  among  the  workingmen.  10.  The  children  are 
cousins. 

VOCABULAKY 

&<t   Hr^t,   «•*    (pi*    fi),    physi-  fort,  adv.  away. 

ciaiK  ba«  ^om'i,  mx.  (pi.  Httt),JbssiL 

ba$  ^U*  MX.  bed.  fitilid).  adc.  to  be  sure. 

^^^$.  /mm.  y^c/^m.^  this.  Ni^  GkKbaft»  $.*  business. 

^Ct  t'tre^tu^t*  nur.  rfirMw.  fetn.  pnm^  adj.  no,  not  a,  none. 

embAlieit  r.  contain ;   tntl>&U»  ^ie  ^nfl^t,   «.  sickness,  dia- 
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lki8  Scibcn,  «.'  suffering,  trouble  tun,  v.  do. 

[loathe].  ber  %M,  s.^  tide. 

bo§    2Rincra'I,   mx,    {pi.    Atv),  tDcgcn,  prep,  (gen.)  on  account 

mineral,  of. 

ba§  3Rufe'um,  mx.  {pi,  sen),  mu-  tDirflid^,  arfi?.  really. 

seum,  bic  2Bo^nung,  w.  dwelling,  resi- 
ncin,  adv,  no  [none].  dence. 

nic^tg,  />ron.  nothing.  ttJunfci^n,  v,  wish. 
ric^tig,  aJ/.  right,  correct. 

Notes. — ^  ^[ttgettleibeniS,  eye4r(yuhle,  trouble  with  (my)  eyes. — 
^  5lt  tnit,  to  do.  A  dependent  infinitive  usually  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  ;  see  §  187.  —  ^  9{ailtett)^lietter,  namesake,  in  the  sense  of 
'  one  having  the  same  nam^,'  —  *  of  Professor,  bt$  $errn  ^rofeffor.  — 
^  on  business  of  state,  in  @ef(^dften  bed  @taated,  or  in  ^taatdgefd^dften. 
—  •  from  father,  t)om  S3atcr  (Ex.  4,  n.  6).  —  ^  are  a  student,  I  presume, 
pnb  tt)o^I  (gtubent — ^a  quantity  of,  eine  SWcnge  (without  prep.). — 
•  ttlc,  like,  — 10  einem ;  here  =  one ;  see  §  116,  3.  —  "  ge^Brt  in,  be- 
longs in.  The  box  is  not  in  place ;  so  the  ace.  tells  whither  it  must 
be  taken  to  be  where  it '  belongs.^ 

Declension  of  Propeb  Names 

99.  Names  of  Persons.  Names  of  persona,  have,  in 
general,  no  inflection  except  in  the  genitive  singular; 
in  all  other  cases  the  form  remains  the  same,  the  article 
being  used,  if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clearness ;  e.  g. 
id^  lefe  (ben)  ©driller,  1  am  reading  Schiller  ;  im  Sanbe  ber 
SKojart  uitb  ber  SBagiter,  in  the  land  of  the  Mozarts  and 
the  Wagners. 

1.  The  genitive  singular  has  the  ending  g  —  the  rule  ap- 
plies to  feminine  as  weU  as  to  masculine  names  —  unless  the 
name  ends  in  an  5-sound,  when  an  apostrophe  is  commonly 
used ;  e.  g.  ©d^tllerg  SBerfe,  or  bie  SOBerle  ©d^iller^,  Schiller's 
works f  the  works  of  Schiller  ;  3Jlarte§  ®Itern,  Marie^s  parents; 
Dj)i^'  ©ebid^te,  Opit^s  poems.  The  ending  en^,  as  in  ajla= 
rieng  ©Item,  Dj)i^eng  ©ebtd^te,  is  going  out  of  fashion,  tho 
still  often  used. 

a.  But  the  ending  §  is  omitted  if  the  name  is  preceded 
by  an  article  or  pronoun  in  the  genitive  (an  intervening  ad- 
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jectiye  or  noon  makes  no  difference)  and  is  not  followed  by 
the  noun  on  which  the  genitive  depends ;  e.  g.  bte  SQSerfe 
ctne«  ©driller,  be«  2)ici^ter^  ©driller,  be^  jungcn  ©driller,  meined 
geliebten  ©d^iHer,  the  works  of  a  Schiller^  of  the  poet  Schiller, 
of  the  youthful  Schiller,  of  my  beloved  Schiller ;  but  be^ 
jungen  ©d^illerg  SDBerle,  the  young  SchUler^s  works, 

100.  Names  of  Places.  Names  of  towns  and  coun- 
tries are  mostly  neuter  nouns,  used  without  the  article 
unless  an  adjective  precedes.  They  have  no  inflection 
except  an  g  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  the  use  of  this 
follows  the  rule  given  above  for  names  of  persons ;  e.  g. 
bie  9Kauern  9tom§,  the  walls  of  Bome-;  but  bie  9Kauem  be^ 
afteii  Sftom,  ber  ©tabt  Stom,  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome^  of 
the  city  of  Home. 

1.  If  the  name  ends  in  an  ^-soond  the  genitive  is  best 
replaced  by  t)on  with  the  dative,  unless  one  prefers  an  ad- 
jective construction ;  e.  g.  bie  ©tra^n  t)on  ^axx^,  or  bie  S^a^ 
rif er  ©tra^en,  the  streets  of  Paris. 

2.  But  some  names  of  countries,  provinces,  mountain 
districts,  etc.,  and  all  names  of  rivers,  are  regularly  used 
with  the  article.  Such  names,  if  masculine  or  neuter,  often 
retain  the  g  of  the  genitive  even  after  the  article ;  e.  g.  ber 
®t^f el  be^  ©rodfeng,  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  ;  bie  Ufer  beS 
9ll^etn^,  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  Feminine  names  of  coun- 
tries are,  of  course,  without  inflection ;  e.  g.  bie  35erge  ber 
©d^toeij,  the  motmtains  of  Switzerland. 

EXERCISE    15 
Keadiko  Lesson  :  Proper  Nouns 

3d^  n^ar  neulid^  int  Jl^eater  bet  einer  SSorfteffung  bon  ©d^iffer^ 
3il^elm  Sett."  ©in  ©i^aufrieler  giamejtg  Gutter  fi)telte  bie 
SRoIIe  beg  %tU,  etn  ^rauiein  Sraun  'bie  9loffe  ber  Serta.  3)ie 
aSorfteUung  n^ar  fel^r  gut,  befonberg  ber  Sl^felfd^u^  %t&^  unb  ber 
2:0b  ©e^Ier^^    Siur  toa.r_bte  fiiebe^fcene^  jtoifd^en  Serta  unb 
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9tuben)  ettoad  la%  benn'  Sertad  @timme  toax  unangene^m. 
3n  ©eutfd^Ianb,  bent  2anbe  bcr  SEBagner  unb  bet  8eetl^ot)en,  toar 
btc  !WuftI  naturlid^  aud^  gut.  3(^  lefe  jeftt  ©d^UIerS  SBcrf q ;  er 
tfk  flto^,  aber  er  f^at  nid^t J^  Rraft  eine«  ©l^af eSj)eare.*  3"  «" 
J)aar  SCagen  mad^e  *  id^  eine  SRei  je  fiber  *  SBeimar  nad^  2ei})gt0  • 
unb  35reiSben.  SBeimar  toax  Dor  ^unbert  3^^^^^" '  ber  SBol^njrt 
ber  a^td^ter  ®oet^e  unb  ©d^itter.  6^  liegt  an  ber  S^w^/  rinem 
9lebenf[ttffe  ber  ©aale. 

EXERCISE  15  a 

1.  I  am  reading  Schiller's  dramas.  2.  I  have  also  the 
works  of  Goethe.  3.  Germany  is  a  land  of  music.  4.  The 
journey  from  G5ttingen  to  •  Weimar  is  not  very  interesting. 
5.  This  evening  there  is  *  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's 
HanUet.  6.  An  actress  from  Dresden  plays  the  part  of 
Ophelia.^*  7.  Weimar  is  interesting  on  acount  of  the  poets 
Gk>ethe  and  Schiller.  8.  The  park  of  Weimar  belongs 
among ^^  the  works  of  Goethe.  9.  There  is*  a  Life  of 
Schiller  by  ^^  Thomas  Carlyle.  10.  Werther^s  Sufferings  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  ^  Goethe. 

Vocabulary 

ber  fip\d,  s,^  (pi.  H),  apple.  ber  Sd^uff^ieter,  «.*  actor, 

benn,  canf,  adu.  for,  then^  ber  6(^uf(,  s.*  {pi.  6c^uffe),  shot. 

Dati^dHanh,  Germany.  fjjiclen,  t;.  play ;  pret,  fpielte. 

bcr  3)i(^ter,  «.*  poet.  \>a^  Zf^a'ttx,  «.'  theater. 

fait,  adj.  cold.  ber  Zoh,  «.'  (no  pL),  death, 
bie  ^aft,  8.*  (pi.  ft),  strength,      u'na^ngene^m,  adj.  unpleasant. 

force  [craft].       ^  t)OX,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  before 
lefen,  o.  read.^  [fore], 

bie  fiiebc,  to.  love.  bic  S^o'rfteHung,  w.  performance. 
bcr  SJcBenflufe,  «.•  (pi.  ^pffe),     \)a^  SBerf,  «.•  work. 

tributary.  ber  SBol^nort,  i.*  abode,  dwelling- 
bic  Reife,  to.  journey  [rise].  place. 

bie  SloUe,  to.  role,  part.  j»if(i^n,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  be- 
bie  @€ene,  to.  scene.  tween. 

KoTss.  —  ^  Sietci^f ceite  ;  pronounce  «ge'nf .    A  feminine  noun  in 
composition  sometimeB  takes  the  ending  9,  thus  constituting  an  ezcep- 
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tion  to  §  77, 1.  —  ^  ^eitit  at  the  b^inning  of  a  sentence  means  fw^  else- 
where tften.  On  the  order  see  §  87, 3.  —  >  @^afei9|ieare ;  pronoooce 
as  in  English. — ^  ntai^  14,  I  ahaU  make,  I  am  going  to  make;  the 
pres.  tense  denoting  here  a  present  purpose.  —  ^  fAtx,  by  way  of.  — 
*  StiM^fli  Leipsic.  But  some  prefer  to  use  in  English  the  German 
form  Leipzig.  Other  names  of  cities  which  have  an  English  name 
differing  from  the  German  are  SBien,  Vienna;  ST^iitK^en,  Munich; 
StiAxi,  Cologne ;  @enf ,  Geneva.  In  most  cases  the  form  of  the  name  is 
the  same  in  both  languages.  —  ^  nor  ^ttltbert  ^affreit,  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  lit.  before  a  hundred  years.  —  ^  ^q,  nad) ;  see  Ex.  5,  n.  7.  — 
•there  is,  e«  gibt  (or  gibt  t9,  §  87).  — ^of  Ophelia,  bcr  OrtcUa.— 
"  among,  untcr  with  ace.  — ^  by,  t)Oiu 
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INFLECTION 

101.  Inflected  and  Uninflected  Adjectives.  The  adjec- 
tive is  inflected  only  when  it  qualifies  a  following  noun, 
expressed  or  understood,  or  is  itself  used  substantively  ; 
if  used  alone  in  the  predicate,  or  after  its  noun,  or  ad- 
verbially, it  is  uninflected.  Thus :  cttt  p6fd^e^  SKabd^en, 
a  pretty  girl;  but  ba^  SQZabd^ett  i[t  l^fibfcf),  the  girl  is  pretty; 
nennt  fid^  pbfd^,  calls  herself  pretty;  trSgt  \x6)  ^ixb]6),  car- 
ries  herself  prettily.  So  also,  poetically,  as  in  English, 
cin  9Kabcf)en  pbfcf)  unb  jung,  a  maiden  fair  and  young. 

1.  When  inflected,  the  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun, 
unless  it  is  itself  used  as  a  noun,  in  gender,  number  and 
case. 

2.  Almost  any  adjective  can  be  used  in  its  uninflected 
form  as  an  adverb. 

3.  Participles  when  used  as  adjectives  have  &e  inflec- 
tion of  adjectives. 

102.  Strong  and  Weak  Inflection.  Adjectives  are  in- 
flected in  two  different  ways,  according  as  they  are  or 
are  not  preceded  by  an  article  or  pronoun  having  a  dis- 
tinctive ending.     The  inflection  used  when  such  a  word 
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pi^cedes  is  called  'Weak';  the  inflection  used  when  no 
such  word  precedes  is  called  'strong.' 

1.  The  terms  'strong'  and  'weak'  do  not  mean,  as  in  the 
case  of  nouns,  that  some  adjectives  are  declined  in  one  way, 
and  others  in  another,  but  that  any  adjective,  in  any  partic- 
alar  case,  takes  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  endings,  accord- 
ing to  what  goes  before.  The  use  of  the  weak  inflection  is 
U)  avoid  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  grammatical  distinc- 
tions. Thus  in  ba^  neue  Qau^,  the  new  house,  bad  shows  the 
gender ;  hence  the  adjective  does  not  need  to  show  it  and 
becomes  weak.  But  in  ein  ntnt^  ^au^,  a  new  house,  etn  is 
not  a  distinctive  form,  since  of  itself  it  is  either  masculine 
or  neuter ;  hence  the  adjective  is  given  the  strong,  or  dis- 
tinctive ending. 

103.  The  Endings.     The  endings  are  as  follows : 


STRONG 

WEAK 

JL. 

« 

Mas. 

Sing. 
Pem. 

Neu. 

Plur. 
M.,F.N. 

Mas. 

Sing. 

Fern.      Neu. 

Flur. 
M.F.N. 

N. 

er  • 

e 

ed 

e 

e 

e        e 

en 

G. 

ed 

er 

ed 

er 

en 

en       en 

en 

D. 

em 

er 

em 

en 

en 

en       en 

en 

A. 

en 

e 

ed 

e 

en 

e        e 

en 

1.  Observe  that  in  four  cases,  namely,  the  nominative 
and  accusative  singular  feminine,  the  accusative  singular 
masculine  and  the  dative  plural,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weak  inflection. 

2.  Before  the  e  of  the  endings  a  flnal  e  of  the  stem  is 
dropped;  as  in  ein  tpeifer  3Rann,  from  tpeife,  tcise.  Words 
in  unaccented  el,  en,  er,  generally  drop  the  e  of  the  stem ; 
«.  g.  ein  eble^  §erj,  from  ebel,  noble ;  ein  offne^  ?Jenfter,  from 
offen,  open  ;  ein  l^eit(e)rer  lag,  from  better,  bright, 

104.  Use  of  the  Strong  Endings.  An  adjective  has 
strong  inflection  if  no  distinctive  form  of  an  article  or 
pronominal  modifier  precedes ;  e.  g.  guter  SBein  ift  teuer, 
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good  wine  is  dear  ;  mit  |rol)cm  ^crjeil,  with  happy  heart; 

jlpei  frol)e  .^'Kiv^cn,  two  happy  hearts;  ein  frot)e^  ^r^,  « 

happy  heart  :^iiaQ§L%\Xit^f  something  good.  - — 

a.  Bat  iit^he  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neater, 
it  is  now  customary  to  use  weak  inflection,  even  tho  no 
article  or  pronominal  modifier  precedes,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  ending  c^  ;  e.  g.  fei  frol(|en  3Wute^,  he  of  good 
cheer.  Observe,  however,  that  strong  inflection  also  occiu*8 
in  this  case.  i 

1.  A  *  distinctive  form '  is  one  that  safliciently  shows  gen- 
der, number  or  case.  (The  forms  of  ber  are  M  distinctive  and 
hence  always  followed  by  weak  inflection)  The  forms  of 
ein  and  its  negative  !ein  are  all  distinctive  except  three, 
namely,  the  nominative  singalar  masculine  and  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  singalar  neuter.  In  these  three  cases^ 
then,  ein  and  letn  are  followed  by  strong  inflection. 

a.  What  is  true  of  ein  and  fein  is  also  true  of  the  six 
possessives  ntein,  bein,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  \\)X  (and  ^f)x),  all  of 
-which  are  inflected  like  ein  in  the  singular;  hencie  metn 
Iteber  (never  meiner  Itebe)  g^reunb,  my  dear  friend;  gj^r  neue^ 
(never  ^ji^te^  neue)  Qa\x^,  your  new  house, 

2.  The  other  '  pronominal  modifiers '  which  affect  the  in- 
flection of  a  following  adjective  are  the  so-called  indefinite 
pronominals  (§  146 ff.),  such  as  aU,  all;  mand^,  many ; 
fold^,  such ;  ijtel,  micch  ;  toenig, '  little.  These  words  are 
generially  inflected  like  any  adjective,  but  have  the  pecul- 
iarity that  they  may  drop  the  inflectional  ending.  *  When 
this  happens  the  following  adjective  is  strong,  otiierwise  it 
is  weak ;  e.  g.  mand^er  gutc  (or  mand^  guter)  3Jlann,  many  a 
good  man. 

a.  After  a  neuter  pronominal  an  adjective  not  followed 
by  a  noun  is  itself  treated  as  a  substantive  and  written  with 
a  capital ;  e.  g.  ettpa^  ®ute§,  something  good ;  nid^tS  5Reue^^ 
nothing  new. 

b.  After  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  Several 
oronominals  usage  varies,  the  preference  being  on  th5.,e  whole 
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for  strong  inflection ;  e.  g.  bide  gute  (or  guten)  5Dlanncr, 
many  good  men  (see  §  288,  8  a). 

3.  The  personal  pronouns  are  followed  by  strong  inflec< 
tion  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  e.  g.  bu 
gtUctltd^er  ?iJlann,  you  happy  man  ;  bid^  armc^  Rinb,  thee  poor 
child, 

105.  Examples. 

1.  The  adjective  not  preceded  by  an  article  or  pronoun : 
©uter  Roj)f,  good  head ;  gute  ©ecle,  good  soul ;  gute^  §erj, 

good  heart. 

Singular 

Nom.       guter  Roj)f         gute  ©eelc        gute^  iperj 

Dat.        gutem  Ko^)fe       guter  ©eele       gutem  §erjen 
Ace.        guten  ilo^)f         gutc  ©eelc        gute«  §crg 

Nom.  gute  ^5j)fe  gute  ©eelen  gute  ifterjen 

Gen.  guter  ilo})fe  guter  ©eelen  guter  §erjen 

Dat.  guten  ^5^fen  -  guten  ©eelen  guten  §erjen 

Ace.  gute  ^5^fe  gute  ©eelen  gute  §erjen 

2.  The  adjective  preceded  by  an  uninflected  form  of  ein, 
fein,  mein,  bein,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  il^r. 


Singular 

Mm. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

ein  guter  Ko^)f 

ein  gute^  §erg 

Ace. 

ein  guteg  §erj 

AU  the  other  forms  are  weak.    For  a  complete  paradigm  of  an  ad- 
jective after  one  of  these  eight  words  see  §  107,  2. 

EXERCISE    16 
Reading  Lesson  :  Strong  Adjectives 

9Jlein  liebet  ?Jreunb !  ^  3^^  ^i"  i^^t  auf  furje  3^*  *  i«  £eij)jig. 
34^  ^6e  ein  fleined  freunblid^e^  •  3iw^"i^i^  "^i*  ^^^^^  Sebienung 
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< 

)u  bittigem  Strife.  2)er  §augtoirt  ift  cin  tntereffanter  alter  ipcn 
mit  toei^em  33art  unb  toei^cn  *  §aaren.  95or  S^l^^^"  *  ^<*^  ^'^ 
reid^,  abet  je^t  ^at  er  nur  ein  Iteine^  SJemjogen.  ©cine^  %xQi\x  ift 
tot,  unb  bic  @tuj}c  fcined  9lltcr3  ift  feine  %oii^itx,  ein  liebcud- 
totirbifled  SDlabd^en  t)on  feltner  ©d^Snl^eit.  SSater  unb  2:o(i^ter 
nel^men  ein  freunblid^e^  S^t^'^^ff^  ^^  meinen  ©tubien ;  fie  ber^ 
beffetn  mein  fd^Ied^te^  2)eutf(i^  unb  erjci^Ien  mir  allerlei  Snter- 
effante^  •  t)on  ber  ©tabt. 

EXERCISE  16a 

1.  6r  ift  ein  \iifx  reid^er  3Kann._  2.  3f*  ^<*^  ^^^^^  ^i»^  fd^one^ 
SKdbd^en !  3.  3^  ^«6e  ein  neueg  §au«.  4.  gc^  ge^e  in  furjer 
3eit  nad^  §aufe.  5.  SBir  finb  alte  S'^eunbe.  6.  ©inb  ©ie  ein 
^reunb  t)on  feltnen  Siid^ern  ?  7.  Kennen  ©ie  einen  guten  2lrjt  in 
ber  ©tabt?  8.  3)ie  ©ad^e  ^ai  eine  ^yxit  unb  eine  fd^Ied^te  ©eite. 
9.  3toei  lange  "^ai^xt  totH^m  id^  nun  in  2)eutfd^Ianb.  10.  Sir- 
meS  ^inb!  bu  l^aft  alfo  leine  ?(Kutter?  11.  ®ute  Si)fel  ftnb 
jeftt  fel^r  teuer.  12.  ^tir  einen  jungen  ilnaben  fd^reiben©ie  fel^r 
intereffante  Sriefe. 

EXERCISE   16  b 

1.  Poor  man  I  that  comes  of®  bad  company.  2.  Dear 
old  city  I  Mother  of  great  men  and  fair  •  women  I  3.  It  is 
a  very  good  book.  4.  He  is  a  good  man,  but  no  great 
poet.  5.  The  house  is  small,  but  it  has  two  good  large 
rooms.  6.  Bad  newspapers  are  nothing  rare.  7.  He 
writes  with  great  power.  8.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.  9.  We  are  good  friends.  10.  This  is  Herr  Mtlller, 
ray  old  teacher.  11.  The  book  contains  much  (that  is) 
good,  but  also  all  sorts  of  bad  (things).  12.  Great  heart  1 
Beautiful  victory  over  ^°  long  suffering  I 

Vocabulary 

Qlt,  adj.  old.  3)eutf(^,"  {indecL)  German. 

\>a^  filter,  s,^  {no pi.)  old  age.  erja^Ien,  v.  relate,  tell  (-tell), 

ber  S3art,  «.'  (pL  '&),  beard.  ba§  ^aax,  «.*  hair. 

bic  SBebicnung,  w.  service.  ficin,  adj.  small. 

tiUig,  adj.  cheap,  moderate.  Vitb,  adj.  dear  [liefj. 
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lic'bcn^ttJuH'big/o^/.  lovely  [lovfr-     fcin,  poss.  his. 

worthy].  fclten,  adj.  rare  [seldom], 

nel^mcn,  v,  take.  bic  ©tii^e,  w.  prop,  support, 

bcr  ^rci§,  «.*  price.  tot,  arf; .  dead. 

rcic^,  adj.  rich.  bcrbcffcm,  v.  correct  [-better]. 

fc^fec^t,  adj.  bad.  baS  SScrmiJgcn,  «.^  property, 

bic  ©c^onl^it,  w.  beauty.  tocife,  cwf;*.  white. 

Notes.  — ^  It  is  customary  to  use  an  exclamation-point  after  the 
formal  address  in  a  letter.  —  2  ^^^  fnrje  3^^**  f^  ^  short  time — look- 
ing ahead.  —  ^  \xtwM\iS^t^f  pleasant,  cozy,  as  applied  to  a  room.  Ob- 
serve that  two  adjectives  occurring  together  have  the  same  inflection  ; 
i.  e.  the  first  does  not  weaken  the  second.  —  *  toet^eti  ^aareit ;  *  the 
hair  ^  of  the  head  is  either  bad  ^aar  or  bte  ^aare.  It  is  here  used  as  a 
plural,  whence  the  repetition  of  ttjctg.  But  one  might  also  write  mtt 
loclficm  S3art  unb  ©aar(e).  — *  JBor  ^a^reti,  years  ago.  —  ^  aHerlei 
StttereffanteiS,  all  sorts  of  interesting  (things).  —  ^  3ft  ^^i?  olier,  biU 
isn't  that.  — «  of,  uon. — •  fair,  fc^on.  —  ^^  over,  fiber  with  ace.  — 11  The 
noun  2)eutfc^,  meaning  the  German  language,  is  indeclinable,  but  the 
adjective  beittfc^  is  declined  like  any  other  adjective. 

EXERCISE   17 
Colloquy  :  Strong  Adjectives 

1 

®uten  ^  SKorgen.     ©d^oneg  SBcttcr  l^eute,  nid^t  toa^x  ? 

6^  ift  ein  j)raci^ttfler  2^afl.     2Bag  fagen  ©ic  ju  eincm  @|)ajtcr5 

Sin  flutcr  ©ebanfc ;  id^  l^abe  fonft  nid^t^  2Bid^ttgc«  ju  tun. 

3lua,  toa§  gtbt*^*  Sieue^?  ©ic  finb  offcnbar  in  frol^cr  ©ttm= 
mung. 

3a,  ba§  bin  id^,  unb  id^  l^abe  guten  ®runb ;  mein  alter  g^reunb 
fBla^c  fontntt  l^eute  nad^  ber  ©tabt. 

®a§  ift  freilid^  eine  gro^c  ^Jteube  fiir  ©ie. 

Sflid^t  toaf)x  ?    @r  ift  ein  J)rad^tifler  5lerl. 

2 

Where  are  you  living '  now  ?     Have  you  a  good  room  ? 
Not  a  *  very  good  one.     I  am  living  ^  at  Nq.  2  Konig- 
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I  think  I  know  ^  the  house ;  it  is  an  old,  low  building, 
isn't  it  ? 

Well,'  it  is  not  a*  royal  i)alace,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
rooms  are  cheap. 

Do  you  have  good  fare  ?     That  is  an  important  point. 

No,  the  fare  is  bad  too ;  good  coffee  is  not  to  be  had." 

Poor  fellow  I     That  is  a  miserable  life. 

EXERCISE  17  a 

1.  @in  QuM  Sud^  ift  immer  etne  U^a^re  ^reube.  2.  2)ort 
lommen  grij}  unb  fein  Ileiner  98ettcr,  —  ein  l^iibfci^cd  ^aax,  nid^t 
toa^r?  3.  2Btr  l^aben  fd^on  jn^ei  Xa^t  fd^Ied^tc^  SBetter. 
4.  aSon  metnem  ^cnfter  ftc^t  man  ein  alteg  ©d^Io^  mit  )fxad)t\Qtn 
S^tirmen.  5.  6r  toar  getm^  gro^  ate  ?iJlenfd^,  abet  fcin  grower 
©d^riftftcller.  6.  2)a  \oof)nt  ein  getoiffer  $err  3RuIIer,  ein  rets 
d&er  ilaufmann.  7.  3^if^^"  ^^^  ©tabt  unb  bem  ©ebirge  liegen 
fd^one  Scaler  unb  gro^e  bunfle  2BaIber.  8.  9ldd^  immer  reben 
©ie  t)on  beutfd^er  ^Politif !  Kommen  toir  nun  )u  ^t\t)a^  9leuem  ! 
9.  ©el^r  gern,  mein  guter  greunb,  aber  toiffen  ©ie  benn  ettoaS 
9leueg?  10.  2)a«  ift  ju  teuer;  fo  ettoa^"  ift  nid^t  fiir  arme 
Seute. 

EXERCISE   17b 

1.  It  is  a  beautiful  evening.  2.  Here  is  a  new  book ;  it 
contains  all  sorts  of  good  ideas.  3.  Wretched  fellow  I  He 
is  always  in  the  society  of  low  people.  4.  What  you  say 
gives  me  ^*  great  pleasure.  5.  That  was  a  long  walk  for 
such  a"  little  child.  6.  That  is  no  great  piece-of-luck ^* 
for  us.  7.  I  go  in  (a)^*  short  time,  perhaps  to-morrow. 
8.  We  are  having  very  cold  weather.  9.  They  have  two 
lovely  daughters.  10.  You  write  very  good  German. 
11.  I  go  tvith  happy  heart.  12.  At  Frau  MuUer's"  one 
has  good  society,  but  bad  cofPee. 

Vocabulary 

bcnlcn,  r.  think.  frol^,  adj,  happy. 

elenb,  adj.  wretched.  ber    ®eban!e^    mx,    (gen.    suS), 

We  ^vtntt,  to.  joy,  pleji|,sure,  thought,  idea. 
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bcT  ©runb,  s.^  (pi.  u),  ground.  ber  $unft,  s,^  point. 

btx^a^tt,  s,  (no pL)j  coffee.  fagen,  i'.  say. 

ber  ^rl,  s.^  fellow  [churl].  fo,  adv.  so.     • 

foniglid),  culj.  royal,  kingly.  fj^uft,  adv.  else,  otherwise. 

bie  ^oft,  w.  fare,  board.  ber    ©pajic'rgang,    s.*    (pL    a), 

neu,  adj\  new.  walk. 

nicbrig,  adj.  low.  bie  ©timmung*,  tc.  mood. 

9?umcro  (indecL),  at  No.  bie  ©trafec,  lo.  street. 

offenbor,  adj.  evident  [open-].  ha^  SSctter,  s.^  weather. 

ber  ^alaft,  «.•  (pi.  ft),  palace.  Juid^tig,  adj.  important,  weighty. 

prac^tig,  adj.  splendid.  mo,  adv.  where. 

Notes.  —  ^  guteit  SV^Otgetl ;  the  ace.  is  used  in  greetings  such  as 
guteu  SWorgcn,  gutcn  3lbenb,  guten  ZaQ,  giitc  D^hd^t,  there  being  a  verb 
of  *  wishing '  or  *  bidding '  understood.  —  2  toa^  gibt^ig  9^euei^  ?  WTiafa 
the  news?  gibf 8  =  gibt  eS. — 'Where  are  you  living?  2Bo  ttjo^nen 
@te?  —  ^  Not  a,  !eiu. — ^  I  am  living  at  No.  a  Konigstrasse,  ic^  mo^ne 
^onigflra^c  (or  in  ber  ^bntgflrage)  9^umero  2.  —  *  Konigstrasse,  lit.  King 
Street;  but  names  of  streets  are  best  transferred,  not  translated.  — 
'  I  think  I  know,  id)  bcnle,  id)  Icnnc.  — '  Well,  nun,  not  ttjo^l.  — ®  it  is 
not  a  ...  to  be  sure,  c«  tfl  frcilld^  fcln.  -^  ^^  not  to  be  had,  nidftt  gu 
f)aben  ;  lit.  not  to  have,  not  for  having.  —  ^  fo  titOd&f  such  a  thing.  — 
^2  me ;  i.  e.  to  me,  miv.  —  ^^  such  a,  fo  ein.  — -  ^*  piece-of-luck,  @(ucf.  — 
^*  (a) ;  the  indef .  art.  is  not  needed  in  German.  —  i^  at  Fran  Miiller's, 
bei  grau  mUtx. 

106.  Use  of  the  Weak  Endings.  An  adjective  has 
weak  inflection  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  distinctive 
form  of  an  article  or  pronoun ;  e.  g.  ber  alte  9Kann,  the  old 
man ;  jene^  neue  ,?^au^,  'tliat  new  house  ;  an  jebem  fc^iJnen 
^^age,  on  every  fine  day ;  meine  liebeil  ^^eitnbe,  my  dear 
friends. 

1.  The  words  ber,  bie^,  jen-,  *  jeb-  and  jeglid^-  are  always 
followed  by  weak  inflection. 

2.  The  words  ein,  lein,  mcin,  bein,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  il^r 
(and  ^x)  are  followed  by  weak  inflection  except  in  the 
nominative  singular  masculine  and  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative singular  neuter. 


*  The  hyphen  means  that  these  words  do  not  occur  in  the  stem-form, 
but  always  have  an  inflectional  ending. 
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3.  The  indefinite  pronorainals  ad,  mandt,  ft)l(^,  etc.  are 
followed  by  weak  inflection  if  they  have  a  distinctive  end- 

.  ing.     But  see  g  104, 2,  i>. 

4.  The  personal  pronouna  are  followed  by  weak  inflec- 
tion except  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  e.  g. 
toir  aimen  £«ute,  we  poor  people. 

107.  Examples  of  Weak  Inflection. 

1.  After  b«,  bi««,  jtn-,  jeb-,  or  jeglidt-  : 

Singular 

N.  btt  flute  fioi)f  bie  gute  Seele  baS  gute  §rtj 

G.  beS  guleii  fiopfess  ber  guten  ©eel«  be^  guten  §erjena 

D.  bem  guten  Hopfc  ber  guten  Seele  bem  guten  §etj«T 

A.  ben  guten  Sopf  bie  gutc  ©eele  bag  gute  §etj 

K.   bie  guten  fibjtfe,      Seelen,  ^eijen 

(i.'   bet  guten  fiojife,      6eelen,  ^erjen 

D.    ben  guten  flijpfen,    Seeten,  §erjen 

A.    bie  guten  fiB()fe,       ©eeten,  ^ecjen 

2.  After  ein,  fein,  or  a  possessive : 

Singular 
r.   [tein  guter  Sopf]     tetne  gute  ©eele       [tein  guteS  §etj] 


fetne«  guten  fiopfeS  tei 
Icinem  guten  fio^ife  lei 
(einen  guten  flopf 


inet  guten  ©eele  teineS  guten  §erjen3 

iner  guten  ©eele  feinem  guten  §CTgen 

gute  ©eele       [tein  guteS  §erji 


Plural 
N.  teine  guten  fiopfe,  ©eelen,  .^etjen 
G.  leinev  guten  Sbpfe,  ©eeten,  J^etjen 
D.  (einen  guten  fibpfen,  ©eelen,  ^erjen 
A.  leine  guten  Sbpfe,  ©eelen,  ^erjen 
108.  The  Adjective  used  Substantively.  Adjectives 
re  often  used  substantively,   and  when  so  used   they 
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have  the  capital  initial  of  a  noun,  but  the  inflection  of 
an  adjective ;  as  ber  SUte,  the  old  man ;  bic  3Ute,  the  old 
woman;  bit  %lim,  the  old  people ;  ba^  ?l(tc,  t?ie  old^  that 
which  is  old. 

1.  As  the  examples  indicate,  the  masculine  and  feminine 
singular  and  the  plural  of  a  substantive  adjective  designate 
persons.  The  neuter  singular  generally  denotes  the  quality 
abstractly,  and  has  to  be  translated  in  different  ways ;  e.  g. 
cr  Kebt  ba^  ©d^dnc,  he  loves  the  beautiful  (bte  ©d^onc  would 
mean  the  beautiful  woman,  bie  ©d^onen,  the  fair  sex);  ba3 
9u(^  entl^dlt  3lltc^  unb  SReuc^,  the  book  contains  old  (matter) 
and  new ;  er  \)CiX  ®ro^e^  Q^tan,  he  has  done  great  (things); 
tt  i^ai  mir  ein  2eib§  Q^i(^ti,  he  has  done  me  a  grievous  (turn). 

109.  Irregular  and  Defective  Inflection.  The  most 
important  cases  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  stem  of  the  adjective  l^od^,  high,  changes  to  l^o^  in 
all  inflected  forms ;  e.  g.  cin  l^ol^er  35aum,  a  high  tree. 

2.  Adjectives  in  cr  from  names  of  towns  are  indeclin- 
able ;  e.  g.  ber  Jtolner  ^om,  the  Cologne  cathedral. 

3.  ®an},  ally  and  f)ali,  half  when  not  preceded  by  the 
article  are  uninflected  before  neuter  names  of  ^aces ;  e.  g. 
ganj  @nglanb  frcute  fid^,  all  England  rejoiced;  burd^  l^alb 
SJerlin,  thru  half  of  Berlin. 

4.  Some  adjectives  are  used  only  in  the  predicate,  and 
hence  are  never  declined ;  as  bereit,  ready  ;  f einb,  hostile. 

5.  The  first  of  two  adjectives  forming  a  compound  adjec- 
tive is  uninflected ;  e.  g.  ber  beutfd^^franjofifd^e  Jlrieg,  the 
Franco-German  war ;  buntelbraune^  iQaar,  dark-brown  hair. 

110.  The  Predicate  Adjective.  A  predicate  adjective 
if  it  stands  alone  is  uninflected;  e.  g.  mctit  ©cf)idjat  ift 
fc^loer,  my  fate  is  hard;  bie  Jtntmort  ift  rtd^tig,  the  answer 
is  right.  But  if  an  article  precedes,  the  predicate  ad- 
jective then  becomes  an  attributive  adjective,  with  noun 
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uiideretood,  and  is  inflected  ;  c.  g.  itiein  ©cftidjal  ift  ein 
fc^Wered,  ntff  fate  is  a  hard  one  ;  bic  ?tiitmort  ift  S>ic  ric^tigc, 
iht  answer  is  Ihe  right  one. 

1.  Further  varieties  of  predicate  adjective  are : 

a.  The  appoeitional  predicate,  in  apposition  with  either 
subject  or  object ;  e.  g.  troftloS  itrt  er  umtjet,  he  wanders 
about  incomolatile  ;  ii)  fonb  i^  trant  lltl  SSette,  I  found  him 
sick  ill  bed. 

b.  The  factdtive  predicate,  denoting  the  state  to  vhich  an 
object  ie  brought  by  the  action  of  the  verb ;'  e.  g.  iH}  t&nntt 
mi^  tot  lac^en,  /  could  laugh  myself  dead ;  a  malt  bag  $ilb 
fl^h)a%  he  paints  the  picture  black. 

EXERCISE  18 
Reading  Lesson  :    Weak  Adjectives 

Seipiifl/  ben  1.'  Sflnuat. 
2Reine  tieften  Sltetn  !  §eute  i(t  ber  2Infang  beS  neuen  3a^= 
(,  unb  i<^  bin  imnwt  no^ '  in  biefer  *  intereRanten  alten  ©tabt. 
ipj'8  'i*flt  ™  <'"*r  weiten  Sbene ;  in  ber  ganjen  Umgebunfl 
^t  mon  leine  a3eige,  leine  ^o^en  ^iigel.  3)ie  ©tobt  ift  be= 
jml  tocflen  i(fret'  gio|en  Uniuerfrtat  unb  i^ieS  reicfeen  §an= 
4  ;  fie  ift  ber  eigcntlic^e  ^Dlittet^iuntt  beS  ©ut^&anbelS  fiir  ganj 
:utf(^lanb.  2iie  Seipjiger  Itjeater  fmb  befonbetS  gut ;  beina^e 
■en*  2lbenb  befiti^e  i^  baS  alte  ober  baS  neue  I^eater  unb  ges 
tme  fo  taqlii)  an'  JlenntniS  bet  beutf^en  ©pittc^e  unb  an 
ttftt^t  in  bad  beutf{^e  Seben.  ^<^  tviinf^e  @u<^ '  ©liicE '  jum 
len  3*^'^*;  mBge*  ti  ffiuc^  in  feinem  ganjen  SBetlaufe  nut 
itti  btingen.'" 

EXERCISE  18a 

1.  3>er  Q(te  §ett  ift  fe^r  freunblit^.  a.  SDie  gange  JJainiiie 
je^t  Bon  §<iufe"  auf  einer  langen  SReife.  3.  ©e^en  ©ie  ba« 
le  §au§  mit  ben  gro^en  genftern?  4.  ^icfeS  f^kc(ite  SBetter 
fe^r  unangenetjm.  5.  ©elicn  Sie  nux  jenc  (Jidc^tisen  alten 
iume !  6.  SffiaS  benlen  ©ie  Don  bem  neuen  Setjter  ?  7.  5ffiet 
^nt  in  jienem  Weiten  §Qufe  am  @nbe  ber  §p^en  ©tra^e"? 
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8.  2ln  jebem  jc^onen  2lbcnb  gibt  e^  cin  gute^  ^onjert  im  ^arlc. 

9.  3)ie  reic^en  Seute  ber  ©tabt  fomnten  nur  felten  unter  bie  ar= 
men.  10.  3)er  ditid)t  l(|at  meiften^  toenig  ©efii^I  fiir  bie  greu= 
ben  unb  Seiben  beS  2lrmen.  11.  3ieneg  l(|ol(|e  ©ebdube  ift  ba^ 
neue  SKufeum.  12.  6$  gibt  ein  33uc^  mit  bem  2^itel :  liber 
bag  aCBal^re,  bag  ©d^one  unb  bag  ®ute.  13.  3toif^^^^  w"^  Ii^= 
gen  je|t  mand^er  l^ol^e  93erg  unb  mand^eg  toette  2^al. 

EXERCISE    18  b 

1.  That  is  the  new  teacher.  2.  The  little  city  i*  very 
lively.  3.  The  cold  weather  of  the  first  two  days  was  very 
unpleasant.  4.  Where  are  the  parents  of  the  little  fellow  ? 
5.  There  is^^  a  great  difference  between  the  good^*  and 
the  bad.^*  6.  On  account  of  the  bad  weather  there  is  ^^  no 
performance.  7.  He  is  coming  to-morrow  with  the  whole 
&mily.  8.  This  is  a  picture  of  my  little  daughter.  9.  The 
new  drama  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  great  poet.  10.  He 
has  not  a  real  friend  in  the  whole  wide  world.  11.  He  is  a 
famous  teacher  of  the  ancient  ^^  languages.  12.  The  spirit 
of  the  ancients  lives  still  in  the  works  of  their  great  poets. 
13.  The  high  tower  belongs  to  the  royal  palace.  14.  Many 
a  bad  poet  is  famous  in  his  own  little  world. 

Vocabulary 


ber  S3crg,  ».'  mountain. 

berit^Tnt,  adj.  famous. 

bringen,  v,  bring. 

bie  ©bene,  w.  plain  [even]. 

eigen,  culj,  own. 

ci'gcntUrf},  adj.  real,  actual. 

bie  Q^inftd)t,  w.  insight. 

&ttvn,  pi  ordy,  parents  [el- 
ders]* 

•crft,  odj,  first  [erst]. 

eiic^,  pron,  (dot,  ace.)  you. 

genytnnen,  v.  gain,  -win. 

ber  ^nbcl,  ^.  (jio  pi.),  trade, 
commerce  [handle]. 


ber  ^iigcl,  s.^  hill. 

ifjt,  p088.  her,  their. 

ber  Qanuar,  « .'  January. 

jcb-,  ^ron.  every,  each. 

jcn-,  pron.  that  [y<Jn]. 

bie  ^cnntuiS,  s.*  knowledge. 

manc^,  pron.  adj.  many  (a). 

mittel,  adj.  middle. 

tnbgcn,  v.  may. 

bie  Umgc'Sung,  w.  environs. 

ber  Unterfd^ieb,  «.'  difference. 

ber  SBerlau'f,  «.*  (pi.  £u),  course 

[-leap]. 
Votxi,  adj.  wide,  broad,  far. 


— _.,  -(-if,  .-rmSKs w 

.^riTSieti  irnw  pis'"  ^ 

i  >^ir  ^  ■Eli- ' 

■r  *  T'jur  -•^ni£  jiMira*] 
<a  i  imi  e&«  oil  i]ikI  ti^ 

roM  lisTe  **  good  vcatber 
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EXERCISE  19  a 


\i  d)  fenne  bie  ganje  ©efd^id^te.  2.  3)ie  beutfd^en  Untoer* 
■  finb  berii^mt  in  ganj  (^uxopa,  \a  in  ber  ganjen  SBelt. 
tx  ben  beutfd^en  ©tubenten  fiel^t  man  aud^  man^e  jungen 
mer.  4.  Sitte,  fd^reiben  ©ie  mir  Don  ^^J^^wi  neuen 
e.  2Ber  ift  benn  biefer  neue  greunb  ?  5.  '^i)  fenne  jeben 
en  im  3^"^"^^^^  au^er  jenem  jungen  9Ranne  am  ^enfter. 
•g  benfen  Sie  Don  ben  beutfc^en  3^itungen  ?  3^  fi"*>^  fi^ 
^  langtoeiKg.  ^7.  3)ie  SJlenfd^en  reben  immer  Don  ber^ 
alten  ^txt,  aber  ^eute  ift  eigentlic^  immer  bie  flute  ^^xt^ 
}  tounfd^e  ein  fluted  SBerl  iiber  bie  9Ruftf  ber  2llten. 
i^er  bem  alten  2^^eater  flibt  e^  in  ber  Stabt  aud^  ein 
10.  ^3)er  griebe  ift  immer  im  toai)xtn  3!«tereffe  ber  SSer* 
en  ©taaten.  1 1 .  6^  ift  bod^  fonberbar ;  jebeS  f leine  Kinb  auf 
itra^e  rebet  ^ier  ein  quM  2)eutfd^.  12.  3)er  ©ebanfe  an" 
mftifle^  2eben  ift  ettoad  flanj  9latiirlid^e3. 

EXERCISE  19  b 

I  find  nothing  true  in  the  whole  story.     2.  A  year  is  a 

time.     3.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Old 

rid  and  the  New.     4.  I  wish  a  good  history  of  the 

ted  States.     5.  The  old  fellow  has  very  strange  ideas. 

rhe  last  two  days  of  the  long  journey  were  somewhat 

ious.     7.  Let  us  take  ^*  a  short  walk.     8.  Here  you  see 

!  good  side  of  German  life.^*     9.  His  last  book  has  to  do 

uh  German  philosophy.^**     10.  He  is  a  poet  of  ^'  great 

wer  and  great  knowledge  of  life.^^     11.  The  city  lies  in  a 

oad  valley  between  high  mountains.     12.  You  find  us  in 

)  happy  mood  on  account  of  good  news  from  ^®  mother.  ^* 

Vocabulary 

.t  ?lmc^rifa'ner,  s.^  American.  ^ux^pa,  Europe, 

tf^cr,  prep,  {dat.)  except,  out-  finben,  v.  find, 

side  of.  [*  do.'  bie  ©cfd^ic^te,  w.  story,  history, 

efinbcn  (fi(ft),  v.  find  (one's  self),  Q^r,  pass,  your, 

jhten,  V.  ask  ;  (idi)  bitte,  please  ber  3uU  (no  pL)  July, 

[bid].  funftig,  cuij.  coming,  next. 

lo^o'n,  adv.  of  it,  about  it.  Icing(e),  adv,  (§  373,  3)  lonj;. 

J 

I 
I 

i 
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la'ng!Dci'(i(j,  adj.  dull,  tedious,  Dcrei'nigt,  />/>/«.  united  [-one]. 

[long-while-y].  tjcrloffcn,  v,  leave  [-let] ;  prei 
le^t,  adj,  last.  toerliefe. 

vu^lg,  adj,  quiet.  toovig,  adj.  last,  former, 

bic  3ee,  w.  (pi.  Seen  or  Secen),  loonn,  adv.  {inter.)  when. 

sea,  ocean.  )i)iebei\  adu.  again  [with]. 

\tlb\t,  pron.  self,  myself,  etc.  jurii'cf,  a</».  back  [-ridge]. 
fonbevbav,  adj.  strange. 

Notes.  —  ^83itte ;  note  that  bltte,  please,  is  a  1.  pers.  sing,  with  i(^ 
understood,  meaning  literally  J  pray.  — ^etgetttltf^,  properly,  eza/^y; 
tt)a«  ttJilnft^cn  @ie  eigcnttic^,  jtLst  what  do  you  wish.  — « ^entsittage, 
nowadays. — *So,  a(fo.  —  *back  again,  ttJteber  \\\xM.  —  •once  more, 
tpleber,  right  after  je^t.  —  "^  How  do  you  find  yourself,  ivte  bepnbcn  @it 
{t(^  (§  4,  2) ;  the  usual  phrase  for  how  do  you  do  f — ^  after  your,  na4 
3^rer. — 'upon  the  whole,  Sm  ganijen,  preceding  fe^r  mo^l.  —  *<*  Did 
you  have,  fatten  @ic.  —  "on,  auf,  with  dat.  — ^^ except  on,  auger  an, 
with  dat.  — i8bcr  ^ebanfe  an,  the  thought  of.  —  ^^  let  us  take,  mac^en 
ttjlr.  —  ^*  Use  the  definite  article.  —  ^^  of,  from,  Don. 

COMPARISON 

111.  Comparison  by  means  of  er  and  (e){)^  Adjectives 
are  compared  ordinarily  by  means  of  the  endings  er  and 
(e)ft,  which  in  a  limited  number  of  words  (see  §  293) 
have  caused  umlaut  of  a  preceding  a,  0  or  u.  The  com- 
parative and  superlative  are  inflected  like  the  positive. 

1.  Before  the  er  of  the  comparative  a  final  e  of  the  stem 
is  dropped ;  as  itjeife,  wise  ;  itjeifer,  wiser. 

2.  The  superlative  regularly  ends  in  ft,  but  in  eft  if  the 
stem  ends  in  an  s-sound  or  in  b  or  t ;  but  participial  stems 
in  enb  take  the  ending  ft. 

3.  The  e  of  the  unaccented  endings  el,  en,  er  is  usually 
dropped  in  the  comparative,  but  retained  in  the  superlative, 

4.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  above 
rules: 

tang,  long  Idnger  (Wngft)  ber  Idngfte 

reid^,  Wc7i  reic^er  (reid^ft)  ber  reid^fte 

furj,  shoH  fiirjer  (tiitjeft)  ber  f urjefte 
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mitb,  mild  milbcr  (milbeft)  ber  milbefte 

retjenb,  charming      reijenber      (reijenbft)  ber  retjenbfte 
bunfel,  dark  bunfler        (bunfelft)  ber  buntelfte 

a.  The  uninflected  superlative  fc^onft,  Idngft  etc.  can 
only  be  used  adverbially.  Used  adjectively  the  super- 
lative is  regularly  preceded  by  ber,  and  hence  of  the  weak 
declension. 

112.  The  Superlative  with  tm.  For  the  English  pred- 
icate superlative  without  an  article  German  employs 
a  phrase  consisting  of  am  followed  by  the  inflected 
superlative  in  the  dative  singular  neuter ;  e.  g.  bai^ 
tDore  am  beften  (never  baS  Xooxt  bcft),  that  woidd  he  best ; 
bie  ®cgenb  ift  am  fd^dnftcn  im  Sunt,  the  region  is  loveliest 

in  June, 

1.  The  phrase  with  am  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a 
predicate  nominative  with  ber  ;  e.  g.  unter  ben  brei  Snaben  ift 
9,0x1  am  alteften  (instead  of  the  more  correct  ber  ditefte),  of 
the  three  hoys  Karl  is  the  oldest. 

2.  The  superlative  of  an  adverb  is  regularly  formed  by 
means  of  the  phrase  with  am,  or  else  a  phrase  with  auf^ ; 
e.  g.  fte  fingt  am  beften,  she  sings  hest ;  fie  fang  auf^  befte,  she 
sang  her  hest,     (See  §  294,  5,  and  §  375,  2). 

113.  Comparison  by  Means  of  Adverbs.  Adjectives 
are  sometimes  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs  met)r, 
more,  and  am  meiften,  most, 

1.  An  absolute  superlative,  i.  e.  one  which  does  not  imply 
comparison  with  other  objects,  is  formed  by  means  of  the 

'  adverbs  ^5cl^ft,  most  highly,  or  du^erft,  exceedingly ;   e.  g. 
I  ba^  ift  ein  l^od^ft  intereffante^  Sud^,  that  is  a  most  interesting 
book. 

2.  Degrees  below  the  positive  are  denoted  by  the  ad- 
verbs toeniger  or  minber,  less,  and  am  toenigften,  am  minbeften, 

i  hast 
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114.   Irregular  and  Defective  Comparison.  A  few 
jectives   are  compared  irregularly    and  certain   others 
lack  one  or  more  degrees.     Thus : 

1.  ®ut,  good^  and  \yitl,  much,  have  change  of  stem :  gut, 
beffer,  beft ;  toiel,  mel^r,  meift. 

2.  ipoc^,  highf  and  nai),  near,  are  compared :  ^od^,  ^o^w, 
^5c^ft ;  na^,  nd^er,  nad^ft. 

3.  ®ro^,  great,  has  Qx'd^t,  rarely  grd^eft,  in  the  super- 
lative. 

4.  Some  adjectives,  mostly  from  adverbs  and  preposi- 
tions, lack  the  positive ;  e.  g.  Winter,  hinder,  from  the  pre- 
position ](|inter,  behind ;  obtt,  upper,  from  the  adverb  oben, 
aI>ove. 

5.  @tft,  first,  and  le^t,  la^ft,  are  isolated  superlatives. 
They  are,  however,  sometimes  compared  with  er  as  if  they 
were  positives,  ber  erftere  and  ber  le^tere  being  quite  common 
in  the  sense  of  the  former  and  the  latter. 

6.  As  in  English,  some  adjectives  are,  from  their  mean- 
ing, incapable  of  comparison ;  e.  g.  ganj,  all ;  taglid^,  daily. 

EXERCISE  20 
Reading  Lesson:   Comparison  of  Adjectives 

Siebfter  gteunb !  2)ie  g^erien  finb  ju  @nbe,  unb  ic^  bin  fd^on 
Idngere  ^  3^'*  U)ieber  ju  ipaufe.  3)ie  fleine  SReife  toar  mir  ira 
t^oc^ften  ®rabe  jutrdglic^.  3^  'Ejtn  Diel  ftdrfer  unb  l^eiterer 
aU  Dor  einem  SWonat ;  ani)  f)abt  \i)  je^t  einen  befferen  Segriff 
toom  mittferen^  2)eutf(i^Ianb.  SSon  2ei))jig  fling*  id^  jundc^ji 
nai)  3)regben  unb  bKeb  bort  nte^rere  2^afle.  3)regben  ift  nid^t 
t)iel  grb^er  aU  2ei))jifl,  aber  e^  ^at  eine  fc^bnere  Sage.  @^  Uegt 
ndmKc^  in  einem  i|)rdc^tigen  XaU  ju  beiben  ©eiten  ber  @lbe,  bet 
dltere  unb  grb^ere  2:eil  auf  bem  Knfen  Ufer.  Unter  ben  ©e^en^* 
toilrbigfeiten  ber  ©tabt  ift  bie  gro^e  Silbergafferie  am  beriil^mtes 
ften.     2)iefe  *  toar  fiir  mid^,  tok  fiir  bie  meiften  ^temben^  ber 
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intereffantcfte  $unlt  in  SDre^ben.    SBeitere^  '^  fiber  meine  SEBans 
berungen  fc^reibe  id^  Dtetteid^t  in  meinem  ndc^ften  Srie^e. 

EXERCISE  20  a 

1.  e«  ift  fait  ^eute,  Diet  falter  aU  geftern.  2.  2Bir  ^aben 
ie^t  getoi^  ba?  faltefte  SBetter  be^  ^a^reg.  3.  §err  SJBirt,  ic^ 
toiinfc^c  ein  grofeere^  3iw*wer,  mit  l(^d^eren  genftern  unb  befferem 
Sic^te.  -  4.  aOBir  \)abtn  feine  grofeeren  3ini"^«^;  bied  iji  ba^ 
Qro^te  im  §aufe.  5.  SBo^nen  ©ie  in  bent  alteren  ober  in  bent 
neuereix  S^eite  ber  ©tabt?  6.  ©^  gibt  fiirjere  SBege  Don  ^ier 
nac^  §aufe,  aber  bie^*  ift  ber  befte.  7.  3"  biefer  ^ia^re^geit 
tlnb  bie  Sage  am  langften  unb  am  fc^5nften.  8.  @x  ift  ein  bef= 
ferer  Slrgt,  aber  Itjeniger  berii^mt  al^  fein  jungerer  33ruber. 
9.  21U  attefter  ©o^n  ber  3^amilie  ^ai  er  ein  grd^ereg  SSermdgen 
ate  feine  jiingeren  Sriiber.  10.  3)a^  2^btn  in  2)eutfc^lanb  ift 
je|t  teurer'  afe  in  frii^eren  3€iten.  11.  ®oet^e  n^ar  ein  flrd^e^ 
rer  J)ic^ter  at^  ©driller,  aber  fein  befferer  3Kenf(i^.  12.  3^ 
fenne  feine  fijjfiteren  SBerfe  am  beften. 

EXERCISE  20  b 

1.  He  is  two  years  older  than  I.  2.  She  is  my  dearest 
friend.  3.  The  days  are  becoming  shorter.  4.  I  know  ®  a 
shorter  way.  ^.  Y.ou  are  evidently  in  a  more  cheerful 
mood.  6.  Where  do  you  find  stronger  men  or  more  beau- 
tiful women?     7.  This  is  the   beginning  of  better  days. 

8.  Among  Schiller's  later  plays  •  Wilhelm  Tell  is  the  best. 

9.  As  poet  Schiller  is  strongest  in  the  drama.  10.  That  is 
the  highest  tower  in  the  world.  11.  Fraulein  Berta  is  more 
pretty  ^®  than  beautiful.  12.  This  is  surely  the  coldest  day 
of  the  year.     13.  Death  "  is  the  beginning  of  a  better  life. 

Vocabulary 

aX^f  conj,  than,  when,  as.  ber  53ricf,  «.*  letter, 

ber  93egriff,  «.*  idea,  conception,  bie  ^rcrien  (pL  only),  vacation, 

beibe,  pron.  adj.  both,  two.  fremb,  adj.  strange,  foreign, 

bleiben,  v.  remain;  pret.  blieb,  hit  QkMtxx^ ,  w,  gallery, 

[-leave].  ber  ©rab,  s.*  degree,  grade  * 
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^iter,  adj,  cheerful.  ftovf,  adj.  strong  [stark]. 

bic  fiogc,  w.  situation  [lay].  ber  Icil,  «.*  part,  [deal]. 

linf,  adjn  left.  baS  Ufcv,  «.'  bank,  shore. 

mc^rcrc,  adj,  several.  bic  SSanberung,  w.  wandering, 

vx\6),  pron,  {acc.)mA,  [say.  travel. 

namlid),  adv.  namely,  that  is  to  junft'dift,  adv.  first. 

bic  ©c'^cn^ioii^rbigfciH,  to.  sight,  ju'trft^glidi,  arf/.  beneficial. 

Notes.  —  i  (jingere  3*t*r  ^^^^  time,  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  comparative  sometimes  denotes  simply  a  moderate  degree,  and 
can  not  then  be  translated  literally  ;  e.  g.  eine  ctUere  !S)ame,  an  elderly 
lady.  —  ^  mittferen,  central.  —  ^  gtng,  went;  pret.  1.  and  3.  sing,  of 
gel^cn.— *^iefc,  thia;  fem.  of  bte«  referring  to  SBUbergatterte.— ^SSei* 
tttt^f  further  (details).  — >  biei9,  instead  of  biefer  (agreeing  in  gender 
with  SBeg),  which  would  also  be  correct.  —  ^  teitrer  instead  of  teuerer ; 
see  §  111,  3.  — 8  know,  feiineu.  — •  plays,  2)ramen.  —  ^°  more  pretty, 
tne^r  ^iibfc^,  rather  than  ^iibfc^er.  —  ^^  death;  use  the  def.  article. 


EXERCISE  21 
Colloquy  :   Weak  Adjectives 

1 

©ie  Itjaren  Itjo^l  ben  gro^ten  2:eil  be«  ©ommer«  in  ®nglanb  ? 

^a,  abet  nur  in  ben  Ileineren  ©tdbten ;  erft  im  ^erbfte  ging 
ic^  nad^  Sonbon. 

SBaren  Sie  Idngere  3«it  in  Sonbon,  ober  nur  ein  !|)aar  2^age  ? 

3im  Qani^n  etltja  brei  SBoc^en  ;  id^  blieb  ettoag  lanqet  in  $a- 
ri^,  ant  Idngften  aber  in  Serlin. 

aSJag  benlen  ©ie  benn  je^t  bon  ben  brei  gro^len  ©tabten  ®u= 
ro^)ag  ? 

^iir  mic^  toar  ^arig  am  intereffanteften. 

3)a^  ift  i)'6i)\t  fonberbar  ;  bie  meiften  2lnterilaner  l^aben  ^  bod^ 
Sonbon  am  liebften. 

2)a^  ift  maglid^,  aber  meine  ©^m^jat^ien  finb  me^r  franj5ftfci^ 
al^  englifd^. 

2 

Why  did  you  not  go  ^  to  London  at  once  ?  That  is  the 
most  interesting  place  in  England,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  pleasantest  in  the  hot  season. 
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For  my  part '  I  always  like  the  large  cities  best 

That  is  not  my  taste.  People  *  live  too  fast  in  the  large 
cities.     I  love  a  more  quiet  life. 

No  doubt  one  needs  ^  a  pretty  long  time  ®  for  "^  the  sights 
of  London. 

Yes,  indeed ;  it  is  a  most  interesting  ®  city. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  London  weather  ?  •  It  is  the 
worst  ^°  in  the  world,  is  it  not  ? 

Oh  no ;  the  weather  is  no^^  worse  in  London  than  here  at 
home. 

EXERCISE    21a 

1.  ©te  fd^reibt  l^5c^ft  intereffante  95riefe.  2.  Unter  ben  neu^ 
cren  3)ic^tem  lefe^^  ic^  Sd^iffet  am  liebften.  3.  SDie  ©efefffd^aft 
toar  langtpeilig  im  l^bd^ften  ®rabe ;  ed  tparennur  ditete  Seute  ba. 
4.  ^6)  toeifj  nid^tg  33effereS  ju  tun.  5.  SDte  3)re«bener  Silber* 
gatterie  ift  bie  betul^mtefte  in  flanj  ©eutfd^Ianb.  6,  ^n  ber  Up 
ten  3eit "  fatten  "  toit  au|erft  unangene^me^  SBetter.  7.  3)ief e« 
Sud^  ift  ju  gro^  ;  id^  teiinfd^e  ein  fleinered.  8.  3)er  erfte  Seil 
be^  aSerte^  iftbon  grd^tem  S^tereffe.  9.  3)ie  beften  j^eater 
finben  fid^ "  metftend  nur  in  ben  gro^eren  ©tfibten.  10.  2i<^ 
finbe  bag  ©ebitge  am  fd^onften  im  §erbfte.  11.  2)te  beriil^ms 
teften  ©d^riftftellet  fmb  nid^t  immer  bie  grb^ten.  12.  3)er  §err 
$tofef[or  rebete  aufg  freunblic^fte  iiber  fein  neuefteg  2Berf. 

EXERCISE    21b 

1.  He  is  a  teacher  of  the  modern  ^®  languages.  2.  That 
is  the  most  iateresting  part  of  the  whole  story.  3.  The  fa- 
ther is  an  elderly  "  gentleman  with  a  white  beard.  4.  I  am 
reading  a  most  interesting  story.  5.  The  hills  and  valleys 
are  at  their  loveliest  ^^  in  the  autumn.  6.  That  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  book.  7.  No  better  man  lives.  8.  (The)  Faust 
is  Goethe's  greatest  work.  9.  A  poet  has  to  do  with  the 
higher  interests  of  life.  IQ.  One  finds  the  best  thoughts  in 
her  last  work.  11.  I  have  nothing  better.  12.  His  great 
advantage  is  his  rare  knowledge  of  modern^*  philosophy. 
13.  The  last  part  of  the  work  is  the  least  ^^  interesting. 
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Vocabulary 


a'ngcnel^m,  adj,  pleasant, 
brauc^n,  v,  need  [brook]. 
bret,  num.  three. 
engltfd),  adj.  English. 
fronjyfifd^,  adj.  French, 
bet  ©efc^mocf,  sJ*  taste  [-smack] 4 
\^\%f  adj.  hot. 
lieben,  v.  love. 


Wth  ^ben,  v.  like  [have  lief]» 
wiJglirfl,  a</y.  possible, 
bcr  Ort,  «.*-^  place, 
rafd),  adj.  fast  [rash]. 
{ofo'rt,  at/r.  at  once, 
bie  Sl)mpat^ic',  to.  sympathy. 
ber  ^Sorjug,  «.*  (;>/.  ii),  advantage, 
ttxiru'tn,  adv.  (inter.)  why. 


Notes.  —  ^f^ahtn  ...  ant  fieliftetl,  like  .  .  .  best;  lit.  Aaoe,  i.  e.  hold 
deareit.  —  ^  Why  did  you  not  goto  L.  at  once?  Sarum  gingen  ®te  nic^t 
fofort  nad)  ?.?— 'For  my  part,  filr  mcln  (not  melncn)  Ztii ;  Xtil  in 
this  phrase  being  neuter.  — *  People,  bie  Seute.  —  'no  doubt  one  needs, 
man  brauc^t  n)ot)(. — ^a  pretty  long  time,  Idngere  3^tt  or  eine  giemU^ 
lange  3^it.  — "'for,  fiir.  —  "a  most  interesting,  eine  ^oc^fl  intereffante ; 
one  could  not  say  eine  intereffantefie.  —  'of  the  London  weather,  t)on 
bem  ?onboner  SBetter.  —  ^^the  worst,  ba«  fc^tet^tefie.  —  "  no,  nid^t. — 
^^  (ef e  ...  am  Hebftcn,  like  best  to  read.  As  adv.  am  Uebften  is  the 
superlative  of  gem. — "in .  ♦  .  3tit,  of  late.  —  ^^f^atttn  ttir ;  translate 
here  we  h>ave  had.  —  ^'  flnben  {Ifl^,  are  founds  lit.  Jind  themselves.  — 
w  modem ;  =  newer.  — ^^  elderly ;  =  older.  —  i&at  their  loneliest,  am 
f(^onjien.--"the  least,  am  tuenigfien,  or  am  minbeflen. 


THE   NUMERALS 

115.  The  Cardinals.  The  fundamental  numbers  and 
the  mode  of  fonning  the  others  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing table : 


1  cin(g) 

13  breije^n 

50  fiinfjig 

2  gltjei 

14  merjel^n 

60  fec^jig 

3  brei 

15  fiinfje^n 

70  fteb(en)jig 

4  Diet 

16  fed^jel^^n 

80  ad)tm 

5  fUnf 

17  fteb(en)jel^n 

90  neunjig 

6  jec^g 

18  ad^tje^n 

100  ^unbert 

7  fieben 

19  neunje^n 

1 20  ^unbert  unb  jtoanjifl 

8  ad^t 

20  jltjanjtg 

121  ^unbert  einunbjtDanjiQ 

9  neun 

21  etnunbjltjanjig 

150  ^unbert  unb  fiinfjig 

10  je^n 

22  jtoeiunbjtpanjig 

200  jltjei^unbert 

11  elf 

30  bret^ig 

1,000  taufenb 

12   JtDOlf 

40  toierjtg 
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1.  The  number  1,121,  for  example,  is  read  taufenb  einl^uns 
bert  einunbjtDanjig  ;  1,000,000  is  etne  3RiDion ;  1,000,000,000 
eine  3Kiatarbe  ;  1,000,000,000,000  eine  33iaion, 

2.  For  A  hundred,  a  tJiousandy  German  has  simply  |^un= 
bert,  taufenb,  ein  being  used  only  where  English  would  have 
ONE  hundred,  one  thousand, 

116.  Inflection  and  Use  of  cin.  When  it  agrees  with 
a  noun  expressed,  and  is  not  preceded  by  bcr,  the  nu- 
meral ein  is  inflected  like  the  article  ein ;  e.  g.  toir  finb 
e  i  u  SSoIf,  we  are  one  people  ;  toir  ftnb  e  t  n  e  ^  SBIut^,  we 
are  of  one  blood. 

1.  But  if  it  is  used  without  a  noun  it  takes  the  ending  er 
in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  and  ed  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  singular  neuter ;  e.  g.  einer  toon  un^  \^ai 
unred^t,  one  of  us  is  wrong  ;  einer  ber  Knaben,  one  of  the  hoys  ; 
eine§  ber  TOabd^en,  one  of  the  girls. 

2.  Preceded  by  ber  (bie^  or  jen-),  ein  has  the  inflection  of 
a  weak  adjective  and  forms  a  plural,  bie  einen,  with  the 
sense  of  some ;  e.  g.  ber  eine  ober  ber  anbere  l^at  unred^t,  the 
one  or  the  other  is  wrong, 

3.  @tn,  one,  is  distinguished  from  ein,  a,  when  necessary, 
by  spaced  type,  or  by  a  capital  initial ;  less  often  by  an  ac- 
cent.    See  examples  in  §  116. 

117.  The  Numbers  above  ein*  The  numbers  above 
ein  are  usually  uninflected. 

1.  But  jn^ei  and  brei  sometimes  form  a  nominative  and 
accusative  in  e,  a  genitive  in  er  and  a  dative  in  en.  Some 
of  the  numbers  above  brei  may  also  take  the  ending  e, 
especially  when  no  noun  follows. 

118.  The  Ordinals.  From  one  to  twenty  the  ordinal 
stems  are  formed  by  suffixing  t  to  the  cardinal ;  e.  g. 
Dicrt,  fourth;    brcijel^nt,    thirteenth.      From   twenty  on 
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tbey  are  formed  by  suffixing  ft  to  the  tens;  e.g.  jhjatt- 
jigft,  twentieth  ;  funfunbbrcifetgft,  thirty-fifth. 

1.  But^r*^  is  erft,  third  is  britt  (not  breit),  and  eighth  is 
ac^t  (not  ad^tt). 

2.  Such  forms  as  jtoeit,  Jtoangigft,  have  only  a  theoretical 
existence.  Like  the  superlatives  fd^bnft^  beft^  etc.  the  ordi- 
nals are  only  used  after  ber  or  a  pronominal  modifier,  and 
have  then  the  inflection  of  an  adjective ;  e.  g.  fein  britter 
Qt>\)n,his  third  son;  am  21ften  (=  eittunbjltjanjigften)  2l))ril, 
on  the  21st  of  April. 

8.  The  partitive  ordinals  are  formed  by  suffixing  tel,  an 
abbreviation  of  %t\\,  paH^  to  the  ordinal  stem,  the  preced- 
ing t  being  dropped;  e.  g.  ein  3)rittel,  a  third;  ein  ©ed^gtel,  a 
sixth.     The  words  are  neuter  substantives. 

a.  HaZfi^  ^oXh,  as  adjective,  or  bie  §alfte,  as  noun ;  e.  g. 
ber  l^albe  ©eg,  half  the  way ;  ein  l(|albe«  2)u$enb,  half  a 

dozen  ;  bie  §dlfte  be^  2l^)fefe,  half  of  the  apple,  §alb  is  also 
used  substantively,  without  inflection,  in  fractional  num- 
bers ;  e.  g.  brei  unb  ein^alb  ^oifXt,  three  and  a  half  years, 

b,  A  peculiar  formation  is  the  so-called  dimidiative,  made 
by  suffixing  l^alb  to  the  ordinal  stem  with  connecting  vowel 
e,  the  number  thus  denoted  being  less  by  one-half  than  the 
ordinal ;  e.  g.  brittc^alb,  two  and  a  half  \,  e.  {two  complete 
and  the)  third  (only)  half.  Instead  of  jtpeite^alb,  anberts 
l^alb  is  used  for  07ie  and  a  half  The  dimidiatives  are  not 
inflected. 

EXERCISE  22 
Reading  Lesson  :   Numerals 

©in  beutfd^e^  ©^ntnafium  ^  l(|at  einen  itur fug  bon  neun  S^^^^n. 
Sn  ber  unterften  Klaffe,  ber  fogenannten  ©ejta/  finb  bie  ©c^uler 
im  ^urd^fd^nitt  neun  big  jel^n  ^Qi)Xt  alt  J)er  ©d^iiler  bottenbet 
ben  iturfug  alfo  im  neunjel^nten  ober  jltjanjigften  "^0,^)1^  feineg 
Sebeng.  (Sin  ©d^iilet  im  ad^ten  ober  neunten  ^ai}xt  beg  ilurfug 
l^ei^t  ein'  ^Primaner/  im  fed^ften  unb  fiebenten  '^al^n,  ein  Seluns 
baner,  u.  f.  U).*    ^n  ben  l^5^eren  5llaf[en  f)at  ber  @d^iUet  mei» 
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ftcng  brei^ig  ©tunben  bie  SBoc^e,  alfo  im  3)urcl^fcl^nitt  fiinf 
©tunben  taglid^.  ®ie  ©d^ule  beginnt  um  7  U^r  toonnittagS  im 
©ommer,  um  8  U^r  im  SBinter.  2)a^  ©d^ulja^r  beginnt  im 
^riil^Iing  ad)t  2^age  nac^  Dftern  unb  jerfdDt  in  mer  2^ermine. 
S)a^  erfte  SSierteljal^^r  bauert  bi§  jum  24.  S^ni,  ba^  jtDeite  bi§ 
6nbc  ©e!|)tember,  ba^  britte  bi^  SBei^nad^ten.  3)ie  §erien  be^ 
tragenim  ganjen  je^n  bi^  jtoolf  SBod^en,  olfo  etltja  21  ^rojent*^ 
be§  S^*!^^^^*  Slu^erbem  gibt  eg  mel^rere  befonbere'  ^eiertage, 
jje^t  unter  anbeten  ben  2.  ®ei|)tember,  ben  ^^^(I'^^^tag  ^  ber  gro^en 
©d^Iac^t  bei  ©eban  am  2.  ©e^)t.  1870. 

EXERCISE  22  a 

1.  A  week  consists  of  seven  days.  2.  The  year  has 
twelve  months,  the  month  thirty  days  and  the  day  twenty- 
'four  hours.  3.  With  us  ®  the  most  important  holidays  are 
Christmas,  New  Year's^  ®  the  22d  of  February  ^°  and  the  4th 
of  July.  4.  Schiller's  Wallenstein  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  5.  The  first  part  contains  eleven  scenes  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  five  lines.  6.  The  second  part 
contains  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  lines. 
7.  The  entire  work  contains  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-two  lines.  8.  The  23d  of  April,"  1897,  was 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty-first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Shakespeare.  9.  Eight  and  seven  is  fifteen.  10.  Three 
times  ^^  nine  i^  twenty-seven.  11.  Five-sixths  of  thirty  is 
twenty-five. 

Vocabulary 

anbcr,  joron.  adj.  other.  bie  Maffe,  w.  class, 

aufecrbem,  adv.  besides.  ber  ^urfug  (pL  ^rfug  or  ^urfe), 

beginnen,  v,  begin.  course. 

betragen,  v.  amount  to.        ^h^  Oftem,  pL  Easter. 

baucrn,  v.  last,  continue. -^5^^  bie  Sc^lacftl,  w.  battle. 

ber  ^urc^fc^nitt,  s.'  average.  bie  @c^ule,  w,  school. 

ber  iJeiertog,  «.*  holiday.  ber  ©driller,  s.^  scholar,  pupil. 

ber  ^rrii^Hng,  «.*  spring.  fo'gena'nnt,  adj.  so-called. 

ba§  ©Qmnaftum,  mx.  gymnasium,  ber  ^^ertni'n,  «.*  term. 

l^ifeen,  V.  be  called  [hight].  bie  U^r,  tv.  clock  [hour]. 
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um,  prep,  (ace)  at,  about.  2Bci'^nac^tcn,  pL  Christanas. 

untcr,  adj.  lower  [under].  bcr  2Bintcr,  s.^  winter, 

tooflc'nben,  v.  complete,  finish.  jcrfa'IIcn  (in,  ace),  v.  be  divided 

toiyrmi^ttagg,  adv.  forenoons.  (into) ;  S.  sing.  ^crfdHt. 

Notes.  —  ^  (9t|mnaftitllt ;  the  name  given  in  Oermany  to  a  particular 
kind  of  preparatory  school. — ^^tj^^f  sexta;  i.  e.  'sixth  class ^  or 
'form,'  from  Latin  sexla  classU.  After  <Bepa  come  Ouinta  and 
Ouarta,  each  one  year ;  then  Xextia,  @efunba  and  ^^Jrima,  each  two 
years.  — ^i^nma'ntt,  i.  e.  a  pnwa-boy.  There  is  no  corresponding 
English  word.  —  *  it.  f.  tti.  =  unb  fo  lueitcr,  and  so  forth.  —  ^  $rojettt ; 
the  German  says  pro  cent,  instead  of  percent.  — * befoitbere,  special. 
— '  9[a]|rei$tag,  year-day,  i.  e.  anniversary.  —  *  With  us,  hei  un8.  — 
•New  Year's,  ^icuja^r. —" February,  gc'bruar.  —  "  AprU,  2(<)ri'l.— 
1^  Three  times,  brclntal ;  so  einntal,  once,  jhjcimol,  twice,  etc. 


EXERCISE  23 
Colloquy  :   Numerals 

1 

2Bie  toiel  U^r '  ift  eg  ?    Ungef  d^r  ^alb  9  ? » 
3lein,  eg  ift  erft  20  SRinuten  nai)  8.    2lber  n)egl(|aI6  fragen 
©ie? 
Urn  brei  SSierteP  10  ge^e  id^  nad^  bem  33a^n^ofe. 
©rtoarten  Sie  benn  jemanb  ? 
^a,  xi)  ertDarte  meine  beiben  Sd^ltjeftern  mit*  bem  ndd^ften 

©ie  l^aben  alfo  jlDei  ©d^toeftern  ?  3^  iDufete  nur  Don  ber 
einen,  ber  fleinen  93erta. 

^a,  id)  i)abt  nod)  eine.^  ©ie  l^ei^t  5Dlarie,  unb  ift  tttoa  an- 
bertf^alb  ^al^re  jiinger  alg  id^. 

Unb  n)ie  alt  finb  ©ie  benn? 

^d)  bin  beinat^e  jtvanjig.  3Kein  ©eburtgtag  ift  ^eute  iiber 
ad)t^  ^^age,  am  29.  g^ebruar. 

©ie  ^aben  alfo  nur  alle  mer  ^a^re"'  ©eburtgtag.  ®ag  ift  bod^ 
fonberbar. 

2 

How  late  is  it,  I  wonder  ?     About  a  quarter  to  10  ? 
No,  it  is  only  half  past  9.     But  why  do  you  ask  ? 
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At  *  10  I  am  going  to  the  station.  My  sister  Marie  is 
coming  home  to-day. 

Is  it  possible  ?  Why,  to-day  is  only  the  20th.'  There  are 
four  ^  days  yet  before  Christmas. 

Yes,  but  my  birthday  is  on  "  the  22d. 

Oh  that's  it^^ — a  femily  festival.^'  How  old  are  you, 
pray? 

I  am  in  my  "  twenty-first  year. 

Is  your  sister  older  or  younger  than  you? 

Marie  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ^^  younger  than  I. 

Vocabulary 

a^,  inter/,  oh,  ah.  jcmanb,  pron.  some  one. 

eSifpron,  adj\  all,  every.  jung,  adj.  (comp,  n),  young. 
bet  S3Q§n^of,  8.^  (pi.  o),  station,      bic  Winu'tc,  w.  minute. 

depot.  bic  ©d^tocftcr,  w.  sister. 

ennartcn,  v.  expect.  u'ngcftl^l^r,  adv.  about, 

bag  gcft,  5.'  festival,  feast.  Wt^^lb,  pron.  why. 

fragcn,  v.  ask.  hmfetc,  v.  knew  ;  pret.  o/*roiffcn» 

bic  ®cburt,  w.  birth.  bcr  Quq,  s*  (pi.  u),  train  [tug]. 

Notes.  —  i  ?Bie  Utel  Uflt,  what  o'clock.  —  *  ]|af(  9,  hoUf  past  8;  so 
al«)  ^alb  cin«,  half  past  twelve^  etc.  — 'Urn  brci  Siertel  10,  at  a  quar- 
ter to  10.  The  preposition  auf  =  to  (i.  e.  on  the  way  toward^  begin- 
ning at  9)  is  understood  before  10.  @in  3SicrteI  (auf)  10  =  a  quarter 
past  9.  —  *  vntf  by-  In  German  one  is  said  to  travel  m  i  t  bcr  @ifen* 
ba^n,  BT  rail.  — 'nofj^  fine,  anotJier;  arwiher  in  the  sense  of  an  addi- 
Uonal  one  is  always  not^  cin.  — *  ^ctltc  filler  a^t  Xaf^t,  a  week  from  to- 
day. — "^  afle  tntt  ^nf^xt,  every  four  years.  — « At,  urn.  —  •  Why,  to-day 
is  only,  ^cutc  ijl  bO(^  crfl ;  bod^  =  why.  —  lo  There  are  .  .  .  before,  c« 
finb  no*  . . .  bi«. — ^  on,  an.  — 12  Qh  that's  it,  ad^  fo !  —  "  family  fes- 
tival, gatni'Iicnfcfl.  —  "in  my,  im. — ^^two  years  and  a  half;  either 
irotx  unb  ctn^alb  3a^rc,  or  brittc^alb  3a^rc. 
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119.  Classification  of  Pronouns.  The  pronouns  are  of 
six  kinds  :  personal,  possessive,  demonstrative,  relative, 
interrogative  and  indefinite. 
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THE   PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

120.  The  Forms.  The  personal  pronouns  are  id^,  7, 
of  the  first  person ;  bu,  thou^  of  the  second,  and  cr,  [ic,  C6, 
he^  she,  it^  of  the  third.  With  these  are  classed  the  re- 
flexive  fic^,  and  the  intensive  felbft,  which  are  indeclin- 
able.    The  others  are  inflected  as  follows : 


Singular 

Common  Gender 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

tc^ 

bu 

cr 

fie 

e^ 

G. 

mciner 

bciner 

feiner 

i^ret 

feiner 

(mein) 

(bcin) 

(fein) 

(fein)(e«) 

D. 

mir 

bir 

i^m 

i^r 

i{;m 

A. 

mid^ 

bic^ 

Plural 

fie 

ed 

Common  Gender 

Common  Gander 

N. 

h)ir 

i^r 

fie 

G. 

unfer 

euer 

i^ter 

D. 

un$ 

eud^ 

tl^nen 

A. 

un$ 

t\x6^ 

fte 

1.  The  forms  in  parenthesis  are  rare  or  poetical. 

121.  The  Pronouns  of  Address.  The  pronouns  of  ad- 
dress now  employed  in  the  language  of  every-day  life 
are  bit  and  ©ie,  both  of  them  ordinarily  to  be  translated 
by  you.  5)u  is  used  in  speaking  to  a  member  of  one's 
own  family,  to  an  intimate  friend,  a  young  child,  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  or  any  inanimate  object.  It  is  also 
used  in  addressing  God.  ©ie  is  used  in  addressing 
strangers,  acquaintances  and  less  intimate  frieiids. 

1.  The  form  ©ie  is  simply  the  pronoun  fie  =  they,  used  in 
polite  address,  and  distinguished,  in  that  use,  by  a  capital ; 
for  which  reason  it  takes  its  verb  in  the  third  person  plural. 

2.  The  foregoing  statements  do  not  describe  the  usage  of 
the  past,  nor  of  poetry  (^se^  f  301). 
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122.  Non-personal  Uses  in  the  Third  Person.     Al- 

tho  called  ^  personal'  pronouns,  er  and  [ie  do  not  always 
refer,  and  eS  seldom  refers,  to  a  person. 

1.  Any  masculine  noun  is  regularly  referred  to  by  er,  a 
feminine  by  fie  and  a  neuter  by  e^ ;  e.  g.  ber  Slod  pa^i  nic^t, 
cr  ift  ju  eng,  the  coat  does  not  Jity  it  is  too  tight ;  id}  lenne 
bie  Stette,  jie  finbet  fi(^  bei  Schiller,  /  know  the  passage,  it  is 
found  in  Schiller. 

a.  But  such  neuter  nouns  as  3Beib,  woman,  ^duleln, 
ijoung  lady,  3Rdb(^en,  girl,  are  usually  referred  to,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  gender,  by  fie  instead  of  e^. 

2.  The  pronouns  er,  fie,  e§  are  not  used  in  the  genitive, 
or  after  a  preposition,  in  referring  to  an  inanimate  object,  a 
demonstratiye  or  a  compound  of  ba  (before  vowels  bar)  be- 
ing substituted ;  e.  g.  bad  ift  tneine  <Ba6}t,  unb  ©ie  l^aben 
mc^t§  bamit  (not  mit  xijx)  ju  tun,  that  is  my  affair  and  you 
hive  nothing  to  do  with  it;  bad  Suc^  ift  le^rreid^,  aber  ber 
Stil  besfelben  (not  ber  ©til  bon  t^m,  nor  ber  (Stil  fetner)  ift 
fc^let^t,  the  book  is  instructive,  hut  the  style  of  it  is  bad.  In 
the  last  example  it  would  also  be  correct  to  say  fein  ©til,  or 
bejfen  ©til,  its  style. 

a.  The  substitution  of  a  demonstrative  for  a  personal 
pronoun  is  quite  common,  even  when  the  pronoun  refers  to 
persons  or  is  not  governed  by  a  preposition. 

3.  The  neuter  ed  is  often  used  (somewhat  like  English 
there,  but  more  freely)  to  anticipate  a  logical  subject  which 
for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  have  come  after  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
e^  fmb  il^rer  bret,  there  are  three  of  them;  ed  irtt  ber  3Kenfc^, 
Man  errs. 

a.  For  other  special  uses  of  ed  see  §  303. 

123.  The  Reflexive.  A  reflexive  pronoun  denotes  the 
subject  in  an  objective  relation. 

1.  In  the  third  person  dative  and  accusative  of  all  gen- 
ders and  both  numbers,  the  reflexive  is  ft(^«    It  is  to  be 
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translated  by  himself,  herself,  itself  themselves ;  as  reflex- 
ive of  ©ie  (see  §  4,  2)  by  yourself;  e.  g.  er  ^afet  fid^  (ace.), 
he  hates  himself ;  er  fd^meic^elt  fi(^  (dat.),  he  flatters  him- 
self; fie  mac^en  fid^  (Sie  mac^en  ftd^)  gro^e  5IRii^e,  they  give 
themselves  {you  give  yourself)  great  pains. 

2.  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  in  the  genitive  of 
the  third,  there  is  no  separate  reflexive,  the  proper  form  of 
the  personal  prgnoun  being  used  instead ;  as  ic^  l^affe  mid^;  I 
hate  myself;  if;r  f  c^meic^elt  eu(^,  you  flatter  yourselves. 

8.  In  the  plural  fid^  is  sometimes  used  with  reciprocal 
force,  and  is  then  equivalent  to  each  other,  one  another;  e.  g. 
fie  toaren  el^emaU  greunbe,  aber  je^t  ^affen  fie  ftd^,  they  were 
once  friends y  but  now  they  hate  ea^h  other  (or  one  another). 
Und  and  eud^  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

124.  The  Intensive.  The  pronoun  felbft  or  felber,  both 
forms  indeclinable,  may  be  used  after  any  form  of  a 
personal  pronoun,  or  after  fic^,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis; 
e.  g.  er  ift  felbft  !J)td)ter,  he  is  a  poet  himself;  er  betrugt 
fic^  felbft,  he  deceives  himself. 

EXERCISE  24 
Reading  Lesson  :   Personal  Pronouns 

3:eure  3Ruttcr !  3)ein  ^  licbcr  Sricf  k>om  23.  {e|ten  ^  3Ronat« 
lam  mir*  erft  geftern  *  ju  §anben.  2)u  bift  in  Untune  icegen 
meiner  ® efunb^eit,  abcr  35u  *  braud^ft  2)ic^  *  nid^t  bariiber  ju 
angftigen.  5Kir  gc^t  eg  gut,  aber  h)ie  eS  fd^eint,  ift  baS  ni^t 
ber  gall  bei  (Suc^  •  ju  ipaufc.  2)er  Heine  Unfall  ber  ©d^U)efter 
mad^t  mir  immer  nod^  bange.  2Bar  er  benn  toirflid^  fo  unbebcu^ 
tenb?  SfBie  befinbet  fie  ftc^  je^t?  Sitte,  f c^reibe '  mir  SBeiterc^ 
bariiber. 

^i)  l^atte  felbft  Dor  ein  ))aar  2^agen  ein  Ileineg  2lbenteuer. 
2lm  le^ten  ©onnabenb  namlid^  fafe  *  id^  tu^ig  in  meinem  3iwmei 
unb  lag*  in  einer  g^itung;  e^  toar  um  l^alb  10  t)ormittag«. 
2luf  einmal "  !lo})fte "  e«  an  bie  2ure ;  id^  offnete,  unb  ba  ftan- 
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ben  jtDci  ^oHjipen  Dor  ntir.  ,r3Rein  $err/  f agte  "  ber  erne  bet* 
fclben/*  «^aben  ©ie  S^ten  Oclbbcutel  bei  ftc^?-  „®ctoi|/  ant* 
toottete  td^  erftount  unb  ftectte  bie  $anb  in  bie  S'afc^e.  ^ber  ber 
93eute(  toat  nt(^t  ha. 

EXERCISE  24  a 

1.  I  find  myself  again  at  home.  2.  The  book  belongs  to 
me.  3.  We  are  Americans.  4.  She  means  us.  5.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  6.  She  thinks  only  of  ^^  herself. 
7.  She  is  only^*  playing  with  him.  8.  She  finds  herself 
among  friends.  9.  I  expect  her  by^'  the  next  train. 
10.  They  are  coming  with  her.  11.  She  is  going  with  them. 
12.  Here  is  the  letter ;  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  13.  There 
is  the  evening  paper,  bat  there  is  "  nothing  in  it.  14.  The 
book  is  tedious,  especially  the  last  part  of  it.  15.  We  know 
each  other  already.     16.  They  do  not  know  each  other. 

Vocabulary 

bog  §l'bentcu^er,  «.'  adventure.  bie  ^nb,  «.» {pi.  a),  hand. 

fingftigcn  (fic^),  v.  torment  one's  flopfen,  r.  knock ;  pret.  flopftc. 

self,  be  anxious.  offnen,  r.  open ;  pret.  ijffnete. 

a'nttoo^rtcn,    v.    answer ;    pret,  ber  ^oli^i'ft,  w.  policeman. 

anttuortete.  fdieinen,  v.  seem,  shine. 

6ang(c),  adv.  anxiously ;  bange  fi^en,  r.  sit ;  pret.  fa  J, 

macftcn,  with  dat.  to  trouble.  ber  Sonnabcnb,  s.*  Saturday 
ber  S3eutel,  ».*  purse.  [eve  of  Sun-day], 

ci'nmal,  adv.  once ;  einma'!,  just,  ftccfcn,  v.  put,  stick ;  pret.  ftccfte, 

pray.  ftcl^n,  v.  stand ;  pret.  ftanb. 

erftQu'nt,  pple.  astonished.  bie  %a\6;^,  w.  pocket. 

ber  &an,  «.*  {pi.  fi),  ca^  [fall].  bie  %vix{t),  w.  door. 

ba§  ®elb,  s.^  money  [yield].  u'nbebcuHenb,  adj.  insignificant, 

bie   ©efunbl^eit,    w.    health  ber  IVnfall,  s.*  {pi.)  a,  accident. 

[•^und-].  bie  IVnrUl^c,  w.  unrest,  concern. 

Notes.  —  i  ^etn,  your^  the  possessive  corresponding  to  3)n,  which 
the  writer  uses  in  addressing  his  mother.  —  ^  le^ten  9Roitati$,  qf  last 
monlh.  Notice  the  weak  adjective,  §'104,  a;  but  one  might  also  say 
be«  If^ten  aWonat«.— 8f|„„  mir  . .  .  su  4^5nbeit,  came  into  my  Imnda, 
came  to  hand;  mir  takes  the  place  of  a  possessive  agreeing  with  ^5n» 
bfiu   ^am  is  pret.  of  fommen.  —  *  etft  geftem,  only  yesterday.  —  *  ^n, 
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^illy ;  all  pronounB  of  address  are  written  with  a  capital  in  letters 
(see  §  4,  2).  2)^  is  object  of  dngftioen ;  !3)u  braud^fl  2)i(i^  nic^t  ju 
angfligett  =  you  do  not  need  to  trouble  yourself.  — ^  M  Sitd^,  withyou, 
i.  e.  the  family. — '^fd^reibe,  write ;  imperative,  2.  pers.  sing.  — ^\ti^ 
xdlf  I VHU  sitting  (see  Ex.  Y,  n.  3).  — ^M,  was  reading;  pret.  of  (efen. 
—  ^^Ottf  et'ltlltol^  all  at  once. — ^^flo^fte  ed,  there  was  a  knock.— 
^*ftt|te,  said;  pret.  of  fagen.  — ^>  berf elben,  of  them  (§  134,  i).  —  i*of, 
an,  with  ace.  —  i*  only ;  see  §  96.  —  "  by^  mit.  —  it  tnere  is,  e«  ifl. 
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125.  Strong  Forms.    The  possessiyes  which  correspond 
to  the  various  personal  pronouns  are  as  follows : 


ic^  :  mein,  my 
bu  :  bein^  thy 
et   :  fein,  his 
fie  :  i^r,  her 

©ie 


eg  :  fein,  its 

h)ir  :  unfer,  our 

\\)X  :  t\xtx,yonr 

fie  :  il^r,  their 


3^r,  your 
@ein  also  stands  for  the  indefinite  possessive  one^s, 

1.  The  possessives,  when  they  agree  with  a  noun,  are  de- 
clined in  the  singular  like  the  article  ein,  in  the  plural  like 
any  strong  adjective ;  thus : 

Slngu  la  r  Plural 


Masc. 

Feni. 

Neut. 

N. 

mein 

meine 

mein 

G. 

meined 

meiner 

meine§ 

D. 

meinem 

tneinet 

meinem 

A. 

meinert 

meine 

mein 

N. 

•uet 

eure 

euer 

G. 

eureg 

•urer 

eureg 

D. 

eurem 

euter 

eurem 

A. 

euren 

eure 

euer 

M.  F.  N. 

meine 
meiner 
meinen 
meine 

eure 
eurer 
euren 
eure 


2.  But  when  no  noun  follows  (except  sometimes  in  the 
predicate),  the  possessives,  like  fein  and  the  numeral  ein, 
take  the  ending  er  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  and 
the  ending  ed  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
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neuter ;  e.  g.  f ein  35ater  tft  Kauf mann^  meiner  ift  Slrjt,  Aw  /a- 
ther  Is  a  merchant,  mine  is  a  physician, 

126.  Weak  Forms.  Any  of  the  above  mentioned  pos- 
sessives  may  be  preceded  by  ber,  and  take,  then,  the  reg- 
ular inflection  of  a  weak  adjective ;  e.  g.  feinc  ©Item  [inb 
rci^,  bic  meincn  [inb  arm,  his  parents  are  rich,  mine  are 
poor. 

1.  Each  of  the  possessives  forms,  further,  a  derivative 
stem  in  ig  (unfer  and  euer  losing  their  e  before  the  suffix), 
which  is  used  only  after  bet  and  has  also  the  inflection  of  a 
weak  adjective ;  thus  instead  of  meiner  and  bie  meinen,  in  the 
last  two  examples,  one  might  say  ber  meintge  and  bie  meini- 
gen.  Neither  of  the  weak  forms  of  the  possessive  can  be 
used  with  accompanying  noun. 

a.  Observe  that  the  forms  described  in  the  last  three 
paragraphs  correspond  to  the  English  mine,  thine,  hers,  etc., 
which  take  the  place  of  a  noun  limited  by  a  possessive  ad- 
jective. But  mine,  thine,  etc.  may  be  represented  in  the 
predicate  by  the  uninflected  mein,  bein,  etc. 

2.  3)a^  3Reine,  ba^  SJleinige,  etc.  (as  substantives)  refer  to 
property;  bie  SKeinen,  bie  ^Jleinigen,  etc.  to  friends,  relatives, 
partisans,  or  the  like ;  e.  g.  er  l^at  ba§  Seine  (bag  ©einige) 
^etfc^toenbet,  he  has  squandered  his  property ;  id)  grille  bic^ 
unb  bie  ©einigen,  /  greet  you  and  yours, 

127.  Possessive  Compounds.  Each  of  the  possessive 
stems,  amplified  by  the  syllable  ct,  enters  into  composi- 
tion with  the  three  prepositions  IjaV)  (^alber,  ^alben),  07i 
behalf  of,  tdtQtxt!  on  account  of,  anJ  um  .  .  .  njiKcn,  for 
the  sake  of,  giving  the  forms  meinetnjcgen,  on  my  account, 
for  aught  I  care,  meinet^alb,  on  my  account,  um  meinetoil* 
len,  for  my  sake,  etc. 

1.  5BletnettDegen,  on  my  amount,  beinetl^alben,  on  your  be- 
half, etc.  take  the  place  of  n^egen  meiner,  on  account  of  me, 
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beinet  l^albcn^  on  behalf  of  you,  etc.     On  the  origin  of  these 
forms  see  §  306. 

2.  Each  of  the  possessives,  in  the  genitive  singular  mas- 
culine, strong  form  (mcine^,  i^re^,  etc.),  enters  into  compo- 
sition with  gleic^en,  from  the  adjective  glcid^,   like,  giving  i 
the  forms  mcine^gleid^en,  the  like  of  me,  ^ijXt^^Uxiim,  th\^ 
like  of  you,  etc.     These  forms  are  invariable. 

128.  Congruence  of  the  Possessive.  The  possessive 
fein  corresponds,  in  the  singular  number,  to  masculine 
and  neuter  nouns,  if)r  to  feminines ;  e.  g.  ber  SBaunt  bat 
feinc  ©latter  Derloren,  the  tree  has  lost  its  leaves ;  felbft  bic| 
3teit)Ctt  \)(xi  if)re  ®efaf)ren,  even  freedom  has  its  dangers. 

1.  But  with  neuter  nouns  whose  natural  gender  is  femi- 
nine the  possessive  is  apt  to  be  il^r ;  e.  g.  ba^  3Kdbci^cn  U 
i^re  Gutter  tJerloren,  the  girl  has  lost  her  mother, 

2.  With  a  neuter  collective  noun  the  possessive  is  reguj 
larly  fein,  tho  English  may  require  their;  e.  g.  ba^  35olf  b( 
ftanb  auf  feine  Sled^te,  the  j^eople  insisted  upon  their  rights. 

EXERCISE  25 
Reading  Lesson  :  Personal  and  Possessive  Pronouns 

,,3ft  bie§  ^\ix  ©igentum  ?"  fragte  cr  nun,  unb  bamit  legte  cr 
cincn  33eutcl  bor  mir^  auf  ben  2:ifci^.  r»S)er  Seutel  ift  atter- 
bing^  mein/'  antmortete  xij,  „aber  n)ie  in  alter  SBelt  fommt  et  in 
3(^re  §anbe?"  rrDa^  ift  unfre  ©ad^e/'  anttoortete  er.  ,r2fber 
ift  e§^  benn  njirflid^  ber  iS^rige?  33efef;en  ©ie  i^n  genau." 
SDarauf  na^m  ic^  ben  33eutel  in  bie  §anb ;  e^  toar  boc^ '  nic^t 
meiner,  nur  bem  meinigen  fe^r  af^nli^.  ^z%i  erfldrte  id^  i^nen 
meinen  S'^'^wm.  ©ie  fa^en  *  fid^  tjerfd^mi^t  in  bie  Slugen  unb 
rebeten  leife  ein  ))aar  SDBorte  mit  einanber.  35arauf  fagte  ber 
dltere  ber  beiben  5Kanner  gu  mir :  „SDBo  toaren  ©ie  benn  geftem 
abenb,  unb  toie  mel  ®elb  fatten  ©ie  bei  fid^  ?''  gd^  nannte  i^m 
ben  Drt,  einen  gemiffen  Sonjertgarten,  unb  bie  ©umme  Don  75 
3JlarI/    rf2)a«  ftimmt  genau/'  fagte  je^t  ber  jungere  ju  feincm 
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ftatnerabcn.  „9lun/  fagte  ber  anbere  gu  mix :  „3jft  i>i^^  ^i^I* 
leic^t  ber  ^\)x\Qt  ?"  2)amit  jog  er  cinen  anberen  33eutel  aug  ber 
lafc^e.  3)iedmal  toar  ed  toirflic^  ber  meinige ;  aud^  fttmmte  ber 
3n^alt.  3)ie  ©efc^ic^te  •  mit  bem  falfd^en  Seutel  h>ar  nur  eine 
^rufung  meiner  SlebKc^Ieit. 

EXERCISE  25  a 

Remark.  —  Translate  'yon '  by  bu,  Bit  or  i^v,  as  you  please,  but  take 
care  that  pronoun  and  x>08ses8ive  be  conj^ruous ;  that  is,  do  not,  in  the 
same  sentence,  associate  bein  with  <o\e,  ^f^x  with  bu,  or  the  like. 

1.  I  do  it  for  your  sake.  2.  How  goes  it  with  you  and 
yours?  3.  Your  German  is  much  better  than  mine.  4.  Our 
prices  are  much  lower  than  his.  5.  My  house  is  not  far 
from  hers.  6.  That  is  my  affair,  not  yours.  7.  His  last 
work  is  the  best.  8.  Your  new  friend  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.  9.  We  find  our  highest  happiness  in  quiet 
daily  work.  10.  The  girl  is  the  picture  of  her  mother. 
11.  My  little  garden  is  now  my  greatest  delight.  12.  I 
think  your  old  room  was  better  than  your  new  (one). 
13.  They  were  friends  their  whole  life  long.  14.  Here  are 
tickets  for  you  and  your  family. 

Vocabulary 

a^nU(^,  adj\  (dot,)  similar.  ber  ^amero'b,  w.  comrade. 

Q'flcrbi'ng^,  adv,  to  be  sure.  (cgcn,  v.  lay  ;  pret.  (egte. 

bcfe^n,  V.  look  at  [be-aee].  {elfe,  adv,  softly,  in  low  tone, 

bami't,  adv.  therewith.  bic  SJlarf,  w.  mark. 

barau'f,  adv.  there-upon.  ncnncn,  v.  name;  pret.  nannte, 

Ixi^  ©i'gcntum,    «.^   property  bic  ^riifung,  w.  trial,  proving. 

{own-dom].  bie  fUMidjhii,  w.  honesty, 

eino'nber,  pron.    (indecl.)    each  ftimmen,  v.  tally,  coincide. 

other,  one  another.  bie  <3umtne,  w.  sum. 

crflSren,  v.  explain  ;  pret.  cr!(drlc.  t)crfc^mi Jt,  adv.  shrewdly. 

foIf(^,  adj.  false,  wrong.  ba§  38ort,  n.  s.*'^  word.' 

genau',  adj.  exact,  careful.  jie^cn,    v.    draw ;    pret.  jog 
ber  3n§oIt,  s.*  contents  [in-hold].  [tow]. 

Notes.  —  *  iior  mit  Ollf  belt  %x^&i ;  after  legen,  fetjen  and  other  vertw 
of  placing,  auf  takes  the  ace.  on  account  of  the  motion  implied.    $or 
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niir,  dat.  as  answering  the  question  whereabouU  upon  the  table.  — ^t^; 
notice  the  gender ;  ^eiitel  is  uiasc.,  but  ed  is  used  without  i^egard  to 
the  gender  of  the  predicate  ber  3^rige,  to  denote  identity.  —  ^t^  mar 
bod^  tttd^t  metner,  it  was  not  mine  after  all.  The  predicate  possessive 
is  apt  to  be  declined  when  the  noun  to  which  it  refers  is  not  expressed 
in  the  same  sentence.  — *  fallen  {td^  .  •  .  in  bte  ^nutn,  looked  in  each 
other'' 8  eyes;  faf|en,  pret.  of  fef|en  ;  fxdj,  dat.  in  reciprocal  sense,  §  123, 3. 
— ^^axff  marks;  the  singular  form  is  always  used  after  a  numeral. 
The  mark  is  the  (German  unit  of  currency  =  fO.26.  —  ^  (^eff^tf^te  lltit^ 
affair  of.  —  "^  ^orte  means  toord«  in  connected  discourse ;  SBorter, 
words  without  connection. 

EXERCISE   26 

Reading  Lesson  :  Congruence  of  Personal,  Possessive 

AND  Reflexive  Pronouns 

Note. — The  same  matter  is  given  below  in  three  different  forms: 
(a)  as  it  would  apx>ear  if  written,  say,  by  a  teacher  to  one  or  more  pupils 
who  had  just  left  school ;  (&)  as  it  would  be  written  by  a  father  to  his 
son ;  (c)  as  it  would  be  written  by  a  father  to  his  two  sons. 

(a) 

34>  \^%^  3^ncn  aufrid^tig,  Sie  l^aben  einc  ^zxi  fd^tDerer  ^Prii- 
fung  k>or  fic^ ;  barum  ^iiten  Sie  jtd^  bor  *  falfc^en  Sd^ritten. 
3^re  ©Item,  3^^^  Setter,  ertoarten  toiel  Don  ^ifxxtn  ;  auf  S^nen 
unb  auf  ^l^rem  ©lilcfe  ru^cn  i^re  §offnungen.  2lber  ©ie  lenncn 
S^te  ^flic^t ;  id^  braud^e  fie  3^nen  nic^t  ju  erf (ciren.  35ergcuben 
©ie  nid^t  gl^re  ^td  ;  tjerlaffen  ©ie  fic^  fo  t)iel  al«  mbglid^  ^  auf 
S^re  eigne  Kraft,  auf  ^ijxzn  eignen  glei^.  i^or  alien  S^ingen 
f eien  ®ie  *  ftc^  filber  treu. 

3d^  fage  3^ir  aufric^tig,  2)u  ^aft  eine  3^*  fd^toerer  ^Priifunj 
Dor  2)ir  ;  barum  ^ute  *  3)i(^  Der  falfd^en  ©c^ritten.  3)eine  61 
tern,  S)eine  Se^rer,  ertDarten  biel  toon  2)ir ;  auf  2)ir  unb  auf 
2)einem  ©ludfe  ru^en  i^re  §offnungen.  2lber  2)u  fennft  2)eine 
5PfUd^t ;  id^  braud^^e  fie  2)ir  nid^t  ju  erilfiren.  3Sergeube  *  nic^t 
2)eine  3rit ;  Derlafje  *  2)id^  fo  t)iel  al§  moglid^  auf  Seine  eigne 
ilraft,  auf  S)einen  eignen  ^(ei^.  3Sor  aHen  35ingen  fei  *  S)i 
felber  treu. 
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(c) 

3^  fage  ®u(i^  aufric^tig,  3^r  ^abt  eine  3rit  fd^tDerer  ^Ptufung 
bor  guc^  ;  barum  ^iitet  ^  (gu^  toor  falf c^eu  ©Written.  (Sure  (SU 
tern,  6ure  Secret,  ertoatten  bid  t)on  (gud^  ;  auf  ©ud^  imb  auf 
@urem  ©liidEe  rul^cn  \i)xt  §offnungcn.  9tber  3^^  ^^^^^  ®w^^ 
^flid^t ;  id^  braud^e  fie  6u^  nic^t  ju  erf  laren.  Sergeubet  *  nid^t 
Sure  3^i*;  tjerla^t*  @u^  fo  Diel  aU  moglid^  auf  (Sure  eigne 
firaft,  auf  6uren  eignen  ^lei^.  3Sor  alien  3)ingen  f eib  •  6ud^ 
felbet  treu. 

EXERCISE  26  a 

RjcMABK.  —  Write  this  exercise  three  times  for  the  three  cases  that 
'  you '  means  (a)  a  uear  relative  or  an  intimate  friend ;  (6)  two  intimate 
friends,  and  (c)  one  or  more  acquaintances. 

1.  Where  are  you?  2.  How  do  you  do.?'  3.  What 
have  you  in  your  hand  ?  4.  How  goes  it  with  you  ?  5.  I 
bring  you"'  good  news.  6.  I  know  you  and  I  rely  upon 
you.  7.  I  need  you  and  you  need  me.  8.  Have  you  any ' 
money  by  you  ?  9.  Luckily  for  you  he  does  not  see  you. 
10.  You  are  still  young ;  you  have  yet  the  best  part  of  life 
before  you. 

Vocabulary 

au'fric^tig,   adj,    sincere,   frank  ru^en,  r.  rest. 

[up-right].  ber  (gctiritt,  «.*  step, 

baru'tn,  adv.  therefore.  fc^mer,  adj.  heavy,  hard, 

ber  2rlci6r  s.  (no  pi.)  industry.  tveu,  adj.  true,  faithful, 

bic  ^offnung,  w.  hope.  toergeuben,  v.  waste, 

ptcn  (fid)),  V.  be  on  one's  guard  toerlaffcn   (fic6),  v.  rely  (upon  = 

[heed].  auf,  with  ace), 

bit  ^flic^t,  w.  duty  [pUght]. 

Notes.  — ^  (uteit  Ste  ftdft  t>ox,  he  on  your  guard  against  (see  Ex.  8, 
n.  10). — «fo  t>iti  al&  mHiifti  =  moglirfift  t)icl,  as  much  as  possible.  — 
•feieit  @ie,  he;  imv.  3.  (=  2.)  pi.  of  fein.— *^ilte,  kiergeube,  k»erCa{fe, 
fci;  aU  imv.  2.  pers.  sing.  —  ^^iltet,  kiergeubet^  t}tt\a^t,  feib ;  all  imv. 
2.  pers.  pi.  — «do ;  the  requisite  forms  of  fic^  befmbeu  are :  bu  befinbefl 
m4  l^r  befinbet  eud^,  @ic  bcfinben  ftdft.  — ^fwa,  ii  e.  to  yoii,  dat.  ^ 
•tny,  ftwas,  .... 
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EXERCISE  27 
Colloquy  :   Personal  Pronodnb 

1 
Outen  Kbenb,  Oerr  3)liiltn.     ffiie  Befinben  Sie  f'*  ^"t« 
obenb? 

^d)  ftlbft  bin  stfunb,  abet  ti  ge^t  nii^t  gut  tei  mit  ju 

2)ai  tut  tnit  Ittb.     Qi  x\t  bo^  Itined  bei  Jtinbtt  Witbn 
trani; 

^a,  leibci ' ;  bie  Jlleint  ^at  tottbei  Jto^jftoe^  —  baju  tin  tvenig 
gieber. 

2)aS  ift  fonbtibai.    ®eben  ®ie  i^  regelma^tg  bie  SIrjnei  ? 

®ttDi^,  aber  eS  ^i(ft  nic^t^  me^.    ^<^  Htte  ®te,  f ofort  ju  unJ 
gu  lommen. 

@Ieii^  biefen  SCugenbliJ  meinettvegen.    Sitte,  fe^en  @ie  fii^. 
^n  gtvei  ^Rinuten  bin  id)  berett. 

3<^  banfe  3^"^  F^^i^-    ®ic  mac^tn  fic^  Uiel  ^u^e  um  unfeit' 
WiHen. 

%)itte,  ft^red^en  @ie  nictit  babon.     ^^  tue  nur  mtine  ^flic^t. 
SBDiubini(^benn3tt)t? 

2 

Good  evening,  doctor.     How  do  yoa  do  this  evening? 

Very  well,  thank  you.     How  goes  it  at  your  house  ? 

Unfortunately  the  little  girl  is  sick  s^in.* 

Is  it  pos^ble  ?    What  is  the  matter  with  her  this  time' 

Oh,  she  has  the  old  headache  again,*  and  withal  a  little 
fever. 

I  must  see'  her  again.     Wait  a  moment.     I  shall  be' 
ready  directly. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  but  you  do  not  need  *  to  hurry 
on  my  account. 

Vocabulary 
bk  SIrjnei',  ic.  medicine.  baju',  <"lv.  besides,  withal, 

btellen  (fi*).  v.  Imrry.  fe&(en,  v.  faU ;   tmS  fe^lt,  will 

berett,  adj.  ready  [-ready].  dat.,  what  is  the  matter' 

bonlm,  V.  (dat.)  thank.  baS  gieber,  j.'  fever. 
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gcnug,  adj,  enough.  (eib,   adj,  disagreeable ;   c^  tut 
gefunb,    adj,    well,    healthy  tnir  Icib,  I  am  sorry  [loath]. 

[-sound].  bic  ^iil^,  w,  pains,  trouble, 

gletc^,  adv,  directly ;  as  adj.  tniiffen,  v.  must;  ic^  mufe,  I  must. 

like  [-like].  rc'gcImci^Big,  adj,  regular. 

l^Ifen,  V,  help ;  l^ilft,  helps.  fprcc^cn,  v.  speak. 

baS   ^opftDC^  {no  pL)  headache  ioartcn,  v.  wait. 

[-woe].  Woju',  adv,  to  what  end,  what 
franf,  adj,  sick,  ill.  for. 

Notes.  —  ^letber,  unfortunately,  alas;  shortened  from  toa9  nodft 
leiber  ifl,  wfuU  i«  still  more  disagreeable. — ^  again,  wteber,  preceding 
!rant — 'see  her  again,  fte  raieber  fe^en. — ^I  shall  be  .  .  .  directly,  id^ 
bin  Qitid^ . . . — ^yon  do- not  need  to  hurry,  @ie  brauti^en  jtd^  nid^t . . . 
)u  beeilen. 

THE   DEMONSTRATIVES 

129.  The  Forms.  The  common  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns are  bie^,  this^  jen-  that^  and  bcr,  that.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  the  so-called  determinatives,  bcrjeitigc, 
that,  berfelbe,  the  same^  and  folc^,  svA^h,  The  first  three 
are  declined  as  follows : 

Singular  Plural 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

M.  F.  N. 

N. 

biefer 

biefe 

biefer,  bie§ 

biefe 

G. 

biefeg 

biefer 

biefeg 

biefer 

D. 

biefem 

biefer 

biefem 

biefen 

A. 

biefen 

biefe 

biefe^,  bie^ 

biefe 

N. 

jenet 

jene 

jene§ 

lene 

G. 

jene^ 

jcncr 

jeneg 

iener 

D. 

jjenem 

jener 

jenem 

jenen 

A. 

\tmx[, 

iene 

jened 

jene 

K 

ber 

bic 

bad 

bie 

G. 

beffen 

beren 

beffen 

beren,  berer 

(be«) 

(ber) 

(bed) 

(ber) 

D. 

bem 

ber 

bem 

benen  (ben) 

A. 

ben 

bie 

ba« 

bie 

L 
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1.  All  the  demonstratives  can  be  used  either  substan- 
tively or  adjectively.  When  ber  is  used  adjectively  it  is  in- 
flected precisely  like  the  article  ber,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  weakened  in  force  by  loss  of  its  ac- 
cerlt.     Hence  the  short  forms  in  parenthesis, 

130.  Use  of  bicd  and  jcn-^  S)ic^,  cognate  with  this, 
denotes  proximity,  while  jcn-,  cognate  with  yon^  de- 
notes remoteness ;  e.  g.  jcncr  Serg  (bort)  ift  t)iel  ^d^cr  ate 
biefer  (hier),  that  mountain  {yonder)  is  mibch  higher  than 
this  one  {here) ;  in  biefem  Scbcn,  in  this  life  (i.  e.  the  life 
that  now  is) ;  in  jencr  SBelt,  in  that  world  (i.  e.  the  world 
to  come). 

1.  Referring  to  two  objects  lately  mentioned,  bie^  means 
the  latter  and  jen-  the  former. 

2.  The  short  form  bied  is  especially  common  as  absolute 
subject,  being  used  without  reference  to  the  gender  or  num- 
ber of  a  predicate  noun ;  e.  g.  bieS  ift  mcinc  ©c^toefter,  this  is 
my  sister ;  bie^  finb  ^reunbe  toon  mir,  these  are  friends  of 
mine. 

131.  Use  of  bcr.  35er  denotes  neither  proximity  nor 
remoteness,  but  simple  emphasis.  It  is  distinguished  in 
speech  by  its  accent,  and  in  print,  if  necessary,  by  spaced 
type;  e..g.  ber  SlKenfd^  ift  fterbtic^ ;  in  b or  ^infic^t  gtei^t  er 
bem  3^iere,  man  is  mortal ;  in  that  respect  he  is  like  the 
brute, 

1.  The  form  ba§,  like  bie§,  is  often  used  without  refer- 
ence to  the  gender  or  number  of  a  predicate  noun ;  e.  g.  bad 
ift  meine  Sc^n^efter,  that  is  my  sister;  bag  finb  ^reunbe  bon 
mir,  those  are  friends  of  miiie.  Note  that  the  verb  agrees 
in  number  with  the  predicate  noun. 

2.  3)er  often  takes  the  place  of  an  emphatic  personal  pro- 
noxm ;  e.  g.  bj^r  ift  fein  S)i(i^ter,  he  is  no  jpoet, 
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132.  Demonstrative  Compounds.  For  a  case-form  of 
bet,  used  alone  in  the  dative  or  accusative  after  a  prepo- 
sition, and  not  referiing  to  a  living^  object,  it  is  usual  to 
substitute  a  compound  of  ia ;  e.  g.  bQt)on  tDeife  id^  nid^t^, 
of  that  I  know  nothing. 

a.  In  like  manner  a  compound  of  ^ier  may  be  substituted 
for  a  case-form  of  bied  under  similar  circumstances ;  e.  g. 
pterin  licgt  ber  Unterfd^ieb,  in  this  lies  the  difference. 

1.  The  three  prepositions  toegen,  l^alb  and  urn  .  .  .  toittcn 
enter  into  composition  with  bc^,  not  with  ba,  giving  the 
forms  bc^l^alb,  be^tocgcn,  rarely  be^toillen,  all  meaning  on 
that  account, 

2.  3)e^0lei(i^en  and  bergletd^en  are  indeclinable  pronominal 
adjectives  meaning  such  like,  the  like  of  that. 

133.  Se'rte^ntge^  The  determinative  pronoun  berjenigc 
inflects  both  parts  thruout,  the  bcr  being  declined  like 
the  article  bcr,  the  stem  jcnig  like  a  weak  adjective; 

thus: 

Singular  Plural 


■> 


Masc.  Pem.  Neut.  »L  F.  N. 

N.    berjenige      biejenigc      bagjcnige  biejenigcn 

G.    be^jenigen     berjenigcn,  etc.  berjenigen,  etc. 

1.  berjenigc  is  generally  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun 
in  connection  with  which  it  means  he  {ivho)y  the  one  (who), 
that  (which). 

134.  ^crfc'ttc.  The  inflection  of  berfelbe  is  similai'  to 
that  of  berjenigc;  thus : 

Singular  Plural 


Masc.  Fein.  Neut.  M.  F.  N. 

N.    berfclbe        biefelbe       ba^felbe  biefelben 

G.     b^dfelben      berfelben,  etc.  bwfelben,  etc. 
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1.  !!&erfe(be  means  the  samey  but  it  is  very  often  used 
where  English  employs  a  personal  pronoun  (cf.  §  122,  2). 

135.  @oI(l^«  @o(c^  5t^A,  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion, but  may  also  stand  uninflected,  especially  before 
an  adjective ;  e.  g.  fold^  fd^Snc^  SBcttcr,  or  folc^e^  fc^onc 
SSctter,  such  fine  weather. 

1.  Sold^  may  precede  or  follow  cin ;  if  it  precedes,  it  is 
uninflected;  if  it  follows,  inflected;  thus,  such  a  man  is 
either  fold^  ein  5Dlann  or  ein  fold^cr  5Kann. 

a.  Instead  of  fold^  ein,  fo  ein  is  common. 

EXERCISE  28 
Colloquy  :  Demonstrative  Pronouns 


aSitte,  fe|en  Sie  fid^.    9le^men  Sie  biefen  ©tu^I  am  Dfen. 

Se^alten  Sie  ben  fttr  fic^.    3^  ^^^^  ^  "li'^  \^^^^  ^m  genfter. 

9lun,  h)ie  ge^t*«  ^^ntn  feit  jenem  Stbenb  im  2;^eater? 

Sm  ganjen  red^t  gut ;  abet  biefe^  etoige  Stubieren  *  mad^t  mir 
bi^tDeilen  J?o})fh)e^. 

3)a^  ift  fd^abe ;  abet  ©ie  lernen  babei '  bod^  bie«  unb  ba«  ? 

D,  nattirlic^.  Slur  ift  e«  immer  biefelbe  ©efd^id^te.  gd^  benle 
oft  an  jene  ^t\i  t)or  brei  3Jlonaten. 

Sci,  bag  maren  fd^one  %a^z.  —  9Ba§  ^5ren  ©ie  benn  bon  je^ 
nem  alten  §errn,  bem  *  mit  ber  ^iibfd^en  2^od^ter  ? 

2)er  totUfXii  nid^t  me^r  injener  Oegenb;  fein  ©o^n  unb  befjcn^ 
3tau  mad^ten  xijm  ba^  Seben  ju  fauet. 

3a,  bie  •  h>aren  mir  auc^  unertrdglic^.  3Kit  f old^en  Seuten  ift 
ein  freunblid^ed  ^er^dltniS  unm5glid^. 

2 

Please  take  a  seat.''  That  ®  chair  is  not  comfortable  — 
take  this  one. 

That  one"  by  the  window  is  better  still.^^  I  will  get 
that." 
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Well,  how  do  you  find  yourself  since  that  week  in  the 
country  ?  ^^ 

Oh,  don't  speak  of  that.  The  contrast  between  that  time 
and  this  gives  me  the  headache. 

Poor  fellow !  For  my  part  ^'  I  find  this  life  here  very 
pleasant. 

Of  course,^*  —  these  tedious  books.  They  are  your  best 
friends. 

To  be  sure ;  a  good  book  is  always  the  same,  not  this  " 
to-day  and  that  to-morrow,  like  human  beings.^' 

Very  fine ;  where  did  you  get  ^^  that  saying  ? 

EXERCISE  28a 

1.  This  is  the  shortest  way.  2.  Do  you  see  that  high 
tower?  3.  Death ^®  is  the  end  of  this  life;  in  that  life 
there  is  no  ^®  death.  4.  These  hot  summer-days  are  very 
unpleasant.  5.  Homer  and  Vergil,  those  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity," are  still  the  delight  of  mankind."  6.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  friend  of  yours;  in  that  case  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
7.  Those  are  the  towers  of  the  royal  castle.  8.  The  girl 
is  her  mother's  child ;  she  has  the  same  head,  the  same 
eyes,  the  same  voice.  9.  This  building  is  the  museum ; 
that  one  yonder  the  new  theater.  10.  Such  autumn  days 
as  these  are  extremely  rare  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
11.  From  10  to  11  a.  m.'^  I  have  a  language-lesson;  after 
that  I  take  a  walk.  12.  He  is  a  good  man,  but  not  on  that 
account  a  great  poet. 

Vocabulary 

bc^Itcn,  V.  keep  [behold].  .  leriicit,  v.  learn. 

bequem,  adj.  comfortable.  oft,  adv.  often,  oft. 

bi^iDci'Icn,  adv.  at  times.  vc(^t,  adv.  right,  very. 

cmig,  adv.  everlasting  [aye-].  foucr,  adj.  bitter,  sour. 

bic  ©cgcnb,  w.  region.  bcr  8c^abe,  inx.  {pi.  8c^abcn),  in- 

bcr  ©cgcnfaf,  «•'  {pi-  a),  contrast.  jury,  loss  ;  bo^  ift  fd)abc,  that 

^olen,  V.  fetch;  pret.  ^oltc.  is  a  pity  [scathe]. 

^dren,  v.  liear.  fcit,  prep,  (dat.)  since. 
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ber  3pru(^,  «.•  (pi.  ii)  saying.  unmd'glicft,  adj.  impossible, 

ftubic'rcn,  r.  xtudy,  bod  ^cr^Itni^,  s*  relation. 

u^nertTd*gIid),  adj.  intolerable.         wo^'r,  adv.  whence. 

Notes.  —  ^  id)'(0(e^  /  wiU  get ;  the  present  tense  denoting  a  present 
purpose. — ^Stiibiereit,  a  verbal  noun,  or  infinitive  used  as  a  noun; 
all  such  are  neuter. — 'babet,  incidentally,  in  connection  with  tfioL 
Never  translate  babel  by  thereby,  which  is  baburc^. — *bem^  the  one.— 
^beffeit  Sfrait,  the  latter' a  wife,  the  son' a  wife;  feine  %xan,  would  mean 
hie  own  voife. — «bie,  they,  those  people.  —  "'take  a  seat,  nel^men  @ie 
*Iat5.  — •that,  ber.— »that  one,  jener.—io better  stiU,  nod^  beffer.- 
"that,  ben.— "in  the  oonntry ;  see  Ex.  9,  n.  4.  — "for  my  part;  see 
Ex.  21  n.  8.  —i«  of  course,  natilrtit^.— "this  to-day,  l^eutc  bie«.— "like 
human  beings,  toie  bie  iD^fnfc^en.  —  ^^  where  did  you  get,  n)o^er  l^aben 
@le. — " Use  the  def .  art.  —"there  is  no,  glbt  e«  (elnen.  — *>a.  m., oor* 
mtttagd. 

THE   RELATIVES 

136.  The  Forms.  The  ordinaiy  relative  pronouns 
are  ber  and  tt)dc^,  both  meaning  who^  which^  that.  They 
are  declined  as  follows : 

Singular  Plural 


Masc.  Fem.  Neut.  M.  P.  N. 

N.  ber  bie  ba«  bie 

G.  beffen  beren  beffen  beren 

D.  bem  ber  bem  benen 

A.  ben  bie  bad  bie 

N.  mld)tx  ftjeld^e  todd^t^  toeld^e 

G.  ml(S)t^  ftjelci^er  toeld^ed  tpeld^er 

D.  toeld^em  toeld^er  toeld^em  ineld^en 

A.  ftjeld^en  toeld^e  tneld^ed  mld)t 

1.  The  interrogative  pronouns  tner,  who,  and  toad,  what 
(for  their  inflection  see  §  143),  are  also  used  as  relatives,  = 
he  who,  whoever,  that  which,  whatever. 

137.  The  Relative  Clause.  In  a  relative  clause  the 
inflected  verb  comes  last.  The  relative  pronoun  itself 
comes  first  (except  when  it  is  gfoverqed  hy  a  preposi* 
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tion)  and  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender  and 
number ;  e.  g.  iDe^e  ber  SKutterr  beren  Sinb  unbanfbar  x]i, 
alas  for  the  mother  whose  child  is  ungrateful ;  er  ift  exit 
Snabe,  t)on  bent  id^  nur  %yxiz%  ge^flrt  Ijabe,  he  is  a  hoy  of 
whom  I  have  heard  only  good  reports. 

1.  The  relative  cannot  be  omitted,  as  it  so  often  is  in 
English ;  e.  g.  the  man  I  mean  is  bcr  3D?ann,  ben  id^  meine ; 
the  home  I  live  in,  ba§  $au^,  in  toeld^em  (cr  lt)orin)  id^ 
tool^ne. 

2.  If  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  is  a  personal  pronoun 
of  the  first  or  second  person,  such  pronoun  is  usually  repeat- 
ed after  the  relative,  in  which  case  the  verb  takes  the  per- 
son of  the  antecedent ;  e.  g.  id^,  ber  id^  bein  ^reunb  bin,  / 
who  am  your  friend  ^  bu,  ber  bu  mid^  fetinft,  you  who  know 
me.  But  if  the  personal  pronoun  is  not  repeated  the  verb 
stands  in  the  third  person ;  e.  g.  bu,  ber  mid^  fennt,  you  tvho 
know  me. 

138.  Use  of  ber  and  Itiel^.  Either  relative  may  refer 
to  a  person  or  to  a  thing.  SBeldE),  but  not  ber,  may  be  used 
as  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  a  noun ;  e.  g.  er  ift  etn 
Wanxif  ber  (or  rtjetd^er)  ftet^  bie  SBaf)r^ett  fpric^t,  rtjeld^er 
(never  ber)  ©tgenfd^aft  er  fetn  &IM  t)erbantt,  he  is  a  man 
who  always  speaks  the  truth,  to  which  trait  he  owes  his 
success. 

1.  In  the  genitive  the  forms  of  ber  are  required,  except 
in  the  adjectival  use  of  toeld^  just  explained;  elsewhere 
there  is  a  free  choice  between  ber  and  \ot\ij,  subject  only  to 
considerations  of  style  and  euphony. 

139.  Substitutes  for  the  Relative.  For  the  dative  or 
accusative  of  bcr  or  meld),  depending  upon  a  preposition 
and  not  referring  to  a  living  object,  it  is  usual  to  sub- 
stitute a  compound  of  the  preposition  with  the  adverb 
tpo,  where  (before  vowels  ttjor),  e.  g.  bcug  ift  ber  ^fJunft, 
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toorauf  ic^  bcfte^c,  that  is  the  point  I  insist  upon  {the  point 
whereupon  I  insist). 

1.  For  the  genitive  of  a  relative  depending  on  one  of  the 
prepositions  ^alb  or  hjegen,  and  not  referring  to  persons,  is 
substituted  one  of  the  compounds  toe^t^alb,  or  toc^tocgcn ; 
e.  g.  id^  \oax  Iran!,  toe^^alb  id)  ju  §auf e  bictbcn  mu^tc,  /  was 
sick,  for  tvhich  reason  I  had  to  remain  at  home. 

2.  A  simple  adverb  may  take  the  place  of  a  relative; 
e.  g.  ber  Drt,  lt)0  id^  tool^nc,  the  place  where  (=  in 'which)  I 
live  ;  bic  2lrt,  h)ie  cr  Icbt,  the  way  (in  which)  lie  lives, 

140.  Use  of  toer  as  Relative.  SBer  as  relative  can 
have  no  antecedent,  being  itself  both  antecedent  and 
relative;  e.g.  ttjer  gefunb  ift  (never  ber,  tper  gefunb  \\i), 
braud^t  fetnen  Slrjt,  he  who  is  well  does  not  need  a  physi- 
cian. 

1.  But  when  hjcr  has  gone  before,  its  implied  antecedent 
may  be  expressed,  in  the  form  of  a  demonstrative,  for  em- 
phasis ;  e.  g.  n?er  gefunb  ift,  ber  braud^t  f einen  2lrjt. 

2.  Followed  by  aud^,  nur  or  immer  (other  words  may  or 
may  not  intervene),  hjer  acquires  the  force  of  an  indefinite 
relative  =  v^hoever ;  e.  g.  fie  ift  jebenfaUg  ^^^^f  it)er  fie  aud^ 
fe^n  ntag,  she  is  pretty  at  any  rate,  whoever  she  may  he. 

141.  Use  of  \oa^  as  Relative.  The  use  of  the  neuter 
Xoa^  as  indefinite  TelatiYe  =  what^  whatever,  that  which, 
the  thing  which,  etc.  runs  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
masculine-feminine  iuer ;  e.  g.  \va^  id)  fe^e,  (tag)  ttjetfe  id), 
what  I  see,  (that)  I  know ;  e^  ift  falfd),  Xod^  man  audi  fa- 
g**!!  mag,  it  is  fmlse,  whatever  they  may  say. 

a.  So  also  when  the  antecedent  is  a  sentence ;  e.  g.  e§ 
gelang  mir  nid^t,  toa^  mid^  f e^r  argerte,  /  did  not  succeed,  tvhich 
v^ixed  me  greatly. 

1.  This  toa§  is  often  best  translated  hy  so  far  as;  e.g. 
ff  a^  md)  betrifft,  so  far  as  concerns  me. 
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2.  95Ja^  is  very  often  used  as  relative  after  a  neuter  pro- 
noun or  substantive  adjective,  and  when  so  used  it  implies 
that  the  antecedent  is  taken  in  a  general  or  indefinite  sense. 
After  a  substantive  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree  toai 
is  the  regular  relative ;  e.  g.  nid^t  alle^,  toad  Qlanjt,  ift  ®oIb, 
not  all  that  glitters  is  gold ;  bad  ift  ed,  toad  mid^  argcrt,  that 
is  what  vexes  me  ;  ed  ift  bad  beftc,  \oa^  id^  tun  lann,  it  is  the 
best  lean  do;  bad  ®ro^e,  toa^  (better  bad)  id^  an  i^m  betouns 
bete,  th^  great  qualities  that  I  admire  in  him  ;  toad  ift  bad, 
bad  (not  toad)  ©ie  in  ber  i^anb  l^aben?  what  is  that  that  you 
have  (n  your  hand? 

142.  Rule  of  Order  III :  The  Dependent  Order.  In  a 
dependent  sentence  Che  verb  comes  at  the  end ;  e.  g. 
roiffen  ©ie,  06  ber  ^err  2)oftor  ^u  ^aufe  ift  ?  do  you  know 
whether  the  doctor  is  at  home  ?  erinncrn  ©ie  fic^,  too  ©ie 
geftern  JU  biefer  ^t\i  toareu  ?  do  you  reThember  where  yoic 
were  yesterday  at  this  time  ? 

a.  The  case  in  which  '  the  verb'  ir  in  a  compound  tense, 
and  so  consists  of  more  than  one  word,  will  be  provided  for 
further  on. 

1.  This  rule  covers  all  sentences  introduced  by  a  subor- 
dinating conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle,  or  an 
indirect  interrogative. 

a.  Some  of  the  most  common  subordinating  conjunc- 
tions are  aid,  as,  when  ;  ba,  05,  since  ;  bamit,  so  that ;  ba^, 
that;  inbem,  while;  ob,  whether ;  toeil,  because ;  toenn,  if; 
toie,  how,  as;  too,  where.     For  a  fuller  list  see  §  881. 

2.  Subordinate  sentences  of  every  kin^pire  usually  set 
off  by  a  comma. 

EXERCISE  29 
Reading  Lksson  :   Relative  Pronouns 

Siebet  §err  SKtiHer!  3^^  freunblid^er  95rief,  in  bem  ©ie 
mir  fo  Jjiel  3"*^'^^ff^'^*^^  ^^^^  ^i^  Sd^ule  erjai(|Ien,  unb  ber  nun 
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leiber  fd^on  jtoei  SBod^en  unbeanttportet  Itegt/  toax  mix  l^od^ft 
tPtUfommen.  6^  freut  mic^  fel^r,  ba^  bic  guten  ^reunbc,  mit 
benen  id)  lange  grit  fo  glilcfli^  Icbtc,  noc^  immcr  an  mid)  benfen. 
@d  9tbt  ein  Qpxid)tt)oxt,  tvelc^ed  lautet :  rr^u^  ben  3(ugen^  au$ 
bem  Sinn*' ;  abet,  toa§  mid^  betrifft,  fo  *  finbe  ic^  ^ier  unter  Iau= 
tcr  ^remben,  ba^  id^  jc^t  erft'  mcine  alten  ^rcunbc  rid^tift 
fd^a^e. 

SBad  ©ie  t)on  bcm  jungcn  gri^  ?DJofer  fd^reiben,  beffen  ©tret= 
d)t  '^f)ntn  fo  t)icl  SJlii^c  mac^cn,  ift  mir  ganj  begreiflid^.  2)cr 
Sunge  toar  t)on  Kinb  auf  *  ein  2^augemd^t^,  ber  nur  an  bumme 
©treic^e*  bac^te/  3^  toei^,  ba^  er  nid^t  reblid^  ift,  unb  toer 
leinen  El^arafter  \)at,  bem  ^  ift  nun  nid^t  ju  ^elf en.  2lIIe«,  toag 
ber  Secret  fiir  einen  fold^en  ©driller  tut,  ift  t)erIorene  SRiil^e. 
giir  ben  9lat,  ben  ©ie  mir  in  Sejug  auf  meine  ©tubien  gefcen, 

banfe  id^  3^^^  f^^^-  ®^  ®i^  '"ici^  f«>  ^t^^^fi^  lennen,  toiffen  ©ie 
am  beften,  tooju  •  id^  fa^ig  bin,  unb  toeld^e  *  %ii)ltx  id)  ju  t)ennei= 
ben  l^abe. 

EXERCISE  29  a 

1.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  •  everything.  2.  The  build- 
\jig  that  you  see  is  a  museum.  3.  That  is  the  lady  who  has 
the  pretty  daughters.  4.  I  do  not  know^^  the  book  of 
which  you  speak.  5.  There  are  ^^  authors  who  write  too 
much  and  think  too  little.  6.  That  part  of  Dresden  which 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  called  the  Old-Town. 
7.  That  is  not  the  man  I  mean.  8.  Here  one  finds  all  that 
makes  life  interesting.     9.  That  is  all  I  know  ®  of  the  affair. 

10.  There   is^^   no   poet  whose   life   is  more   interesting. 

11.  Whoever  has  money  has  friends.  12.  I  give  you  the 
best  I  have.  13.  The  work  of  which  you  speak  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 14.  ipp  you  know  ^°  the  book  in  which  the  saying 
is  found  ?  ^* 

Vocabulary 

begreifli^,    adj,    comprehen-  ber  SBejug,  .<?.*  (jo/.  it),  reference, 

sible.                                 .  regard. 

betreffen,r.  concern;  betrifft,  con-  ber  ©l^ara'fter  (pL  ste're),  char- 

cerhs,  acter,     . 
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i>a,  sub,  conj.  as,  since. 
baBf  sub.  conj.  that, 
bumm,  adj.  stupid  [dumb], 
fa^ig,  adj.  capable,  fit,  suited, 
bcr  Scaler,  «.*  mistake. 
freuen,  r.  rejoice;  cc  freut  mid), 

I  am  glad. 
gliicfli(^,  adj.  happy, 
lauten,  r.  purport,  run. 
bic  Wii^,  tr.  trouble,  pains, 
bcr  Slat,  s.  {no  pi.)  advice, 
reblic^,  adj.  honest,  candid. 


fc^^n,  r.  value,  esteem. 

bcr  3imi,  *.*  sense,  mind. 

bo^  3pri(^lDort,  .«.*  proverb. 

bcr  3treic^,   «.*  prank,   trick, 
stroke. 

bcr-  ^Qu'genic^t^,   *.*  (indecl.) 
good-for-nothing. 

u'nbcantioortet,  jo/>^.   unan- 
swered. 

t)crIorcn,  pple.  lost  [forlorn]. 

t)ennctbcn,  r.  avoid. 

ipiQti/mmen,  adj.  welcome. 


Notes.  —  ^Stegt,  has  lain,  hms  been  lying  (£x.  7,  n.  1). — 'ff  flnbe 
idp,  I  find.  When  a  subordinate  sentence  has  gone  before,  the  princi- 
psJ  sentence  must  stand  in  the  inverted  order,  and  fo  is  often  put 
before  the  principal  verb  to  make  the  Inversion  easier.  Such  a  fo 
should  not  be  translated. — 'je^t  er|l,  lit.  now  first;  but  lvalue  now 
first  =  I  just  begin  to  value.  — ^  |>9it  kM  auf,  from  a  child  up  ;  i.  e. 
from  childJiood.  — ^bitmme  Stret4e,  mischi^.  — ^bai^te,  thought,  locu 
thinkijig;  pret.  of  ben!en. — ''bem  ift  ntc^t  git  (elfen,  he  (i.  e.  such  a 
person)  is  not  to  he  helped.  It  is  necessary  to  use  bem  here  because 
^clfen  governs  the  dat.  One  could  not  say  ton  nic^t  rcbttc^  ijl,  ift  nlc^t 
gu  ^clfciL— •»•§»,  tmldit;  these  are  indirect  interrogatives,  and  as 
soch  require  the  dependent  order.  The  direct  form  would  be :  S^o^u 
bin  idi  fo^ifl?  SBeld^c  getter  f^aht  Ici^  ju  uermeiben.—*  knows,  know, 
miffen.  —  *^ know,  tenuen.  —"there are,  there  is,  ee  gibt.  — -^* is  found, 
fic^  ftnbet. 

THE  INTERROGATIVES 

143.  The  Forms.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  tuer, 
who^  toai^,  what^  mid),  whichy  what,  and  ma^  fur  (cin), 
what  sort  of  (a),  what. 

m 

1.  The  inflection  of  hjcr  and  toai,  which  lio  not  varj'  for 
number,  is  as  follows : 


N.  toer 

G.  toeffen,  n?e§ 

D.  hjem 

A.  toen 


toeffen,  toe« 


toa^ 
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a.  The  short  form  tpe^  is  little  used  except  in  the  com- 
pounds tpe^t^alb  and  iDC^hjegen,  whxj.  The  missing  dative  of 
lt)a§  is  supplied  by  the  compounds  of  h)0  (§  144,  1).        * 

2.  SBeld^  is  inflected  like  the  relative  hjeld^,  but  is  often 
uninflected  before  ein  or  an  adjective,  especially  in  exclama- 
tory phrases;  e.g.  toeld^  (etn)  f defined  95ilb!  what  a  pretty 
'picture  ! 

3.  In  XoqA  ftir  ein  the  toa^  does  not  vary,  but  ein  is  inflect- 
ed (in  the  singular)  like  the  article  ein. 

144.  Use  of  mer  and  loelil^.  SBer  is  used  of  persons 
only,  ttja^  of  things  only,  and  rtjeld^  of  either  persons  or 
things.  SSJer  and  tt)a§  are  used  without  a  noun,  tDeld^ 
either  with  or  without ;  e.  g.  ttjer  ift  jcner  SKann  ?  who  is 
that  man  ?  rtjclc^e^  93ucf(  meinen  ©ie  ?  what  (which)  book  do 
you  mean  ? 

1.  For  the  dative  and  accusative  of  \t>a^,  dependent  on  a 
preposition,  it  is  usual  to  substitute  a  compound  of  tvo ;  e.  g. 
tooju  ber  Sdrm  ?  wlit/  the  fuss  ?  tooran  arbeiten  Sie  ?  what 
are  yotc  ivorking  at  ? 

145.  Use  of  UHiiS  filr  (ein).  In  this  pronoun  the  ffir  is 
without  prepositional  force,  and  ein  takes  the  case 
required  by  the  syntax  of  the  sentence.  SBa^  may  be 
separated  by  one  or  more  words  from  fur  ein;  e.  g.  toa^ 
fiir  ein  83aum  ift  ba^,  or  tpa^  ift  bai^  fur  ein  SBoum  ?  what 
kind  of  a  tree  is  that  ?  toa^  fflr  einen  Set)rer  l^abcn  @ie  ? 
what  kind  of  a  teacher  have  you  ? 

1.  In  exclamatory  phrases  \oa^  fiir  (ein)  is  often  best 
translated  by  mhat ;  e.  g.  toa^  fiir  Unfinn !  what  nonsense/ 

EXERCISE  30 
Colloquy  :   Interrogative  Pronouns 

1 

2Ber  ift  bag  auf  bent  Silbe  an  ber  SBanb  ? 

2)a«  ift  Sigmari.    SEBoju  ^aben  ©ie  benn  3^te  Sugen? 
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^a,  btc  gro^e  ^^otogra))^ie ;  toer  toii^te  ^  bag  nic^t !  3^^ 
meine  nid^t  bie. 

9lun,  toelc^eg  8ilb  meinen  ©ie  benn  ? 

3c^  meinc  ba«  Heine  2)ing>  toeld^e^  unter  ber  5p^otograj)l^ie 
l^dngt. 

2l(^  fo  !  3tun,  iDofiir  fatten  ©ie  ba«  ?   Sefe^en  ©i^  e«  genau. 

3c^  fe^e,  e«  ift  eine  ^eberjeic^nung.    SSon  toem  l^aben  ©ie  fie  ? 

35on  meinem  greunbe  Subtoig.  Slaten  ©ie  nun  einmal,  toer 
bie  beiben  ^Perfonen  barauf  jinb, 

3)ie«  ift  offenbar  Subhjig  ;  aber  ic^  toei^  nid^t,  toer  ber  anbere 
ift. 

33Ba«  ©ie  bod^  fagen  !  *    SRun,  ber  anbere  bin '  id^  felbft. 

©ic  ?  SBer  ba«  glauben  I5nnte !  *  SBol^er  Ifabm  ©ie  benn  ben 
f onberbaren  3lu§brudE  ?    Unb  \t>a^  fiir  einen  §ut  tragen  ©ie  ? 

3)a«  ift  nur  ein  ©J)a^  Subtoigg ;  toer  i^n  lennt,  Jjerftet^t  bag 
ol^ne  aSeitereg. 

2 

What  sort  of  a  picture  is  that  ? 

What  picture  are  you  talking  about  ?  *  The  large  photo- 
graph ?• 

Who  would  not  know  "^  a  photograph  of  Bismarck  ?  I 
mean  the  little  picture  below.^ 

Oh,  that's  it.  That  is  a  pen-drawing.  Guess  from  whom 
I  have  it. 

I  do  not  know  —  perhaps  from  your  friend  Ludwig. 

Right ;  now  guess  whom  the  drawing  represents. 

This  here  is  certainly  Ludwig  himself,  but  who  in  all  the 
world  ®  is  the  other  ? 

So  ^°  you  do  not  know  "  him.  Well,  the  other  is  I  my- 
self. 

But  what  an  expression !  And  what  sort  of  a  thing  is 
that  you  have  on  your  head  ? 

EXERCISE  30  a 

I.  Who  goes  there?  2.  Who  is  she?  3.  Who  are 
they  ?    4.  What  have  you  in  your  hand  ?    5.  Of  whom  are 
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yea  speaking  ?  6.  Of  what  are  you  speaking  ?  7.  Whom 
do  yoa  mean  ?  8.  What  new  building  is  that  that  I  see 
yonder?  9.  Do  you  know  "at  what  time"  the  perform- 
ance begins?     10.  In  what  does  the  difference  consist? 

11.  I    do    not    know"  in  what  the  difference  consists. 

12.  What  sort  of  a  teacher  have  you?  13.  Every  one 
knows  ^^  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  14.  Which  drama  of 
SchiUer  do  you  like  best  ? 

Vocabulary 

anbcr,  adj.  other.  bcr  $top\,  «.*  {pi,  6),  head, 

bcr  ^u^t^rud,  «.*  (pi.  ii),  expres-  ol^nc,  prep,  {ace.)  without. 

sion.  bic  ^erfi/n,  w.  person. 

hoi'x^XtVitn,  V.  represent.  bie  ^^otograpl^ic',  to.  photograph. 

bie  iJeber,  w.  pen,  feather.  raten,  v.  guess, 

glauben,  v.  be-lieve.  ber  ©pofe,  «.*  {pi.  fi),  jest, 

^altcn,  V.  hold,  consider.  tragen,  v.  wear  [drag,  draw], 

^ngen,  v.  hang ;  Pngt,  hangs,  bcrftel^n,  v.  understand, 

bcr  ^ut,  8.*  (pi.  ii),  hat.  bic  ©anb,  «.*  (pi.  ft),  wall, 

fonncn,  v.  can.  bie  S^ic^nung,  w.  drawing. 

Notes.  — *  tticr  Mift^te,  who  would  know  f  pret.  subj.  of  miffciu — 
*»ai^  ®ie  boc^  fagen !  you  don't  say  so  t  quite  different  from  tt)a«  fagcn 
@lc?  what,  do  you  say  f — *bcr  aiibere  bin  i4  \tV»%  ^  ^**^  **  ^  my- 
self; for  it  is  I  Ger.  says  l(^  bin  c8,  etc.  —  *  mcr  bai9  glattben  f Bttttte ! 
as  if  any  one  could  believe  that  I  different  from  tver  !onnte  bad  glauben? 
who  could  believe  that  f  The  former  tucr  is  really  an  indirect  interrog- 
ative, with  something  like  Vd  like  to  know  understood.  — ^  about,  Don, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  — >  the  large  photograph;  repeat  the 
t»on. — ^  Who  would  not  know,  toex  fcnntc  nic^t.  ^cnnte  is  pret.  subj. 
of  fcnncn,  a*  fonntc  is  of  f5nncn.  —  ^  below,  barunter.  —  •  who  in  all  the 
world,  tucr  In  aUcr  9Bc(t. —  ^^  so,  atfo.  —  "know,  feunen.  —  ^^imo^^ 
knows,  njiffcn.  —  ^'at  what  time,  nm  tuetc^c  3fit. 

THE  INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS  AND  PRONOMINAL 

ADJECTIVES 

146.  SIO*  %Uf  all^  has  regular  adjective  inflection, 
but  is  sometimes  left  uninflected,  especially  before  ber  or 
a  possessive ;  e.  g.  aHe  guten  S)in9e,  all  good  things  ;  alle^ 
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jrifc^  SBaffer,  all  fresh  watery  aH  mein  ®lud,  all  my  hap- 
piness. 

1.  The  form  aHe  occurs  after  certain  prepositions ;  e.  g. 
tro§  oQebem^  in  spite  of  all  that. 

2.  The  neuter  aUe^^  used  alone,  means  everything. 

147.  Slitber.  Slnber,  o^A^r,  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion. 

1.  The  English  another,  =  one  more,  is  expressed  not  by 
anber,  but  by  noc^  ^n ;  e.  g.  id^  tpiinfd^e  nod^  ein  93iIIct,  I  want 
another  ticket  (eitt  anberc^  would  mean  a  different  one). 

148.  Seibe*  83eibe,  hoth^  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion, and  is  apt  to  take  the  place  of  jtpci  after  a  de- 
clined word ;  e.  g.  bie  bciben  5parteien,  the  two  parties ; 
mcine  6ciben  ©^tt>cftern,  my  two  sisters. 

1.  In  general  Betbe  is  used  only  in  the  plural,  but  the  neu- 
ter singular  beibc^  occurs.  Both  .  .  .  and  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  fotool^I  .  .  .  al^  ;  e.  g.  both  the  king  and  the 
people^  fotool^I  ber  Sdntg  aU  ba^  9SoIf. 

149  (Sin-*  The  use  of  ein,  one,  as  pronoun  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  (§  116,  1). 

1.  In  the  oblique  cases  ein  takes  the  place  of  man^  which 
is  indeclinable ;  e.  g.  e^  gefdUt  einem  nic^t,  it  does  not  please 
one.    . 

150.  QHnig-^  etlil^-*  These  words  both  mean  some  and 
have  regular  adjective  inflection.  The  singular  is  little 
used,  being  replaced  by  tixoa^.  Of  the  two  words  einig- 
is  the  one  more  commonly  used. 

151.  @tltiaiS.  ©tnja^,  something,  somewhat,  so7ne,  is  in- 
declinable and  is  used  either  with  or  without  a  noun. 

« 

It  is  the  ordinary  equivalent  of  English  some,  any,  before 
a  singular  noun  of  any  gender  and  in  any  case;   e.  g. 
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neE)mm  Sie  ctroaS  SBrob,  take  some  bread ;  mit  ettDoS  Sun^l 
■=  mit  einigct  gun^t,  with  some  fear. 

1.  \o  ettoaS  is  equivalent  to  aome  (any)  auek  thing. 

152.  3'0"*'i-  fhis  is  an  indeclioable  word  which  is 
rarely  used  alone,  but  is  placed  before  numerous  words 
to  give  tlie  sense  of  English  some,  any  ;  e.  g.  irgenb  etner 
or  irgenb  jenianb,  some  one,  any  one;  iigenb  ^xoOiA,  any- 
thing, something;  irgcnbtuo,  anywhere,  etc. 

153.  3eb-,  jcglii^-,  jebennanii.  Seb-  and  icgti(^  mean 
each,  every,  and  have  full  adjective  inflection.  Either 
may  be  preceded  by  ciiT.  Sebecntann,  every  one,  can  not 
be  used  witli  a  noun  and  has  no  inflection  except  a  gen- 
itive in  ^;  e.  g.  jeber  (eiri  jcber,  jcbet  Wltn]^,  jebcrmoitn) 
Ijaf  feiiic  giiten  Uigcnfc^often,  every  one  has  his  good  qual- 
ities. 

154.  3"l'iinb>  ^emaitb,  some  one,  is  never  used  with  a 
noun  and  has  no  inflection  except  a  genitive  in  g,  rarely 
a  dative  in  cm  or  an  accusative  in  en. 

135.  Ktin.  Jlein  is  the  negative  of  ein  and  is  inflected 
the  same  way,  except  that  it  has  a  plural.  It  takes 
e  place  of  English  no,  none,  not  a,  not  any ;  e.  g.  bii 
Iteft  uni  ®eib,  a6er  id)  Ijabe  teiticS,  you  ask  for  -money,  hit 
haven't  any ;  ba^  ift  feiit  JtljfelOaum,  that  is  not  an 
iple-tree. 

156.  9Hon.  SRail  is  a  wholly  indefinite  and  indeclin- 
ile  pronoun  meaning  one,  they,  people.  Often  it  is 
ist  rendered  by  tlie  passive  voice  or  by  a  phrase  with 
ere;  e.  g.  mail  fdgt,  it  is  said ;  man  ttopft,  there  is  a 
lock. 

1.  The  oblique  cases  of  man  are  replaced  by  ein-. 

157.  9Natti^.  SDimiif),  many,  some,  in  the  singular 
any  a,  may  be  inflected  regularly  (which  is  the  rule  if 
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no  adjective  follows),  or  it  may  be  uninflected ;  e.  g. 
mand^er  SKann,  many  a  man  ;  mand^  guter  3Kann  or  man* 
c^cr  gutc  SKann,  many  a  good  man. 

158.  9Re^,  me^ter-*  3)?et)r,  inore^  is  indeclinable; 
thus  mc^r  Sid^t,  m^ore  light ;  nic^te  met)r  bat)on,  no  more  of 
that.  The  comparative.  met)rer-  is  used  with  full  inflec- 
tion in  the  sense  of  several ;  e.  g.  mtt  mcl^reren  greunbcn, 
with  several  friends. 

159.  ^\&ji&^  9?tci)te,  nothingj  is  the  negative  to  titoa^ 
and  is  indeclinable. 

160.  9tiemaitb«  SRiemanb,  tw  one^  is  the  negative  to 
jemanb  and  has  the  same  inflection.  It  can  not  be  used 
with  a  noun. 

161.  SJicI.  S8id,  much,  in  the  plural  many^  is  capable 
of  full  inflection,  but  is  often  left  uninflected,  especially 
in  the  singular  when  not  preceded  by  ber  or  a  posses- 
sive ;  e.  g.  cr  l^ai  t)tel  SScrftanb,  he  has  much  sense  ;  ba^  i)t 
iu  t)iel,  that  is  too  much ;  bai§  ®Iucf  t)tetcr  2Kenfc^en,  the 
happiness  of  many  m^n ;  cr  I)at  t)tdcg  criebt,  he  has  expe- 
rienced much, 

162.  SSttiS,  Mld^f  toer.  All  of  the  interrogatives  may 
be  used  as  indefinites,  having  the  meaning  of  some^ 
something ^  some  one^  anything^  any  one^  etc.  In  this 
sense  they  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  irgenb ;  e.  g.  id) 
iDcife  toa^  9leue^,  /  know  something  new ;  nc()men  ©ie  nod) 
ctttJOi^  SBrob  (einige  S'irfdEien),  take  some  more  hread  {some 
cherries) ;  ic^  banfc,  td^  \)Qiht  nocf(  n)elcf)ei§  (tt)e(d^e),  thank 
you^  I  have  some  stilL 

163.  SSettig.  SBenig,  little,  in  the  -plnml  few,  is  capable 
of  full  inflection,  but  is  often  uninflected,  especially  in 
the  singular;  e.  g.  ic^  ^abe  tpenig  §offnuug,  I  have  little 
hope ;  mtt  ttjcnig  SScrftanb,  with  little  sense ;  er  leiftet  mtt 
jocnigcm  Did,  he  does  mioch  with  little^ 
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EXERCISE  31 

COL(.0<JCV:     ISDEKINITE    PKONOUSS 
1 

SBUnft^en  ©ie  etloa«,  mein  §ert? 

^a,  ii^  iviinfc^t  ein  guteS  9u<^  aU  JESei^nadtlgge^enl  fui 
eine  junge  ^leunbin.    ^abm  Bit  fo  etwa^? 

@etDitt ;  btt  finb,  jum  Seifpiel,  einige  neue '  Sontane.  ^ebH 
^dbc^en  lieft  gem  cinen  guten  dtotnan. 

§ter  ift  nun  icbenfaHS "  hioS  §ubf(^e« ;  abtx  eS  ift  hjo^t  ein 
iDentfl  teuer,  m(^l  toa^r? 

giii^t  fo  fe^t ;  es  fpftet  ot^t  UKar!.  Tia«  Suc^  ift  gerabe 
jegt  in  ber  ^obe ;  jebennann  Ueft  ed  unb  bbt  eS. 

^a,  abet  manc^ei  fc^ledite  dlDinan  finbet  ^eutjutage  Sefei,  bie 
i^n  loben.     5!Bet  i(t  benn  ber  aSerf afjer  ? 

S)aS  tveig  man  nii^t.  Qi  ift  bad  ^er{  irgenb  eineS  jungen 
St^riftfteQerd,  melc^ei  uiiter  falfc^em  1)tam«n  fc^veibt. 

3SaS  fagt  man  bon  ber  fittlii^en  Xenbenj  bed  Suc^eS? 

tRat^  aHem,  wa«  id^  IjSre,  ift  e3  gefunb  in  jtber  §infi^t. 
tRiemanb  fagt  etloaS  bagegtn. 

3c^  f^abt  noHf  eine  t^age.  ^ft  eS  (wi  aHebtm  *  aut^  interef: 
rant  ?     SJiele  gefunben  Sii^er  finb  kngroeilig. 

9iun,  biefer  ift  jebenfaDg  nid^t^  loeniget  aU*  fangloeilig.     ©ie 

ben  m(^ts  ^nteteffanteieS  in  unfrem  2aben. 

2 

Good  moraing,  ar.    Do  you  wiih  something  in  the  way 

'  books  ? 

Yes,  if '  you  have  something  right  good.'     What  is  there 

it  is  new  ? 

Do  yon  wish  something  light  —  some '   novel,   for  ex- 

iple? 

Perhaps,  only  it  must  be*  interesting.     Please  show  me 

me  new  novels. 

There  you  have  several  right  before  you."    And  there 

3  more  over  yonder. 

Here  now  is  something  nice,  but  I  presume  it  costs  too 

nch. 
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That  book  is  a  little  dear,  to  be  sure,  —  on  account  of  the 
many  pictures  in  it.     It  costs  ten  marks. 

The  price  is^^  pretty  high,  isn't  it?  Is  it  known  who 
the  author  is  ? 

No,  but  he  writes  well,^*  whoever  he  may  be."  Every 
one  praises  the  book. 

Well,  in  view  of  all  that "  you  say,  perhaps  the  price  is  *• 
not  too  high,  after  all.^^ 

Certainly  not ;  just  ask  ^^  any  one  who  understands  such 
things. 

EXERCISE  31  a 

1.  All  my  money  is  lost.  2.  All  good  friends  are  wel- 
come. 3.  One  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  physician ;  the  other 
is  an  author.  4.  Some  parts  of  the  book  are  very  interest- 
ing, others  are  intolerable.  5.  I  need  some  money ;  I  have 
none  by  me.  6.  In  a  few  days  I  am  going  to  Leipzig. 
7.  Every  one  has  his  own  taste  in  these  matters.  8.  No 
one  is  a  better  friend  of  the  poor.  9.  Does  any  one  know 
how  much  the  thing  costs  ?  10.  I  need  some  old  newspa- 
pers; have  you  any?  11.  It  costs  little  money,  but  much 
trouble.  12.  Many  a  poor  man  is  happier  than  his  rich 
neighbor.  13.  One  finds  in  the  book  little  (that  is)  new, 
yet  much  (that  is)  interesting.  14.  Every  day"  I  visit 
some  "  museum  or  picture-gallery. 

Vocabulary 

Ul^  Scif^cl,  «.'  example.  bcr  Sejcr,  sJ  reader. 

btiiben,  adv,  over  yonder.  lobcn,  v,  praise  [love]. 

bic  Stage,  to.  question.  bic  3Kobe,  w,  fashion,  mode, 

gcgcn,  prep,  (ace.)  against.  bcr  Sfloma'n,  s.*  novel,  romance. 

gcrabc,  adv.  exactly,  just.  fittlidj,  adj.  moral. 

bag  ®cfc^nf,  8.*  present.  bic  Jenbc'nj,  w.  tendency. 

bic  §tnjt(^t,  w.  respect.  bcv  S^erfaffer,  «.*  author. 

toftcn,  V.  cost.  loenn,  sub.  conj.  if,  when, 

bcr  Sobcn,  «.*  {pi.  d),  stare.  jcigen,  v.  show  [teach]. 

leic^,  adj.  light,  easy. 
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Notes.  —  ^ttene ;  one  might  say  neuen  instead  (§  288,  3,  a).  —  ^je- 
bettfafli9,  at  any  rate;  an  adv.  formed  from  auf  jieben  gall,  in  any  case. 
•— *bei  aUtUm,  with  all  that,  wUhal,—^  uid^t^  ipeniger  aU,  anything 
but.  —  ^  in  the  way  of,  in  with  dat. — ^if,  menn,  which  requires  the 
dependent  order. — "^  aomething  right  good,  etmad  red^t  ®uted.- 
"aome,  trgcnb  einen.— *only  it  must  be,  nur  mug  er . .  .{ein.- 
^^  right  before  3roii,  gerabe  t^or  ftd^.  —  ^^  is,  ifl  hodi,  the  bod^  serving  to 
emphasize  the  verb.  —  ^  well,  gut,  not  wo^l. — "  whoeyer  he  may  be, 
roer  er  audi  fein  mag.  —  ^^  in  yiew  of  all  that,  nac^  allem,  mad.  —  ^  per- 
haps the  price  is,  ifl  ber  $reid  oleneic^t.  —  ^^  after  all,  am  @nbe,  follow- 
ing t^ieU(i(^t.  —  ^^  just  ask  any  one,  fragen  <Sie  nur  trgenb  jemanb.  — 
^B  eyery  day,  occ.  —  ^*  some,  trgenb  ein,  to  be  repeated  as  the  nouns 
differ  in  gender. 

THE  VERB 

164.  Voice.  The  active  voice  represents  the  subject 
as  acting,  the  passive  as  acted  upon ;  i.  e.  the  object  of 
the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the  passive. 

1.  Only  *  transitive'  verbs,  i.e.  those  which  govern  the 
accusative,  can  be  used  in  the  passive  with  a  definite  sub- 
ject, buj;  intransitive  verbs  admit  of  an  impersonal  passive. 

165.  Mode.  Of  the  four  modes  the  indicative  and 
imperative  correspond  closely  to  the  English  indicative 
and  imperative.  The  subjunctive  is  used  to  express 
doubt  or  uncertainty  (especially  in  indirect  questions 
and  statements),  or  with  an  imperative  sense  translatable 
by  lety  or  with  a  potential  sense  translatable  by  vxmld  or 
should.  The  conditional  is  always  translatable  by  iwul^ 
or  should. 

166.  The  Infinitive.  The  infinitive  is  not  a  mode  of 
the  verb,  but  rather  a  verbal  noun.  It  is  used  both 
with  and  without  ju,  and  corresponds  partly  to  the  Eng- 
lish infinitive  with  and  without  to,  and  partly  to  the 
verbal  in  ing. 

167.  The  Participle.  The  present  participle  ends  in 
tub  and  corresponds  to  the  English  present  participle  iu 
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ing.     The  perfect  participle  ends  always  in  t  or  in  n, 
and  is  further  characterized  by  the  prefix  gc. 

1.  But  the  prefix  gc  is  omitted  with  verbs  in  iercn,  with 
inseparable  compounds,  and  in  some  other  cases  to  be  noted 
further  on. 

168.  Tense.  The  present  and  preterit,  as  consisting 
of  one  word,  are  called  'simple  tenses';  the  perfect, 
pluperfect,  future  and  future  perfect  are  formed  by 
means  of  auxiliaries,  and  are  called  '  compound  tenses.' 

1.  The  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  which  is 
combined  with  the  perfect  participle,  is  either  l^aben,  have, 
or  fcin,  be.  All  transitive  verbs,  and  many  that  are  intran- 
sitive, are  conjugated  with  l^aben.  Intransitive  verbs  de- 
noting motion,,  and  a  few  that  do  not  denote  motion,  are 
conjugated  with  fein.     See  §  323. 

2.  The  auxiliary  of  the  future  and  future  perfect,  which 
combines  with  the  infinitive,  is  iDerben,  become, 

3.  The  conditional  mode  has  but  two  tenses,  a  present 
and  a  perfect,  the  auxiliary  being  the  preterit  subjunctive 
of  toerbcn,  used  in  combination  with  the  infinitive. 

4.  The  imperative  has  but  one  tense,  the  present. 

169.  Person  and  Number.  Person  and  number  are 
distinguished  by  endings  which  are  applied  to  the  '  stem ' 
of  the  verb,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a 
*  connecting  vowel '  c ;  e.  g.  bu  mad^s^ft,  thou  makest,  but 
bu  finb-e^ft,  thou  findest. 

1.  The  stem  of  a  verb  is  obtained  by  dropping  the  final 

en  (or  simply  the  final  n  if  the  verb  does  not  end  in  en)  of 

tile  present  infinitive.     In  some  verbs  the  stem  undergoes 

an  internal  vowel  change  in  the  preterit  and  perfect  parti- 

,  ciple. 

j      170.  Principal  Parts.      The    *  principal  parts '  of  a 
I  verb,  so  called  because  when  they  are  known  all  the 
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other  forms  can  be  determined  from  them,  are  (1)  the 
present  infinitive,  (2)  the  preterit  indicative  first  person 
singular,  (3)  the  perfect  participle  ;  thus  madden,  maijit, 
gemad^t ;  finbcn,  fanb,  gcfunbcn. 

CONJUGATION 

171.  The  Auxiliaries  of  Tense.  As  the  three  verte 
l^aben,  fcin  and  rocrbcn  are  needed  in  the  conjugation  of 
all  other  verbs  whatsoever,  their  inflection  is  given  first. 
As  auxiliaries,  they  are  used  only  in  the  simple  tenses, 
but  as  independent  verbs  they  have  complete  inflec- 
tion. 

a.  To  assist  the  beginner  translations  are  given  with  the 
paradigms  below,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  they  will 
often  prove  inapplicable.  The  translation  must  be  v 
to  suit  the  connection.  Thus  bu  Bift  may  be  '  thou  art,' 
'  you  are,'  or  '  thou  hast,'  or  '  you  have.'  In  case  of  the 
subjunctive,  particularly,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  anj 
one  distinctive  translation  that  will  not  be  wrong  more  of- 
ten than  right.  The  common  use  of  'may '  and  'might'  is 
quite  misleading.  As  this  is  so,  and  as  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  translation  of  the  subjunctive  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  corresponding  indicative,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
let  one  and  the  same  translation  stand  for  both. 

1.  The  conjugation  of  f)ahtn — principal  parts  j^aben,  ^ott^/ 
gel^abt  —  is  as  follows : 


or 


BES.    IND. 

PEES.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^abe 

/  have 

id^  l^abe 

bu  ^aft 

thou  hast 

bu  l^abeft 

er  i}at 

he  has 

er  f)abt 

loir  l^aben 

we  hav^ 

loir  l^aben 

tl^r  l^abt 

you  have 

il^r  ^abet 

fie  l^aben 

they  have 

fie  l^aben 

.^ 
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PRET.   IND. 

PBET.    SUB  J. 

tc^  ^atte 

/    /iCfO? 

id^  ^dtte 

bu  ^atteft 

thou  hadst 

bu  ^dtteft 

cr  l^atte 

he  had 

er  l^atte 

toir  fatten 

we  had 

h>ir  l^atten 

i^r  ^attet 

you  had 

i^r  ^dttet 

jte  fatten 

they  had 

fie  fatten 

PERFECT    IND. 

PEBFECT    SUBJ. 

xi)  l^abe  gc^abt 

I  have  had 

td^  l^abe  ge^abt 

bu  l^aft  gel^abt 

thou  hast  had 

bu  ^abeft  gel^abt 

er  i^at  ge^abt 

he  ha^  had 

er  l^abe  gel^abt 

\o\x  ^aben  gel^abt 

we  have  had 

\mx  i)ahtn  gel^abt 

i^r  ^abt  gel^abt 

you  have  had 

ibr  l^abet  ge^abt 

fte  ^aben  gel^abt 

they  have  had 

fie  l^aben  ^tf^ait 

PLUPERF.    INI). 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

\6)  ^atte  gel^abt 

I  had  had 

id^  l(;dtte  gel^abt 

bu  l^attcft  Qilfabt 

thou  hadst  had 

bu  l^dtteft  gel^abt 

er  ^atte  gel^abt 

he  had  had 

er  l(;dtte  gel^abt 

toir  l^atten  ge^abt 

we  had  had 

h>ir  ^tten  gel^abt 

i^r  l^attet  ge^abt 

you  had  had 

i^r  ^dttet  ge^abt 

fte  fatten  ge^abt 

they  had  had 

fte  ^dtten  ge^abt 

FUTURE    IND. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

ic^  tDerbe  ^aben 

I  shall  have 

id^  tperbe  l^aben 

bu  toirft  l^aben 

thou  wUt  have 

bu  tperbeft  ^aben 

er  h)irb  l^aben 

he  will  have 

er  tperbe  l^aben 

toir  toerben  ^aben 

we  shall  have 

toir  merben  ^aben 

il^r  toerbet  l^aben 

you  will  have 

i^r  tperbet  ^aben 

fte  toerben  i)abm 

they  will  have 

fie  iDerben  l^aben 

PUT.   PBSF.    IND. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ 

td^  toerbe 

^^>w 

I  shall 

id^  merbe 

^^^ 

bu  toirft 

tliou  wilt 

4^ 

bu  tperbeft 

CP 

-5r 

er  totrb 

P 

he  will 

ft 

er  h>erbe 

P 

toir  toerben 

we  shall 

h)ir  toerben 

o 

i^r  toerbet 

you  will 

i^r  tperbet 

cr 

fte  toerben 

;:$ 

they  will 

\ 

fie  merben    , 

s 
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td^  tDitrbe  i)abtn 
bu  toiirbeft  l^aben 
er  h)urbe  ^abcn 
h)ir  toiirben  ^abcn 
t^r  tpurbet  l^aben 
fic  tpiirben  ^aben 
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PRESENT   CONDITIONAL 

/  should  have 


thou  wouldst  have, 
he  vmvld  have 
we  should  have 
you  would  have 
they  would  have 


PERFECT    CONDITIONAL 


id^  tpiirbc 
bu  toiirbcft 
cr  tpurbc 
h>ir  iDiirben 
i^r  tpiirbct 
fie  tptirben 


cr 

P 
cr 

7i 


I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
toe  should 
you  tuould 
they  would 


IMPERATIVE 


l^abe  (bu),  have  thou 
l^abe  er,  let  him  have 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  i)ahtn,  i^to)  have 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

ge^abt  ju  l^aben,  to  have  had 


l^aben  h)ir,  let  u^  have 
l^abt  (il^r),  have  (you) 
l^aben  fie,  let  them  have 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

^abenb,  having 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gel^abt,  had 


2.  The  conjugation  of  f cin  —  principal  parts  fein,  toat, 
gehjefen  —  is  as  follows :  ^ 


i^ 


PRES.    IND. 

• 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

id)  bin 

I  am 

id^fei 

bu  bift 

thou  art 

bu  fei(e)ft 

erift 

he  is 

er  fei 

h)tr  finb 

we  are 

h)ir  feien 

t^r  feib 

you  are 

i^r  f eiet 

fie  finb 

they  are 

fie  feien 
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PRKT.   DO). 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

ic^  toar'» 
bu  toarft 
er  toar 

I  was   \ 
thou  wert 
he  was 

id^  todre 
bu  todreft 
er  todre 

toir  toaren 
i^r  toar(e)t 
fie  toaren 

we  were 
you  were 
they  tcere 

toir  todren 
il^r  todret 
fie  todren 

PERFECT    INDIC. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

ic^  bin  getoefen 
bu  bift  getoefen 
er  ift  getoefen 
toir  fmb  getoefen 
i^r  feib  getoefen 
fie  fmb  getoefen 

I  have  been 
thou  hast  been 
he  has  been 
toe  have  been 
you  have  been 
.  they  have  been 

id^  fei  getoefen 
bu  fei(e)ft  getoefen 
er  fei  getoefen 
toir  feien  getoefen 
i^r  feiet  getoefen 
fie  feien  getoefen 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

i(^  toar,getoefen 
U  toayjl  getoefen 
er  toar  getoefen 
toir  toaren  getoefen 
il^rtoor(e)t  getoefen 
fie  toaren  getoefen 

I  liad  been 
thou  hadst  been 
he  had  been 
we  had  been 
you  had  been 
they  had  been 

ic^  todre  getoefen 
bu  todreft  getoefen 
er  todre  getoefen 
toir  todren  getoefen 
i^r  todret  getoefen 
fie  todren  getoefen 

FUTURE    INDIC. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

\i)  toerbe  fein 
bu  toirft  fein 
eyfeirb  fein 
toir  toerben  fein 
i^r  toerbet  fein 
fie  toerben  fein 

I  shall  be 
thou  Wilt  be 
he  tvill  be 
tee  shall  be 
you  will  be 
they  will  be 

id^  toerbe  fein 
bu  toerbeft  fein 
er  toerbe  fein 
toir  toerben  fein 
i^r  toerbet  fein 
fie  toerben  fein 

FUT.   PERF.    IND. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ 

it^  toerbe      ' 
bu  toirft 
er  toirb 
toir  toerben 
i^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 

CP 

■? 

2" 

I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 

?5 

id&  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
toir  toerben 
i^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 

CP 

L 
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PREB£?IT   CONDITIONAL 

i^  tviitbc  (cin  I  should  be 

bu  Wfltbeft  \Wi  thou  wottldst  be 

tr  roUtbc  [ein  he  would  be 

toit  iottrben  fein  we  should  be 

ii)x  mflrbet  fein  you  would  be 

fie  tviirben  fein  they  would  be 


PERFECT  CONDITIONAL 


id)  Wflrbe 
bu  htiitbeft 
er  tttUtbe 

I  should 
%                thou  wouldst         > 
S,                he  would                1 

toil  totirben 

£                we  should              o- 

i^T  totirbet 
fit  tottrben 

2-                you  would              i 
they  loouU 

IMPERATIVE 

feitn  toit,  let  us  be 

fet  (bw),  be  (thou)                      ftib  (i^t),  be  (you) 
fri  et,  let  him  be                        feien  fte,  let  then  be 

PKK8ENT    INFINITIVE                        PRESENT    PABTICIPLK 

{)u)  t«in,  {to)  be                             feienb,  being 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE                        PERFECT   PAKTICIPLK 

fltwefen  ju  fein,  to  have  been                   getoefen,  been 

3.  The  conjugation  of  tretben  —  principal  parts  toeik 
loutbe  or  toatb,  gewotben  —  is  as  follows: 

PEES.    DfD.                                                          PRES.    SUBJ. 

\i)  toetbe              /  become              xi}  toetbe 
bu  Wirft                  thou  becoviest         bu  Werbeft 
et  toitb                  he  becomes            et  toetbe 

toit  toetben            we  become            wit  toetben 

it)t  toetbet 
fie  toerben 

you  become           i^t  toetbet 
they  beoom*          fie  toetben 
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PBBTEBIT    INDIC. 

PRETERIT    8UBJ. 

0}  tourbe  or  toaxh 

Z  became 

i(^  tourbe 

butourbeftortoarbft 

thou  hecamest 

bu  tofirbeft 

er  tourbe  or  toarb 

he  becarfie 

er  totirbe 

tmr  tourben 

we  became 

toir  tourben 

i^tourbet 

you  became 

i^r  tofirbet 

fie  tourben 

they  became 

jte  tourben 

PEKPEOT   INDIC. 

■ 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

i(^  bin  getDotben 

I  have  become 

i(i&  fei  getoorben 

bu  bift  geiDOTben 

thou  ha^t  become 

bu  fei(e)ft  getoorben 

er  ift  getootben 

he  ha^  become 

er  fei  getoorben 

t9ir  {tub  getDorben 

we  hav^  become 

toir  feien  getoorben 

i^t  feib  getDotben 

you  have  become 

il^r  feiet  getoorben 

fic  fmb  gctoorben 

they  have  become 

fie  feien  getoorben 

PLUPERFECT    INI). 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

td^  toar  getoorbcn 

I  had  become 

id^  to  are  getoorben 

bu  toarft  gen)OTben 

thou  hadst  become 

bu  toareft  getoorben 

er  tear  getoorben 

he  had  become 

er  toore  getoorben 

toir  toaren  getDorben 

we  had  become 

toir  tooren  getoorben 

i^rtoar(e)t  getoorben 

you  had  become 

il^r  toaret  getoorben 

jie  toaren  getoorben 

they  had  become 

fie  toaren  getoorben 

FUTURE  IND. 

m 

FUTURE  SUBJ. 

i(^  toerbe  toerben 

I  shall  become 

id^  toerbe  toerben 

bu  toirft  toerben 

thctu  wUt  become 

bu  toerbeft  toerben 

er  toirb  toerben 

he  will  become 

er  toerbe  toerben 

toir  toerben  toerbcn 

we  shall  become 

toir  toerben  toerben 

i^r  toerbet  merben 

you  unll  beco7ne 

i^r  toerbet  toerben 

fie  toerben  toerben 

they  will  become 

fie  toerben  toerben 

FUT.  PERF.  IND. 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ. 

i(^  toerbe 

^^v 

I  shall 

id^  toerbe 

tf>^V 

bu  toirft 

thou  unit 

>- 

9 
^ 

bu  toerbeft 

04 

er  toirb 

he  will 

^5 

er  toerbe 

o 
»  or 

toir  toerben 

we  shall 

1 

toir  toerben 

7i 

i^r  toerbet 

^1^  • 

you  vjUI 

i^r  toerbet 

••• 

fie  toerben 

^* 

they  will 

fie  toerben 

mi 
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PHE9ENT    rOSUITlONAL 

ii^  WUibe  iotrben 

/  should  become 

bu  waibeft  ttietben 

t/iou  wouldst  become 

tt  Wflrbe  toetben 

he  ii-ould  become 

wir  miirben  tutrben 

ire  should  become 

i^r  warbet  toetben 

you  tvould  become 

fie  Wiirben  Werben 

theij  would  become 

PKRFKrT    ( 

OSDITIONAL 

\i)  toiiibe 

/  should 

bu  iDurbeft 

1 

thou  wouldst 

% 

tx  tuUvbe 

he  would 

I 

Wit  totttben 

3 

we  should 

i^r  watbet 

2! 

^Jiouwoutd_ 

tie  watben 

"" 

they  would 

toetbe  (bu),  become  (thou) 
iDerbe  er,  let  him  hecomf, 

PHE8ENT    ISFINITIVK 

(ju)  toerben,  {to)  become 

3'KKFECT    INFINITIVE 

getDorben  ju  fein,  tohave  h'-roi 


Wtrben  Wit,  let  ««  become 
loetbet  (ittt),  became  {you} 
loetben  fie,  let  them  beeotm 

PBBBENT    PARTiniPLB 

Wetbenb,  becoming 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

:  geWorben,  become 


172.  Remarks  on  the  above  Paradigms.  Notice  partic- 
ularly the  difference  between  corresponding  indicatiw 
and  subjunctive  forms,  such  as  I)Qft-  I}abc|t,  [jat  -  t)at>e,  ift- 
fct,  toirb  -  lucvbe.  The  following  examples  will  show  how . 
the  subjunctive  is  used  and  how  the  translation  of  it  most 
vary :  ebcl  fci  ber  9)Jeilfrf),  let  man  he  noble ;  eg  fet  mol)! 
obcr  falfd),  he  it  true  or  false  ;  id)  ftaglc  il)n,  ob  cv  Iraitt  fd 
/  asked  him  if  he  was  {were)  sick. 

1.  The  third  person  plural,  with  fie  written  Sie,  is  nseJ 
as  a  second  person  in  polite  address.     See  §  301. 

2.  The  preterit  subjunctive  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
tlie  present  conditional,  and  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  to 
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the  perfect  conditional ;  thus  eS  tDdre  fonbetbar^  it  would  be 
strange^  is  the  same  as  eS  tDiitbe  fonberbat  fein^  and  ed  toftre 
fonberbat  getoefen^  it  would  have  been  strange^  is  the  same  as 
e^  tDurbe  fonberbat  getDefen  fetn. 

3.  The  third  person  singular  and  first  person  plural  of 
the  imperative  are  supplied  from  the  subjunctive ;  they  re- 
quire the  subject  to  be  expressed,  toxx  always  after  the  verb, 
er  either  before  or  after.  The  subjects  bu  and  il^r  are  usu- 
ally omitted.  The  third  person  plural  of  the  imperative 
(also  supplied  from  the  subjunctive)  is  little  used^  except  as 
a  second  person,  in  polite  address.  @ie  is  always  expressed 
and  always  follows  the  verb ;  e.  g.  ^aben  ©ic  (Scbulb,  have 
patience, 

4.  In  the  preterit  indicative  of  toerben  the  forms  with  u 
are  those  ordinarily  used,  but  those  with  a  are  very  com- 
mon in  books. 

173.  Rule  of  Order  IV :  Compound  Tenses.  In  an  inde- 
pendent  sentence  the  oninflected  part  of  a  compound  tense, 
i.  e.  the  infinitive  or  participle,  comes  last ;  in  a  dependent 
sentence  the  inflected  auxiliary  comes  last  and  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  uninflected  part.  Thus  we  have : 

c.  In  the  normal  order :  id)  ^abe  ii^n  f cit  geftcm  nid^t  gef es 
^en,  /  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday  ;  ©ie  tDerben  mid^ 
^eutc  abenb  ju  $aufe  finbcn,  you  will  find  me  at  home  this 
evening;  e^  toutbe  mir  gro^e  greube  gemac^t  l^aben,  it  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure. 

b.  In  the  inverted  order :  f cit  gcftem  l^abe  id^  i^n  nic^t  ge^ 
fe^ ;  l^cute  abenb  tpetben  ©ie  mid^  ju  §aufe  finben  ;  mir  miirbe 
«^  gro^e  ^eube  gentad^t  l^aben. 

c.  In  the  dependent  order :  id^  h)ei^  geh)i^,  ba^  id^  i^n  feit 
geftem  nxd)t  gefel^en  ffabt,  I  know  for  certain  that  I  have  not 
teen  him  since  yesterday ;  eg  ift  h>a^rf d^einlid^,  ba^  ©ie  mid^ 
^eute  abenb  ju  §aufe  finben  tperben,  it  is  probable  tJiat  you  will 
find  me  at  home  this  evening  ;  ic^  tjerftd^ere  ©ie,  ba^  eg  mir 
Qto^e  jjreube  gemac^t  l^aben  tpiirbe,  /  assure  you  that  it  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure. 
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EXERCISE  32 
Beading  Lessok  :  Forms  of  ffobiUf  fei«  and  toetbeii* 

3Jleine  Kebe  ©d^toeftet !  ®o  bift  bu  benn  eigentUci^  ?  ^  6^ 
toerben  morgen  bierje^n  a:aflc  fcin,  ba^  ic^  f eine  3^il^  ^^^  2)tt 
obeT  t)on  bet  3Rutter  gel^abt  ^abe.'  SieSeid^t  feib  ^f)x  auf  bet 
au^ftellung  gch)ef en,  aber  in  bent  gatte  tourbet  '^f^x  bod^  3«i^  9^- 
l^abt  ^aben,  etn  paax  SBorte  an  mid^  ju  fd^reiben.  SQSenn  3)u 
nut  nic^t  ftanf  getoef en  bift !  3d&  f age  mit  jtpar  ofter^  • :  ©ei 
rul^ig,  ^abe  ®ebulb ;  aber  bie  3^i^  ^i^^  ^i^  <^^  @n^^  ^o<^  9<^ 
)u  lang/  3^^  tpiirbe  atterbingS  gefa^ter  fein,  l^dtteft  S)u  ben 
Unfatt  nid&t  gel^abt/  benn  id&  fann  bie  Sefotgni^'  nic^t  log  toer^ 
ben,  ba^  berfelbe  ^  metteic^t  fd&limmer  getpefen  ift,  ate  3^^^  <*"' 
fangs'  ju  glauben  geneigt  toart.*  Sitte,  anttoorte  rec^t  balb 
auf  biefen  Srief,  fei  eS  nut  einige  S^kn,  bann  toerbe  id^  toieber 
fro^  fein. 

©eit  einem  3Wonat  bin  id^  nid^t  fo  flei^ig  getoefen,  toie  frii^er, 
toedl^alb  meine  ©efunb^eit  bebeutenb  beffer  getoorben  ift.  3^ 
bitte  ®id^,  bem  SBatet  ju  fagen,  ba^  eg  mir  lieb  "  todre,  totnn  id^ 
ftir  nac^ften  3Wonat  einen  Ileinen  3wfc^u^  an  2^afd^engelb  ^dtte. 
@g  toirb  ndmlid^  balb  bie  3rit  bet  gro^en  3Keffe  fein,  unb  eg  todre 
bod&"  unangene^m,  toenn  id)  m\i)  babei  ju  fel^r  einjufd^tdnlen" 
l^dtte.  ©rtoatte  biegmal  feinen  langen  93rief  \)on  mix.  ^d)  l^abe 
f d^on  me^rere  ©tunben  bie  ^Jeber  in  bet  $anb  gel^abt  iinb  bin  be« 
©c^reibeng"  miibe  getoorben. 

EXERCISE  32  a 

1.  I  have  been  very  sick.  2.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  he 
were  ^*  not  at  home.-  3.  On  the  11th  of  February  I  shall  be 
seventeen  years  old.  4.  Many  think  they  would  be" 
happy  if  they  only  had  ^'  money.  5.  He  had  always  been 
my  friend.  6.  I  had  always  had  a  friend  in  ^'  him.  7.  It 
was  late,  the  air  had  become  very  cold,  and  we  still  had  a 
long  way  before  us.  8.  Let  him  only  have  patience  and 
everything  will  turn  out  ^®  well  in  the  ^®  end.  9.  My  Ger- 
man would  be  better  perhaps  if  I  had  had  a  better  teacher. 
10.  He  would  have  become  &mous  if  he  had  only  been 
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more  industrioos.  11.  It  would  be  possible  if  I  had  more 
time.  12.  Next  week  ^  I  shall  be  at  home  every  evening.*-* 
13.  How  much  money  have  I  had  ?  14.  Do  you  know  " 
how  much  money  I  have  had  this  month  ?  ^ 

Vocabulary 

bie  3lu§ftcnung,  «?.  exposition.  gencigt,  jop/e.  adj,  inclined, 

bebcutcnb,  pple.  adj.  significant ;  Io§,  adj.  rid  of,  free  from,  loose. 

as  adv.  notably.  bic  9Keffe,  w.  fair,  mass, 

hit  S5cforgni§,  «.*  fear,  solicitude,  mixbc,  adj'.  tired, 

ei'nfc^rahtfcn,  v.  limit.  3ftcr§,  adv.  often,  oft. 

fiei^ig,  adj'.  industrious.  {c^Iimm,  adj'.  bad  [slim], 

got,  adv.  quite,  altogether.  bcr  S^fc^^wfe/  *•'  (P^-  ^)f  addition, 
bic  @kbuU)  (no  pi.)  patience.  increase. 

gefo^t,/)pfe.  a  J/,  composed,  calm,  itoax,  adv.  to  be  sure,  forsooth. 

JtfoTEs.  —  1  tt^tniia^,  pray  tell,  Vd  like  to  know.  —  «  ba^  ic^  ♦  ♦ . 
%t%M  \l^t,  that  I  haw  not  had,  1.  e.  since  I  have  had.  —  >  pfteriS ; 
from  ofter,  comparative  of  oft,  but  without  comparative  meaning  (see 
Ex.  20,  n.  1).  —  *  ipirb  ♦  •  .  Jll  Iwx^f  is  really  (bo(^)  becoming  at  last 
quite  too  long.  —  ^  ffiitttft  2)ii . . .  nitS^t  ^tf^aftt,  if  you  had  not  had ;  the 
pret.  and  plup.  subj.  are  -used,  with  or  without  xotnn,  to  denote  a  con- 
dition which  is  contrary  to  fact.  When  tt)enn  is  omitted  the  condi- 
tional idea  is  expressed,  as  in  English,  by  the  inverted  order  ;  ^attefl 
3)n  ni(^t  gc^abt  being  =  xotnw,  2)u  ni(^t  ge^abt  ^attcjl.  —  *  93eforgnti^, 
ace.  depending  upon  (od ;  fann  nit^t  lo3  Wcrbcn  =  can  not  get  rid  of; 
tanti  being  pres.  ind.  1.  pers.  sing,  of  !dmien.  —  "^  berfel^e,  it,  i.  e.  the 
accident  (§  134,  1).  —  8  mtfangiS,  at  first.  —  •  mart ;  dependent  order 
after  al«  =  than.—^^  Hth,  agreeable.—  "  hod^,  surely.  —  ^  etttgnffi^ran^ 
fen,  to  limit.  Observe  that  the  gu  of  the  infinitive  comes  between  the 
parts  of  the  verb.  Such  verbs,  called  separable  compounds,  will  be 
3xplained  further  on.  —  ^  ^t§  ^d^ttlhtn^  mftbe,  tired  of  writing. 
Notice  that  the  gen.  precedes  the  adj.  on  which  it  depends.  —  **  were, 
toSw ;  see  n.  5  above  and  §  369, 1,  a.  —  "^  think  they  would  be,  bcnten, 
fie  tourben . . .  fein,  or,  bcnfen,  bag  fic  . . .  fcin  ttJiirben  ;  bag  can  be 
omitted,  just  as  ^  that '  may  be  in  English,  and  in  such  case  the  order 
of  the  dependent  clause  is  normal.  —  ^^  had,  l^attfn  ;  see  n.  5  above. 
— "  in,  an  with  dat.  —  is  xxani  out  well,  gut  toerben.  —  i*  in  the,  anu 
— *  ace.  of  time.  —  21  jcnow,  ttJiffeiu 

174,  Weak  and  Strong  Verbs.  Verbs  are  divided  in- 
to two  great  classes,  called  Weak  and  Strong.     A  weak 
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verb  forms  its  preterit  first  person  singular  by  adding  te 
or  ete  to  the  stem,  as  ma^^eit,  mac^te,  reb^cn,  reb^ete.  A 
strong  verb  forms  its  preterit  by  means  of  an  internal 
Towel-change,  called  'ablaut,'  as  fommen,  tain. 

1.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  weak  verb  always  ends  in  t 
or  et,  as  gemaii&t,  (jettbet;  that  of  a  strong  verb  ends  in  en, 
as  gelommen. 

a.  Verbs  in  ie'ren,  which  are  always  weak,  do  not  take 
the  pretix  ge  in  the  perfect  participle;  tlina  from  ftubie'ren, 
ftutpiert',  not  geftubiett. 

The  Weak  Conjugation 
175.  Examples:  (obeit,  to  praise,  conjugated  with  fyi' 
im ;  folgen,  to  follow,  conjugated  with  feiit. 

1.  Conjugationof  lotten.  Principal  parts,  [D6en,lDbte,(ielD6t. 


\3)  lobi 

Ipraise 

\^  lobe 

bu  Ipbft 

thou  praisest 

bu  lobeji 

ei  bbt 

he  praises 

erlobe 

wit  loben 

we  praise 

hiir  loben 

i^r  [Pbt 

you  praise 

\%x  iobtt 

fie  loben 

tkeij  praise 

fte  loben 

PRBT.    IND. 

PRET.   SITBJ. 

i(^  loble 

I  praised 

tc^  lobte 

bu  MU\t 

thov  praisedst 

bu  lobteft 

et  lobte 

he  praised 

er  loble 

Wir  lobten 

we  praised 

toil  lobten 

i^c  iobut 

you  praised 

i^t  lobtet 

fie  lobten 

they  praised 

fte  lobten 

PERFECT  mn. 

TERFECT.    STJBJ. 

iH}  ^be  gelobt 

I  have  praised 

it^  b<Ai  gelobt 

bu  Ht  dciobt 

thou  hast  praised 

bu  ^abeft  gelobt 

er  Ijat  gelobt 

he  has  praised 

et  ^abe  gelobt 

.  Wir  fjabtn  gelobt 

we  have  praised 

Wit  ^aben  gelobt 

i^t  tfabi  flelobt 

you  have  praised 

i^t  ^obet  gelobt 

fie  ^ben  gelobt 

they  have  praised 

fie  ^aben  geloM 

CONJUGATION 
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PLUPERF.    IND. 

tc^  f)attt  geloBt 
bu  ^atteft  gelobt 
er  l^atte  gelobt 
toil  fatten  gelobt 
i^r  ^attct  gelobt 
fte  fatten  gelobt 

FUTURE    IND. 

ic^  h)erbe  lobcn 
bu  h)irft  loben 
cr  toirb  lobcn 
h)it  tperben  loben 
il^r  h)erbct  loben 
fie  toerben  loben 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id)  toerbe 
bu  loirft 
er  loitb 
mx  hjerben 
i^r  toerbet 
fie  h>erben 


/  had  praised 
thou  hadst  praised 
he  had  praised 
we  had  praised 
you  had  praised 
they  had  praised 

I  shall  praise 
thou  wilt  praise 
he  will  praise 
we  shall  praise 
you  will  praise 
they  will  praise 


CO 

<^ 
*-^ 

o 

cr 

cr 

7i 


I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 


a. 


PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  ^dtte  gelobt 
bu  ^dtteft  gelobt 
er  l^dtte  gelobt 
h)ir  l^dtten  gelobt 
i^r  ^dttet  gelobt 
fie  l^dtten  gelobt 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  loben 
bu  toerbeft  loben 
er  toerbe  loben 
h)ir  toerben  loben 
i^r  h>erbet  loben 
fte  toerben  loben 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ 

ic^  ioerbe 
bu  loerbeft 
er  toerbe 
toir  tperben 
il^r  loerbet 
fie  toerben 


cs> 

cr 

<r 

cr 

<^ 

7i 


PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


ic^  tonlrbe  loben 
bu  toiirbeft  loben 
er  toiirbe  loben 
toir  toilrben  loben 
il^r  toiirbet  loben 
fie  toiirben  loben 


/  should  praise 
thou  wouldst  praise 
he  would  praise 
we  should  praise 
you  would  praise 
they  would  praise 


PERFECT    CONDITIONAL 


i(^  tourbe 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  h>urbe 
toir  toiirben 
il^r  tourbet 
fie  toiirben 


cs> 

<^ 

o 
cr 

««r 
p 
cr 
<^ 

7i 


I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  would 
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IMPERATIVE 


lobe  (bu),  praise  (thou) 
lobe  er,  let  him  praise 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  loben,  (to)  praise 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

Qclobt    ju    l^aben,    to    have 

praised 


loben  toir,  let  us  praise 
lobt  (i^r),  praise  {you) 
loben  fie,  let  them  praise 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

lobenb,  praising 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gelobt,  praised 


2.  Conjugation  of  folgen.     Principal  parts,  folgen,  folgte, 
Seforgt. 


PRES.    IND. 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

id^  forge 

I  follow 

id^  folge 

bu  folgft 

thou  followest 

bu  folgeft 

er  folgt 

he  follows 

er  folge 

loir  folgen 

we  follow 

loir  folgen 

i^r  folgt 

you  follow 

i^r  folget 

fie  folgen 

they  follow 

fie  folgen 

PRET.    IND. 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

id^  folgte 

I  followed 

i(^  folgte 

bu  folgteft 

thou  followedst 

bu  folgteft 

er  folgte 

he  followed 

er  folgte 

h)ir  folgten 

we  followed 

loir  folgten 

i^r  folgtet 

you  followed 

il^r  folgtet 

fie  folgten 

they  followed 

fte  folgten 

PERFECT    IND. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id)  bin  gefolgt 

1  have  followed 

ic^  fei  geforgt 

bu  bift  gefolgt 

thou  ha^t  followed 

bu  fei(e)ft  gefolgt 

er  ift  gefolgt 

he  has  followed 

er  fei  gefolgt 

n)ir  finb  gefolgt 

we  have  followed 

loir  feien  gefolgt 

il^r  feib  gefolgt 

you  have  followed 

il^r  feiet  gefolgt 

fie  finb  gefolgt 

they  have  followed 

fie  feien  gefolgt 

CONJUaATION 
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PLUPSBF.  nn>. 

id^  ioat  gefolgt 
bu  ioatji  gefolgt 
er  mx  gefolgt 
toir  toaren  gefolgt 
i^r  toar(e)t  gefolgt 
jie  toaren  gefolgt 

FUTURE   DTD. 

i(^  toerbe  folgen 
bu  tDtrjt  f  olgen 
er  toirb  folgcn 
toir  toerben  folgcn 
t6r  toerbet  folgcn 
fie  toerben  folgen 

FUT.  PEBF.    DTD. 

i(^  toerbe 
butoirft 
ertoirb 
toir  toerben 
i^r  toerbet 
jie  toerben 


I  had  followed 
thou  hadst  followed 
he  had  followed 
we  had  followed 
you  had  followed 
they  had  followed 

I  shall  follow 
thou  wiUfoUow 
he  will  follow 
we  shall  follow 
you  will  follow 
they  will  follow 


CO 

:3 


I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 


Cb 


PLUPEBF.   81JBJ. 

td^  it)dte  gefolgt 
bu  iDdreft  gefolgt 
er  iDare  gefolgt 
toir  iDciren  gefolgt 
i^t  todret  gefolgt 
^e  h)dten  gefolgt 

FUTUBE    SUBJ. 

td^  toerbe  folgen 
bu  toerbeft  folgen 
er  toerbe  folgen 
toir  toerben  folgen 
i^r  toerbet  folgen 
^e  toerben  folgen 

FUT.  PEBF.  SUBJ. 

td^  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
toir  toerben 
i^r  toerbet 
^e  toerben 


-2. 
cS* 

7i 


PBESENT   CONDITIONAL 


id^  toilrbe  folgen 
bu  toiirbeft  folgen 
er  toiirbe  folgen 
toir  tourben  folgen 
i^r  tourbet  folgen 
^e  tourben  folgen 

PEBFECT 

td^  toilrbe 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  toiirbe 
toir  toiirben 
i^r  toiirbet 
fie  toiirben 


/  should  follow 
thou  wouldst  follow 
he  would  follow 
we  should  follow 
you  would  follow 
they  would  follow 


o 


CONDITIONAL 

I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  shotdd 
you  would 
they  would 


Ok 


S, 


IHPEBATIVB 

folgeit  loir,  let  us  follow 

folfle  (b«),  follow  (thou)  folflet  (i^t),  follow  (j/ou) 

folfle  tx,  let  hint  follow  folgen  jie,  let  them  fblloK 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE  PRESENT    FARTICTPJ^E 

(ju)  fclgen,  (to)  follow  folfltnb,  following 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE  PERFECT   PARTICIPLE 

gefolgt  JU   frin,  to  have  foU  gtfolgt,  followed 

lowed 

176.  Use  of  the  Cosnecdag  Vowel  t.  While  moat 
weak  verbs,  like  the  examples  given  above,  apply  the 
endings  ft,  t  and  te  directly  to  the  stem  (except  in 
the  present  subjunctive),  there  are  others  that  insert  the 
vowel  e  before  these  endings  in  order  to  facilitate  pro- 
nunciation.    Snch  are: 

1.  Verbs  whose  stems  end  in  b  or  t ;  e.  g,,  from  reben,  to 
talk,  bu  ttbeft,  er  tebet,  ic^  rebtte,  geicbet;  from  6et«n,  to  pray, 
bu  beteft,  et  betet,  Mttt,  ge6etet. 

2.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  a  single  m  or  n  preceded 
r  a  consonant  other  than  1  or  r ;  e.  g.  from  tet^nen,  to 
ckon,  bw  rei^neft,  er  tet^net,  it^  ted^nete,  geref^net ;  from  ttt= 
en,  to  breathe,  bu  atmeft,  et  atmet,  atmete,  geatm«t.  But 
om  Warnen,  to  warn,  bu  Wamft,  er  Warnt,  itiarnte,  getDatnt. 

3.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  an  ^-sound  (but  only  he- 
re ft,  not  before  t  or  te) ;  e.  g.  from  tafen,  to  rage,  bu  tafeft, 
it  er  raft,  er  rafte,  geraft ;  from  lounftfjcn,  to  wish  bu  ttiin: 
;eft,  ertoiinft^t,  icanftfite,  geiuunfc^t.  But  bu  raft,  bu  lounff^t, 
1  tanjt  etc.  also  occur, 

177.  Verba  in  eln  and  em.  Verbs  in  clit  and  etn  usu- 
ly  drop  the  e  of  these  suffixes  before  the  c  of  the  first 
irson  singular,  but   retain    it  elsewhere ;    thus   from 

inbeln,  to  act,  id)  Ijanble,  bu  tianbelft,  er  l)anbelt,  loit  ^(ax> 
in,  id)  ^anbette,  ge^anbelt,  etc. 
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178.  Irregular  Weak  Verbs.  A  few  weak  verbs  have 
internal  vowel-change  in  the  preterit  and  perfect  parti- 
ciple ;  e.  g.  fenncn,  to  know,  preterit  fannte,  participle  gc^ 
fonnt     For  a  list  of  these  verbs  see  §  330. 

EXERCISE  33 
Colloquy:  Weak  Verbs 

1 

Soter^  bet  Sel^rer  fagte  und  ^eute^  ba^  it)ir  balb  jipei  neue 
Sucker  braud^en  toitrben. 

2Hfo  eile  jur  Sud^^anblung  unb  lauf c  fie.  ©lucf lid^crtoeife  * 
l^ap  bu  ba«  ®elb  baju.^ 

3)u  meinft  bod^  n\i)i  bag  ©elb,  ba«  bu  mir  geftcm  gefd^fenlt 

®ch)i^  meine  idjf  bag.     SBag  ^aft  bu  bamit  gemad^t  ?  * 

3)afur  ^abe  id^  mir  ein  ^JJaar  ©d^Iittfdjfu^e  gcfauft. 

3)u  junger  ©d^felm !  3!)u  toirft  mid^  nod^  jum  Settler  madden.* 
—  SBag  f tir  Siid^er  berlangft  bu  benn  ? 

@in  cnglifd^eg  Sefebudjf  unb  SSorterbud^.  3^  ^<>ff^/  t>^fe  *>« 
jebenfalte  biefen  Rauf  biHigen  iDtrft. 

3)a  ^aft  bu  red^t/  mein  ©o^n  ;  beinen  englifd^en  ©tubien  bin 
i(^  ftetg  mit  gntereffe  gefolgt.  ©eib  i^r  benn  mit  ber  @ramma= 
til  f d^on  fertig  ? 

9lein,  nod^  nid^t ;  aber  ber  Sel^rer  meint,  ba^  eg  je^t  an  ber 
3eit  toare/  neben  ber  ©rammatil  eine  leidjfte  2e!ture  ju  berfu- 
<^en. 

3)a  ^ot  ber  Se^rer  getoi^  red^t.  @ine  ©J)rad^e  h)irb  man  im= 
mer  am  beften  aug  ber  Bpxad^t  felbft  lemen. 

SBie  meinft  bu  bag — iod^  nidjft,  baf;  eg  beffer  gelDefen  lt)dre, 
toenn  tt)ir  uberl^auj)t  !eine  ®rammati!  ftubiert  l^atten  ? 

9tein ;  bag  iDtirbe  id^  nur  bann  fagen^  tt)enn  bu  nod^  ein  Ainb 
toareft. 

2 

Father  have  you  any  money  by  you  ?  The  teacher  says 
that  I  shall  soon  need  some  more  new  books. 


•  .    ♦-.^    -> 
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chainge  in  the  preterit  and  (2)  the  ending  en  in  the  per- 
fect participle.  To  these  may  be  added  two  others 
which  are  found  only  in  certain  verbs,  namely:  (3) 
vowel-change  in  the  present  indicative  and  imperative, 
and  (4)  umlaut  in  the  preterit  subjunctive. 

180.  Formation  of  the  Preterit.  The  vowel  of  the 
preterit  indicative  is  always  different  from  that  of  the 
infinitive.  The  first  and  third  persons  singular  have  no 
ending ;  elsewhere  the  endings  are  as  in  the  present. 

1.  The  final  consonant  of  the  stem  usually  remains  the 
same  in  all  the  principal  parts,  as  in  ^thtn,  ^ab,  gegeben. 
But  a  consonant  is  everywhere  liable  to  be  doubled  to  indi- 
cate that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short;  e.  g.  bitten,  bat,  ge; 
bctcn ;  reitcn,  ritt,  geritten.  In  a  few  verbs  the  consonant 
changes ;  e.  g.  jie^en,  jog,  gejogen. 

2.  The  preterit  subjunctive,  first  person  singular,  is  regu- 
larly formed  by  adding  e  to  the  corresponding  indicative 
form,  with  umlaut  of  the  root- vowel  if  possible ;  e.  g.  I^ielt- 
l^ieltc  (from  l^altcn) ;  gab-gdbe  (from  gcbcn). 

181.  Formation  of  the  Perfect  Participle.  The  end- 
ing is  always  en.  The  root-vowel  may  be  like  that  of 
the  infinitive,  as  in  geben,  gab,  gegeben ;  or  like  that  of 
the  preterit,  as  in  reiten,  ritt,  geritten ;  or  unlike  either,  as 
in  ftngen,  fang,  gefnngen. 

1.  The  prefix  ge  is  required.  For  the  omission  of  it  in 
certain  rare  cases  see  §  188,  3,  a. 

182.  Vowel-Change  in  the  Present.  This  affects  but 
three  forms,  namely,  the  second  and  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  some  verbs  the  sec- 
ond person  singular  of  the  imperative.  The  changes 
that  take  place  are  as  follows : 

1.  Radical  a  becomes  a  in  the  indicative,  but  remains 
unchanged  in  the  imperative ;  thus  from  tragen,  to  hear^  \i\ 
trage,  bu  trdgft,  er  trdgt,  lt)ir  tragen,  imperative  trage. 
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2.  Radical  e  if  short  becomes  i ;  e.g.  Ij^clfcn,  to  help,  id^ 
l^elfc,  bu  I^ilfft,  er  l^ilft,  h)ir  l^clfcn,  imperative  i^ilf.  For  radi- 
cal long  c  the  rule  is  not  so  simple.  In  seven  verbs  it 
changes  to  ic,  in  three  to  i,  and  in  seven  it  remains  un- 
changed ;  e.  g.  id)  fel;^,  bu  fie^ft,  er  fie^t,  h)ir  f e^en,  ficl^  ;  id^ 
ne^me,  bu  nimmft,  er  nimmt,  toir  nel^men,  nimm ;  id^  fte^e,  bu 
fte^ft,  er  fte^t,  toir  fte^en,  fte^. 

a.  Like  fel^en  are  befel^Ien,  emj)fel(>len,  gefd^elj^en,  lefen,  fd^e^ 
ren,  ftel^len ;  like  nel^men,  are  geben  and  treten ;  like  ftel^en, 
betoegen,  gel^en,  genefen,  l^eben,  ^jflegen,  toeben. 

3.  Other  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  remain,  in  general, 
unchanged,  but  in  laufen,  fto^en  and  sometimes  in  fommen, 
the  stem-vowel  undergoes  umlaut  in  the  2.  and  3.  person 
indicative.  In  §  331  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  the 
strong  verbs,  with  their  vowel-changes. 

183.  The  Dropping  of  the  Connecting  Vowel.  Strong 
verbs  usually  reject  the  connecting  vowel  in  those*  forms 
of  the  present  that  have  undergone  vowel  change.  If 
then  the  stem  ends  in  t,  so  that  two  t^s  would  be 
brought  together  in  the  third  person  singular,  the  two 
contract  to  one ;  thus  e^  gilt,  for  gilt^t,  from  getten,  to  be  ♦ 
worth.  Otherwise  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  connect- 
ing vowel  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  weak  verbs. 

1.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  difference  in 
the  present  inflection  of  like-sounding  strong  and  weak 
verbs : 

Strong  Weak 

tc?  ifcXit,  bu  l^altft,  er  pit    id^  toalte,  bu  toalteft,  er  toaltet 

id^  labe,  bu  Idbft,  er  Idbt    td^  babe,  bu  babeft,  er  babet 

id^  effe,    bu  ifet  (or  iffeft),  er  ifet      id^  J)veffe,  bu  ^Jreffeft,  er  ^jrejt 

2.  The  imperative  second  person  singular  omits  the  final 
c  in  those  verbs  that  have  i  or  ie  changed  from  e ;  thus  lie*, 
from  lefen ;  l^ilf,  from  l^elfen ;  but  trage,  from  tragen. 
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184.  Examples  of  Strong  Conjugation  :     fef)en,  to  m, 
conjugated  with  ^aben ;  fatten,  to  fall,  conjugated  with 
fein. 
■    1.  Conjugation  of  (e^itn.     Principal  parts,  fe^en,  fa^,fi(! 


PBBS.   IND. 

PBKB.  8CBJ. 

i*  fe^* 

/see 

.i*  W 

bu  fie^jt 

f  Adu  Aeesj 

bu  fe&efl 

er  r«^t      ^ 

Ae«m 

»w 

toit  fe^en 

we  see 

toil  fe^cn 

i^r  fe^l 

you  see 

i^t  fetjet 

fK  Wn 

they  see 

f«  fe^en 

PBET.    IND. 

PBET.   iVBi. 

\^H 

I  saw 

\i,  fa^e 

bu  fa^ft 

thou  sawest 

bu  xm^ 

erfa^ 

he  saw 

erf% 

toil  fa^en 

we  saw 

toit  fa^en 

you  saw 

i^r  \mi 

they  saw 

fie  Wn 

:T    IND. 

PBBFECT   BUBJ. 

jEfe^tn 

I  have  seen 

i<^  He  gefe&en 

.eleven 

thou  hast  seen 

bu  ^Qbeft  gelcfeen 

fe^en 

he  has  seen 

et  ^Qbe  geie&en 

ti  sefelien 

we  have  seen 

toir  ^a6en  gefefitn 

Beje^en 

you  have  seen 

i^t  i)abtt  gefetKn 

sefe^en 

they  have  seen 

fte  ^ben  gefe^tn 

^.    IND. 

PLUPEBF.    SUM. 

flefe^en 

I  had  seen 

\6i  tiatte  gefeticn 

t  gefe^en 

thou  hadst  seen 

bu  (fdtteft  gefe^m 

jtfe^ien 

he  had  seen 

et  ^atte  gefc^ 

n  gefetjen 

we  had  seen 

toir  ^aHen  gefe^o 

:  gefe^en 

you  had  seen 

i()F  mtet  gefe^m 

I  gefe^en 

they  had  seen 

fte  patten  geje^ia 
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FUTURE   IND. 

ic^  toerbe  fe^en 
btt  toirft  fel^en 
er  toirb  fel^en 
toir  toetben  fel^en 
i§r  toerbet  fel^cn 
fte  to.erbcn  fel^en 

FUT.  PERF.  IND. 

i(^  toerbe 
bu  toirft 
er  toirb 
toir  toerben 
i^r  toerbet 
fte  toerben 


I  shall  see 
thou  wUi  see 
he  will  see 
we  shall  see 
you  will  see 
they  will  see 

I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  wUl 
they  vnll 

PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


Co 


FUTURE   SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  fel^en 
bu  toerbeft  fel^en 
er  toerbe  fel^en 
toir  toerben  fel^en 
il^r  toerbet  fel^en 
fte  toerben  fe^en 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
toir  toerben 
il^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


CO 


id^  toiirbe  fel^en 
bu  toiirbeft  fel^en 
er  toiirbe  fel^en 
toir  totirben  fel^en 
il^r  toiirbet  fe^en 
fie  totirben  fel^en 


I  should  see 
thou  wouldst  see 
he  would  see 
we  should  see 
you  would  see 
they  would  see 


PERFECT   CONDITIONAL 


id^  totirbe 
bu  totirbeft 
er  totirbe 
toir  totirben 
il^r  tourbet 
fie  totirben 


Co 

55 


fiel^  (bu),  see  (thou) 
fe^e  er,  let  him  see 


I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should    . 
you  would 
they  would 

IMPERATIVE 

fel^en  toir,  let  us  see 

feK^)t  (iWr  *^^  (y^^O 
fel^en  fie,  let  them  see 


CO 

7i 


PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  fe^en,  (to)  see 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

gefe^en  ju  Ij^aben,  to  have  seen 


PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

fel^enb,  seeing 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gefe^en,  seen 
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2.  Conjugation  o 

fallen.     Principal  parts,  fallen,  fiel,  g(> 

PKES.    IND. 

PBES.  SUBJ. 

t<^falle 

I/all 

id^  fatte 

bu  fdaft 

tkmifallest 

bu  faOeft 

tx  fatrt 

he  falls 

erfaffe 

toit  fatten 

we  fall 

toir  faDcn 

i^  faltt 

you  fall 

i^t  faOet 

Pe  fatten 

thexjfall 

fie  fallen 

PRET.   mD. 

PRET.   SITBJ. 

ic^fiel 

I  fell 

it^  ficte 

bu  ftelft 

thoufelUtt 

bu  fitteft 

erfiel 

he  fell 

er  fiete 

toit  fielen 

we  fell 

ittir  fielen 

i^r  fielt 

you  fell 

i^t  fielet 

fie  ficten 

theyfdl 

fte  fielen 

PERF.    IND. 

PEEF.  aUBJ. 

i(^  bin  gefaUen 

I  have  fallen 

i^  fei  flefatten 

bu  6ift  iiefaffen 

thou  hast  fallen 

buffi(e)ftgefdlen 

« ift  flefaUen 

he  has  fallen 

ei  fei  gefaCen 

,r  finb  flefoHen 

we  have  fallen 

toiF  feien  gefaUen 

I  feib  gefaUen 

you  have  fallen 

i^t  feiet  gtfaQen 

:  finb  gefatlen 

they  have  fallen 

fie  feien  gefaden 

■LUPEKF.    IND. 

PLUPERF.   BUBJ. 

)  toat  gefallen 

I  had  fallen 

id}  Ivdte  gefaUen 

Warft  gefaaen 

thou  hadst  fallen 

bu  iDdreft  gefatten 

icai  gefatten 

he  had  fallen 

er  icdre  gefallen 

ir  nattn  gefaOen 

we  hadfalUm, 

tuii  tcdren  gefallen 

c»ar(elt9efatlen 

you  had  fallen 

i^r  iDdiet  gefalten 

'  hiaren  gefallen 

they  had  fallen 

fie  ioditn  gefallen 

FUTURE    IND. 

rUTURE   8UBJ. 

1  werbe  fatten 

Ishallfall 

i(^  Iverbe  fatten 

.  Wirft  fatten 

thou  wilt  fall 

bu  ftierbeft  fallen 

Mitb  fatten 

he  will  fall 

M  toetbe  fallen 
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tpir  toerben  fallen 
i^r  toerbct  fallen 
pe  toerben  fallen 

FUT.   PERF.    IND. 

ic^  toerbe 
bu  toirft 
er  toirb 
toir  toerben 
%  toerbet 
fte  toerben 


we  shall  fall 
you  will  fall 
they  will  fall 


CO 


:3 


4^ 


I  shall 
thou  unit 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 


toir  toerben  fatten 
i^r  toerbet  fallen 
fie  toerben  fallen 

FUT.    PERF.    8UBJ. 

id^  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
toir  toerben 
il^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


CO 


PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


id^  tourbe  fallen 
bu  tourbeft  fallen 
er  tourbe  fallen 
toir  tourben  faQen 
il^r  tourbet  fallen 
fie  tourben  fatten 


I  should  fall 
thou  wouldst  fall 
he  would  fall 
we  should  fall 
you  would  fall 
they  would  fall 


PERFECT   CONDITIONAL 


id^  tourbe 
bu  tourbeft 
er  tourbe 
toir  tourben 
i^r  toiirbet 
fie  tourben 


CO 


7i 


I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  would 


IMPERATIVE 


fallc  (bu),  fall  {thou) 
fatte  er,  let  him  fall 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(au)  fatten,  (to)faU 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

gefatten  ju  fein,  to  have  fallen 


fatten  toir,  let  us  fall 
fatte t  (il^r),  fall  (you) 
fatten  fie,  let  then^fall 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

f  attenb,  falling 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gefatten,  fall&n 
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185.  Irregular  Strong  Verbs.  The  three  verbs  gc^cn, 
gOf  fte^cn,  standy  and  tun,  rfo,  are  irregular  in  that  they 
form  their  preterit  and  perfect  participle  from  a  stem 
different  from  that  of  the  present.  They  are  also  with- 
out vowel-change  in  the  present.  The  principal  parts 
are  9el)cn,  ging,  flegangcn ;  ftcl^en,  ftanb,  geftanben ;  tun,  tot, 
getan.  The  simple  tenses  of  the  indicative  are  inflected 
as  follows : 


Present 

Preterit 

id^  gel^e       ftel^e 

tue 

fling 

ftanb 

tat 

bu  ge^ft      fte^ft 

tuft 

flingft 

ftanbft 

tatft 

cr  gel^t       ftel^t 

tut 

flinfl 

ftanb 

tat 

toir  gcl^en   ftel^en 

tun 

gingen 

ftanben 

taten 

\¥  ge^t      ftc^t 

tut 

flingt 

ftanbet 

tatet 

fie  gel^en     ftel^en 

tun 

gingen 

ftanben 

taten 

1.  The  other  forms  are  regular,  gel^en  being  conjugated 
with  fein,  ftel^en  and  tun  with  l^aben. 

186.  Verbs  of  Mixed  Inflection.  A  number  of  verhs 
which  were  once  strong  have  passed  over,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  the  weak  conjugation ;  e.  g.  rfid^eii,  rod^,  gerod^en, 
to  avenge^  is  now  usually  conjugated  rfid^en,  rad^tc,  ge* 
rfi^t. 

1.  Thus  strong  and  weak  forms  from  the  same  verb  may 
exist  side  by  side.  When  this  is  the  case  they  are  some- 
times associated  with  difference  of  meaning ;  e.  g.  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  fd^affen  in  the  sense  of  create  are  f d^affen,  fc^uf, 
gefd^affen  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  do,  be  busy,  fd^affen,  fd^offte, 
gefd^afft. 

187.  Rule  of  Order  V :  Dependent  Infinitives.  A  de- 
pendent infinitive,  with  or  without  ju,  comes  last  if  the 
verb  is  in  a  simple  tense,  otherwise  next  to  the  last; 
e.  g.  td^  l^abc  m^t^  niit  ber  ©ad^c  ju  tun,  /  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair;  but  id^  l)abe  nid^t§  mtt  ber  ^i^  }U 
tun  getjabt,  /  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair. 
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1.  An  infinitive  dependent  upon  a  verb  which  itself 
itands  in  the  dependent  order  generally  comes  just  before 
the  verb  if  unmodified,  but  after  it  if  modified  by  an  object 
or  an  adverb ;  e.  g.  obtDO^I  id^  il^n  ju  anth)orten  Qthttm  l^atte, 
tho  I  had  asked  him  to  answer ;  but  oblDol^l  id^  if)n  gebeten 
l^attc,  tneine  %xaQt  ju  beanttpotten,  tho  I  had  asked  him  to 
answer  my  question, 

EXERCISE  34 
Heading  Lesson  :   Strong  Verbs 

SKein  ficbet  greunb !  ©nblid^  l^aft  3)u  3!)cin  lange^  ©d^lDeia 
gen  Qcbrod^en  ;  ©ein  Srief  t)om  12.  bicfe^  3Jlonatg  ift  mir  foes 
ben  ju  §dnben  gefommen.  ^ur  bic  5RadS>rici^ten,  bie  35u  mir  aug 
ber  §eimat  gibft,  banle  ic^  SDir  l^erjlid^,  obtoo^l  anbere  greunbc 
mir  jum  2^eil  ^  fd^on  iiber  biefetben  3)inge  gefd^rieben  l^atten. 
%il  Wltef;e  ^  au^  SJeinem  Srief e,  ba^  e«  3)ir  gut  gel^t,  unb  ba^ 
2)u  leine  ©efal^r  Idufft/  an  *  ber  ©c^toinbfud^t  ju  fterben.  3)ie 
Sefc^reibung  Seiner  Sleife  nad^  Et^icago  H)ar  mir  l^i)d^ft  interefs 
fant.  SBag  SDu  nid^t  atteg  gefelj^en  I^aft!  Unb  in  toie  furjer 
3eit !  35enn  e«  f d^eint,  ba^  3)u  nur  brei  ober  t)ier  S^age  bort  ge^ 
blieben  bift. 

9lun,  id^  l^abe  aud^.  fiirjlid^'eine  Heine  3leife  gemad^t,  —  eine 
Ju^toanberung  *  im  §arjgebirge.  SBietteid^t  h)irft  3)u  gern  babon 
^oren.  gd^  l^atte  t)iel  i)on  ben  ©d^5nl^eiten  biefer  ©egenb  gel^ort 
unb  gelefen,  unb  h)ar  natiirlid^  red^t  neugierig  barauf ®  gelDorben. 
Sor  ettoa  jh)ei  SBod^en  fj)rad^  idjf  eineg  2^ageg '  bariiber  mit  ei^ 
nem  Selannten,  ber  meine  5Reugierbc  ju  teilen  fd^ien,  unb  loir 
trafen  bie  3Serabrebung,  ben  beriil^mten  93roden®  jufammen  in 
Sugcnfd^ein  }u  nel^men.* 

EXERCISE  34  a 

1.  She  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  German  very  well. 
2.  The  picture  hangs  too  high.  3.  He  does  not  keep  ^°  his 
word.  4.  My  physician  advises  a  long  walk  every  day,^^ 
but  that  ^^  takes  too  much  time.  6.  What  would  you  give 
for  it?    6.  I  asked"  him  to  remain.      7.  How   long  did 
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you  remain  ?  8. 1  found  him  as  "  he  was  lying  by  the  way, 
helped  him  ^*  upon  *®  his  feet  and  gave  him  "  some  money. 
9  I  came  home  late/^  sat  a  while  by  the  stove,  wrote  a  few 
letters,  and  then  went  ^'  to  bed.  10.  You  have  done  much 
for  me.  11.  I  have  written  three  letters,  but  he  has  not 
answered.  12.  We  have  remained  too  long  already. 
13.  If  you  had  come  a  little  earlier,  I  should  have  found  ^' 
you.     14.  I  now  saw  that  we  had  gone  too  far. 

Note.  —  At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  review  and  memorize  the 
principal  parts  of  the  strong  verbs  already  introduced  in  the  preceding 
exercises.  Omitting  compounds  they  are  as  follows,  those  conjugated 
with  iein  being  marked  with  an  asterisk: 


bitten 

hai 

gcbctcn 

fdjcincn 

\d)\tn 

gcjc^icncn 

♦blcibcn 

blieb 

gcblicbcn 

fdjrcibcn 

Wricb 

gcfdiriebcn 

pnbcn 

fanb 

gcfunbcn 

fcl^cn 

fa^ 

gefc^n 

geben 

gab 

gcgcbcn 

♦fcin 

loar 

gcwefen 

♦gc^cn 

Qm 

■  gcgangcn 

ftfcn 

fo6 

gcfeffcn 

l^Iten 

mt 

ge^Iten 

]pxtdf^n 

f»)tad& 

gcfprod^n 

l^eiBen 

^ie6 

gc^ifeen 

ftc^en 

ftanb 

geftanbcn 

l^clfcn 

W 

ge^olfen 

tun 

tot 

getan 

♦fotntncn 

!otn 

gefotnmen 

tragen 

trug 

getragcn 

lefen 

M 

gelcfcn 

♦merben 

)uarb 

gcnjorben 

liegen 

lag 

gelegen 

murbc 

ne^men 

nal^m 

gcnomtncn 

jie^cn 

jog 

gejogen 

TQtcn 

riet 

gcratcn 

Vocabulary 

bcr  ^tugenfd^in,  «.'  view  [eye- 
shine]. 

bcfannt,  adj.  known ;  as  suhst, 
acquaintance. 

bic  SBefd^rcibung,  w.  description. 

brcd)en,  v,  s,  (braci^,  gcbrod^n), 
break. 

enblid^,  adv.  finally  [end-]. 

ber  5u6,  «.•  (pi.  gijfee),  foot. 

bic  ©efa^r,  w.  danger. 

bie  ^intat,  w.  home  [home-]. 


^x^ixd),  adj.  heart-y,  cordial. 

fiirjUrf),  adv,  lately. 

laufcn,  V.  8.  (lief,  gelaufen,  aux. 

fcin),  run  [leap], 
bic  SRcugicrbc,  w.  curiosity, 
ncugicrig,  adj.  curious. 
obtDol^l,  svb.  conj.  altho. 
f(^ltc6cn,  V.  s.  (idjloi,  gcf(^Ioffcn), 

infer,  conclude. 
f(^rocigcn,  v.  s.  (fc^toicg,  gcfij^imc^ 

gen),  be  silent. 
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btc@d^{nbfud^t,tt7.  consumption,  treffcn,  v,  «.  (trof,  gctroffen),  hit, 

focbcn,  adv.  just  now  [so-even].  hit  upon. 

fterben,  v,  s,  (ftarb,  gcftorbcn,  aux.  bic  SBcra'brcbung,  w.  agreement, 

fcin),  die  [starve].  arrangement, 

teilen,  v.  w,  share  [deal].  jufomtnen,  adv.  together. 

Notes.  —  i  jnm  Xtil,  in  part.  —  *  ff[^fte|e  ;  notice  that  {(i^Iiefien  has 
gefd^Ioffen  (not  gefc^Iogen)  in  the  perf.  pple.  This  means  that  the  o  is 
short.  —  8  (ftnfft ;  see  §  182,  3.  ©efal^r  laufcn  =  to  run  a  risk.  —  *  an, 
of;  the  name  of  the  malady  from  which  one  suffers,  or  of  which  one 
dies,  is  put  in  the  dat.  with  an.  —  ^  S^it^lliattbetnng,  walking  tour.  — 
*  barottf,  with  regard  to  it.  —  "^  eined  Xa^tS,  one  day ;  for  the  gen.  of 
time  see  §  251,  2.  —  ^  S3roffen^  Brocken;  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Harz  Mountains. — ^ne^men;  see  §  182,  2.  3u  2[ugenf(i^cin  nc^mcn 
=  to  inspect,  take  a  view  of  —  1°  keep,  fatten.  —  ^^  every  day,  ace. 
—  ^  that ;  bo«,  rather  than  ber.  —  "  ask,  bitten.  —  "  as,  lotc  («u6. 
coiy.).  —  IS  Use  the  dat.  —  !•  upon,  auf  with  ace.  —  "  home  late ;  see 
§  96, 1.  —  ^B  then  went,  ging  bann.  —  ^*  I  should  have  found,  ^atte  i4 
gef unben  or  toiirbe  i4  . . .  gefunben  ^aben.  The  reason  for  the  inverted 
order  is  explained  further  on  in  §  200. 


EXERCISE  35 
Reading  Lesson:  The  Same  Continued 

9[m  ndd^ften  %a^t  fasten  h)ir  mit  ber  @ifenbal^n  bi^  nad^ 
SBemigerobe,^  unb  Don  ba  gingcn  lt)ir  ju  %\x^  nad^  S'f^^'&tt^fl/ 
einem  fleinen  3)orfe,  tneld^eS  ungefdl^r  bier  ©tunben^  bom 
8ro(fen0ij)fel  entfernt*  Kegt.  §ier  fanben  mir  balb  ein  gute^ 
©aftl^auS,  lt)o  h)ir  un§  jiemlid^  friil^  ju  Sett  legten.  2lm  folgens 
bert  3Korgen  ^ingen  leid^te  SBolIen  am  §immel,  unb  man  riet  * 
un«,  auf  gute§  SBetter  ju  h)arten.  6«  mdre  beffer  gelnefen, 
toenn  mir  biefem  State  gefolgt  tndren,  aber  baju  Inaren  mir  ju  un= 
gcbulbig.     SBir  l^ielten  *  bie  leid^ten  SBolIen  nid^t  fttr  gefdl^rlid^. 

3lIfo  mad^ten  h)ir  un^  frit^  auf  ben  SBeg/  unb  am  2lnfang 
ging  e$  aud^  h)tr!lid^  fe^r  fd^on.  SDie  3JlorgenIuft  inar  l^5d^ft  an^ 
gene^m,  bie  3SogeI  fangen  in  ben  Sdumen,  unb  eine  J)rdd^tige 
9latur  bot,  tod^renb  \o\x  l^ol^er  unb  l^5^er  ftiegen,  immer  m\xt 
Sleije.  9flad^bem  h)ir  ettoa  eine  ©tunbe  gegangen  toaren,  lamen 
h)ir  an  einen  300  gu^  "^  l^o^en  gelfen,  lueld^er  ben  5Ramen  „^U 
fenftein*'  tragi,    ©erfelbe  liegt  bic^t  am  SBege  unb  ift  nic^t  fc^toer 


ju  be^eigen.'   SSir  Ilommen  alfo  auf  ben  @i))fel  unb  |a^en  too^ 
eine  ^albe  Stunbe  broben. 


EXERCISE  36  ■ 
1.  The  rivei  runB  throngh  beantifiil  valleys.  2.  He  car- 
ries his  head  veiy  high.  3.  Let  him  be  silent  and  go  his 
way.*  4.  Please  shot  the  door  —  I  have  already  asked  " 
you  twice.  5.  I  have  offered  you  ^'  too  much  already. 
6.  It  seemed  impoB«ble  to  mount  higher.  7.  At  last  we 
came  to "  a  little  village,  which  was  called  Hochstein. 
8.  I  met "  her  at  ^*  the  station  and  we  drove  home  to- 
gether. 9.  On  the  summit  we  saw  a  little  girl  who  offered 
us"  the  flowers  that  she  had  found.  10.  I  would  he  a- 
lent  if  only  he  had  not  broken  his  word.  11.  I  ran  quickly 
to '*  the  river,  gave  the  child  "my  hand  and  drew  it  to" 
the  land.  12.  The  child  would  have  died  if  I  had  not 
come.  13.  You  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  taken  you  by 
the  hand.  14.  Who  knows  what  Byron  would  have  done  if 
he  had  not  died  so  young  ? 


n,  V.  s.  (feeflitg,  6eftieflen),  ber  ®ipfet,  ».'  peak,  summit, 

b.  ber  ^imniel,  s.'  heaven,  skj. 

V.  s.  (tot,  gefeulen),  offer,  llimmcn,  v.  s.  {tlomm,  gttlommtn, 

aux.  feiii),  climb. 

if.  close,  dense  [tight].  lunftbe'm,  »ii&.  conj.  after, 

r(,  s.'  village  [thorp].  bie  9!atu'v,  m.  nature, 

adv.  up  there.  bcr  iReij,  s.'  charm, 

nboftn,  IP.  railway.  [ingen,  v.  s.  (Jang,  getmtflf  n).  Bii^- 

,  adv.  distant.  fteiflen,  v.  s.  (jtieg,  gcftiegen,  oui- 

V.  s.  (fu^r,  geto^wn,  qui.  [tin),  climb. 

,  travel,  drive  [fare].  u'ngebutbig.  adj.  impatient, 

fen,  s.'  rock.  ber  *8ogel, ».'  (pi.  B),  bird  [fowl]. 

iftljau^,  «.*   inn    [guest-  toa^tenb,  *u6.  conj.  while;  oiw 

«].  prep,  (gen.),  during. 

(!^,  adj.  dangerous.  bie  Soltc,  u>.  cloud  [weUdo]- 
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Notes.  —  ^  9Senttgeto'be,  name  of  a  little  city  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains. —  3  ^tuitbett,  hours^  walk,  leagues ;  ace.  of  measure.  —  *  ettt« 
ftnd,  distant,  away ;  the  ace.  of  measure  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
adv.  of  measure.  —  ^  xiti,  advised.  The  verb  also  means  to  guess 
(Ex.  30).  —  6  (teftett ;  f^alten  fur  =  regard  as,  consider.  —  *  fH  aitf  ben 
SBeg  mai^eit,  to  start,  get  under  way,  —  "^  gfu^  ;  used  in  the  sing.,  as  a 
meaenire  of  height,  after  a  niuneral.  —  >  iefieigett  is  transitive,  while 
fleigen  is  intransitive.  The  construction  here  requires  a  transitive 
verb.  —  •way,  ace,  tho  gc^en  is  intransitive  ;  see  §  266,  1.  —  lo  ask, 
bittm ;  the  order :  btd^  fc^on  gttJcimat.  —  "  Use  the  dat.  ;  the  order : 
bit  ft^on  )u  t^ielt  — ^  to,  an  with  ace.—"  meet,  treffen.  — "  at,  auf 
with  dat. 

EXERCISE  36 
Reading  Lesson:  The  Same  Continued 

Die  2CuSftdS>t  t)on  biefem  $Punfte  h)erbe  id^  fo  balb  nid^t  bcr* 
gcjfen.  SB&l^renb  lt)ir  l^ier  fa^en  unb  J)lauberten,  beutcte  mein 
Slcifcfamerab  me^rmate^  auf  bie  SSoHen,  toeld^e  immcr  noi)  am 
^tmmel  l^ingen  unb  gerabe  )e|t  l^ol^er  ju  fteigen  unb  bid^ter  ju 
toetben  fd^iencn.  SBir  fa^en,  baf;  e^  ein  ©etoitter  geben  iDiirbe, 
unb  bad^tcn^  fofort  an  bie  SBorte  ber  Seute  im  ®aftl^aufe. 
Slber  an '  eine  'iRMh^x  \oax  je^t  nid^t  mel^r  ju  ben!en ;  baju 
glaubten*  to'xx  ju  h)eit  gegangen  ju  fein.  2llfo  gingen  toir  toeis 
tet,  ba  fein  Dbbad^  ju  fel^en  ^  toax,  nad^  bem  ®ij)f el  be«  Sergeg 
ju.*  ge^t  fd^ritten  h)ir  natiirlid^  fd^netler,  inbem^  h)ir  alle  J)aar 
9Rinuten '  SlidEe  nad^  bem  §immel  h)arf en.  SSon  ^tii  ju  3^i^ 
liefen  toir  fogar  eine  Heine  ©trede,  aUx  bag  tourbe  balb  ermtis 
benb.  @nblid^  brad^  ba^  ©etoitter  Io«,  unb  toag  fiir  ein  SBettet ! 
3)er  SRegen  fiel  in  ©tr5men,  ber  SEBinb  blieg  unb  l^eulte  toie  toll  • 
unb  bog  bie  Sdume,  ba^  fie  brad^en.  33lenbenbe  Sli|e  fd^offen 
uberaH  burd^  bie  £uft  unb  f d^Iugen  bi^toeilen  in  bie  Sdume. 


EXERCISE  36  a 

1.  He  stands  now  where  I  stood  ten  years  ago.  2.  The 
letter  has  been  lying  on  my  table  a  whole  week.  3.  We 
had  mounted  higher  and  higher  and  stood  now  upon  the 
summit.    4.  William  Tell  shot  an  apple  from  the  head  of 
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hie  child.  5.  His  heart  beats  warmly  for  the  poor.  6.  We 
have  met  and  beaten  them  twice.  7.  The  thing  bends,  bnl 
it  does  not  break.  8.  The  wind  is  blowing  cold  from  the 
monntains ;  there  will  be  "  a  storm  9.  Prices  have  risen ; 
everything  has  become  dearer.  10.  He  cast  one  glance  at" 
the  crowd  and  strode  quietly  into  the  building.  11.  Poets 
have  always  sung  of  love  and  beauty.  12.  How  long  have 
you  been  etandii^  already  ?  13.  Did  yon  drive  or  come  on 
foot?  14.  Why  are  yon  silent?  Do  you  not  see  what  yon 
have  done?  15.  That  throws  a  strong  light  upon  "the 
whole  atfair.  16.  It  struck  twelve  as  we  were  standing 
before  the  door,  and  I  saw  that  we  had  come  too  late. 

Vocabulary 

bie  ?(uS[i(^t,  w.  view  [outsight].  fcfiiefeen,  v.  ».  ((c&ofi,  gejt^Dfien), 
bicgen,  k.  g.  (bog,  flebogen),  bend  sboot. 

[bow].  i^logen,  v.  a.  (((^(ug,  gefi^Iogeii), 
btafen,  v.  b.   (blieS,  gebk[en),  strike,  beat  [slay]. 

blow.  (c^retten,  v.  ».  (((^ritt,  gcjc^ttcn, 
blenben,  v.  w.  blind,  dazzle.  avx.  fein),  step, 

bcr  f&iid,  s.'  glance.  ii>90i^.  "dv.  actually,  even, 

ber  Blitl,  s.'  flftah,  lightning.  bic  ©trerfc,  w.  Stretch,  distance. 

nUben,  v.  w.  tire,  fatigue.  ixr  ©trom,  ».'  (pi.  5),  stream. 

a  ©emitter,  *.'  thunderstorm.  toll,  adj,  mad. 

ufen,  V.  w.  howl.  iibcmll,  adv.  evetywhere, 

tie'in,  »uA.  conj.  while,  since.  uergeffen,  v.  «,  (bergafe,  Deigeflm), 

B  Dbbai,  s.'  shelter  [-thatch],  foi^. 

mbent,  m.  chat.  roerfen,    ».  s.   (loai-f,   flcnjorfen), 

r  Diegen,  s.'  rain.  throw,  cast  [vatp]. 

:  SRiidte^r,  id.  return.  ber  SSinb,  ».'  wind. 

Notes. —  i  mttftmalS,  tetieral  times.  Notice  the  inversion  (Ex.  29, 
2).  — '  bai^ttn ;  from  btnUn,  bad)!*,  gebo^t ;  one  of  the  irregular 
lak  verbs.  — *  oil  .  .  .  btiifcn,  a  return  lOos  noio  no  longer  to  bt 
iJtgM  of,  there  was  no  thinking  of  a  return,  any  more.  —  '  glsKbtti 
.  fiin,  believed  that  we  had  gone.  —  *  jn  f e^en,  to  be  seen.  — '  mil 
.  jn,  toward.  — '  inbint . .  .  warfen,  vihUe  we  cast,  or  better  aimplj 
sting.  A  clause  with  iiibtm  is  often  beat  translated  by  the  Eng. 
le.  in  ing.  — '  nlle  pan  3Riiitlteu,  every  fern  mi-mdes.  —  ■  tatt  Uli 
e  mad.  —  i"  be,  B«6(n.  —  "  at,  upon,  ouf  with  ace. 
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The  Modal  Auxiliaries  and  tuiffeii 

188.  Characteristics.  The  verbs  burfcn,  to  he  permit- 
ted, fSnnen,  can^  ntdgen,  may^  miiffcn,  must^  foUen,  shall^ 
iDoHcn,  iirUly  and  hjiffen,  to  know,  constitute  a  class  by 
themselves.  The  first  six  are  called  ^  modal  auxiliaries.' 
They  and  toiffen  were  originally  strong  verbs,  but  devel- 
oped weak  preterits  after  the  old  preterit  had  acquired 
present  meaning.  As  a  class  they  have  the  following 
pecuUarities : 

1.  In  the  present  indicative  the  vowel  of  the  singular 
(except  in  fotten)  is  different  from  that  of  the  plural,  and 
the  third  person  singular  lacks  the  ending  t. 

2.  Where  the  infinitive  has  umlaut,  this  umlaut  disap- 
pears in  the  preterit  indicative,  but  is  found  in  the  preterit 
subjunctive. 

3.  Each  verb  (except  toiffen)  has  two  perfect  participles, 
one  weak,  with  prefix  ge,  and  without  umlaut,  the  other 
strong,  without  ge,  and  identical  in  form  with  the  infinitive ; 
thus  from  f onnen,  gefonnt  and  Idnnen.  The  strong  participle 
is  used  only  and  always  in  connection  with  an  infinitive; 
thus  xi)  l^abe  e^  nid^t  gefonnt,  /  have  not  been  able  (to  do) 
it;  but  id^  \)aht  e^  nid^t  tun  f onnen,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
do  it, 

a.  There  are  a  few  other  verbs  that  show  this  last  pecu- 
liarity of  the  modal  auxiliaries ;  i.  e.  employ  what  seems  to 
be  the  infinitive,  and  really  is  so  if  the  verb  is  weak,  in 
connection  with  an  infinitive.  The  most  common  of  them 
are  l^ei^en,  l^elfen,  laffen,  fel^en  and  l^oren.  Thus  one  says  td^ 
i^abe  fagen  l^oren,  /  have  heard  say, 

189.  Inflection  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries.  The  forms 
are  given  below  without  translation,  because  they  must 
be  translated  variously.     See  §§  190  and  332  ff. 

1.  Sfirfem    Principal  parts,  biirfen,  burfte,  geburft. 
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PRE8.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ 

id)  barf 

id)  bilrfe 

id^  burfte 

ic^  biirfte 

bu  barfft 

bu  burfeft 

bu  burfteft 

bu  burfteft 

er  barf 

er  biirf  e 

er  burfte 

er  biirfte 

toir  biirfen 

toir  biirfen 

iDir  burften 

toir  biirften 

i^r  burft 

i^r  biirf et 

i^r  burftet 

il^r  burftet 

fie  biirfen 

fie  biirfen 

fie  burften 

fie  biirften 

PERFECT 

INDIC. 

PERFECT 

SUBJ. 

id)  f)aht  geburft 
bu  l^aft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  .  .  .  biirfen 
bu  l^aft .  .  ♦  biirfen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    INDIC. 

id)  l^atte  geburft 

bu  l^atteft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  i)atU  .  .  .  biirfen 

bu  l^atteft .  .  ♦  biirfen  etc. 

FUT.    INDIC. 

id^  iDerbe  biirfen 
bu  toirft  biirfen  etc. 

FUTURE    PERF.    INDIC. 

id^  iDerbe  geburft  ^aben 
bu  iDirft  geburft  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  iDerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  biirfen 
bu  it)kft  l^aben .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

PRESENT    COND. 

id^  toiirbe  biirfen 

bw  tpiirbeft  biirfen  etc, 


id)  f)aht  geburft 

bu  l^abeft  geburft  etc.^ 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

ic^  l^abe  .  .  .  biirfen 

bu  ^abeft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  l^dtte  geburft 

bu  l^dtteft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id;  ^dtte  .  .  .  burfen 
bu  l^dtteft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

FUT.    SUBJ. 

ic^  iDerbe  biirfen 

bu  toerbeft  biirfen  etc. 

FUTURE    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  iDerbe  geburft  l^aben 

bu  iDerbeft  geburft  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  iDerbe  ^aben  .  .  .  biirfen 
bu  toerbeft  ^aben  .  .  .  biirfen 
etc. 

PERFECT    COND. 

id^  iDiirbe  geburft  l^aben 

bu  toiirbeft  geburft  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  tpurbe  l^aben « *  *  biirfen  etc. 
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IMPEBATIYE 
PRES.    INF. 

(ju)  biirfcn 

PERFECT    INF. 

geburft  ju  l^aben 
2.  Sotttteu*     Principal  parts, 

PRES.  IND.  PRES.  SUBJ. 

id^  fann  id^  lonne 

bu  fannft  bu  fonneft 

er  fann  .  cr  f onne 

toir  lonnen  toir  f  5nnen 

i^r  lonnt  il^r  I5nnet 

fie  lijnncn  fie  I5nnen 

PERFECT    IND. 

td^  l^abe  gcfonnt 
bu  l^aft  gefonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

x6)  l^abe  .  .  .  f  onnen 
bu  ^aft .  .  .  lonnen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

id^  l^atte  gelonnt 

bu  ^atteft  gelonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^atte  .  -  •  Ibnnen 

bu  l^atteft  •  .  .  I5nnen  etc. 

FUTURE    IND. 

id^  toerbe  fonnen 
bu  toirft  f  Snnen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

td^  toerbe  gefonnt  l^aben 
bu  toirft  gelonnt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  •  •  .  f5nnen 
bu  toirft  l^aben  •  • .  I5nnen  etc. 


(wanting) 

PRES.    PPLE. 

biirfenb 

PERFECT    PPLE. 

geburft,  biirfen 
Idnnen,  fonnte,  gefonnt. 

PRET.  IND.  PRET.  SUBJ. 

\i)  lonnte  id^  fonnte 

bu  lonnteft  bu  f  dnnteft 

er  fonnte  er  fonnte 

iDtr  fonnten  \oxx  f 5nnten 

il^r  fonntet  il^r  fonntet 

fie  fonnten  fie  fonnten 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  l^abe  gefonnt 

bu  ^abeft  gefonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

ic^  l^abe  .  .  .  fdnnen 

bu  l^abeft .  .  .  fonnen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^dtte  gefonnt 

bu  l^dtteft  gefonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^dtte .  .  •  fonnen 

bu  l^dtteft .  .  .  f5nnen  etc. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  iDerbe  f  5nnen 

bu  toerbeft  fonnen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  gefonnt  l^aben 

bu  iDerbeft  gefonnt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  •  .  ♦  fdnnen 
bu  toerbeft  ^aben  •  •  •  f  Snnen  etc. 
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PRESENT   COND, 

ii^  iDurbt  tOnnen 

bu  miirteft  iBnnen  etc. 


IMPERATIVE 
PRESENT    INF, 

(ju)  tiinnen 

PERP.    IKF. 

geionnt  ju  (jaben 
3.  SRdgtn.     Principal  parts, 

PRES,  IND.  PRES.  8UBJ. 

xH}  mag  i^  nt&ge 

bu  magft  bu  mijgeft 

et  mag  er  miigc 

ttir  mbgen  Irtt  mSgen 

i^jr  mijgt  Hfc  mijget 

fie  mijgen  fie  mfigen 

PERFECT    IND. 

bu  ^Qft  gemj)(t»t  etc. 

or,  with  axi  infinitive, 
\i}  ^abe  .  .  .  mBgen 
bu  ^aft  .  .  .  mijgen  etc. 

PLUPEKF.    IND. 

i(^  t)atte  gemcd^t 
bu  ^afteft  getnoc()t  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 
ii}  &atte  .  .  .  mijgen 
bu  ^atteft .  .  .  miigen  etc. 


i^  tueibe  mogen 
bu  toirft  mBgen  etc. 


PREFECT   COND. 

i^  Wfttbe  getonnf  ^aben 
bu  wUrbeft  flrfonnt  ^abeit  ele. 

or,  witli  an  infloitive, 
t^  tuUibe  ^ben  . . .  !5nnenetii 
(wanting) 

PRESENT    PPLE. 

iBnnenb 

PEBF.    PPLE. 

gelonnt,  tBnnen 
mBgen,  moc^te,  gemo^t. 

PRET.  IND.  PRET.  81IW. 

i(^  moc^te  t(^  mS^tt 

bu  moi^teft  bu  mij^t<ft 

er  mo<^te  er  mBi^te 

tt)ir  moc^ten  tcir  mb^ltn 

i^i  mD<btet  \i}x  moc^Irt 

fie  molten  p*  niSi^ten 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

t{^  ifobt  gemot^t 
bu  ^abeft  gemoc^t  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 
xH}  i)abt  .  .  .  mogen 
bu  Ifabeft .  .  .  mijgen  etc. 

PL U PEBF.   SUBJ. 

i6)  Iidtte  gemo^t 

bu  ^atteft  gemoi^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive,  i 

i^  t)dtte .  . .  mijgen  I 

bu  ^dtteft  .  .  .  mijgen  etc.     j 

FUTURE    SUBJ.  | 

i^  tceibe  mijgen  ' 

bu  tveibeft  mbgen  etc. 
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FXJT.    PKEFKCT    IND. 

\6)  toerbe  gemod^t  l^aben 
bu  toirft  gemod^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  mogen 
bu  toirft  l^aben  .  .  .  m5gen  etc. 


FUT.    PERFECT    SUBJ. 

td^  toerbe  gemoc^t  l^aben 

bu  toerbeft  gemod^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  mogen 
bu  toerbeft  l^aben  .  .  .  mogen 
etc. 


PRESENT 

'    COND. 

PERFECI 

:    COND. 

id)  toiirbe  mogen 

bu  toiirbeft  m5gen  etc. 

id^  toiirbe  gemod^t  l^aben 

bu  toiirbeft  gemod^t  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toiirbe  l^aben  .  .  .  mogen 
etc. 

IMPERATIVI 

:  (wanting) 

PRES. 

IXF.' 

PRES. 

PPLE. 

(ju)  m5gen 

mogenb 

PERF. 

INF. 

PERF. 

PPLE. 

gemod^t  ju  l^aben 

gemod^t, 

mogen 

4.  ajtuffcit- 

Principal  parts,  miiffen,  mu^te. 

gemu^t. 

PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ. 

id^  mug 
bu  mu^t 
er  mu^ 
toir  miiffen 
i^r  mii^t 
fte  miijfen 

id^  miiffe 
bu  miiff  eft 
er  miiffe 
toir  miiffen 
il^r  miiff  et 
fie  miiffen 

ic^  mu^te 
bu  mu^teft 
er  mu^te 
toir  mu^ten 
il^r  mu^tet 
fie  mu^ten 

id^  mii^te 
bu  mii^teft 
er  mii^te 
toir  mii^ten 
i^r  mii^tet 
fie  mii^ten 

PERF.  IND. 

PERF.  SUBJ. 

id^  ^abe  gemu^t 
bu  l^aft  gemu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  ♦  .  .  miiffen 
bu  ^aft  •  . .  miiffen  etc. 


ii)  l^abe  gemu^t 

bu  l^abeft  gemu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  .  .  .  miiffen 

bu  l^abeft  •  •  .  miiffen  etc. 
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PLUPERP.    nSTD. 

xi)  f)attt  gemu^t 

bu  l^atteft  gemu^  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  l^atte  •  .  •  miiffen 

bu  ^atteft .  .  .  miiffen  etc. 

PUTURE    IND. 

xi)  toerbe  miiffen 
bu  toirft  miiffen  etc. 

PUT.    PERF.    IND. 

xi)  tperbe  gemu^t  Ifahm 
bu  iDirft  gemu^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

xi)  hjerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  miiffen 
bu  h)ir|ri^abe»  .  • .  miiffen  etc. 


PLUPERP.    8UBJ. 

x(S)  l^citte  gemu^t 

bu  l^dtteft  gemu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

xi)  Indite  .  .  .  miiffen 
bu  l^atteft .  .  .  miiffen  etc. 

PUTURE    SUB  J. 

id)  toerbe  miiffen 

bu  toerbeft  miiffen  etc. 

PUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  to)erbe  gemu^t  l^aben 
bu  iperbeft  gemu^t  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  iDerbe  .  ♦  .  I^aben  miiffen 
bu  toerbeft .  .  .  l^aben  miijfcn 
etc*    • 


PRESENT    COND. 

id)  toiirbe  miiffen 

bu  iDiirbeft  miiffen  etc. 


PERFECT    COND. 

id)  hjiirbe  gemufet  l^aben 
bu  IDiirbeft  gemu^t  l^aben 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

td^  iDiirbe  l^aben . . .  miiffen  ete. 
IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 


PRES 

.    INF. 

PRES. 

PPLE. 

(iu)i 

miiffen 

miiffenb 

PERF 

.    INF. 

PERF. 

PPLE. 

gemu^t 

ju  l^aben 

gemufet, 

mttffen 

5.  SoUen. 

Principal  parts,  fotten,  fottte,  gefottt. 

PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ. 

ic^foa 

id)  fotte 

tc^  fottte 

ic^  fottte 

bu  foffft 

bu  fotteft 

bu  fottteft 

bu  fottteft 

er  fott 

er  fotte 

er  fottte 

er  fottte 

n)ir  fotten 

iDtr  fotten 

iDir  fottten 

toir  fottten 

tl^r  fottt 

i^r  fottet 

i^r  fotttet 

il^r  fotttet 

fie  fotten 

fie  fotten 

fie  fottten 

fte  fottten 
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PERFECT    nSTD. 

td^  l^abe  gefottt 
bu  ^aft  gefottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe .  •  .  fotten 
bu  ^aft  •  .  .  fotten  etc. 

PLUP.    IND. 

i(^  ^atte  gefottt 

bu  ^atteft  gefottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

ic^  ^attc  ♦  .  .  fotten 

bu  l^atteft .  .  ♦  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    IND. 

id^  toerbe  fiotten 
bu  toirft  f  ouen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id^  toerbe  gefottt  l^aben 
bu  toirft  gefottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  .  .  •  fotten 
bu  toirft  l^aben  .  .  .  fotten  etc. 


PRES.    COND. 

\i)  toiirbe  fotten 

bu  toiirbeft  fotten  etc. 


PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id)  l^abe  gefottt 

bu  l^^abeft  gefottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  ♦  .  .  fotten 
bu  l^abeft  •  .  .  fotten  etc. 

PLUP.    SUBJ. 

id^  ^dtte  gefottt 

bu  l^dtteft  gefottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^dtte  .  .  .  fotten 

bu  l^atteft ,  ,  .  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    SUBJ. 

id)  toerbe  fotten 

bu  toerbeft  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  gefottt  l^aben 

bu  toerbeft  gefottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  •  .  .  fotten 
bu  toerbeft  etc. 


PERF.    COND. 

id)  toiirbe  gefottt  l^aben 

bu  toiirbeft  gefottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toiirbe  l^aben . . .  fotten  etc. 
IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 


PRES.   INF. 

(ju)  fotten 


PERF.    INFIN. 


PRES.    PPLE. 

fottenb 


PERF.  PPLE. 


gefottt  JU  l^aben  gefottt,  fotten 

6.  SBotten*     Principal  parts,  tootten,  toottte,  getoottt. 
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PRES.  IND. 

PRKS.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ 

xi)\om 

id^  tuoDe 

id^  toottte 

id)  tDoIIte 

bu  iDtUft 

bu  tuotteft 

bu  hjotttcft 

bu  tootttcft 

erhjitt 

er  tootte 

cr  hjottte 

er  h>oIIte 

iDtr  iDottcn 

to)ir  tt)oUen 

h)tr  iDoIIten 

h)it  iDottten 

i^r  iDottt 

il^r  hjollet 

il^r  toolltet 

i^r  iDotttet 

fie  iDottcn 

ftc  Gotten 

jte  tuottten 

fte  toottten 

PERP. 

IND. 

PERF. 

SUBJ. 

id^  ^abe  gen)o((t 
bu  ^aft  getDottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  l^abe  .  .  *  iDoKen 
bu  l^aft .  .  .  luotten  etc. 

PLUP.    IND. 

id^  l^atte  gelDottt 

bu  l^atteft  9Ch)offt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

xi)  l^atte .  .  .  tDotten 

bu  l^attcft .  .  .  hjollen  etc. 

PUT.    IND. 

id^  hjerbe  tooffen 
bu  hjirft  tootten  etc. 

PUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id^  h)erbe  getDoUt  l^aben 
bu  iDtrft  gch)ottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

td^  iDcrbe  l^aben  .  .  .  tootten 
bu  iDirft  l^aben  .  ,  ,  tooffen  etc. 

PRES.    COND. 

id)  toiirbe  toollen 

bu  toiirbeft  iDoffen  etc. 


id^  ^abe  gett^oKt 
bu  l^abeft  0en)ollt 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  ^abe  .  •  .  toolien 

bu  l^abeft .  .  .  tooffen  etc. 

PLUP.    SUBJ. 

id^  indite  getuoQt 

bu  l^dtteft  getDont  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^dtte .  .  .  toollen 

bu  l^atteft  •  .  .  tooffen  etc. 

FUT.    SUBJ. 

id^  iDetbe  iDoIIen 

bu  iDerbeft  tooffen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  hjerbe  geiDoIIt  l^aben 

bu  iDerbeft  getoottt  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

xi)  it)erbe  l^aben  .  .  .  iDoffen 
bu  iperbeft  ^aben  ♦  .  .  tooHen 
etc. 

PERF.    COND. 

id^  hjiirbe  getoottt  l^aben 

bu  iDiirbeft  getoofft  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  iDiirbe  l^aben  •  ♦  .  tooHen 
bu  toiirbeft  l^aben  .  .  .  toollen 
etc. 
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iDoffe  (bu) 
toolle  er 

PRES.    INFIN. 

(ju)  iDotten 

PERF.    INFIN. 

getDoKt  JU  l^aben 


IMPERATIVE 

hjoffen  it)ir 
h)oat  (i^r) 
tDotten  fte 

PRES.    PPLE. 

tDottenb 

PERF.    PPLE. 

gehjottt,  iDoIIen 


190.  Inflection  of  miff  en.    The  simple  tenses  of  tox\\m 
are  inflected  as  follows  : 


PRES.  IND.       PRES.  SUBJ. 

id^  h>ei^  hjtffe 


bu  tpei^t 
cr  iDei^ 
h)tr  h)iffen 
il^r  h>i^t 
fie  iptfifen 


iDiffeft 

iDiffe 

toiffen 

toiffet 

iDiffen 


PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ. 

tDufite 

tou^te 

iDu^teft 

hjufeteft 

iDu^te 

toii^te 

iDu^ten 

tDu^ten 

hju^tet 

toiifetet 

iDu^ten 

tDii^ten 

1.  The  compound  tenses  are  regular ;  id^  l^abe  geiDU^t,  id^ 
l^atte  getDu^t,  id^  toerbe  toiffen,  ic^  It^erbe  geiDu^t  l^aben,  etc. 

2.  The  imperative  is  hjiffe  (bu),  it)tffe  er,  toiffen  toir,  it)i^t 
(i^r)  toiffen  fte. 

191.  Use  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries.  The  use  of  the 
modal  auxiliaries  is  highly  idiomatic.  All  of  them  ex- 
cept biirfen  have  familiar  English  cognates,  but  the 
English  verbs  may,  ca?i,  shall  and  will  have  but  two 
tenses  each,  while  must  has  but  one.  This  necessitates 
the  use  in  English  of  various  circumlocutions,  particu- 
larly in  translating  the  compound  tenses ;  e.  g.  id)  iini^, 
/  must^  but  id^  mu^te,  /  had  to,  was  obliged  to  ;  v&j  fann, 
/  tan,  but  id^  tuerbe  !5nnen,  /  shall  he  able.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  uses. 

1.  Sitrfett  usually  means  to  he  permitted,  to  have  the 
right,  but  is  often  best  translated  by  may,  or  with  a  nega- 
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tive  by  must  not ;  e.  g.  barf  id^  um«  ©rot  bitten  ?  may  Task 
for  the  bread  ?  ba3  burf en  ©ie  nid^t  tun,  tha^  you  must  not 
do.  The  preterit  subjunctive  may  denote  probability ;  e.  g. 
ba^  bflrfte  ber'S^itt  f^iw,  that  might  he  the  ca.se.  Sometimes 
btttfen  approaches  the  meaning  of  dare^  as  in  id^  barf  beJ^aupf 
ten,  /  dare  assert.  But  it  is  not  cognate  with  dare  and  is 
very  rarely  to  be  so  translated. 

2.  S0nnen  in  the  present  is  usually  equivalent  to  can,  but 
often  to  may  ;  e.  g.  bad  f ann  fein,  tha^  may  be,  Qi^  lonntc 
means  /  was  dble^  ic^  f onnte,  /  should  be  ahle^  both  of  which 
uses  are  covered  by  English  could ;  e.  g.  ic^  f onnte  e§  (ge^ 
ftern)  nid^t  finben,  I  could  not  find  it  {yesterday)  ;  ic^  f  onnte 
ed  finben  (toenn  id^  ein  Sid^t  l^atte),  I  could  find  it  (if  I  had  a 
light), 

3.  9R3gen  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  may^  as  in  er  mag  e§ 
bel^alten,  he  may  keep  it ;  more  often  it  is  to  be  rendered 
by  wish^  want,  like,  care  ;  e.  g.  id^  mag  il^n  nid^t  fel^en,  /  do 
not  want  to  see  him.  This  use  is  especially  common  in  the 
preterit  subjunctive,  id^  mod^te  (gem)  being  equivalent  to 
I  should  like, 

4.  SRitffen  is  equivalent  to  must  only  in  the  present; 
elsewhere  it  is  to  be  translated  by  be  compelled,  be  obliged, 
or  the  like ;  e.  g.  id^  mu^te  lac^en,  /  had  to  laugh,  I  could 
not  help  laughing  ;  er  ^at  ben  (^^QXiytXK  J^ag  arbeiten  miiffen,  A« 
ha^  had  to  work  all  day,  6r  mii^te  means  he  would  have 
to,  he  tvould  need. 

5.  Sollen  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  shall,  in  the  pre- 
terit to  should,  ought ;  e.  g.  bu  fottft  nic^t  t5ten,  thou  shalt 
not  kill ;  bu  foUteft  flel^en,  you  should  (ought  to)  go.  More 
often  it  is  best  rendered  by  a  form  of  be  followed  by  to ; 
e.  g.  er  follte  balb  fterben,  he  was  soon  to  die.  Very  fre- 
quently it  is  used  to  report  what  is  said,  claimed  or  thought 
by  some  one  else  than  the  speaker ;  e.  g.  er  foil  f el^r  reic^ 
fein,  he  is  said  to  be  very  rich. 
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6.  9BoOett  generally  denotes  an  act  of  willing  or  wishing 
on  the  part  of  the  suhject ;  e.  g.  er  U)itt  ©olbat  tuuben,  he 
wishes  to  become  a  soldier.  It  is  often  to  he  translated  hy 
to  be  on  the  point  of;  e.  g.  er  it)ilt  9el^en,  he  is  on  the  point  of 
going.  Sometimes  it  can  he  rendered  hy  claim,  pretend ; 
e.  g.  er  ipill  gel^brt  l^aben,  he  claims  to  have  heard.  In  the 
compomid  tenses  translate  hy  wish  or  want ;  e.  g.  ic^  l^abe 
bid^  langft  befud^en  iDoHen,  /  have  long  been  wishing  to  visit 
you, 

192.  The  Pluperfect  Suhjunctive  of  the  Modal  Auxil- 
iaries. The  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  a  modal  auxiliary, 
with  accompanying  infinitive,  is  the  usual  equivalent  of 
English  mighty  could  or  should,  followed  hy  have  and  a 
participle.  Thus  he  could  (or  might)  have  come  gener- 
ally means  he  would  have  been  able  to  come,  and  the  Ger- 
man for  that  is  er  l^atte  fommen  !6nnen.  The  form  er 
fSnnte  gefommen  fein  is  much  more  rarely  met  with  and 
means  it  might  be  that  he  came.  So  also  you  should  have 
done  it  yourself  is  not  ordinarily  bu  foKteft  t^  felbft  Qtian 
^abtn,  but  bu  l^fitteft  e^  fetbft  tun  foUen. 

1.  This  construction  may  take  the  place  of  a  perfect  con- 
ditional with  would  have  where  the  latter  is  connected  with 
an  infinitive ;  thus  for  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  it  one 
may  say  er  iDiirbe  e^  l^aben  tun  lonnen,  or  er  l^atte  e^  tun  fon= 
nen ;  for  he  would  have  wished  to  greet  you,  er  toiirbe  bid^ 
l^aben  9rii^en  tootten,  or  er  l^citte  bid[>  gru^en  hjoffen  (or  mogen). 

193.  Omission  of  Infinitive  with  Modal  Auxiliary. 
After  any  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  the  dependent  infini- 
tive is  often  omitted,  if  it  can  readily  be  supplied ;  as 
ic^  nmfe  fort,  /  must  {go)  away ;  antmorte  bu,  ic^  fann  e^3 
nid^t,  you  answer,  I  can  not.  * 

1.  Thru  this  ellipsia  of  a  verb  some  of  the  modal 
auxiliaries  have  acquired  apparently  the  force  of  transitive 
verbs;  e.  g.  id^  m^^  ba3  Sud^  nid^t,  I  do  not  like  the  book 
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(do  not  care  to  read  or  to  have  it) ;  I5nnen  ®te  3)ait^  ?  can 
you  speak  German  ? 

194.  Rule  of  Order  VI :  Special  Case  of  Dependent  Or- 
der, In  a  dependent  sentence  containing  a  compoand 
tense  of  a  modal  auxiliary  in  connection  with  an  infini- 
tive, the  particijile  of  the  modal  auxiliary  comes  last, 
next  to  that  the  infinitiye,  and  just  before  that  the  in- 
flected auxiliary ;  e.  g.  id^  ttjeife  flcttjifer  ^^^  '^^  fo  ctoa^  nic 
l^fittc  tun  fdnnen,  /  know  for  certain  that  I  could  never  have 
done  %uch  a  thing ;  ba§  ift  cin  Sicitfel,  toeld^e^  ntcmanb  6i^ 
je^t  l^at  Idfen  fdnnettr  that  is  a  riddle  which  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  solve. 


EXERCISE  37 
Readino  Lesson  :  Modal  Auxiliaries 

38tr  fonnten  toeber  gel^en  nod)  ftel^en  unb  mu^ten  atte  3lu0en= 
bUdte  nad)  irgcnb  einem  33dum(^en  flteifen,  urn  ^  iiberl^am)t  *  auf 
ben  gil^en  bleiben  ju  f 5nnen.  2)u  toei^t,  ba^  id)  md)t  furd^tfom 
bin,  aber  id)  fann  ^id)*  \)tx^xd)txn,  ba^  cd  fein  Bpa^  luar. 
aBdbrenb  ®u  je^t  rubifl  meine  Sefd^reibung  Kcft/  magft  J)u 
t)iellei(i^t  barilber  lad)tn.  ^u  h)trft  fagen  :  @d  ift  ^ir  red^t  ge^ 
f d^eben ;  •  ® u  b<*tteft  im  ©aftbauf e  bleibcn  fottcn.  9iun,  \i} 
toxU  gefteben,  ba^  gerabe  biefer  ©cbanle  and)  mir  etn  j)aarmal 
burcb  ben  floj)f  fu^r/  aber  e«  b<»If  nicbtg.'  ^n  fold^em  %aXit 
fann  man  mtt  bem  flatten  in  ©I^afe3j)eare  nut  fagen :  9)et  3lei* 
fenbe  *  rtm^  eben  jufrieben  fein. 

SEBit  iDaten  natiirlit^  in  f ebr  furjer  3«it  butd^  unb  burd^  naj 
getoorben,  unb  ba8  SEBeitete  lonnte  un^  bann  twenig  funtmern. 
6«  bauerte  nocb  Jit)et  Doffe  ©tunben,  bi3  •  toir  auf  ben  ®ij)fel  h-- 
mtn  unb  ba8  33rodEenbau^^^  toot  un^  fa^en,  9)u  lannft  tnit 
glauben,  it)enn  icb  2)ir  fage,  ba^  bet  SlnblidE  ein  febt  toillfomtnej 
net  iDat,  benn  je^t  butften  hjit  iDiebet  in  eine  menfd^Iicl^e  3EBo^« 
nung  tteten.  SBSit  fe^ten  un«  an  ben  Dfen  unb  ttodEneten  unferc 
^teibet,  fo  gut  ^^  toit  fonnten.    @nblicl^  toaten  toit  alfo  auf  im 
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SrodEen,  aber  h>a3 "  3laturfcl^dnl^eiten  betraf,  fo  l^atten "  toir 
eben  fo  gut  auf  bem  ®runbe  bed  SKeered  fi^en  f5nnen.  ©n 
bid^ter  5RebeI  lag  iibcr  bem  ganjen  33erge,  unb  man  fonnte  feine 
l^unbert  ©d^ritte  tpeit "  fe^en. 

EXERCISE  37  a 

1.  I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  and  will  hear  nothing  of 
it.  2.  Can  you  speak  German?  I  can't.  3.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  think  ?  4.  I  saw  him  yesterday ;  he  could  not 
walk  and  had  to  lie  in  bed.  5.  Will  you  not  come  as  soon 
as"  possible?  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you.  6.  What 
time  is  it,  if  I  may  ask  ? "  7.  I  do  not  want  to  see  him 
again.  8.  Travel  as  you  will,  you  will  certainly  need  more 
money.  9.  If  we  had  time,  I  could  "  tell  you  much  that  ^* 
you  would  probably  like  to  know.  10.  She  will  not  be  able 
to  go  this  evening.  11.  You  will  have  to  take  us  as  you 
find  us.  12.  I  ought  to  have  written,  but  I  haven't  been 
able  to  find  the  time.  13.  As*®  children  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  theater.  14.  He  wished  to  go  along, 
but  we  did  not  want  his  company.  15.  You  ought  to  see 
it  once ;  it  is  said  ^  to  have  cost  a  thousand  marks. 

Vocabulary 

bcr  3lnbUcf,  s,*  view,  sight.  menfd^Iici^,  adj,  human, 

ebcn,  adv.  even,  just.  bcr  SWarr,  w,  fool, 

furc^am,    adj.    timid   [fright-  na%  adj.  wet  [nas-ty]. 

some].  ber  ^tM,  s.^  fog,  mist, 

gefdiel^n,  v.  s.  (gefc^l^,  gefc^l^n,  teifen,  v.  w.  travel. 

am.  fcin),  happen.  trctcn,  v.  s.  (teat,  geheten,  aux. 
geftc^n,  v.  s.  (geftanb,  geftanbcn),         fein),  step,  tread. 

confess.  trodfnen,  v.  w.  dry. 

grcifen,    v.    s.   (griff,   gegriffen),  berftc^m,  v.  w.  assure. 

grasp,  grip(e).  boll,  adj.  full. 

ba§  l?Ictb,  «.'  garment  [cloth].  Weber,  conj.  neither ;  locber  .  .  • 
fiimmem,  v.  w.  trouble.  noc^,  neither  .  .  .  nor. 

lat^n,  V.  w.  laugh.  jufrieben,  adj.  content, 
bag  3J?cer,  «.'  sea  [mere]. 
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Notes.  —  ^  nut  with  an  inf.  means  in  order;  here  with  !5nnen,  in 
order  to  be  able.  —  ^  HAtt^anpt,  <xt  all.  —  «  ^iil| ;  some  prefer  the  dat. 
with  DcrfM^ern.  —  *  Uefl ;  for  lleffl ;  see  §  183.  —  «  (£«  Ift .  . .  gefd^e^eii, 
it  served  you  right. — •  litir  •  •  •  fill|r,  passed  thru  my  head;  on 
mlr  see  Ex.  24,  n.  3.  —  »  t9  ^aIf  itifl|tiS,  U  did  tw  good.  — »  htv  9iei= 
fenbe,  the  traveler;  a  present  pple.  used  sabstantively.  The  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  is  found  in  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Scene  4: 
**  When  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but  travelers  must  be 
content."  —  •  hi^  ;  here  a  subordinating  conjunction  ^  until.  — 
^  9roffenl|aniS  ;  name  of  an  inn  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken.  —  ^^9 
gut,  as  well  a« ;  aid  being  omitted.  In  such  a  phrase  fo  with  follow- 
ing adv.  acquires  the  force  of  a  subordinating  conjunction.  —  ^  moi^ ; 
§  141,  1.  — 1»  ]|atteit  ♦  •  .  it^eil  Unntn,  might  have  been  sitting.  — 
^^  mett ;  lit.  far,  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  translated  ;  see  Ex.  35,  n.  3. 
—  ^*  as  soon  as  possible,  fo  balb  aid  mdgltc^,  or  mdgltc^fl  hal^.  —  ^®  ask, 
fragen.  —  "I  could ;  inverted  order.  —  " that;  see  §  141,  2.  — 1« as, 
aid.— ^itissaid,  edfoIL 


EXERCISE  38 
Colloquy  :  Modal  Auxiliaries 

1 

SBei^t  bu,  toic  fj)at  e§  ift  ?    gd^  mu^  fofort  nad^  §aufe. 

6^  ift  jiemlid^  finfter  brau^en ;  ^laubft  bu,  bu  trirft  ben  SBScg 
xiad)  beincr  SBol^nung  finben  fdnnen  ? 

9)aran  l^atte  id)  nid^t  ^ebad^,  aber  eg  biirfte^  nid^t  fd^toer 
fein,    Qd)  f onnte  im  3?otf all  einen  ^olijiften  fragen. 

9luf  bie  ^olijei  batfft  *  bu  nid^t  red^nen.  ©oil  \6)  nid^t  mit 
bit  gel^en  ?  3^  ^^^i^^  ^^^  ©tta^en  beffer  alg  bu. 

3d^  mbd^te  fel^r  gern  ©efellfd^aft  l^aben.  SBie  toeit  mag  eg 
benn  f ein  ?    9Bei|t  bu  eg  ? 

^d)  lann  eg  ntd^t  genau  fagen.  @g  mag  etipa  eine  SBiertels 
ftunbe  fein. 

3l6er  bu  toirft  ben  SHidEiDeg  attein  madden  miiffen.  35aS  tut 
mir  leib.     3^^  ^^^^  friil^er  gel^en  foffen. 

3?id^t  bod^.  2)a  l^dtten  hjir  nid^t  fo  lange  J)laubern  fdnnen. 
©ei '  meinettoegen  ol^ne  ©orge.    a)ie  frifd^e  Suft  toitb  mir  too^l 

®u  bift  fel^t  freunblid^.  —  '^6)  m5d^te  toijfen,  ft)ie  eg  unfrem 
Iranfen  greunbe  gel^t.    ©r  foH  *  enblid^  ettpag  beffer  fein. 
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Sd^  toar  l^eute  frii^  in  feinem  $oufe,  aber  id^  burfte  i^n  *  nid^t 
fj)rc(i^en.  !l)er  orme  ^erl !  3^  V^^^  f*^  9^^"  tttoa^  fagen  md* 
flcn/  urn  il^n  ju  troften. 

2 

May  I  ask'  what  time  it  is?  Perhaps  I  ought'  to  be 
going  home. 

Oh,  it  can  not  be  so  very  late.  I  haven't  a  watch,®  but  if 
you  step  ^°  to  the  "  window  you  can  ^^  see  the  city  clock. 

Just  think  1  ^'  It  is  on  the  point  of  striking  ^*  twelve.  I 
ought  to  have  gone  an  hour  ago." 

You  must  not  feel  concerned  ^*  on  my  account.  I  could 
not  have  used  "  the  time  more  pleasantly. 

It  is  pretty  dark  outside.  I  wonder  if  ^^  I  can  find  the 
way  home. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  that."  If  you  wish,  I  will  ^^  go  with 
you. 

I  should  like  company,  if  it  doesn't  make  you  too  much 
trouble. 

Oh,  it  is  no  trouble.  We  will**  take  the  short  way 
thru  the  park. 

But  they  say  that  is^  dangerous  in  the  night.  They 
claim  ^  to  have  seen  footpads  there. 

Nonsense !  That  is  probably  ^  an  invention  of  the  news- 
papers.    At  the  most  one  might  ^  meet  a  beggar  there. 

Vocabulary 

allein,  adj.  adv.  alone.  bic  ^olijci,  tv,  police, 

brau^en,  adv.  outside.  bcr  9iaubcr,  s,^  robber;  ©trajcns 
bic  ©rpnbung,  w.  invention.  rauBcr,  footpad, 

pnftcr,  adj.  dark.  red^ncn,  v.  w.  reckon,  count, 

frtfc^,  adj.  fresh.  .  ber  SRiicfjocg,  s.*  return, 

gcbrauc^n,  v.  to.  use.  bic  (5orgc,  w.  care  [sorrow]. 

]§3(^ftcni5,  adv.  at  the  most.  trbftcn,  v.  w.  comfort  [trust]. 
bcr  Sf^otfaU,  «.•  {pL  &),  case  of      bcr   Unfinn,    s.   {no  pL),   non- 
need,  sense. 

Notes.  —  ^  bfitftc  •  •  .  fci«,  can  not  be ;  denoting  less  confidence 
than  tonn  ntd^t  feln.  —  ^  botf P .  •  •  nxUb^if  must  not.  — »  ®cl  .  •  •  o^ne 
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®orge,  be  vntfioiU  concern^  do  not  feel  concerned,  — ^Qx  foil  •  •  •  feui, 
he  is  said  to  he,  —  *  t^tt ;  object  of  {pre(^en,  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
speak  to,  —  *  \fltit .  •  .  f agett  mBgett,  should  have  liked  to  say.  —  ^  ask, 
fragen.  —  *  Perhaps  I  ought,  t(^  foHte  n)0^(.  —  ^  watch,  ^^afc^enu^r.  — 
10  if  you  stepi  toenn  bu  . . .  trittfl.  —  "  to  the,  an8.  —  "  3rou  can,  in- 
verted order.  —  ^  Just  think,  ben!e  nur.  —  ^*  It  is  on  the  point  of  strik- 
ing, e9  n)iU  eben  . . .  f(4(agen.  —  ^  an  hour  ago,  Dor  einer  ©tunbe.  — 
i«  yon  must  not  feel  concerned,  bu  tnugt . .  .  fetn.  —  ^^  could  not  haye 
used,  ^atte  nic^t . . .  ge6rau(^en  tonnen.  —  ^  I  wonder  if,  ic^  mdc^te  n)i|« 
\tn,  ob.  — "of  that,  baran.  — «  We  will,  iulr  wotten.  — "they  say 
that  is,  ber  foU  .  • .  fetn.  —  ^  They  claim  to  haye  seen,  man  xoXVl  , , , 
gefe^en  ^abcn.  —  ^  That  is  probably,  ba9  mag  »o^l .  •  •  feln.  —  **  one 
might  meet,  fonnte  man  •  •  •  treffen. 
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195.  Formation  and  Meaning  of  the  Passive.  The 
passive  is  formed  by  combining  the  auxiliary  tt)crbcn 
with  the  perfect  participle.  SBcrben  is  inflected  regu- 
larly thruout,  its  participle  appearing  as  tporben ;  thus 
id)  tucrbc  gclobt,  /  am  praised;  er  i[t  gelobt  itjorbcn,  he 

has  been  praised, 

1.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  true  passive 
with  hjerben,  and  the  quasi-passive  with  fein,  between  ba^ 
33u(i^  hDirb  gebrudft,  and  ba§  33ud^  ift  gcbruit.  To  do  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  hJCtben  means  to  become, 
to  pass  into  the  state  of ;  hence  ba§  ©ud^  h)itb  gebrudft  means 
the  hook  is  becoming  printed,  i.  e.  is  printing,  or  heing  printed 
(the  work  is  going  on).  On  the  other  hand,  bo§  33u(i^  ift 
0cbru(f  t  means  the  hook  is  printed,  i.  e.  the  work  of  printing 
is  finished. 

2.  The  forms  with  hJerben,  then,  denote  an  action  going 
on  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb ;  those 
with  f ein  a  state  or  condition  that  has  resulted  from  a  pre- 
vious action.  Further  examples :  bie  %ViX  ift  gefd^Ioff en,  the 
door  is  closed  ;  bie  %\\x  n)irb  um  8  Ul^r  gefd^loffen,  the  door  is 
closed  (i.  e.  theg  close  the  door)  at  8  6^ clock  ;  id^  lam  beiuo^e 

ju  f))dt ;  ber  SBrief  ipurbe  (eben)  gefd^rieben ;  I  came  almost 
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too  late ;  the  letter  was  (just)  being  written  ;  id^  f am  )U 
f))dt ;  bet  Srief  tear  (f d^on)  gef d^rieben ;  I  came  too  late  ;  the 
letter  was  {already)  vrritten. 

196.  Conjugation  of  the  Passive:  gelobt  toerben,  to  he 

praised, 

PRESENT 

I  am  praised,  thou  art  praised  etc. 

IKD.  SUBJ. 

i(^  toerbe  gelobt  \i)  toerbe  gelobt 

bu  tutrft  gelobt  bu  toerbeft  gelobt 

er  toirb  gelobt .  er  toerbc  gelobt 

toir  tocrbm  gelobt  etc.  toir  toerben  gclobt  etc. 

PRETERIT 

I  was  praised,  thou  wert  praised  etc. 

IND.  BUBJ. 

t(^  tourbe  (or  toarb)  gelobt  id^  toitrbe  gelobt 

bu  hnirbcft  (or  toorbft)  gelobt  bu  hDiirbeft  gelobt 

er  tourbe  (or  toarb)  gelobt er  toiirbe  gelobt 

toir  tourben  gelobt  etc.  toxx  hJilrben  gelobt  etc. 

PERFECT 

I  have  been  praised,  thou  hast  been  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  bin  gelobt  toorben  td^  fet  gelobt  toorben 

bu  bift  gelobt  toorben  bu  fet(e)ft  gelobt  hjorben 

er  ift  gelobt  toorben  eto*^ —  er  fei  gelobt  toorben  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

I  had  been  praised,  thou  hadst  been  praised  etc. 

IXD.  SUBJ. 

ic^  tear  gelobt  toorben  xij  toare  gelobt  hDorben 

bu  toarft  gelobt  hDorben  bu  todreft  gelobt  toorben 

er  tt>ar  ^tc.  «tc»^ er  ipare  ^tc.  ^to. 
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FUTUBB 

/  shall  be  praised,  thou  wilt  be  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  gelobt  hjerben  id)  hjerbe  gclobt  hjerbcn 

bu  hDirft  gelobt  tocrben  bu  hjcrbeft  gclobt  hDerben 

cr  h)irb  etc.  etx5.  cr  tuerbe  etx5.  etc; 

FUTUBB    PEBFECT 

/  shall  have  been  praised,  thou  wilt  have  been  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  hDerbe  gelobt  hjorben  fein         id^  hjerbe  gelobt  hDorben  fein 
bu  hDirft  gelobt  toorben  fein  bu  hDerbeft  gclobt  hDorben  fein 

cr  h)irb  etc.  etc.  er  hDerbc  etc.  etc. 

PBESENT    CONDITIONAL. 

td^  tDiirbc  gelobt  hDcrben,  /  should  be  praised 

bu  hJiirbeft  gelobt  toerben  etc.,  thou  wouldst  be  praised  etc. 

PEBFECT   CONDITIONAL 

I  should  have  been  praised  etc. 

id)  hJiirbe  gelobt  toorben  fein 

bu  ipiirbeft  gelobt  toorben  fein  etc. 

IMPEBATIVE 

f  ei  (bu)  gelobt,  be  thou  praised 
fei  er  gelobt,  let  him  be  praised 

(Fonns  with  toerben,  as  tocrbe  gelobt,  er  tuccbc  getobt,  are  rare ;  see 
§344,1.) 

INFINITIVE 

PBESENT :  gelobt  (ju)  loerben,  to  be  praised 
PEBFECT :  gelobt  hDorben  (ju)  fein,  to  have  been  praised 

GEBUNDIVE 

ju  lobenb,  to  be  praised,  praiseworthy  (§  370). 

197.   The  Active  and  the  Passive  Construction.    I^ 
going  from  the  active  to  the  passive  construction  the 
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object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the  pas- 
sive, while  the  subject  of  the  active,  if  a  personal  agent, 
goes  into  the  dative  with  t)on ;  e.  g.  tt)ir  fd^tugen  ben  S^inb, 
we  heat  the  enemy ^  becomes  ber  ^^tub  tourbe  t)on  un^  gc^ 
ft^Iagcn,  the  enemy  was  beaten  by  us. 

1.  A  non-personal  instrument  or  means  is  denoted  usu- 
ally by  the  accusative  with  burd^  ;  e.  g.  bcr  %txx(t>  tourbe  burc^ 
gefd^Iagen^  the  enemy  wa^  beaten  by  strategy. 


198.  The  Impersonal  Passive  of  Intransitive  Verbs. 
Intransitive  verbs  can  only  be  used  impersonally  in  the 
passive,  but  this  use  is  very  common.  The  impersonal 
passive  can  seldom  be  translated  literally ;  e.  g.  c^  tDurbc 
gctonjt  unb  gefungen,  there  was  singing  and  dancing, 

1.  Such  expressions,  therefore,  as  I  was  believed^  my  advice 
was  not  followed^  and  all  others  in  which  the  corresponding 
German  verb  is  intransitive,  have  to  be  rendered  by  imper- 
sonal constructions,  thus :  mir  tourbc  gegloubt ;  meinem  State 
tourbe  ntd^t  gefolgt. 

a.  Very  often,  however,  one  can  substitute  for  such  an 
intransitive  verb  a  transitive  compound  which  Can  be  used 
personally  in  the  passive ;  thus  for  my  advice  was  not  fol- 
lowed one  can  say  mcin  "^ai  hjurbc  nid^t  befolgt. 

199.  Substitutes  for  the  Passive.  On  the  whole  the 
passive  is  much  less  used  in  German  than  in  "English. 
The  English  passive  can  be  replaced  in  German  (1)  by 
man  with  the  active,  as  in  man  fagt,  it  is  said  ;  (2)  by  a 
reflexive  form  (§  201),  as  in  t^  t)er[tcl|t  fi^,  it  is  under- 
stood;  (3)  by  a  reflexive  with  laffen,  let^  as  in  e^  Id^t  fid^ 
^offcn,  it  may  be  hoped ;  c^  Ite^  fid)  crtuarten,  it  was  to  be 
expected. 

200.  Rule  of  Order  VII:  Inversion  after  Subordinate 
Clause.  Any  subordinate  clause  preceding  the  princi- 
pal verb  of  a  complex  sentence  causes  inversion ;  e.  g. 
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loenn  ii)  an  3t)ret  ©telle  Ware,  (fo)  lourbe  ii^  p  ^Kuife  Hei» 
fien,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  remain  at  home; 
Dbn>ot)(  a  ®eli  f)at,  (jo)  t)at  er  bix^  toenig  SJerftanb,  tho  hi 
has  money,  he  has  little  sense;  hamit  er  iKuf)e  t)aben  fdnnte, 
gog  er  fid)  ouf^  2anb  juriid,  (Aai  A«  m.^A2  Aa®e  ^jeace,  fce 
retired  into  the  country. 

1.  Observe  that  tliis  is  only  a  special  case  under  tbe 
general  rule  of  inversion  (§  87).  The  subordinate  claoge 
always  lias  the  force  either  of  an  adverb,  an  adjective  or 
a  substantive;  and  such  an  element  preceding  the  verb 
causes  inversion. 

a.  But  the  clause  may  be  itself  the  subject,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  room  for  inversion ;  e.  g.  ba^  et  rei^t  Ifat,  i^  tlai, 
that  he  is  right  is  clear. 

2.  The  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding  clause  is  often  re- 
sumed by  means  of  an  adverb,  usually  fo,  placed  just  before 
the  main  verb  (see  the  first  two  examples  above).     This  ]i 

frnhould  not  be  translated. 


(EXERCISE  39 
RcADixa  Lesson  :  The  Passive  Voice 

3m  Stoden^uf e  Waren '  ob«  eine  !ERenge  ®afte  betfammelt, 
iter  beneii  ein  teb^afteS  ©efprdi^  flefu^rt  tourbe.  Sielt  ^fa%t 
utben  auf  unfie  Soften  gemac^t,  woA^  Don  unS  natiiiU^ 
li^t  itbel  genDtnmtn  Kerben  tcnnte.  99a[b  fU^Iten  tvir  un$  toil 
1  $aufe  unb  Wiubcn  eben  fo  luftig  Icie  bie  anbeten.  ObtDO^I 
ii  fe^r  etmiibet  toQxtn,  gingen  Wit  erft  urn  10.  U^r  ju  ^iti. 
m  fotgenben  %<x^t  ijffneten  luir  bie  Slugen  auf  tine  neue  SBelt ; 
ie  ^olfcn  tvaren  ueifc^tnunben,  unb  man  tonnte  metlenlDtit' 
ac§  jebet  SHiii^tung  fe^en. 

(5«  Wirb  be^auptet,  ba^  iiber  jWet^unbert  ©tdbte  unb  IiBrfer 
om  StDrfengipfel  gejatjtt  luerben  tonnen.  2Bie  e^  nun  aud^' 
amit  fein  mag  (benn  \^  \)aht  [ie  nti^t  gejntilt),  h>ar  bie  SIu^- 
^t  jebenfaHS  eine  ^errlit^e  ;  fte  tie^  unS  faijlen,  bap  hjii  auf* 
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fc^oitfte  *  fur  unfre  Wkf^t  belol^nt  tDaren.  Su  tDei^t  tDol^t^  ba^ 
Diele  Sogen  bom  Srixfen  er^a^It  toerben.  @d  ift  bied  namlid^ 
ber  Ort^  too  nad^  altem  3$oII^(auben  bad  gro^e  ^o^redfeft  *  ber 
2^eufel  unb  ^e^en  ge^alten  tourbe.  ©ogar  petite  nod^  toerben 
ein  $e£etttan)^Ia$  unb  bergleid^en  ^  anbere  Singe  bem  9leif enbm 
ge^etgt^  abet  bie  ®eifter  finb  langft  berfd^tounben.  SBenigftend 
finb  letne  Xeufel  ober  Qtjctn  \}on  und  gefel^en  toorben. 

EXERCISE  39  a 

1.  Only  German  is  ^oken  here.  2.  The  doors  are 
opened  at  7  o'clock.  3.  The  thing  is  made  of  wood. 
4.  Good  paper  is  now  made  of  wood.  5.  The  child  has 
been  found.  6.  The  missing  ^  book  is  found.  7.  The  pic- 
tare  was  given  me*  by  a  friend.  8.  That*  can  not  be 
helped.  9.  I  told  my  story,  but  I*  was  not  believed. 
10.  The  doors  will  be  closed  at  11  o'clock.  11.  The  let- 
ter was  so  badly  written  that  it  could  not  be  read.  12.  He 
is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  13.  Until  now  every- 
thing that  he  had  written  had^*  always  been  praised. 
14.  The  window  can  not  be  opened.  16.  The  letter  is 
written  and  is  lying  on  my  table.  16.  He  was  seen  yester- 
day evening,  but  to-day  he  can  not  be  found. 


Vocabulary 


be^upfen,  r.  w.  assert. 
6e(o^nen,  r.  w.  reward. 
fu^Ien,  V.  w,  feel. 
fu^ten,  9.  w.  lead,  carry  on. 
ber  ®a\t,  s*  (pi,  &),  guest. 
^S  ®e(pTS(^,  sJ'  conversation, 
ber  ®Iaube,  mx,  (gen.  ^nS),  faith, 

belief  [be-UefJ. 
fftniidi,  adj.  glorious,  splendid, 
bie  ^ejct,  w.  witch, 
bie  Soften  (pi.  ardy),  cost. 
btftig,  adj.  jolly  [Inaty]. 


laffcn,  p.  s.  (Ue6,  gcloffcn),  let, 
cause. 

bie  3ReiIc,  w.  mUe. 

bag  Ropier,  s.^  paper. 

bie  9lt(^U9,  to.  direction. 

bie  ©ogc,  w.  tradition,  story 
[say]. 

ber  ^anj,  s.*  (pi.  8),  dance. 

ber  2^cufel,  s.^  devil. 

vlM,  adj.  adv.  evil,  amiss. 

t)erfaintne(n,  v.  to.  gather,  as- 
semble. 
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k>erfc^n)tnben,  v.  s.  {)ocx\ditoan\>, 
l)erfc^wunbcn,  aux.  \tin),  van- 
ish, disappear. 


bad  SJoIf,  «.'  folk,  people, 
toenigfteni^,  adv.  at  least. 
jd^Ien,  V,  w,  count  [tell]. 


Notes.  —  ^  loarett  •  •  •  HerfammeU  ;  not  the  passive.  The  verb  re- 
fers not  to  an  action,  but  to  a  state,  the  meaning  being  were  (already) 
gathered.  —  ^  \na9f  a  thirig  which,  the  antecedent  being  a  sentence ; 
see  §  141,  a.  —  »  metleitlDeit,  for  miles.  —  *  ®ie  .  . .  aitll^,  hmmer; 
§  140,  2.  —6  anfd  M3ttpe,  most  beautifully;  §  112,  2.  — «  3[oI|rci^fffc 
annual  festival ;  in  allusion  to  the  so-called  Walpuigis-Night,  supposed 
to  be  held  annually  on  the  eve  of  the  Ist  of  May.  — "^  betgletdjtn; 
§  132,  2.  —8  misaing,  fe^lenb.  —  »  Use  the  dative.  —  w  had,  war,  di- 
rectly after  je^. 

REFLEXIVE   VERBS 

201.  Characteristics.  A  'reflexive'  is  a  verb  that  re- 
quires a  pronominal  object  referring  to  the  subject.  In 
the  third  person  this  object  is  [id^;  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond it  is  that  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  which  cor- 
responds to  the  subject  and  is  required  by  the  governing 
power  of  the  verb;  e.g.  er  fi^Smt  fid^  (ace),  he  w 
ashamed ;  er  fd^meid^dt  fid)  (dat.),  he  flatters  himself;  m 
fdEjcimc  mi),  I  am  ashamed;  \\yc  jdE)mcidE)eIt  eud^,  youflatUr\ 
yourselves, 

1.  Reflexive  verbs  are  conjugated  with  l^aben  and  havel 
no  passive.  In  the  normal  order  the  pronoun  stands  jastj 
after  the  inflected  element. 

202.  Conjugation  of  a  Reflexive  Verb:  fid^  frcuen,  ^| 
enjoy  [glad  one*s  self). 


Ind. 

\i)  freue  mid^ 
bu  frcuft  bid^ 
cr  freut  jtd^ 
\o\x  freuen  ung 
i^r  freut  eud^ 
fie  freuen  fid^ 


PRESENT 

I  enjoy 
thou  enjoyest 
he  enjoys 
we  enjoy 
you  enjoy 
they  enjoy 


&ubj. 

td^  freue  mid^ 
bu  freueft  bic^ 
er  freue  ftd^ 
hDir  freuen  un^ 
i^r  freuet  euc^ 
fte  freuen  ft(^ 
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PEETERIT 

Ind. :    id^  freutc  mid^,  bu  frcutcft  bid^  etx5. 
Suhj. :  id^  frcute  mid^,  bu  freuteft  bid^  etc. 

PERFECT 

Ind. :    id^  j^abe  mid^  flefreut,  bu  l^aft  bid^  gefreut  etx5. 
Svhj,:  i(^  ^abe  mtd^  gefreut,  bu  ^abcft  bi^  gefrcut  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

Ind. :   id^  j^otte  mid^  flefrcut,  bu  l^otteft  bid^  gcfrcut  etc. 
Subj. :  id^  ^dtte  mid^  gcfrcut,  bu  ^dttcft  bid^  gcfreut  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind. :   id^  toerbe  mid^  freuen,  bu  \o\x\i  bid^  freuen  etc. 
Siubj. :  id^  toerbe  mic^  freuen,  bu  hjerbeft  btd^  freuen  etc. 

"FUTURE    PERFECT 

Ind. :   id^  toerbe  mid^  gefreut  ^aben,  bu  toirft  bid^  gefreut  l^aben 

etc. 
Subj. :  id^  toerbe  mid^  gefreut  l^aben,  bu  toerbeft  bid^  etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Pres. :  id^  tourbe  mid^"  freuen,  bu  toiirbeft  bid^  freuen  etc. 
Ferf.    id^  toiirbe  mic^  gefreut  l^aben,  bu  hDiirbeft  bid^  etc. 

IMPERATIVE 

freuen  \o\x  un§ 


freue  (bu)  btd^  freut  (il^r)  euc^ 

cr  freue  jid^  freuen  fte  fic^ 

INFINITIVE 

ftd^  (ju)  freuen  ftd^  gefreut  (ju)  ^aben 

PARTICIPLE 

ftd^  freuenb  (fid^)  gefreut 

1.  In  giving  the  principal  parts  of  a  reflexive  verb  the 
pronoun  should  precede  the  infinitive,  but  follow  the  prete- 
rit. With  the  participle  it  is  best  omitted  altogether^  thus : 
|t(^  freuen,  freute  ftd^,  gefreut. 
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203.  Reflexive  Constructions.  Reflexive  verln  an 
regularly  intransitive ;  that  is,  take  no  accuBative  object 
other  than  the  reflexive  pronoun  itself ;  hut  many  of 
them  take  a  secondary  or  complementary  object  in  the 
genitive;  e.  g.  er  freut  fi^  be§  QebenS,  he  enjoys  life;  ep 
barme  bii§  nicincr,  have  mercy  on  me. 

1.  With  other  verbs  the  complementary  object  is  re- 
placed by  a  prepositional  phrase ;  e.  g.  er  febnt  \xi)  na^  91u^, 
he  longs  for  rest;  er  ffici^tet  fi(^  ttot  SBettat,  he  is  afraid  of 
treachery. 

2.  IntranalJve  verba  are  often  congtraed  with  a  reflexive 
object  and  a  factitive  predicate ;  e.  g.  fic^  tot  [ai}m,  to  laugh 
<m^t  self  dead;  fidj  fatt  e((en,  to  eat  one's  self  full. 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS 

204.  Characteristics.  An  impersonal  verb  is  a  veib 
used  in  the  third  person  singular  to  express  the  verbal 
idea  in  a  general  way  without  reference  to  a  definite 
subject.  If  expressed  the  subject  is  eS,  but  eS  is  ofleD 
omitted. 

1,  The  verbs  always  used  impersonally  are  not  very  nn- 
meroae.  They  denote  for  the  most  part  either  operatioi 
of  nature,  as  eg  regnet,  it  rains,  or  mental  and  bodily  atale^ 
as  mi(^  bitnft,  methinks.  Besides  these,  however,  there " 
large  number  of  verbs  not  ordinarily  imperBonal  which  ad- 
mit freely  of  impersonal  use,  as  in  eS  gc^t  nid^t,  if  wm 
ti  flibl  Scute,  there  are  people. 

2.  @€  18  apt  to  be  omitted  when,  onder  the  rules  for  in 
version,  it  would  come  after  its  verb ;  thns  mil  fi^Winttlt 
J  am  dizxy,  takes  the  place  of  eg  ((^tDtnbelt  mit ;  so  also  i 
the  impersonal  passive ;  e.  g.  am  SIbenb  toutbe  getangt,  in  '* 
evening  there  was  dancing,  instead  of  ti  tmtrbe  am  SSbtnb  gC 
tanjt. 
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a.  But  the  omission  does  not  take  place  with  verbs  denot- 
ing natural  phenomena,  nor  with  active  verbs  not  usually 
impersonal;  thus  one  does  not  say  om  2lbenb  regnete,  but 
regnete  e^,  nor  mir  gelf^t  gut,  but  mir  ge^t  eg  gut. 

3.  The  inflection  of  an  impersonal  verb,  as  such,  presents 
no  peculiarities  that  call  for  a  special  paradigm;  thus  we 
have  from  regnen,  quite  regularly :  eg  regnct,  eg  regnete,  eg 
\}at  geregnet,  eg  hJtrb  tegnen,  etc. 

205.  Impersonal  Constructions.  Verbs  denoting  men- 
tal and  bodily  states  are  often  accompanied  by  a  dative 
of  the  person  concerned;  e.  g.  bcm  SBatcr  graufct,  the 
father  shudders. 

1.  Others  of  these  verbs  take  an  accusative  object  which 
looks  like  the  subject ;  as  mid^  f d^Idf ert,  /  am  drowsy  ;  mic^ 
bunft.  methinks, 

2.  Some  transitive  verbs  are  used  impersonally  with  a 
direct  object,  giving  rise  to  idioms  that  can  not  be  rendered 
literally;  e.g.  eg  l^ot  (Sefalf^r,  the7'e  is  danger;  eg  gibt  Seute, 
there  are  people  ;  eg  gilt  bag  Seben,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

3.  Intransitive  verbs  are  often  used  impersonally  with  a 
reflexive  object,  giving  rise  to  idiomatic  expressions ;  as  eg 
fragt  [\i),  the  question  arisen;  eg  lol^nt  ftd^  ber  (gen.)  3Dlul^e, 
it  is  worth  the  trouble;  eg  l^anbelt  ftd^  umg  fieben,  it  is  a 
question  of  life, 

a.  Such  an  intransitive  reflexive  associated  with  laffen 
expresses  the  idea  of  possibility;  e.g.  l^ier  Id^t  fid^  tul^ig 
})Iaubem,  here  we  can  chat  quietly  ;  eg  Id^t  ft(^  i^ojf en,  it  may 
he  hoped, 

EXERCISE  40 
Colloquy:  Reflexive  and  Impersonal  Verbs 

1 

9lun,  tote  l^aft  bu  bid^  amiiftert  ?  (gg  toor  au^erft  toorm  im 
Sweater,  nid^t  toal^t 
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©djredttidj.  3^  lonnte  an  nxd)ii  benlen,  —  nur  nrid^  mi} 
frifd^er  2uft  felj^nen. 

2flir  fling  e«  eben  fo ;  unb  bod^  fd^iencn  bie  mciften  ber  3"= 
fd^auer  ftd^  an  bem  @tud  )u  ergd^en.^  @d  ta>unbert  mid^^  toie 
ed  i^nen  nur  mdfllid^  toar. 

^id^  aud^.  $aft  bu  Bemerft^  to)te  bie  Seute  ftd^  UBer  ben 
3h)cif amj)f  im  britten  2lf tc  freutcn  ?  * 

^Q,  abet  id^  l^abe  bie  ©efc^td^te  ilBerl^au^t'  nid^t  berfte^en 
Idnnen,    3Borum  *  ^at  eg  ftc^  in  bem  ©treite  eigentlid^  ge^anbelt? 

®a«  fragt  fid^  *  eben.  ©o  biel  ic^  fe^en  fonnte,  orgerte  ^ 
ber  ^elb  liber  gat  nid^td. 

Unb  ber  anbere  ^erl  aud^  iiber  nid^tg.  3^  glaube,  leiner  m 
beiben  tou^te,  toarumfie  fid^  fd^lugen.* 

®u  ^aft  too^l  red^t.  —  3lber  bemerf ft  bu,  toie  fait  e3  getoorben 
ift  ?    3^  glaube,  e«  toirb  regnen. 

@$  tDcire  io6)  fd^abe,  tvenn  n^ir  und  toegen  eine^  (old^en 
©tiidfeg  erliilten  fottten. 

3Bir  ftnb  gleid^  "^  bei  meiner  ffiol^nung.  3Barte  einen  Stugen- 
blidf ;  ic^  toerbe  bir  einen  9?egenfd^irm  l^olen. 

?lein,  ba§  lol^nt  jtd^  nid^t  ber  SKii^e.  3^  ^^^^  ^i^^  ^^^^  8" 
ge^en  unb  lann  mid^  beeilen. 

3llfo,  auf  SBieberfe^en !  SBir  l^aben  jebenfaUg  ba«  ©tiid  ge- 
fel^en,  tootoon  fo  toiel  gerebet  h)irb. 

2 

How  good  *  the  fresh  air  feels,  doesn't  it? 

Yes,  indeed.     Wasn't  *  it  warm  in  there,  tho  ? 

I  was  really  ashamed  of  myself.  I  could  hardly  keep  ^^ 
awake. 

Nor  I  either,"  tho  the  others  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  very  well. 

Oh,  to  be  sure ;  there  are  ^^  such  salamanders,  who  do  not 
care  ^'  anything  about  bad  air. 

So  that  is "  the  play  that  there  is  so  much  talk  abont 
Well,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  seen  it. 

I  can  not  say  that.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  take  cold  for  such  a  play. 
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That  would  be  a  pity,  to  be  sure."  Bat  the  piece  is  the 
fashion  just  now ;  and  when  it's  a  question  ^*  of  fashion,  one 
must  put  up  with  things.^'' 

Of  course,  —  let  one's  self  be  bored  "  in  order  ^*  to  be  in  . 
the  fashion.     Man  ^  is  a  strange  animal. 


Vocabulary 


bcr  ^fi,  «.'  act. 

amupCTcn    (fic^),    v,    to.    enjoy 

{amuse)  one's  self. 
2rgcm  (fic^),  v.  w.  be  vexed, 
bcmcrfcn,  v.  w.  notice,  re-mark. 
brinnen,  adv.  in  there,  inside. 
crg3^n  (fic^),  v.  w.  delight, 
erffiiten  (fic^),  v.  w.  take  cold. 
gefofleit,    v.    s.  (gcpel,   gefallen, 

dat.)  please, 
^nbcln,  r.  w.;  eg  l^anbelt  fi(^  um, 

it  is  a  question  of. 
bcr  ^Ib,  to.  hero, 
lo^ncn  (fic^),  w.  w.  to  be  worth 

while. 
quSIcn  (ficft),  v.  w.he  tormented, 

he  bored. 


bcr  SfiegcntWrtn,  «.'  umbrella, 
regnen,  v.  w.  rain. 
©alama'nbcr,  s.^  salamander. 
fcl^ncn  (fid)),  v.  w.  long, 
fc^recflid^,  adj.  terrible, 
bcr  ©trcit,  «.'  strife,  conflict. 
ba§    ©tiirf,    «.'    piece,    play 

[stick]. 
ba§  2^icr,  «.'  animal  [deer], 
toadj,  adj.  a-wake. 
iDic'bcrfc^cn,  v.  s.  see  again  ;  auf 

SBicberfc^ctt,  good-bye. 
tounbeni,  v.  w,  cause  to  wonder; 

tnid)  wunbert'g,  I  wonder, 
bcr  3uftfyiucr,  s.^  spectator, 
bcr  3»oci^oni})f,  «.*  {pi.  ft),  duel. 


Notes.  —  ipiff  trgd^ett  an  (dat),  to  take  pleasure  in.  —  ^  ftc^  frenett 
iiier  (ace),  to  he  delighted  over.  — '  iiBer^att^t,  at  ally  anyway. — 
^  V^9vxm  (at  ei9  . .  •  gel^anbelt ;  morum  =  utn  xoa^:  The  meaning  is : 
What  was  the  question  at  issue  f —  ^  bai9  fragt  ftc^  eBeit,  that  is  just  the 
question.  —  ^  flil^  fc^Iagett,  to  jight.  — "^  gtetc^,  directly^  in  a  moment. 
The  meaning  is :  We  are  close  by.—  *  How .  .  .  fcela,  tt)ie  ble  frifc^e 
ftift  flnem  (§  149, 1)  wo^l  tuti  — »  Wa«n»t  it .  . .  tho,  war  e«  boc^.— 
"^^keep,  blelben.  — 11  Nor  I  either,  ic^  auc^  nlc^t.  —  i^  there  are,  e«  glbt. 
—  ^  who  do  not  care  anything  about,  bie  ft^  gat  ni(^t  um  • . .  tUm^ 
mem,— 1*  So  that  is,  ba«  Ifl  a(fo.  —  "  to  be  sure,  aflcrblngS.  — - "  when 
it's  a  question  of,  totnn  e9  {t(^  um  .  .  .  ^anbett.  —  ^"^  one  must  put  up 
with  things,  mug  man  fi(i^  ft^on  cttoaS  gcfaflen  laffen.  —  ^  let  one's  self 
be  bored,  jt^  qufilen  toffen ;  inf.  without  gu.  —  !•  in  order  to  be,  um 
. . .  gu  jein. — ^  man,  ber  ^m\di. 
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COMPOUND  VERBS 

206.  Separable  and  Inseparable  Compounds.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs,  separable  and  insep- 
arable. In  the  latter  the  particle  always  precedes  the 
verb  and  forms  one  word  with  it,  as  tjerfte^en,  uriderstand; 
cr  Dcrftet)t,  he  understands.  In  the  former  the  particle  is 
liable  to  be  separated  from  the  verb,  as  auf jufte^en,  to 
rise  ;  cr  ftel)t  frfil)  auf ,  he  rises  early. 

1.  In  English  we  have  only  inseparable  composition,  as 
in  beget,  forgive^  outrun,  none  of  which  can  be  broken  up 
without  changing  the  meaning ;  compare  outrun  with  run 
out,  backslide  with  slide  back  etc. 

207.  Differences  in  Conjugation.     The  conjugation  of 
a  separable  compound  diilers  from  that  of  an  insepar- 
able in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  In  the  simple  tenses  of  a  separable  verb,  except  in  the 
dependent  order,  the  prefix  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  e.  g.  from  auf fe^en,  to  put  on,  er  fe^t  ben  §ut  auf,  ^ 
puts  on  his  hat.  An  inseparable  compound,  as  stated  above, 
is  never  broken  up. 

2.  The  gu  of  the  infinitive  comes  between  the  parts  of  a 
separable  compound,  the  three  being  written  as  one  word, 
as  aufjuftel^en ;  with  an  inseparable  compound  ju  precedes 
and  is  written  8^pa^ately,  as  ju  berftel^en. 

3.  The  ge  of  the  past  participle  comes  between  the  pre- 
fix and  the  verb  in  a  separable  compound,  the  three  ele- 
ments being  here  also  written  as  one  word ;  e.  g.  aufgeftan^ 
ben,  risen.  In  an  inseparable  compound  ge  is  omitted 
entirely ;  e.  g.  berftanben,  understood, 

4.  Separable  compounds  invariably  accent  the  prefix; 
inseparable  compounds  the  verb;  as  ijerfte'l^en,  Derfta'nb, 
Ijerfta'nben ;  au'ffte^en,  ftanb  au'f,  au'fgeftanben. 

208.  The  Inseparable  Prefixes.  The  prefixes  which 
always  form  inseparable  verbs  are  6c,  cut  (cmp),  er,  gc, 
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t)er  and  jer.  These  six  prefixes  are  never  accented  in 
any  part  of  speech,  and  are  not  in  use  as  separate 
woixis. 

1.  Each  of  these  prefixes  had  originally  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  this  original  meaning  is  sometimes  distinctly  dis- 
cernible in  modern  German ;  e.  g.  er  meant  out  and  erbenlen 
is  to  think  out.  In  other  cases  the  force  of  the  prefix  fias 
blended  so  closely  with  that  of  the  verb  that  it  can  now  be 
discovered  only  by  the  help  of  historical  study  (just  as  in 
English  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  a  connection  between  have 
and  behave).  Sometimes  a  compound  exists  with  no  simple 
verb  corresponding  to  it ;  e.  g.  beginncn,  to  begin.  In  gen- 
eral the  meaning  of  a  compound  can  not  be  told  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  parts,  but  must  be  learned  from  the 
dictionary.  The  most  common  and  easily  discernible  mean- 
ings of  the  inseparable  prefixes  are  as  follows : 

a,  8e,  cognate  with  be  in  behavey  beget,  etc.  forms  transi- 
tive verbs  from  intransitives  or  from  nouns  and  adjectives ; 
e.  g.  bcbcnien,  think  a^out,  consider,  from  benfen,  think ; 
befrcicn,  set  free^  liberate,  from  frei,  free^  bcliimmern,  trouble^ 
from  Summer,  sorrow, 

b,  @ntf  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  em^^  implies 
separation,  sometimes  origin  ;  e.g.  cntgel^en,  escape,  get  away 
from,;  entlajfen,  disjjiiss,  let  go  away ;  ^xii^U'fftn, stand  foHhy 
arise  ;  entflammen^  flame  out,  burst  into  flames, 

c,  @r  medins  foHh,  out,  often  forming  transitive  verbs  of 
completed  action ;  thus  erftel^en,  stand  forth,  arise ;  erfd^ets 
nen,  shine  forth^  appear ;  erbenfen,  think  out,  excogitate ;  ers 
finben,  find  out,  invent ;  erjagen,  hunt  down,  capture  by  chas- 
ing  ;  erfraQCn,  find  out  by  asking. 

d,  &t  forms  numerous  compounds  in  which  the  meaning 
of  the  prefix  is  not  now  obvious,  and  can  only  be  understood 
by  historical  study. 

e,  8er,  cognate  with  for  in  forgive,  forget,  etc.  means  out, 
awayy  to  an  end;  e.g.  ijergel^en,  pflw«  away;  jjerftnlen,  sink 
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away;  DetBIuten,   bleed  to  death.      Sometimes  it  means 
amiss,  as  in  DetfU^ren^  lead  astray  ;  Derfennen,  misjudge. 

/.  3tt  means  asunder,  in  pieces ;  e.  g.  jerfj)ringcn,  hunt 
asunder  ;  jerbred^en,  break  in  pieces, 

209.  Conjugation  of  Inseparable  Compounds.  This 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  conjugation  of  a 
simple  verb.  The  following  synopsis  of  the  inflection  of 
bclommcn,  to  get,  conjugated  with  f)abtn,  and  Dcncifen,  to 
depart,  conjugated  with  fein,  will  suffice  for  illustration. 

PRESENT 

Ind.:   xif  belomme,  bu  befotmnft  etc.;  iel^  ijerreife,  bu  J)cts 

•  reifeft  etc. 
Subj.:  id^  belomnte,  bu  belontmeft  etc.;  id^  ijetreife,  bu  Jjer* 
reifeft  etc. 

PBETEBIT 

Ind. :   xif  belam,  bu  belamft  etc. ;  id^  Derreifte,  bu  \)erreifteft  etc. 
Subj. :  id)  be! ftme,  bu  belameft  etc. ;  id^  Derreifte,  bu  Dcrreiftejl 
etc. 

PEBTECT 

Lid. :   id^  j^abe  belomntcn,  bu  l^aft  belommen  etc. ;  td^  bin  ^' 

retft,  bu  bift  Derreift  etc. 
Subj. :  xi)  j^abe  belommen,  bu  l^abeft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  fei  Jjer* 

teift,  bu  fei(e)ft  Derreift  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

Ind. :   \i)  j^atte  belommen,  bu  l^atteft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  mx 

berreift,  bu  loarft  berreift  etc. 
Suhj. :  id)  l^dtte  belommen,  bu  l^dtteft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  h)a« 

Derreift,  bu  locireft  beneift  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind. :   id^  h)erbe  belommen,  bu  h)trji  belommen  etc.;  id^  toerbe 

Derreifen,  bu  loirft  ijerreifen  etc. 
Subj.:   id^  h)erbe  belommen,  bu  loerbeft  belommen  etc.;  iij 

toerbe  betteifen,  bu  loerbeft  \)erreifen  etc. 
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PUTUEE    PEEPECT 

Ind,:  \i)  toerbe  belomnten  l^aben,  bu  \o\x\i  Belommen  J^aben 
etc. ;  id^  tocrbe  berreift  fein,  bu  toirft  ijerreift  fein  etc. 

Sxihj. :  xij  toerbe  bclomnten  l^aben,  bu  tocrbeft  belommen  l^aben 
etc. ;  id^  h)erbe  Derreift  fein,  bu  h)erbcft  toerreift  fein 
etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Fres. :   xij  tourbe  belommen,  id^  toiirbe  berreif en  etc. 
Ferf. :   xi)  toiirbc  belommen  l^aben  etc. ;  id^  hjiirbe  Derreift  fein 
etc. 

(And  so  on.    The  remaining  forms  can  easily  be  supplied.) 

1.  Observe  that  the  perfect  participle  of  a  gc=compound 
may  be  like  that  of  the  simple  verb.  It  can  only  be  told 
from  the  connection  whether  such  a  form  as  gel^ort  comes 
from  {joxtti,  to  hear^  or  from  gel^oren,  to  belong  to.  There 
are  many  such  cases. 

210.  The  Separable  Prefixes.  These  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  inseparable.  The  list  embraces  (1) 
a  dozen  or  more  common  prepositions,  as  au^,  mit,  fiber ; 
(2)  a  like  number  of  adverbs  of  position  and  direction, 
such  as  (xhf  off^  empor,  upy  ^ufammen,  together ;  (3)  the 
particles  ^cr,  toward^  and  ^in,  away  from^  together  with 
their  very  numerous  compounds. 

1.  The  separable  prefixes  are  simply  adverbs  which  in 
certain  forms  are  written  with  the  verb  they  modify  as  one 
word.  The  German  says  come  iuy  fommcn  ©ie  l^crcin,  or  he 
went  awaj/y  er  fling  fort,  just  as  English  does ;  the  difference 
is  that  English  recognizes  no  such  verbs  as  intocomey  away- 
toga,  corresponding  to  l^creinjufommen  and  fortjugel^cn. 

2.  The  particles  l^er  and  l^in  require  special  attention, 
^et  means  toward  the  speaker,  or  the  speaker's  point  of 
view ;  l^in  is  its  opposite.  Thus  lommcn  ©ic  l^ci,  come  here  ; 
too  0el(;en  ©ie  l^in?  where  are  you  going?  lommen  ©ie  l^crauf, 
come  up  (the  speaker  is  above);  gcl^en  ©ie  l^inauf^  go  up  (the 
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speaker  is  below) ;  er  fd^toantm  )u  mir  l^etuber,  he  swam 
across  to  me;  er  fd^toamtn  ^iniibet:^  he  swam  a/yross  (to  the 
other  side).  But  the  speaker  may  take  the  actor's  point  of 
view  without  reference  to  his  own;  thus  er  blidte  l^inauf,  ^ 
looked  up  (from  where  he  stood);  er  509  bad  Sinb  ju  ft(^| 
l^erauf^  he  drew  the  child  up  to  him. 

211.  Conjugation  of  Separable  Compounds:  a'nfangen, 
to  begin ;  a'breifcn,  to  depart.  Principal  parts :  a'nfangcn, 
fing  an,  a'ngefangcn ;  a'brcifcn,  rciftc  ah,  a'bgercift. 

PRESENT 

Ind, :   xij  f ange  wx,  bu  f angft  cm  etc. ;  id^  reife  db,  bu  rdfcjl 

ab  etc. 
Suhj, :  id^  fange  an,  bu  fangeft  an  etc. ;  id^  reifte  ab,  bu  reiftep 

ab  etc. 

PRETERIT 

Ind, :   xij  fing  m,  bu  fingft  an  etc. ;  id^  reifte  ab,  bu  reifteft  ob 

etc. 
Subj. :  \i)  finge  an,  bu  fingeft  an  etc. ;  id^  reifte  ab,  bu  reiftejl 

ah  etc. 

PERFECT 

Ind. :    \i)  j^abe  angefangen,  bu  l^aft  angefangen  etc. ;  id^  bin 

abgereift,  bu  bift  abgereift  etc. 
Siihj. :  \i)  l^abe  angefangen,  bu  l^abeft  angefangen  etc. ;  xij  -fei 

abgereift,  bu  fei(e)ft  abgereift  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

Ind,:   id^  l^atte  angefangen,  bu  l^atteft  angefangen  etc.;  i(§ 

toar  abgereift,  bu  toarft  abgereift  etc. 
Subj,:  xij  l^dtte   angefangen,  bu  l^dtteft  angefangen  etc.;  id^ 
toSre  abgereift,  bu  toftreft  abgereift  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind. :   xi)  toerbe  anfangen,  bu  toirft  anfangen  etc. ;  id^  toerbe 

abreifen,  bu  toirft  abreifen  etc. 
Suhj. :  xi)  toerbe  anfangen,  bu  toerbeft  anfangen  etc. ;  id^  toerbe 

abreifen,  bu  tperbeft  abreifen  etc. 
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PUTUKE    PEBFBCT 

Ind. :    i(j^  toerbe  angefangen  l^abcn,  bu  h)irft  angefanflen  ^aben, 

etc. ;  td^  toerbe  abgereift  fcin,  bu  toirft  abgereift  fein 

etc. 
SvJbj,:   id^  toerbe  angefangen  l^aben,  bu  toerbeft  angefangen 

l^aben  etc. ;  id^  toerbe  abgereift  fein,  bu  toetbeft  abge^ 

reift  fein  etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Pres,:   id^  tourbe  anfangen,  bu  tourbeft  anfangen  etc.;  id^ 

tourbe  abreifen,  bu  toiitbeft  abreifen  etc. 
Perf,:  td^  toiitbe  angefangen  l^aben,  bu  toiitbeft  angefangen 

l^aben  etc. ;  id^  toiirbe  abgereift  fein,  bu  toiirbeft  ab* 
gereift  fein  etc. 

IMPERATIVB 

fange  (bu)  an  etc. ;  reife  (bu)  ob  etc. 

INFINITIVE 

Present:  an(ju)fangen,  ab(ju)reifen. 

Perfect:  angefangen  (ju)  l^aben,  abgereift  (ju)  fein. 

PARTICIPLE 

Present:  anfangenb,  abreifenb. 
Perfect:  angefangen,  abgereift. 

212.  Doubtful  Prefixes*  The  four  prepositions  burd^, 
fiber,  um,  untcr  and  the  adverb  njicber  enter  into  composir 
tion  sometimes  as  separable,  sometimes  as  inseparable 
prefixes ;  thus  we  have  bu'rd^tefen  (la^  burd^,  bu'rd^gelefcn), 
to  read  thru  {thoroly)^  and  burd^Ie'fen  (burd^Ia'g,  burd^^ 
le'jen,  to  peruse ;  u'bcrfe^en  (fe^te  fiber,  fl'bergefe^t),  to  crossy 
and  ubcrfe'^en  (ubcrfe'^tc,  uberfe'^t),  to  translate. 

1.  To  this  list  are  sometimes  added  the  prepositions  l^in^ 
tcr,  behind,  and  tt)iber,  against,  but  the  compounds  of  these 
are  in  reality  always  inseparable.  The  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing them  under  §  208  is  that  they  belong  to  the  class  qI 
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prepoaitioai  and  in  noun-compounds  ma;  bear  the  accent; 
e.  g.  ^i'ntet^alt,  ajnbuscade  ;  SBi'betflJnn^,  eontradietian  (bat 
^tnln^a'lttn,  hold  hack,  and  »ibeif))te'(^en,  contradict). 

2.  The  prefixes  mtfe,  amiss,  wrongly,  and  bolt,  fully,  are 
r^ularly  inseparable;  e.  g.  tnife^'nbetn,  to  maltreat,  mi^^a'ns 
belle,  mife^ia'nbell ;  DcHfu'^ren,  to  complete,  boHfii'^rte,  BoU; 
fu'^it.  Bat  mifi  is  sometames  treated  as  separable  in  the 
infinitive  and  participle  (mi'gju^anteln,  mi'fegeliQnbeU).  For- 
mations lite  gemi'B^anbelt,  ae  if  the  verb  were  not  com- 
pounded at  all,  also  occur.  93dII  ie  separable  only  when 
used  as  an  adjective  in  the  literal  sense ;  e.  g.  er  gofi  baa 
©laS  DoQ,  he  poured  the  glass  full. 

213.  CompoBition  with  Noune  and  Adjectives.  There 
are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  a  noun  or  adjective  or  ad- 
verbial phrase,  from  constant  association  with  a,  verb, 
has  come  to  form  a  compound  with  it ;  e.  g.  tei'Ine^nten, 

to  take  part ;  lua'^rfogen,  to  prophesy ;   au^einfl'uhecfegeit, 

to  explain. 

1.  Compounds  of  this  kind  are  treated  in   one  of  two 

ways:  either  the  first  element  is  regarded  as  a  separable 
efix  (a  noun  losing  its  initial  capital),  or  else  it  forms  with 
e  verb  a  new  verb-stem  which  has  regular  weak  inflec- 
in.  Thus  from  ttilnetjmen  we  have  na^  teil,  teilgenommen, 
.t  from  roa^tfagen,  hta^vfaflte,  geWa^vfagt. 

214.  Verbs  DouWy  Compounded.  An  inseparable  com- 
mnd  may  be  still  further  compounded  with  a  separable 
efix;  e.g.  6et'6e^atten  (beljiett  6ei,  &ei6elialten),  to  retain. 
ich  formations  omit  ge  in  the  participle,  since  two 
laccented  prefixes  are  never  permitted  to  come  to- 
ther. 

1.  The  only  prefix  that  ever  precedes  a  verb  already 
oarably  compounded  is  toieber,  as  in  luiebetbe'rftellen,  to 
itore.  The  preterit  is  written  ftetlte  toiebet  ^er,  the  par- 
iple  wiebet^e'rgefteHt. 
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215.  Rule  of  Order  VIII :  Separable  Compounds.  In 
the  simple  tenses  of  a  separable  compound  the  prefix 
comes  last  if  the  order  is  normal  or  inverted,  but  next 
to  the  last  (being  then  written  with  the  verb  as  one 
word)  if  the  order  is  dependent ;  e.  g.  ba^  ^onjcrt  fangt 
um  8  U^r  an,  the  concert  begins  at  8  6* clock;  iDCitn  ba§ 
^onjcrt  um  8  Ui|r  anfangt,  if  the  concert  begins  at  8  o'clock  ; 
ba  bic  ©cfellfci^aft  i^m  nid^t  me^r  jufagte,  feljrte  cr  nad^  bcr 
Stabt  jurfldf,  as  the  company  no  longer  suited  him,  he  re- 
tumed  to  the  city. 

EXERCISE  41 
Reading  Lesson  :  Compound  Verbs 

Sieber  $err  3Jl(iacr!  3^r  freunblid^er  Srief  \>om  15.  biefe« 
SKonatg  ift  lurjlid^  l^ier  angclommcn,  unb  id^  fpred^e  3^"^*^  bas 
fiir  mctncn  l^crjlid^ften  2)anl  auS. 

©ie  fragen,  h)o  id^  mid^  in  bcr  ndd^ftcn  ^t\i  ^  auf^alten  toerbc, 
unb  ob  id^  meine  @tubien  in  ^eutfd^lanb  nod^  n)eiter  fortjufe^en 
gcbenle.  Slun,  beibe  S^ragen  ftnb  fd^tocr  ju  bcanttoortcn,*  bcnn 
aDe^  lommt*  auf  bie  SBunfd^e  meiner  @ltem  an,  ^d^  l^abe 
bad  beutfd^e  Seben  liebgctoonnen  unb  h)iirbe  fe^r  gem  nod^  cinige 
SRonate  l^ier-  Derh)eilen ;  aber  mein  SSater  ift,  h)ie  ©ie  toiffen, 
Ictn  teid^er  SDlann,  unb  eS  fottcn  *  je^t  fd^toere  3^^^"  iiber  Slnte* 
rifa  l^ereingebrod^en  fein.  Wxi  jeber  $oft  ertoarte  id^  einen 
Srief  \>on  il^m,  h)orin  er  mir,  toie  id^  l^offe,  fcine  Sage  genau 
auSeinanbetfe^en  h)irb,  unb  id^  toerbe  mid^  bann  natiirlid^  f einen 
ffiilnfd^en  untertoerfen. 

2)a  id^  bielleid^t  balb  toerbe  abreifen  ntttffen,  l^abe  id^  inbejfen 
bie  JRotte  beg  SHeifenben  h)ieberaufgenommen.  GJetabe  jefet  l^alte 
id^  mid^  auf  einige  Z^xi  in  Jl5In  auf.  2)a«  S^^^i^^ff^"^^^^/  "^^^ 
biefe  ©tabt  barbietet,  ift  natiirlid^  ber  gro^e  2)om,  beffen  Sau 
fd^on  im  13.  3j<i^i^^wnbert  angefangen,  bann  toieber  mt^imaU 
untetbrod^en  unb  erft  1880  bottenbet  h)utbe.  J)er  S)om  ntad^t 
auf  mid^  bei  h)ieberl^oItem  Sefud^e  *  einen  ftetg  getoaltigeren  ©in* 
brudE ;  aber  id^  toerbe  mid^  auf  leine  Sefd^reibung  begfelben  eins 
laffen,  ba  id^  S'^nen  getpi^  nid^tg  3leue§  mitteilen  I^nnte, 
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EXERCISE  41  • 

1.  The  train  arrives  at  5  o'clock  p.m.  2.  The  perform- 
ance began  at  7  o'clock.  S.  The  performance  lias  already 
b^un.  4.  The  train  has  not  yet  arrived.  6.  We  Btojcd 
two  days  in  the  little  village  and  then  cootjnaed  ■  our  jour- 
ney. 6.  I  explained  the  situation  to  him 'and  told  him' 
the  latest  *  news.  7.  Theconversadon  was  interrupted,  bnl 
we  resumed  it  the  following  day.  8.  I  submitted  the  idea 
to  a  thoro  test.'  9.  Where  do  you  intend  to  stay  during 
tile  summer?  10.  I  have  just  answered  the  letter  and  ex- 
pressed my  tlianks.  11.  The  picture  represents  a  young 
man  who  is  just  departing  tor  the  Old  World.  12.  How 
long  shall  you  stay  in  the  city  ?  13.  We  arrived  toward' 
evening,  but  our  friends  had  already  departed.  14.  He 
repeated  his  thanks.  15.  We  had  tarried  too  long  on  die 
~~~,y;  the  performance  had  already  begun  and   the  doon 

ire  closed. 

VOCABDLAKT 


rei|en  (fein),  v.  u>.  depart.  fo'rtfegen,  v.  w.  continue, 

lommen  (fein),  «.  s.  arrive.  flebenten,  v.  w .  intend. 

fallen  (fi(6),  B.  a.  stay.  8*™W9'  "'^J-  powerful, 

^eina'nbevle'gen,  u.  to.  explain,  ^rei'nbrw^n,  b.  s.  set  in. 

Sffire^n,  v-  a.  express.  inbe'fien,  adv.  meanwhile. 

^v.,  a.'  building.  buS  Su^r^u'nberl,  s.'  century, 

ntroorten,  v.  w.  anawer.  Ile'tgeroinnen,  d.s.  growfondof. 

©efuc^,  s.'  visit.  mt'tteilen,  v.  to.  impart,  tell. 

Danf, ».  (no pi.),  thanks.  bie  !Po|t,  ro-  mail,  pott. 

rbieten,  v. ».  offer.  unter6re'(fien,  w-  «■  interrupt. 

Jiuni.  «■'  cathedral,  dome.      *  unlcriDe'rfen,  w.  s.  submit 

einbrud,  «■'  Ipl-  ti),  impres-  Deripeilen,  w.  lo.  tarry, 

lion.  nitbetaufne^men,  v.  s.  resnine. 

ilalfen.  u.  ».  with  pdi,  enter  roiebertio'len,  v.  w.  repeat, 

ipon,  go  into.  ber  ?Bunf(fi,  ».'  {pi-  a),  wish. 

HoTKB.— Mn  her  nSi^fteu  iitH,  in  the  near  /uttTe.  —  'Umt»n- 
•  the  constrHctioa  i«ijaires  a  transitive  verb,  whence  aatnpTtfi^ 
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which  is  not  transitiYe,  could  not  be  used.  — *  bmntt  •  •  •  anf  •  •  • 
n ;  anfemmeii  auf  (with  ace.)  =  to  depend  upon.  — ^  t9  fipffeit,  are 
ioid^Uis  said  that  (191,  5).  —  ^  hti  loieberliiPUew  S^efndte,  with  (each) 
repeated  vint.  — •  and  then  oontinnedy  unb  fe^ten  bann,  not  bann  fe^" 
ten. — T  Use  the  dat.  — ^the  latest,  bit  neufflen. — •  toward,  gegen. 
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216.  The  Adverb.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives 
and  other  adverbs.  As  in  English,  an  adverb  may  also 
be  connected  directly  with  a  noon,  or  may  stand  alone 
in  the  predicate;  e.g.  bet  SRann  bort,  tJie  man  yonder; 
hit  3cit  ift  urn,  the  time  is  up.   • 

1.  Some  adverbs,  e.  g.  tpol^I^  balb,  are  primitive  words 
used  only  as  adverbs ;  others,  e.  g.  auf,  um,  are  primitive 
words  used  also  as  prepositions ;  still  others  are  formed  by 
means  of  a  suffix ;  e.  g.  freilid^^  to  be  sure,  from  fret ;  bitnb:: 
Kng^,  blindlj/y  from  blinb.  Others,  again,  are  case-forms  of 
noons,  with  or  without  a  modifier ;  e.  g.  tet(^,  partly j  from 
leil;  QTO^entetl^,  in  great  part;  i.  e.  Qro^en^^eiK. 

a.  But  the  great  mass  of  adverbs  are  simply  adjectives 
used  in  the  stem-form ;  e.  g.  gut,  well ;  frci,  freely.  There 
is  thus  no  need  of  a  suffix,  like  ly  in  English,  having  the 
special  function  of  forming  adverbs  from  adjectives. 

2.  An  adjective  used  as  an  adverb  is  usually  capable  of 
comparison,  the  comparative  ending  in  er,  the  superlative 
being  the  phrase  with  am  or  with  auf^  (§  112) ;  thus  the 
adverb  gut  compares  gut,  beffcr,  am  beften  or  auf^  beftc. 

a.  Adverbs  which  are  not  used  as  adjectives  are,  in 
general,  not  subject  to  comparison;  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions. 


*Only  a  brief  and  general  account  of  the  uninflected  parts  of  speech  is  giren 
here,  aD  details  being  reserred  for  Part  II.  Since  particles  of  erery  kind  have 
been  freely  introduced  in  the  preceding  reading  lessons  and  colloquies,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  essential  facts  relating  to  them  are  already  pretty  well 
imderstood. 
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217.  The  Preposition.  Prepositions  goyem  cases,  thus 
forming  phrases  that  have  adverbial  or  adjectival  force. 
There  are  eight  prepositions  that  always  govern  the 
accusative,  sixteen  that  always  govern  the  dative,  and 
nine  that  govern  the  accusative  or  dative  with  difference 
of  meaning.  There  are  then  some  thirty  or  more  that 
regularly  govern  the  genitive,  tho  some  of  them  may 
take  the  dative  without  difference  of  meaning.  For  lists 
see  §  376-7. 

1.  The  prepositions  that  govern  the  dative  and  accusa- 
tive take  the  latter  case  when  motion  is  implied  and  the 
phrase  answers  the  question  '  whither  ? '  If  no  motion  is 
implied,  and  the  phrase  answers  the  question  'where?' 
they  take  the  dative ;  e.  g.  er  ge^t  an^  ^cnftet,  he  goes  to  the 
window  ;  but  er  ftel^t  am  ^enftcr,  he  stands  by  the  window, 

a.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  not  provided  for  by 
this  rule;  e.g.  ubet  in  the  sense  of  concerning  (neither  rest 
nor  motion  being  implied)  always  takes  the  accusative.  For 
fuller  information  consult  the  list  in  Part  II. 

2.  A  preposition,  as  its  name  implies,  regularly  comes 
before  the  noun  it  governs,  but  there  are  a  few  that  may 
come  after ;  e.  g.  one  may  say  meiner  Slnfid^t  nad^,  or  nad^ 
tneiner  Slnfid^t,  in  my  opinion. 

3.  The  three  prepositions  urn,  in  the  sense  of  in  order  (to 
denote  purpose),  o^nc,  without^  and  ftatt  (or  anftatt),  instead, 
msiy  govern  the  infinitive  with  ju. 

218.  The  Conjunction.  Conjunctions  connect  sen- 
tences. They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows, 
the  classification  being  of  great  importance  on  account 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  word-order : 

1.  The  general  connectives,  which  do  not  subordinate  the 
sentence  nor  modify  adverbially  the  following  verb.  They 
are  unb,  and;  aber  (also  aHein  and  fonbern,  all  meaning  btU)', 
benn,  for,  and  ober,  or.    These  words  do  not  affect  the  order. 
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2.  The  adverbial  conjimctioiis,  which,  coming  first  in  a 
elaofle,  combine  the  f onctions  of  a  connective  (conjunction) 
and  adverbial  modifier.  They  are  very  numerous.  Examples 
are  alfo,  «o,  accordingly ;  nun,  now;  bo(^,  hut,  still;  barauf, 
thereupon.  These  words  cause  inversion ;  e.  g.  er  ift  ret(^, 
bo(^  ^ai  er  toenig  SSerftanb,  he  is  rich,  but  he  has  little  sense. 

a.  The  words  of  this  class  are  strictly  adverbs  and  not 
conjunctions  at  all,  but  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  con- 
junctions in  that  they  show  the  logical  connection  of  sen- 
tences. They  do  not  always  come  first  in  the  clause,  and 
when  they  do  not  they  cause  no  inversion. 

3.  The  subordinating  conjunctions,  which  subordinate  the 
sentence  they  introduce  and  require  the  dependent  order. 
These  are  also  quite  numerous,  examples  being  ha^,  that;  o6, 
tchetlier;  ia,  since;  totnn,  if;  obgleid^,  altho.  For  a  list  see 
§381. 

219.  The  Interjection.  Interjections  do  not  enter  into 
the  syntactical  structure  of  the  sentence,  but  are  inde- 
pendent expressions  of  feeling.  They  are  usually  clas- 
sified according  to  the  emotions  they  express,  as  joy,  pain, 
surprise  or  the  like. 

1.  But  certain  interjections  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  case-form  of  a  noun ;  e.  g.  o  beg  @Ienbg !  oh,  the  misery  ! 

EXERCISE  42 
Reading  Lesson  :    An  Anecdote 

(S$  irufl  fid^  einmal  ju,  ba^  bie  ^au  eine^  atmen  ©d^uftcrg 
gefo^lid^  erfranfte.  3)er  5Rann  ^atte  nic^t^,  toomit  er  einen  2frjt 
beja^Ien  fonnte,  unb  befanb  fic^  ba^er  in  grower  Slot.  ®r  fannte 
jtoar  einen  gefc^icften  2frjt,  ber  in  einent  fc^onen  §aufe  il^nt  gegen^ 
ttbet*  too^nte,  aber  er  tou^te,  ba^  biefer  ein  gro^e^  §onorar  ber^ 
longen  ta>urbe.  Sang  unb  traurig  ilberlegte  et  bie  ^Qii^%  bei  ftd^ 
unb  \qcs^  enbltc^  auf  folgenben  (Sebanlen. 

(Sr  gtng  ndmlic^  }u  bent  ^(Tjte  ^tnilber,  fe^te  il^nt  ben  e^aU  au^^ 
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einanbet  unb  hat  il^n,  feine  grau  ju  befud^en.  «§aben  ©te  benn 
cttoag,  unt  mid^  ju  bejal^len  ?**  fragte  ber  Slrjt.  „2eibcr  nid^t  Diet/ 
anttoortcte  ber  ©c^ufter ;  „td^  l^abe  nut  jtoanjig  2:aler/  bie  xij 
flerabe  auf  eincn  fold^cn  Rranfl^eit«fatt  tote  biefen*  aufgefjjatt 
l^abe."  (i)a«  toar  nun  etlogen,  abet,  tote  ber  arme  SKann  bad^te, 
gait  e§  ba^  Seben  feiner  3tau.)  „Q^  ift  alleg,  toa^  id^  in  ber 
SSSelt  befi^e,  unb  biefe  ©umnte  biete  id^  ^f)nm  an,  toenn  Sie 
nteine  grau  lurieren.''  „Unb  toenn  id^  fie  nid^t  luriere?''  l)erfe|te 
ber  2)oItor.  rr^Wun,  totnn  ©ie  fid^  i^rer  anne^men  toonen,**  er^ 
totberte  ber  ©d^ufter,  „fo  gebe  xif  S^nen  bag  @elb,  gletd^biel  ob 
©te  fie  furieren  ober  umbringen." 

35er  2)oItor  toar  je^t  jufrieben  unb  unterna^m  bie  Se^anblung 
ber  ^ranfen,  bie  aber  enblid^  bent  2^obe  Derfiel.  Salb  barauf  t)ers 
langte  er  bie  jtoanjig  Scaler.  ,,§aben  ©ie  meine  ^rau  luriert?" 
fragte  ber  ©d^ufter.  w2eiber  nid^t,"  anttoortete  ber  3)oftor.  „Unb 
i^aUn  ©ie  fie  benn  umgebrad^t?'*  ful^r  jener  fort.  2)er  3)oltot 
ntu^te  natilrlid^  itf^aupttn,  ba^  er  fte  aud^  nid^t  umgebrad^t  l^abe.^ 
„3lifo  bin  id^  '^f)ncn  bod^  tool^I  nid^tg  fd^ulbig,''  fagte  ber  ©d^uftet; 
unb  bamit  toar  ba«  ©efd^aft  abgefd^Iojfen. 

Vocabulary 


a'b(d^Ilc6en,  v,  s.  close  up. 
a'nbieten,  v.  «.  offer, 
a'nnc^men  (fid),  gen.)  v.s,  interest 

one's  self  in,  take  charge  of. 
au'Hparen,  v,  w.  save  up  [spare]. 
bie  SBe^nblung,  w,  treatment, 
befi^en,  v,  s.  possess. 
bejQl^ten,  v.  w,  pay. 
bolje'r,  adv.  therefore, 
erfranfen,  v,w,  sicken,  be  taken 

sick, 
ertiigen,  v.  s.  invent  falsely  [-lie]. 
erttjibcrn,  v.  w.  reply, 
fo'rtfol^ren,  v,  s,  continue, 
gcgenil'bcr,  7>rep.  (dat.)  opposite, 
gelten,  v. «.  have  at  stake,  involve, 
gejci^idtt,  adj.  skillful. 


gleid^Die'I,  adv.  no  matter,  just 

the  same, 
l^inu'bcrgel^en,  v.  s.  go  over. 
boS  ^onora'r,  *.*  fee. 
furieren,  v.  w.  cure. 
bie  ^oXf  *.'  need,  distress, 
fc^ulbig,  adj.  indebted, 
ber  (Sc^ufter,  «.'  cobbler, 
ber  Xaler,  s^}  thaler,  dollar, 
traurig,  adj.  sad,  sorrowful, 
iibcrle'gen,  r.w.  ponder,  consider 
u'mbringen,  v.  w,  kill, 
unteme'^mcn,  v.  s.  undertake, 
toerfallen,  v,  s.  fall  a  prey, 
tocrfc^en,  v.  w.  answer. 
5u'tragcn  (fic^),  v.  s.  happen. 
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Notes.  —  i  il|iit  gegettudeY ;  see  §  217,  2.-8  Xaltt ;  Eng.  dollar  ia 
not  cognate  with  Ger.  Xaitx,  but  derived  from  it.  The  Xalet  haa  had 
veiy  different  values,  but  may  be  thought  of  here  as  about  —  $0.76. 
— •  iDie  btefen;  in  apposition  with  ^anl^elWfatt.  But  bicfer,  i.  e.  \x>lt 
Mcfer  (9  ifl,  would  also  be  correct.  — *  ttntgeirail^  ^aht ;  subjunctive  of 
indirect  discourse.  An  indirect  statement  generally  keeps  in  German 
the  tense  that  would  be  used  in  the  direct  form,  but  employs  the  sub- 
junctive mode.  The  doctor  would  say  in  the  direct  form :  ic^  ^  a  b  e  {te 
ou(^  nit^t  umgcbrac^t.    The  pret.  of  brlngen  is'brat^te  (§  178). 

RECAPITULATIOX  OF  THE  RULES  OF 

WORD-ORDER 

Rule  I:  The  Inverted  Order.  If  a  sentence  begins 
with  any  other  element  than  the  subject,  the  subject 
must  follow  the  verb;  e.g.  ha  ift  cr,  there  he  is;  ba^ 
X)crftel)c  ic^  md%  that  I  do  not  understand;  fd)oii  ift  [ie 
nid)t,  heautiful  she  is  not. 

1.  This  order,  verb  before  subject,  is  called  'inverted,' 
the 'normal'  order  being  subject  before  verb,  as  in  er  ift  ba ; 
t*  toerfte^e  bd^  nid^t. 

2.  Inversion  occurs  in  English,  e.g.  in  said  /,  great  is 
Mayninon ;  but  while  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  English,  it  is 
exceedingly  common  in  German.  German  tends  to  begin 
tne  sentence  with  that  element  which  is  most  prominent  in 
the  speaker's  thought ;  and  when  this  is  done  and  the  word 
80  pat  first  does  not  happen  to  be  the  subject,  inversion 
most  follow.  In  translating  do  not  imitate  the  German  in- 
verted order  at  the  expense  of  English  idiom. 

3.  The  general  connective?  unb,  aber  and  benn  constitute 
an  important  exception  to  the  rule  above  stated.  They  do 
not  cause  inversion. 

Rule  II :  Position  of  Adverbs.  In  the  normal  order 
an  adverb  must  not  ceme  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb ;  thus  I  hardly  hnow^  \^  lueife  faum ;  he  never  goe» 

to  churchy  cr  gel^t  nic  in  bie  Kird^e. 
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1.  A^  ^^^b  of  time  usually  takes  precedence  of  other 
adverbs;  w^  Ilcnew  him  very  well  at  that  time,  xif  fannte 
i(;n  bamaU  fe^r  gut  ]  he  is  usually  at  home  evenings,  er  ifi 
abenbd  getubl^nltc^  )u  ^aufe. 

Rule  III :  The  Dependent  Order.  In  a  dependent  sen- 
tence the  verb,  if  it  is  in  a  simple  tense  and  so  consists  of 

•  

one  word,  comes  at  the  end;  e.  g.  SJBiffen  ©ie,  06  ber  J)oftor 
}U  ^ufc  ift  ?     Do  you  know  wJieiher  the  doctor  is  at  horn ! 

©rinncm  ©ic  fid^,  h)0  ©ic  gcftcm  ju  bicfer  Qdi  njarcn  ?  Do 
you  remember  where  you  were  yesterday  at  this  time. 

1.  This  rule  covers  all  sentences  introduced  by  a  subor- 
dinating conjunction  (§  881),  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle, 
or  an  indirect  interrogative. 

2.  Subordinate  sentences  of  every  kind  are  usually  set 
off  by  conmias. 

Rule  IV:  Compound  Tenses.  In  an  independent  sen- 
tence the  uninflected  part  of  a  compound  tense,  that  is, 
the  infinitive  or  participle,  comes  last ;  in  a  dependent 
sentence  the  inflected  auxiliary  comes  last  and  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  uninflected  part.    Thus  we  have: 

a.  In  the  normal  order :  ic^  j^abc  il^n  fcit  geftem  ntd^t  ge|e» 
l^cn,  /  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday;  ©ic  Ipetben  iniii 
i^eute  abcnb  ju  §aufe  fmben,  you  will  find  me  at  home  tha 
evening;  e^  toiirbe  mir  gro^e  ^reube  gemad^t  l^aben,  itwouJi 

have  given  me  great  pleasure, 

h.  In  the  inverted  order :  f cit  geftcrn  ^aBe  id^  i^n  nid^t  gefi 
l^en ;  l^eute  abenb  toerben  ©ie  mid^  ju  i§aufe  finben ;  mir  toil 
e^  gro^e  greubc  gemad^t  ^aben. 

c.  In  the  dependent  order :  td^  hjci^  gett)t^,  ba^  td^  t^n  \ 
geftern  nid^t  gefel^en  l^abc,  I  know  for  certain  that  I  have 
seen  him  since  yesterday;  e^  ift  iDaJ^rfd&einlic^,  ba^  ©ie 

l^wte  abenb  3U  $aufe  finben  tperben,  it  is  probable  that 
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will  find  me  at  home  this  evening ;  xij  betftc^ete  ©ie,  ba^  e^ 
mir  gro^c  ^teube  gemad^t  l^aben  toiirbe,  /  assure  you  that  it 
would  have  given  me  great  pleasure. 

Rule  V:  Dependent  Infinitive.  In  an  independent 
sentence  a  dependent  infinitive,  with  or  without  ju,  comes 
at  the  end;  e.g.  ic^  Ijabt  nic^t^  mit  bcr  ©ac^e  ju  tun,  I  have 
Tiothing  to  do  with  the  affair;  icf)  Ijftrte  il)n  geftcru  bicfelbe 
^emcrfung  ntad^cn,  /  heard  him  make  the  same  remark 
yesterday. 

1.  An  infinitive  dependent  upon  a  verb  which  itself 
stands  in  the  dependent  order  generally  comes  just  before 
the  verb  if  unmodified,  but  after  it  if  limited  by  an  object 
or  an  adverb;  e.g.  obtDO^l  id^  i^n  ju  anttoortcn  gebetcn  l^attc, 
the  I  had  asked  him  to  answer ;  but  obtDOl^I  td^  il^U  gebcten 

l^atte,  tncine  ^rage  ju  beanttoorten,  tho  I  had  asked  him  to  an- 
swer my  question. 

Rule  VI:  Special  Case  of  Dependent  Order.  In  a 
dependent  sentence  containg  a  compound  tense  of  a  modal 
auxiliary  in  connection  with  an  infinitive,  the  participle 
of  the  modal  auxiliaiy  comes  last,  next  to  that  the 
infinitive,  and  just  before  that  the  inflected  auxiliary; 
e.  g.  ic^  njei^  Seluift,  ba§  id|  fo  etipa^  uic  t)atte  tun  fftnnen,  / 
know  for  certain  that  I  could  never  have  done  such  a  thing; 

bo^  ift  cin  9Jatfel,  iDeld^e^  niemanb  bi^  je^t  f)at  lofcn  tOnnen, 

that  is  a  riddle  which  no  otu  has  hitherto  been  able  to  solve. 

Rule  VII :  Inversion  after  Subordinate  Clause.  Any 
subordinate  clause  preceding  the  principal  verb  of  a  com- 
plex sentence  causes  inversion ;  e.  g.  mnn  id^  an  S^rcr 
StcUe  njfire,  (f  o)  ipurbe  \6)  ju  $auf e  bleibcn,  if  I  ^vere  in  your 

I  plaee^  I  should  remain  at  home ;  obtt)Ot)t  er  ®e(b  I)at,  (f o) 
l)Qt  er  bod)  ttjenig  SJerftanb,  tho  he  has  money  he  has  little 

I  mm  ;  bamit  er  9Juf)c  l^aben  fflnnte,  jog  er  fid^  auf^  Sanb  ju* 
rudf,  that  he  might  have  peace  he  retired  into  the  country. 
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1.  Observe  that  tbia  ia  only  a  special  case  under  the 
general  rule  of  iuversion  (g  87).  I'he  subordinate  clause  al- 
ways has  the  force  either  of  an  adverb,  an  adjective  on 
aubstsntive;  and  such  an  element  preceding  the  verli 
(causes  inversion. 

n.  But  the  subordinate  clause  may  be  itself  the  subject, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  room  for  inversion ;  e.  g.  ba|  a 
te*t  t)Ql,  ift  tlat,  f/iat  he  U  right  ia  dmr. 

2.  The  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding  clause  is  often  re- 
sumed by  means  of  an  adverb,  usually  \o,  placed  just  before 
the  main  verb  (see  the  first  two  examples  above).  This  (d 
should  not  l>e  tranBlat«d. 

Rule  VIII:  Separable  Compounds.  In  the  simple 
tenses  of  a  separable  compound  the  prefix  comes  last  if 
the  order  is  normal  or  inverted,  but  next  to  the  Iwt 
(being  then  written  with  the  verb  as  one  word)  if  the 
— 'er  is  dependent ;  e.  g.  ba§  Sonjert  fSngt  urn  8  U&r  an, 

concert  hegitis  at  8  o'clock;  loentt  ba§  Sonsett  iitn  8  llf)r 

ingt,  if  the  coTtcert  begins  at  8  o'clock;  ba  bie  ©efcdfi^tt 
nicf)t  meftt  sufogtfi  tet)rte  er  nod)  ber  ©tabi  juriicf,  im  thi 

'.yani/  no  longer  suited  him  he  returned  to  the  city. 


PART  SECOND 

INTRODUCTORY 

220.  Historical  Development  of  German.  Altho  this 
grammar  deals  only  with  modem  literary  German,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  now  and  then  to  older  and  to  dia- 
lectic usages ;  for  which  reason  the  following  brief  state- 
ments are  made  at  this  point: 

1.  The  earliest  stage  of  the  German  language,  as  seen 
in  those  literary  records  that  antedate  the  12th  century, 
is  known  as  '  Old '  German  (Altdeutsch).  The  Old  Ger- 
man of  South  Germany  is  further  known  as  *  High ' 
(Althochdeutsch),  that  of  North  Germany  as  'Low' 
(Altniederdeutsch). 

2.  The  second  stage,  as  seen  in  those  writings  that 
date  from  the  period  1100-1600,  is  known  as  '  Middle  ' 
Gel-man,  the  qualifications  '  High '  and  '  Low '  (Mittel- 
hochdeutsch,  Mittelniederdeutsch)  having  the  same 
meaning  as  before. 

3.  'Modem'  German  (Neuhochdeutsch)  is  usually 
dat^d  from  the  time  of  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546). 
Thru  the  momentum  of  the  Reformation  and  the  force  of 
Luther's  genius  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  gradual- 
ly developed  into  the  standard  literary  language  of  all 
Germany.  In  the  18th  century  this  language  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  thru  the  influence  of  the  great  classical 
writers.  Their  language  is  that  of  to-day,  except  in  some 
minor  details,  while  that  of  Luther  is  much  more  archaic. 
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a.  This  book  deals,  then,  with  Iftte  modem  German — aaythelait- 
guage  of  the  la«t  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  For  the  earlier  periods 
conault  Grimm's  DeaUeht  GTammalik,  1822-40,  i  vola.  ;  of  later  aiid 
smaller  works,  Brauiie's  AUhockdeutKke  Grammatik,  Paul's  MM- 
hachdeutxht  Qrammatilc,  Kluge's  Von  Luther  bis  Leasing,  BIbu* 
Neuhochdeultclit  Qrammatilc  mit  Berliakmchtigung,  etc.,  andBrandi'i 
German  Qrainmar. 

321.  The  titerary  I^anguage  and  the  Dialects.  From 
the  time  of  Luther  the  literary  language  (SchriftsprtLche) 
has  deTeloped  side  by  side  with  the  dialects,  influencing 
them  and  influenced  by  them.  It  is  now  the  langu^ 
of  books  and  journala,  of  schools  and  courte,  and  of  social 
intercourse  among  the  educated.  But  the  dialects,  often 
refeiTed  to,  both  individually  and  collectively,  as  Ihe 
Volkssprache,  are  still  used  by  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

1  i^— ing  to  the  fact  that  the  Schriftsprache  was  not 
'  and  has  never  since  become  identical  with  the 
:  any  one  locality,  but  has  been  developed  and 
by  writers  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  who 
fvn  more  or  leas  upon  the  resources  of  their  pro- 
tmacular,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  distinguisli 
1  all  cases  between  that  which  is  standard  Get- 
that  which  is  dialect. 

i  rules  of  grammar  as  presented  in  the  follo^ng 
st  be  understood  as  referring  primarily  to  liter- 
.  Poetry,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  constraints  of 
presents  frequent  deviations  from  normal  lin- 
sage.  Again,  prose  itself  may  be,  like  poetrj, 
itely  and  dignified,  or  quaint  and  archaic,  or  it 
ct  the  free-and-easy  language  of  common  life. 
;  of  the  deviations  from  normal  usage,  so  far  as 
not  simply  improprieties,  are  either  poetic, 
archaic  or  colloquial. 
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a.  An  excellent  historical  ti-eatise  upon  the  relation  of  literary 
German  to  the  dialects  is  Socin's  Schrift9prac?ie  und  Dialekte. 

222.  Usage  and  Correctness.  Good  German  is  that 
which  is  used  by  good  writers  and  speakers.  There  is  no 
court  of  appeal  higher  than  firmly  established  usage. 
The  chief  function  of  the  grammarian,  therefore,  is  to 
describe  and  explain  the  facts  as  they  are. 

1.  At  the  same  time  every  language  has  its  laws,  its 
principles,  its  historical  tendencies ;  and  that  which  is 
contrary  to  any  of  these  may  properly  be  put  under  the 
ban  by  the  grammarian  and  pronounced  '  incorrect '  or 
*  bad '  —  at  least  until  the  bad  has  prevailed  and  thereby 
become  good.  Thus  grammar  may  furnish  a  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  conflicting  usages  or  new  inventions 
that  have  not  yet  been  genemlly  adopted.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  the  most  of  the  usages  con- 
demned as  bad  can  be  found  in  good  literature.  The 
classics  teem  with  ^  mistakes '  that  defy  the  grammarians. 

a.  On  the  relation  between  the  facts  of  usage  and  the  dogmas  of 
grammar  consult  Andresen^s  Sprachgebrauch  und  SprachricJUigkeit  im 
DevUohen,  Keller^s  Deutacher  Antibarbaru8,  Wustmann^s  Allerharvd 
Sprachdumm?ieiten» 

THE  USE  OF  THE  ARTICLE 

223.  The  Contractions  of  bet  with  a  preceding  word 
grow  out  of  its  lack  of  stress.  The  forms  that  suffer 
apheresis  and  unite  with  a  preceding  preposition  are 
(bc)m,  (ba)^  and  (bc)r,  the  prepositions  an,  in  and  Don  los- 
ing their  n  before  m. 

1.  The  usual  contractions  are  am,  6ctm,  im,  Dom,  jum,  jut 
(the  only  one  with  bcr),  an«,  aufg,  burd^^,  filrS,  tn«  and  um«. 
Less  conmion  are  the  dissyllabic  forms  au^etm,  l^tnterm, 
fiberm,  unterm,  l^intcr^,  ubcrg,  unterg.  All  are  best  written 
without  an  apostrophe. 
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2.  In  familiar  language  the  contractions  are, preferred  to 
the  full  forms,  except  when  bet  has  determinative  or  partic- 
ularising force;  e.g.  im  ®lauben  feft,  firm,  in  (the)  faith: 
but  feft  in  bem  ©lauben,  bafe  b«  50(fnfc£)  unfter6[ic()  fei,  in  tk 
faith  thai  man  is  immoi-tal ;  om  Ufet  b«S  SttjeinS,  o^  the 
banks  of  the  Rh  ine  ;  but  an  bem  Ufti,  too  bet  JBein  Wai^fl,  o'l 
the  bank  where  the  vine  r/rows.  Even  in  such  cases  con- 
traction may  occur;  e.g.  Bom  ^i6}U,  baS  mit  unS  geboren  ifl 
(G.),  of  the  right  that  is  horn  with  us. 

3.  ContractionH  with  a  diasyUabtc  preposition,  also  with  btn  (baib 
ace.  and  dat.)  and  others  not  mentioned  above,  are  common  bi  talk; 
e.g.  untttn  £9dutntn;  rolbtrS  Stct^l;  aufni  Serg;  inlltn  Skater;  burdin 
3Balb;  tiutd)S  (=  buri$  hti)  gttnbeS  Saget. 

4.  The  written  forms  an,  tn,  sometimes  stand  for  an'it,  in'ii,  1.  e.  on 
b«i,  ill  ben  ;  e.  g.  ftg'  bill)  tn  ®fff([  (G.),  teat  younelfin  the  settle;  \\i 
Irarft  fif  tern  gtinb  on  fiopf  {G.),  at  the  head  of  the  trooper.  Iiimich 
cases  there  is  no  omiasion  of  the  article,  the  n  being  pronounced  long. 

6.  The  Bhortened  article  may  attach  itself  to  other  parts  of  speecb 
than  prepositions;  e.g.  ^ab'  ii^  Wfm'i  (^baS)  iSab  gffrgiiet  (S.),Mei3aI 
tkt  bath  for  him;  ii)  IDlff  fll(id)"e  effen  pred)t  iirai^n  (G.),  I  mill  gii 
breakfast  al  once;  «  foD'n  «atfr  ruftn  (Gr.),  he  is  to  call  father. 

224.  Omission  of  btt.  The  definite  article  is  a  weak- 
led  demonstrative.  Its  usual  function  is  to  marl  a 
Dun  as  definite  or  known.  Wlien  the  noun  is  not 
^finite,  or  when  its  definiteness  is  shown  in  some  otiier 
ay,  e.  g.  by  its  meaning  (as  in  the  case  of  proper  names), 
■  by  some  modifier,  or  by  the  general  connection,  ber  is 
it  ordinarily  used,  the  noun  having  either  cili  or  no 
■tide  at  all. 

1.  To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the  use  and  the  omis«ion 
'  ber  coincide  closely  with  the  use  and  omission  of  the  in 
nglish.  Thus  ber  is  regularly  omitted  with  a  noun  limited 
!  a  preceding  genitive  or  possessive ;  e.  g.  be*  SanbeS  SBd^I, 
■e  land's  welfare,  but  baS  2Bofft  bes  SanbeS,  the  welfare  of 
.e  land;  bet  (Suter  t»bc()ftea  (but  bug  ^iSc()fte  bev  ®ater),  tht 
Iffhesf  of  blessings. 
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a.  In  such  case  the  limiting  genitive  itself  must  have  the  article, 
but  exceptions  occur  in  poetry ;  e.  g.  um  @rabe«  ^a&ft  (G.)»  ahout  the 
night  of  the  grave;  Wanbelt  an  Ufer«  ©run  (S.),  on  the  green  of  the 
shore. 

2.  Again,  both  languages  often  omit  the  definite  article 
in  set  phrases  consisting  of  two  nouns  connected  by  and,  or 
where  there  is  an  enumeration  of  objects  belonging  to  the 
same  category;  e.g.  iiber  ©tocf  unb  ©tcin,  over  stock  and 
stone  ;  burd^  ©ebtrg  unb  %o\,  thru  mountain  and  dale  ;  bets 
ge^t  mir  §orcn,  Se^n  unb  2)cn!cn  (G.),  hearing,  seeing  and 
thinking  forsake  vie, 

3.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages 
does  not  correspond,  bcr  being  omitted  whefe  English  em- 
ploys the.    Thus : 

a.  In  certain  prepositional  phrases ;  e.  g.  gen  Often,  toward 
the  east ;  nad^  ©uben,  toward  the  south  ;  nac^  alter  SBeife,  in 
the  old  way ;  in  beutfd^er  (or  in  ber  beutfd^en)  ©>)ra(i^e,  in  the 
German  language.  For  the  converse  of  these  cases,  ber  used 
but  the  omitted,  see  §  229. 

h.  Before  certain  words  of  formal  or  technical  reference ; 
®-g'  folgenber  Sertd^t,  the  following  report ;  gebad^ter  Umftanb, 

ft 

the  above-mentioned  circumstance.  So  also  Uberbringer,  the 
hearer  ;  3in^aber,  the  holder  ;  Unterjeid^net,  the  undersigned  ; 
erft,  the  former ;  le^t,  the  latter;  obig,  the  above;  befagt, 
ertraf^nt,  obgemelbet,  the  aforesaid,  and  others. 

c.  In  the  predicate  sometimes  before  ^aift,  affair,  ®runb, 
ground,  SSeranlaffung,  occasion,  and  some  others ;  e.  g.  ®eben 
ift  @ac^e  be^  Sletd^en  (G.),  giving  is  the  affair  of  the  rich; 

(ber)  ®runb  biefet  Slnna^me  ift  folgenber,  the  ground  of  this 
assumption  is  the  following. 

225.  5Bcr  with  Proper  Names.  The  rule  is,  as  in  Eng- 
lish: No  a-rticle  unless  the  name  is  preceded  by  an 
adjective;  e.g.  im  Sa^re  1770  ging  ®oett)e  wad)  ©trafe- 
burg,  too  cr  ^rber  fenncn  lernte,  in  the  year  1770  Goethe 
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ivent  to  Strassbnrg,  where  he  became  acquainted  v^h 
Herder.  But  one  would  say  bet  jungc  ©oettje,  nat^  bem 
bamal§  franiefifdjcii  Sttafeburg,  ben  fc^on  tierutjinten  ^rkt. 
a.  Such  pliras«e  as  little  Karl,  old  Fritz,  young  Germany,  Brmra 
Heal,  ueed  the  article  in  German  ;  Uius,  bcr  tittnt  Staxi ;  bcr  attc  Jri^; 
bae  jungc  3)eulf(f)lanb  ;  bit  biauiK  Si\tl.  But  jung  @tegfri(b,  ricin  ${(> 
lonb,  and  the  like  (nlth  uninflected  adjective),  occur  in  songs. 

1.  But  a 'familiar' bei  often  stands  before  tlie  names  of 
friends,  neighbors,  acquaintances,  et«.;  e.  g.  ha  ift  ber  'Xd 
(S.),  there  is  Tell ;  iotx  ift  ber  SIBeiglingen  (G.)  ?  who  m  Wets- 
Ihii/en?  The  usage  is  common  in  the  claHsics  where  tlie 
speakers  belong  to  the  common  people. 

a.  The  use  of  btr  before  Christian  names  (ercept  where  ills  needed 
to  show  case)  is  South-German ;  e.  g.  ber  Sajit^tlm  (bit  aScrIa)  t|)  nii^t 
ju  $iauf(,  Wilkelm  (Berta)  U  not  at  home.  Here  the  NorUi-Gernau 
prefeiB  to  omit  the  article,  tho  he  may  use  it  to  show  case,  as  in  iA 
gab  t9  bm  SBtl^etm  (in  ^eda). 

2.  So  also  ber  is  used  before  the  names  of  well-known 

cal  and  tjctitious  charaoters,  especially  with  the  ob- 
ases  of  names  that  are  not  inflect«d;  e.g.  fenn|t  bu 
uft  (G.)  ?  knowest  thou  Faust  ?  bit  ®ebidtfte  beS  §Otaj, 
wwt  of  Horace;  er  [(Helt  gem  ben  §amlet,  likes  to  ploy 
t;  t(^  jie^e  aBiigner  bem  33«t^oDen  boi,  I  prefer  Wag- 
Beethoven. 

he  converse  of  this  process  (treating  a  well-ltnown  proper  nama 
umon  noun)  is  seen  when  a  common  noun,  losing  its  article, 
^  as  it  were,  a  proper  noun ;  e.  g.  Snabc  Ipral^:  ii^  bre^t  Si*; 

Iprad):  id|  fted|(  bid)  (G.);  boy  said:  I'U  pluck  tliee ;  litUerm 
'II  prick  thee;  iinorgeiijJunb  ^ot  ®olb  im  aJhinb,  moriuTiii  hour 
I  in  it»  mouth.     So  also  in  stage  directions ;  e.  g.  gifditttnabc 

(Intm  Satftt  (S.),  (the)  fisherboy  it  rowing  a  boat. 

roper  names  used  appellatively  take  an  article,  as  in  Englleb; 

93(nue  Don  SWilD,  the  Venus  of  Milo ;  bit  ©tjoleaiware  unb  bif 
![f(^(inen  ni(f)t  oft,  the  Shakeapeares  and  the  Goeihes  do  not  ap- 
en. 

fames  of  countries  are  mostly  neuter  and  take  no  ar- 
ilesB  preceded  by  an  inflected  Adjective ;  e.  g.  ©ijanicn 
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1^  mctn  §ctmatlanb,  Spain  w  viy  native  land  y  ganj  S})amcn, 
idl  Spain;  but  baS  fd^dne  ©})amen,  beautiful  Spain. 

a.  On  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  regularly  used  with 
feminine  names  of  countries,  and  with  a  few  that  are  not 
feminine.  Some  of  these  take,  or  may  take,  the  article 
in  English.     Such  are : 

bag  (or  bcr)  ©Ifafe,  Alsalia.  bie  ^f^ormanbie,  Nonnandie 

bic  (Sampagne,  the  Campagna  ber  ^etoponned,  the  Peloponnesus 

bic  ®a§cognc,  Gascony  bic  $fa(j,  the  Palatinate 

bic  ^m,  the  Crimea  bic  Sdjiocij,  Stoitzerland 

bic  fiaufij,  Lusatia  bie  ^artarei,  Tartary 

bic  fictjante,  Me  Levant  bie  5^iirfci,  Turkey 

bic  3RoIbau,  Moldavia  bie  ^alacftei,  PVa/ZacAia 

and  others  in  ei.  So  also  ber  $rei9gau,  t^  Ereisgau,  and  others  in  gau; 
bic  9ieumarf,  t^  Neumark,  and  others  in  mart ;  bic  SBcttcrau,  the  Wet- 
terauj  and  others  in  an ;  bad  ^ogtlanb,  tJie  Vogtland^  bic  9{tcbcr(anbe, 
the  Netfierlands,  and  others  in  (anb,  lanbc.  For  ba«  2!irol,  (the)  Tirolj 
heard  among  the  people,  the  simple  £iro(  is  better. 

b.  Of  names  of  cities  only  ber  ^aag,  £Ae  Hague,  has  the  article. 

c.  Names  of  mountains  take  the  article,  even  those  that  are  with- 
out it  in  English  ;  e.  g.  ber  @inat,  Mt.  Sinai ;  bcr  ^efut),  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

4.  Names  of  seasons,  months,  days  of  the  week  and 
streets  take  the  article;  e.g.  ber  ©ommer  ift  ^in  (S.),  sum- 
mer is  pa^t ;  in  beg  3Kaicg  l^olben  2^agen  (U.),  in  the  lovely 
days  of  May;  am  3Kitth)0ci^,  on  Wednesday  ;  in  ber  ^riebrid^* 
ftra|e,  on  Friedrich  Street. 

a.  But  the  names  of  the  months  omit  bcr  in  phrases  giving  the  time 
of  the  month ;  e.  g.  Slnfang  9Jicirj,  at  the  beginning  of  March;  (Snbe 
%px\\,  at  the  end  of  April;  am  6tcn  3uui,  on  the  6th  of  June.  So  too 
in  certain  prepositional  phrases ;  e.  g.  feit  STldrg,  since  March,  bid  OU 
tober,  tiU  October. 

226.  The  Generic  Article.  With  abstract  nouns,  nouns 
of  material  and  of  class,  verbals  in  en  and  some  others, 
ber  is  used  whenever  the  word  is  taken  in  a  general  and 
not  in  any  specific  or  concrete  sense ;  e.  g.  e§  tebe  bie 
^i{)cit !  e^  tete  ber  SBein  (G.),  long  live  freedom  !  long 
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live  loi-ne!  bic  Slunft  ift  laitg,  baS  Seben  furj  (G.),  art  U 
long,  lift  short ;  bet  HRenj^  i)t  auf3  iidc^fte  mit  ben  ^icrcn 
Uectnanbt  (G,),  rnost  closely  related  to  (the)  anitnah ;  ^ch^ 
fiber  ber  ^tH  unb  bent  JRaunie  (S.).  high  above  time  and  space; 
boS  ©c^aubetn  ift  bet  aWenf^^eit  defter  %eH  (G.),  feeling 
the  thrill  of  awe  is  the  iestpart  of  human  nature. 

1.  But  real  and  apparent  exceptions  to  thia  rule  are  com- 
mon, especially  in  poetry.  When  the  article  is  omitted  it 
Trill  usually  be  found  that  the  noun  is  not  used  in  a  perfect 
ly  general  way,  but  perhaps  partitively,  to  denote  some  of 
the  quality  or  substeace.  Or  it  may  characterize  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  situation,  and  so  lose  its  generic  quality.  Or  the 
omission  may  be  in  the  interest  of  coneiseness ;  e.  g.  bdS 
Xtet  t)at  0UI$  Scniunft  (S.),  the  brute  has  reason  too;  mi 
^Ift  eui^  ©(^6nt»eil  (G.)?  of  what  >ise  to  you  is  beauty?  ^a-- 
fein  ift  $flt(^t  (G.),  existence  is  duty. 

227.  3!er  for  a  Possessive.  Ser  may  take  the  place 
if  a  poBBessive  when  the  connection  shows  clearly  who 
he  possessor  is.  The  usage  occurs  mostly  in  referring 
o  a  part  of  the  body  or  clothing ;  e.  g.  ct  fe^t  btc  ©c^olc 
,n  ben  HRunb  (G.),  he  puts  the  cup  to  his  mouih;  fytttt 
Jflnber  ouf  bent  Stietbe  (G.),  had  rihhons  on  his  coat. 

a.  Where  Che  possessor  is  denoted  by  a  dat.  of  intereet  {£  26Bj,  the 
at-  together  with  the  article  is  equivalent  to  tlie  English  posaesdve ; 
•  g.  btc  S(rl  fcrtHfll  mir  bie  Oftrtn  (G.),  U  splitting  my  ears;  rotnnfe 
ir  in  bif  Shigf  n  If  !in  (G.),  when  they  look  into  your  eyes ;  tt  inhtW 
d)  btn  Sopf,  ke  cudgels  his  brain. 

1.  Very  often,  however,  the  possessive  will  be  found  in 
uch  cases,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  mein  acmer  Sopf  ifl  mir 
lettiiclt  (G.),  my  poor  head  is  erased.  Sometimes  the  meter 
fill  govern  the  choice ;  e.g.  in  jebtn  Guar!  begtcibt  er  feint 
lafe  (G.),  buries  hU  nose  in  every  pile  of  dirt. 

2.  The  use  of  bti  before  SSatfc,  SlHutter,  ©t^lutjltt,  Sftttr,  etc.,  is 
louth-Genoan,  but  very  common  in  the  classics  ;  e.  g.  baS  mug  ®w 
Idlt  btr  aitutlet  logfii  (G.),  you  must  not  ttU  your  mother  that.    The 
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North-Gennan  prefers  a  possessive,  as  in  English.  A  possessive  should 
always  be  ased  when  it  would  not  otherwise  be  clear  whose  father, 
sister,  lover,  etc.,  is  meant. 

228,  The  Distributive  ber  occurs  (chiefly  in  expres- 
sions of  price)  with  the  sense  of  a,  an,  per  ;  e.  g.  c^  f oftct 
jloei  9Karf  ba^  5pfunb,  it  costs  two  marks  a  pound.  So  also 
one  may  say  breimal  bic  SBod^e  (or  in  ber  2Boc!^e,  or  todcfient' 
,  three  times  a  week. 


229.  Prepositional  Phrases  —  a  highly  idiomatic  ele- 
ment of  every  language  —  present  numerous  peculiarities 
in  the  use  of  the  article  which  must  be  learned  by  ob- 
servation. The  following  examples  will  illustrate :  in  bie 
Sirrf)e  ge^cn,  to  go  to  church ;  in  bic  ©d^utc  gc^en,  to  go  to 
school ;  auf  ber  ®^ule,  at  school ;  in  ber  ©c^ute,  in  school ; 
jum  Seifpief,  for  example  ;  jum  3]eit,  in  part ;  cine  jur  grau 
ncl^men,  to  take  one  to  wife,  for  a  wife  ;  einen  jum  ^raft* 
benten  ttjci^len,  to  elect  one  president ;  im  ^immel,  in  heaven 
(but  in  the  sky);  in  ber  $6lle,  in  hell ;  jur  §6 tie,  to  hell; 
im  ^arabiefc,  in  paradise  ;  jur  ®efunbt)eit !  hercs  to  your 
health  !  jur  gtiicfltcfien  SReife  !  here's  to  a  pleasant  journey  ! 

230.  The  Use  of  ein*  The  indefinite  article  is  the 
numeral  cin  weakened  by  loss  of  stress.  It  precedes  all 
other  modifiers  of  its  noun  except  \oA6),  Xoa^  fiir  and  fold), 
and  it  may  precede  fotc!^  (§  135,  1). 

1.  In  talk  the  forms  of  etn  often  suffer  apheresis  of  et  or  even  of 
the  entire  syllable  elri ;  e.  g.  bie  fleUcn  Hug  'ne  (=  cine)  SBor^ut  au«  (S.), 
pvt  ovt  a  picket;  bii  btfl  'n  (=etn)  braoer  ^imbc,  a  good  boy;  e«  mar 
mol  (=  ctnmat)  cin  ^aifer,  t?iere  was  once  an  emperor. 

2.  The  use  of  ein  corresponds  in  the  main  very  closely  to 
that  of  a,  an  (but  see  §§  228,  229,  231).  Thus,  just  as  in 
English,  it  may  go  with  an  abstract  noun  or  a  noun  of  ma- 
terial to  denote  a  particular  case  or  a  concrete  object ;  e.  g. 

tine  ^eube,  a  joy;  eine  <Bi)'6ri\)ixt,  a  beauty;  ein  ®Ia«,  a 
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0l<us.  So,  too,  it  may  go  with  a  proper  name,  having  then 
the  senee  of  one  such  as  ;  e.  g.  bae  Wait  txntm  ©(fillet  unmog; 
lid^,  that  woiilil  he  iinpoaaUile  fof  n  Sekiller. 

a.  With  verbal  nouiiB  tin  often  serves  to  emphasize  tlie  vehemence, 
the  frequent  repptitioii,  or  the  long  continuance  of  an  action;  e.g. 
bat  ift  (In  @tilrinrn  (G.),  that  U  a  Uorming,  i.  e.  hoia  vie  go  ttormug; 
6a8  IDOr  ein  Spajitttn  (G.),  that  was  a  walking,  i.  e.  they  viert  oiioojj 
vuOking  together;  nun  joU  ti  an  (in  @i^fib((ftwlt*n  (G.),  noio  we'll  pro- 
ceed to  a  CTOekiTig  ofakulla. 

231.  The  Omission  of  tin.  In  the  predicate,  and  also 
after  cIS,  eiil  is  apt  to  he  omitted  before  an  unmodified 
noun  denoting  yocation,  rank,  character,  station  in  life, 
lesB  often  before  one  denoting  nationality ;  e.  g.  mciii 
SBniber  ift  ©olbot  (G,),  my  brother  is  a  soldier;  ex  ftoro  oli 
Shrift  (O.),  he  died  a  Christian. 

1.  Jf  the  noun  is  modified  by  an  adjective  or  a  genitive, 
ein  is  generally  used  unless  noun  and  modifier  form  a  let 
phrase ;  e.  g.  tx  ift  ein  gro&er  Slit^ter,  a  great  poet ;  but  et 

■ufeifi^ei:  ©olljat,  foniglicfier  9tat,  5Uitfllieb  be^  SKeit^gtagl,  kt 

a  Prussian  soldier,  (a)  royal  councillor,  (a)  memheT  <if 

rliamenf. 

a.   Exceptiona  to  both  the  above  rules  ft 

it  the  Grimm  Dictionary  merely  says  the  article  ma^  drop  oi 

;h  cases. 

232.  Repetition  of  the  Article.  If  the  article  is  ub«I 
fore  the  first  of  two  or  more  nouns  connected  in  tlie 
me  construction,  it  must  be  repeated  with  each  fol- 
wing  noun  if  there  is  change  of  gender;  e.  g.  ber  Sfr 
)  unb  bie  Satfetiti,  the  king  and  the  empress  ;  bet  ©trom, 
i  SWeer,  ba§  ©atj  gofjijrt  bem  fiijnig  (S.),  tin  river,  the  m, 
',  salt  belong  to  the  king. 

1.  If  there  is  no  change  of  gender  the  repetition  may  be 
<pensed  with,  and  viuat  be  if  the  two  nouns  refer  to  th« 
ne  person  or  thing;  e.g.  ber  Satfet  unb  Jliinig,  the  m- 
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peror  and  king  (one  person),  but  ber  ^aifer  unb  ber  Kdntg, 
two  persons ;  eine  griin*  unb  tuei^e  S^al^ne,  a  green-and-white 
banner^  but  eine  griine  unb  eine  tt)ei^e  S^al^ne,  a  green  and  a 
white  banner, 

2.  The  rule  of  repetition  applies  also  to  adjectives  and 
possessives ;  e.  g.  guter  SBein  unb  gute^  33ier,  good  trine  and 
(good)  beer ;  bie  S^i^f^^ft  fiir  beutfd^e^  Slltertum  unb  beutfd^e 
2itetaturgefci^i(i^te,  Journal  for  Gennan  Antiquity  and  (Ger- 
man) Literary  History ;  fein  l^ol^er  ©ang,  fein'  eble  ©eftalt 
(G.),  his  lofty  stride,  his  noble  form.  But  an  uninflected  ad- 
jective need  not  be  repeated ;  e.  g.  j^at  ©ie  gut  SBier  unb 
SBein  (U.)  ?  have  you  good  beer  and  wine  ? 

a.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  repetition  are  common  in  poetry  and 
in  talk;  e.  g.  tt)a«  foU  aW  ber  @(^merj  unb  ?uft  (G.)  ?  what  means  ail 
the  pain  and  pleasure  f 
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233.  Gender  as  Determined  by  Meaning.  The  brief 
statement  in  §  75  may  be  expanded  as  foUov^s : 

1.  Masculine  are  names  of  males,  points  of  the  compass, 
stones,  winds,  seasons,  months  and  days  of  the  week ;  e.  g. 
Slann,  man  ;  ©tier,  bull ;  §engft,  stallion  ;  ©ber,  boar  ;  33dr, 
bear  ;  SQaf)Xl,  cock  ;  3florb,  north  or  north  wind  ;  ^ief el,  flint ; 
®xanxi,  granite  ;  3!&\nUx,  winter  ;  ^\ilx,July;  3R\ii)n)0(i),  Wed- 
nesday. 

2.  Feminine  are  the  names  of  females,  most  trees  and 
flowers  (especially  those  ending  in  e),  most  German  rivers, 
and  nearly  all  abstract  terms ;  e.  g.  ^u^,  cow  ;  ©tute,  mare  ; 
Ban,  sow ;  §enne,  hen  ;  Sud^e,  beech ;  ©id^e,  oak ;  9ieIIe, 
pink;  ^onau,  Danuhe ;  %ViQtrib,  virtue ;  3ma6)t, powe7\ 

a.  Conspicuous  exceptions  are  the  neuters  SScib  and  f^rauengimmer, 
woman,  ^lahd^en,  girl,  and  grauletn,  young  lady.  The  female  of  the 
larger  animals  usually  has,  where  sex  is  to  be  distinguished,  a  separate 
name ;  see  examples  above.  But  many  names  of  small  animals  are 
fern,  without  thought  of  sex  ;  e.  g.  ajiauS,  mouse ;  ^atte,  rat ;  ^a^e, 
cot;  ©d^Iange,  swike;  iRad^tigatt,  nigJUingale. 
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6.  Notable  eiceptioua  to  the  rule  for  (ierman  rivers  are  btr  SV^ 
b»r  mtain,  itr  Sltcfot.  Non-German  rivers  are  mostly  maa.,  bu 
are  hm.  ;  e.  g.  btr  Wtl,  3n6i18,  ©Oitflte,  Drtnotp,  &ubfon,  aJiiffilfiBIl 
iibtr  ;  but  bi(  ffiio,  SBolflo,  Stint,  Solrt,  S^diilt  {Tltama). 

3.  Neuter  are  names  of  animals  which   designate  t 
Bpecies  or  the  joung  without  reference  to  seK ;  also  nam 
uf  cities  and  countriea  (but  see  S  ^'^^,  3).  moat  names 
materials,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  all  words  not  proper! 
Douns  which  are  used  as  nouns ;  e.g.  SUnb,  child ;  91inb,oi 
of  the  genus  i-wt  .■  St^Wein,  hog,  swine ;  JJet'el,  J"? ,"  $f"* 
hone;  ^uUeti, «>/( ;  Siw^'^-,  fowl  j  bag  fc&Bne  ijiaris,  fteairiiyo 
Paris;    baS  neue    JStalien,  ntw   Italy;    §dIj,  wood;  M, 
elotk;  baStunbe  i,  the  round  s  ;  baS  ©(jetulieten,  spetfu/aii 
i^r  etuifleS  5ffiet»  unb  9(rf),   (/leir  eternal  woe  and  alas;  iii 
@ttllbt(^rin,  the  rendezvous. 

234.  Gender  as  Determined  by  Form.     The  few  im 

pie  rules  given  in   Part  I    (§§79,  83,  88,  93)  may 
recapitulated  and  amplified  as  follows : 

1.  Masculine  are  most  monosyllabic  nouns  formed  witboin 
iffix  from  a  verbal  root,  notms  in  e  denoting  persoaa  or  1 
limals,  and  nouns  of  agency  or  station  in  er,  let,  iter ;  alao  i 
lose  in  el  denoting  instrument,  those  in  en  that  are  not  in- 
aitives,  and  those  in  xij,  ig,  ling  and  ri<^ ;  e.g.  Sunll 
Viibiri),  league;  S(^u{l  (ft^lie^en),  shot;  Slote,  messmijer; 
Mt,lion;  ©e^er,  seer;  SSiitger,  miixen  ;  Sellner,  icaUer; 
thtl,l«eer;  "^ttitl,  brush  ;  ®axttn,  garden  ;  ^]i\ir\,  bourn ; 
ittiii},  pinion  ;  S.a^Q,  cage  ;  '$iii\tiinQ,  profligate  ;  ^iUtriA, 
n-ant. 

a.  Only  a  few  monosyllabic  derivatives  froiQ  verbal  roots  are  fem. 
'  neu.,  and  those  mostly  have  a  mas.  counterpart  from  the  same 
ol :  cf .  bat  ©i^Iog,  caalle,  btt  ©C^litfi,  end ;  bai  ©otib,  boruL,  and  btt 
linb,  league;  bit  3^%  wimber,  and  b(r  3otl,  toU. 

b.  Nouns  in  er  that  do  not  denote  agency  or  statioii  are  of  all  gtn- 
iis;  e.  g.  ber  ^abti,  quarrel;  iit  9ber,  vein;  bag  Stubtr,  oar. 

2.  Feminine  are  a  multitude  of  nonns  in  t,  many  in  t,  uul 
few  in  niS  and  \al  (see  below  under  3) ;  also  all  in  ei,  tin, 
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(feit,  feit,  in,  fd^aft,  ung  and  the  foreign  suffixes  age,  ie,  (t)ion, 
if ;  e.  g.  ©J)rac^C,  speech ;  ©ute,  goodness ;  ^raft,  force  ; 
SSilbni^,  desert ;  3!)ran0fal,  oppression ;  3tbtci,  abbey;  5Kale= 
Xix,  painting  ;  ^xt\f)t\t,  freedo7n  ;  QtliQUxi,  blessediiess  ;  ?os 
h)in,  Zioness  ;  greunbf d^aft,  friendship  ;  SBarnung,  warning  ; 
^ajfage,  parage;  5Partie,  match;  ^Ration,  nation;  3Rufif, 
miisic, 

3.  Neuter  are  diminutives  in  cj^en  and  (ein,  most  nouns  in 
fal,  fel,  ni^  and  turn,  and  most  of  those  with  prefix  ge ;  e.  g. 
Wcibi^tn,  girl;  grdulcin,  young  lady;  Sabfal,  refreshment; 
SRdtfel,  riddle;  SBSad^^tum,  growth;  ©ebirge,  mountain-range; 
©elubbe,  vow  ;  ®i\6)'\i,fate, 

a.  Of  nouns  in  fat,  1)rangfat,  oppression^  ^ii^fal,  trouble,  and  XtUh* 
\q\,  eviction,  are  now  usually  fern. ;  of  those  in  \ei,  @top|fI,  stopper,  is 
mas. ;  of  those  in  turn,  3rrtuni,  error,  and  9Jeic^tum,  riches,  are  mas. 
On  nouns  in  nid  see  below,  §  237,  2. 

6.  While  most  nouns  with  the  prefix  ge  are  neu.,  especially  if  they 
have  the  suffix  t,  there  are  some,  both  with  and  without  the  suffix, 
that  are  mas.  or  fern.;  e.g.  ber  Ocfang,  song;  bcr  &t\pitU,  playmate; 
bie  ®<fa^r,  danger ;  bie  Oemeinbe,  community, 

236.  Gender  of  Compounds.  The  most  important 
exceptions  to  the  principle  that  compounds  have  the 
gender  of  their  final  element  are  as  follows : 

1.  Several  words  whicn  seem  to  he  compounded  with 
9Rut,  m.,  7nind  are  feminine,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
modern  mut  represents  two  words  of  the  older  language, 
namely  muot,,  m.,  and  muoti,  f.  Hence  usually  in  modem 
German  bie  Slnmut,  agreeaJbleness  ;  bie  3!)emut,  humility  ;  bie 
(but  also  ber)  ©ro^mut,  magnanimity;  bie  ©anftmut,  gentle- 
ness ;  bie  SBel^mut,  sadness;  but  ber  ®belmut,  nobility;  bet 
:§elbenmut,  heroism^  and  others. 

o..  ^rmut,  f.,  poverty,  is  not  a  compound  of  SD^ut,  but  an  abstract 
from  arm,  poor  (hence  5lrm=ut,  not  Slr«mut). 

2.  ajie  Slnttoort,  ansiver,  but  ba«  S33ort,  word;  ber  Slbfc^eu, 
horror^  but  bie  ©d^eu,  timidity ;  bet  SKitttDod^,  Wednesday ^ 
but  bie  SBod^e^  week. 


L. 
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8.  Compounds  of  "XtH,  m.  n^part,  vary  somewhat  fixedly 
in  gender.  Thus  firbteit,  inheritanee,  @egentei(,  counterpart, 
and  §interteil,  back  part,  are  generally  neuter,  while  anteil, 
share,  ^eftanbteil,  element,  SBotteil,  advantage,  and  most 
others  are  prevailingly  maacnline. 

a.  Urtetl,  n.,  judgment,  is  not  a  compound  of  £(!(,  but  from  trttt' 
Un,  a^udge.     Cf.  ordeal. 

A:  Compound  names  of  places  are  neuter  r^ardleas  of 
the  final  elemMit ;  thus  ber  Serg,  mountain,  and  bl«  Siirg, 
ciiatU;  but  ^reibetg  and  ^^teifcurg  (names  of  cities)  are  botli 
neuter.  The  statement  does  not  apply  to  appellative  nouns 
like  bie  Sartburg,  the  {castle  of)  Wartburg. 

236.  Gender  of  Borrowed  Words.  The  general  rule 
is  that  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  retaiu  the 
gender  they  had  at  home ;  thus  ber  iptieflet,  priest,  from 
Gk.-Lat.  presbyter;  bet  X\k\,  title,  from  Lat.  titulus; 
bie  SHufe,  from  rosa;  ba5  §:lo\tei,  convent,  iromclatistnm; 
*—"  ^-ft,  festival,  from  festum. 

ery  often,  however,  a  foreign  wonl  ba«  changed  iU  gender  to 
with  that  of  other  German  words  of  similar  form  or  meaning ; 
;  6f[i9,  vinegar,  from  Lat.  aceium,  n.,  becauae  other  words  in 
das.;  B(i:  fibrptt,  body,  from  corpux,  n.,  on  account  of  J(c?(ib; 
,  lilj/,  from  tilium,  n.,  because  it  comes  from  the  plu.  lUia,  and 
unes  of  flowers  are  fern. ;  bie  9tuminer,  number,  from  numena, 
w:count  of  bie  >{a^I ;  ia6  Sami'l,  camtl,  from  cam4luM,  m.,  be- 
Iher  specific  names  of  large  animals  are  neuter. 
1  other  cases  the  change  of  gender  is  less  easj  to  account  for ; 
8  Sttiuji,  cross,  from  crux,  f.;  tit  SBoutr,  xoall,  from  munu,  m.; 
1,  ecAo,  from  echo,  !.;  bit  ^mitl,  poini,  from  punctum,  n.;  tat 
leaius,  from  t'r.  le  g^nie, 

'orAa  borrowed  from  the  English,  which  has  no  grammsticsl 
left,  are  given  a  gender  from  real  or  fancied  analogies  ;  e.  g. 
fjleat,  following  Bo8  Minbfldli^  ;  bet  ©ItUt  or  ©trett,  following 
J  bie  «iD  ;  bie  or  baS  gatm  ;  bit  or  baS  Spotl. 

,  Variable  Gender.  The  cases  may  be  grouped 
four  heads,  as  follows: 
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1.  Without  variation  of  meaning  or  form.  The  varia- 
tion of  gender  is  mostly  dialectic,  or  due,  in  the  case  of  bor- 
rowed words,  to  the  following  of  uncertain  analogies.  A 
few  examples  among  scores  (the  usual  gender  being  given 
first)  are : 

Sngel,  f .  m.  JUh-hook  ^at^e'ber,  m.  n.  f.  rostrum 

©arome'ter,  m.  n.  barometer  SReter,  m.  n.  metre 

©crci^,  m.  n.  realm  Otter,  m.  f.  otter 

Gutter,  f.  m.  butter  $ult,  m.  n.  desk 

(Joliba't,  n.  m.  celibacy  @ofa,  m.  n.  sofa 

^(og,  n.  m.  raft  Seller,  m.  n.  plate 

iamin,  m.  n.  chimney  Ungejiflm,  m.  f.  n.  molerice 

Samtmi,  m.  n.  carnival  SS^am9,  n.  m.  jacket 

^axitx,  m.  n.  prison  S^^^^^f  ™'  ^'  ornament 

a.  The  South-German  puts  ben  Gutter  upon  bad  Speller,  instead  of 
Me  ©utter  upon  ben  XeUtx,  Rhenish  Prussians  say  bag  S'Jegenfdilrm, 
umbreUa,  and  bte  ^aflorat,  parsonage,  instead  of  the  usual  ber  9{egen« 
f(^trm  and  ba9  $af!orat ;  and  so  on.    Cf .  Andresen,  p.  37  ft. 

2.  With  variation  of  meaning.  Here  two  sub-groups  are 
to  be  distinguished : 

a.  One  and  the  same  word  has  become  differentiated  in 
meaning  and  associated  different  meanings  with  different 
genders.     Noteworthy  examples  are  : 

^nb,  n.  bandy  bond,  m.  volume  $ate,  m.  godfather,  f.  godmother 

^(fe(,  m.  humpback,  f.  knob  (Sc^ttb,  m.  n.  shield,  n.  m.  sign 

Sunb,  m.  league,  n.  bundle  @c^A)u(fl,  m.  bombast,  f.  swelling 

d^or,  m.  ch/yrus,  n.  m.  choir  @ee,  m.  lake,  f .  sea 

gtur,  m.  area,  t.  field  @teuer,  f.  tax,  n.  rudder 

®ift,  n.  m.  poison,  t  dowry  Xet(,  m.  part,  n.  share 

©e^aft,  m.  conte)}ts,  n.  m.  salary  ^Serbienfl,  n.  merit,  m.  pay 

?o^n,  m.  reward,  n.  m.  wages  SBe^r,  f.  defense,  n.  weir 
Ort,  m.  pULce,  m.  n.  village 

(1.)  Here  belong  nouns  in  x\.%  which  are  apt  to  be  neu.  if  they  de- 
note something  concrete,  but  fern,  if  they  denote  a  state  or  an  action. 
Thus  a  number  of  them  are  pretty  uniformly  fem.,  as  ^eforgniS, 
ajuiety;  (SrIaubntS,  permission;  35crbammni«,  damnation.  Others  are 
both  neu.  and  fem.,  as  ba«  @r!enntni«,  the  thing  cognized,  ble  @r!ennt« 
nt«,  t?ie  act  of  cognizing  ;  ba«  (grfparni^,  that  which  is  saved,  ble  ©rtpor* 
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nie,  the  act  of  taving.    So  aim  bat  and  bit  ^rgtmiB,  vexation;  8tfuB< 
nli,  cmthoriti/ ;  fBtilimnumli,  tolicUude ;  iCSagniti,  venture,  and  oiben 

ii.  Two  different  words  with  different  meaningB  and 
different  genders  have  come  to  liave  tlie  same  form.  Note- 
worthy  examples  are : 


3tp,  m.  nigldmare,  f.  alp 
SautT,  m.  peatant.  n.  m.  bird-cage 
Qtit,  m-  heir,  n,  inheritaru^e 
^tbt,  m.  heathen,  t.  heath 
$ut,  m.  hat,  f.  guard 
£i(ftr,  ni.  jam,  1.  pine 
Sottft,  m.  ataggeri,  n.  jacket 
fiunbf,  m.  customer,  t.  knotaledge 
S(it((,  m.  conductor,  t.  I<«lfler 
3RarT,  f.  TnorJt,  ma-fch,  n.  marrom 
SRorfi^,  m.  marc  A,  [.  marsh 

8.  With  variation  of  form  but  not  of  meaning,  save  as 
one  form  may  be  rare,  archaic  or  poetical.  Here  belong  s 
number  of  pairs,  such  as: 


SDtall,  m.  ma^,  I.  fodder 
*Dt(f((r,  ra.  measurer,  n.  knife 
JUoilitnt,  m-  mtmieat,  n.  fatUfr 
Zifysi,  Di'  uncle,  n.  m.  t.  awm 
S(H,  m.  rice,  n.  twig 
©(^au«,  m.  sAoiuer,  m.  n.  »*«i 
Stiff,  ra.  peg.a.  foundatim 
tOM,  m.  dew,  n.  rope 
lor,  m.  /ool,  n.  gate 
SBeiV,  w-  f-  hawk,  t.  amsecrdioa 


$tadcn,  ID.  and  Sarfe,  t-  cAeek 
nd  edf,  f.  corner 
n.  and  Sam,  t.  cart 
to.  and  $fo|l(,  f.  post 
a.  and  $Df(e,  f-  drollery 
I.  and  Oiiape,  f .  tassel 
.  and  OutUf,  f.  spHny 
and  9tt^,  t.  crark 


®^«ben,  m.  and  @d|(rbe,  f.  p"'- 

©i^iaf,  m.  and  ©*1fi(t,  f.  lempJt 
©diurj,  m.  and  ®<ftiltje,  f.  aprtm 
©pad,  m.  and  ©polte,  f.  cltfl 
©patwn,  m.  and  ©pocrt,  f-  ipc' 
Itupp,  m.  and  Xruppf,  f,  troop 
3(^,m.and3e^(,f.  toe 
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DefectiTC  Number.     In  Gei-raan,  as  in  Englist 
ouns  are  used  only  in  the  singular,  as  @lud,  '"to- 
ilers only  in  the  plural,  as  2tUtt,  peoplt. 
"he  nouns  that  lack  a  plural  are  mainly  abstracts  aoA 
of   material,  as   ©iite,  goodness;  33let,  lead;  ©trob, 

But  many  such  words  form  a  plural  with  concrete 
g,  just  as  in  English;   e.g.  ©i^Bnlfeiten,  beauties. 
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a.  In  the  older  language  abstracts  formed  a  plu.  much  more  freely 
than  now  —  a  state  of  affairs  from  which  several  stereotyped  phrases 
have  survived  to  the  present  time.  These  old  plurals,  being  no  longer 
felt  as  regular  case-forms,  are  often  written  with  small  initial,  but  the 
government  rules  are  not  altogether  consistent.  Examples  are:  gu 
©unpen  (gunpcn),  in  favor  of ;  oon  ®ottc8  @naben,  by  God's  grace ;  in 
@^ren  fatten,  hold  in  honor;  gu  @c^ttlben  (fd^ulben)  fommcn  laffcn,  incur 
blame;  oon  flatten  gc^cn,  go  off;  gu  flatten  fommcn,  be  of  use ;  ©on  ^Wm 
(noten),  of  necessity.  So  also  several  titles ;  as  (Sucr  @nabcn,  Your 
Grace;  ^oc^tDiirbcn,  Worship;  ^crrfd^aftcn,  master,  mistress,  people 
of  the  house  (said  by  servants). 

h.  Certain  nouns  that  lack  a  plu.  of  regular  formation  substitute 
therefor  a  compound  ;  e.  g.  ^ob,  death,  pi.  !£obe«faIIe,  lit.  cases  of 
death;  ?ebcn,  life  =  biography ^  pi.  I?cben«0cfcftlcftten  ;  2)anf,  thanks, 
pi.  ©anffagungen  ;  gcuer^^re,  pi.  geuer«briinflc ;  ^at,  counsel,  pi.  9^at= 
fd^Iage.  ^anten,  buildings,  is  the  pi.  not  of  ^an,  m.,  but  of  the  little 
used  53aute,  f . 

2.  The  nouns  that  lack  the  singular  are  fewer.  Further 
examples  are :  ©Item,  parents  ;  ©ebriibcr,  brothers  (mostly 
in  names  of  firms) ;  ®cfci^it)iftcr,  hrother{s)  and  sister(s) ;  also 
several  names  of  diseases,  as  Slattern,  smallpox;  ?fJlafern, 
measles;  Slotcin,  German  measles;  and  of  festivals,  as 
^crien,  vacation;  Dftem,  Easter;  ^fingften,  Whitsuntide; 
®eil^nacl^ten,  Christmas.  The  last  three  take  a  singular  verb. 
Some  nouns  have  a  singular,  but  are  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural,  as  3^^^!^"/  *'^^«^<^^/  Sinfiinfte,  hicome;  Srieffd^aftcn, 
letters. 

a.  ?eute  takes  the  place  of  2Ranncr  in  the  plu.  of  several  com- 
pounds of  iOiann,  if  sex  is  not  thought  of  ;  e.  g.  ^anfmann,  merchant, 
^aufieute,  tradespeople,  but  ^aufmanner  if  men  are  meant.  So  (gbcl= 
leute,  gentry,  but  (Sbelmfinncr,  noblemen.  Others,  as  ©taatSmann,  states- 
man, Siebcrmonn,  honest  man,  admit  only  the  plu.  in  SWanncr. 

b.  Several  English  nouns  that  are  only  plu.  correspond  to  German 
nouns  that  are  sing :  e.  g.  bic  ^6]txe,  the  shears;  bie  B^^^^G^/  ^^^  tongs; 
bie  3(f(^e,  the  ashes ;  hex  @riinfo^(,  the  greens ;  bic  Oclbfud^t,  the  yellows, 
bie  $^^ftf,  physics,  and  some  other  names  of  sciences  in  ics. 

239.  Duplicate  Forms  in  the  Plural.  Several  nouns 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural.  The  cases  are  of  three 
kinds,  namely : 
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1.  Alternative  forms  without  difference  of  gender  or  meaning ;  e.  g. 
%a\>tn,  thread,  pi.  ^aben  or  gfiben ;  ©ett,  bed,  pi.  ©etten  or  ©ette.  See 
§§  274,  1,  and  278,  1,  a. 

2.  Different  forms  for  different  genders.  Thus,  of  words  that  fail 
under  §  237,  1,  if  the  gender  varies  between  mas.  and  neu.,  the  plu. 
will  remain  the  same,  but  if  it  varies  between  mas.  and  fem.  or  be- 
tween neu.  and  fem.,  there  will  be  a  separate  form  for  the  fem. ;  e.  g. 
btf  %nqtl,  flah-hook,  has  pi.  bie  ^ngefo,  but  bet  %ii^tl  has  bte  SCngel. 
Again,  from  the  words  under  §  237,  3,  the  pi.  of  be r  Clued  is  bie  Cuelle 
(rare),  that  of  bie  Cuefle,  bie  Cuellen  ;  bet  Cuafi,  pi.  bie  Ouafie,  but  bie 
Cuafle^  pi.  bie  Cuafletu 

3.  Different  forms  associated  with  different  meanings ;  e.  g.  from 
bfl*  ©aub,  ribbon,  bond,  pi.  ©anbe,  bonds,  but  SBanber,  rMons,  See 
!  276. 

240.  The  Singular  for  the  Plural.  A  masculine  or 
neuter  noun  of  measure  (denoting  weight,  height,  extent, 
amount,  etc.)  usually  stands  in  the  singular,  or  what 
appears  to  be  the  singular,  after  a  numeral ;  e.  g.  jlDei 
5Pfunb  %tt,  two  pounds  of  tea ;  fed^g  gu^  I|0(^,  six  feet 
high;  brcimd,  i.e.  brci  3RaI,  three  tirtus;  cin  ^ccr  tjon 
20,000  Warn,  an  army  of  WfiOO  men. 

a.  With  the  measures  of  time,  3a^r,  year,  So^r^unbcrt,  century, 
Tlonai,  month,  the  pi.  is  more  common,  but  the  sing,  not  rare.  So 
also  with  (Scftritt,  pace,  and  pfennig,  penny;  thus  brei  3a^re,  fe(^« 
SWonate,  ^unbert  @d^ritte,  fflnf  ^fcnnige,  are  better  than  brel  3al^r,  jet^S 
SKonat,  etc. 

1.  Feminine  nouns  of  this  kind  stand  in  the  plural ;  thus 
brei  5!ReiIen  entf ernt,  three  miles  distant ;  f/mtx  ®tten  ^\i6),  two 
yards  of  cloth.  Except,  however,  SKarf ,  mark,  and  some- 
times §anb,  hand.  Thus  one  says  e§  foftet  brei  3Warf ;  ba§ 
$ferb  ift  16  §anb  (or  §anbe)  l^oci^,  the  horse  is  16  hands 
high, 

a.  Formerly  monosyllabic  neuters  such  as  $funb,  WoX,  3Q^r,  S3u4, 
f^ag,  SSR(x%  and  also  the  mas.  SJ^aiin^  formed  a  pi.  just  like  the  sing. ; 
so  tfiat  fiiiif  ^funb,  jel^n  3a^r,  ^unbert  SD^ann,  are  really  pi.  tho  not  now 
felt  as  such.  Other  masculines  have  followed  the  analogy  of  these  ; 
e.  g.  5u6,  @(^rltt,  ^oVi,  ^o^f  (gttjei  ^o^)f  ^e^I,  two  heads  of  cabbage). 
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2.  In  speaking  of  the  joint  activity  or  concern  of  several 
subjects  German  often  uses  the  singular  where  English  pre- 
fers the  plural ;  e.  g.  alle  erl^oben  bie  §anb,  all  raised  their 
hands  ;  t)iele  betloten  ba^  Scben,  many  lost  their  lives, 

3.  English  plurals  such  as  the  second  and  third  days,  the  fourth 
andjifth  verses,  should  be  given  in  German  by  the  singular  ;  bet  gtue ite 
mtb  ber  britte  Xa^  ;  ber  tierte  unb  ber  fiinfte  $er9. 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  CASES 
THE  NOMINATIVE 

241.  The  Nominatiye  as  Subject.  The  grammatical 
subject  of  a  sentence  is  put  in  the  nominative;  e.  g. 
ber  SRanu  I|at  rcd^t,  the  man  is  right. 

a.  For  the  omission  of  the  subject  see  §  302 ;  for  the  subject  anti- 
cipated by  ed;  §  303,  3 ;  for  the  nom.  and  other  cases  in  apposition, 
270. 


242.  The  Predicate  Nominatiye.  The  nominative  is 
used  in  the  predicate  after  certain  intransitive  and 
passive  verbs ;  e.  g.  ba^  ift  ber  red^tc  SKann,  that  is  the 
right  man;  e^  tperbe  Sic^t,  let  there  he  light;  ic^  l)cifec  ^ 
J)ottor,  /  am  called  doctor ;  ba^  Sinb  tonxbt  fi!arl  gctauft, 
the  child  was  christened  Karl. 

1.  The  verbs  that  take  a  predicate  nominative  (without 
aU)  are  fein,  biciben,  l^ci^en,  luerbcn,  and  passive  verbs  of 
calling,  such  as  nenncn,  rufen,  fd^elten,  fd^imjjfen,  tan^tn. 

a.  A  few  others,  as  bilnfcn,  gtanjcn,  erfcfteinen,  fc^einen,  sometimes 
take  this  construction;  e.  g.  i^r  ^ut,  ber  i^m  einc  ^ronc  fcftlen  (Richter), 
h^  hat  which  seemed  to  him  a  crown  ;  itid^t  ein  ^inb  bin  t(^  erfc^teiten 
(6.),  not  (flw)  a  child  have  I  come  forth ;  gtanje  (sc.  bic  $ocfie)  ber  jd^bnfte 
©tern  (G.),  let  it  shine  {as)  the  fairest  star.  But  in  these  cases  one 
would  ordinarily  say  :  tote  eine  ^rone,  al«  ^inb,  al8  fc^Snpcr  @tern. 

b.  After  loerben,  in  the  sense  of  be  changed  into,  one  often  meets  a 
dat.  with  )u  instead  of  a  predicate  nom. ;  e.  g.  ha  n^erben  SBeiber  gu 

dnen(S.),  then  women  become  hyenas;  (^lUd  unb  Ungliicf  to\xh  )ur 
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'Grille  (G.),  become  a  whim.  With  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  electing, 
appointing  etc.  this  is  the  regular  constraction ;  e.g.  er  luurbe  jum 
^rfiftbenten  ermft^It,  he  waa  dected  preaiderU.    Cf .  §  265,  2,  a. 

c.  For  the  exceptional  predicate  nom.  after  an  infinitive  depending 
on  (affen,  as  in  lag  mid^  bf  in  gre unb  fetn,  let  me  be  thy  friend,  see  §  366, 
1,  c.  • 

2.   A  much  greater  number  of  verbs  may  be  followed  by 

a  predicate  nominative  with   aid  denoting  the  character, 

3apacity^  form,  or  with  U)ie  denoting  the  manner,  in  which 

the  subject  acts,  appears,  or  is  acted  upon ;  e.  g.  cr  ftarb  al^ 

G^rift  (G.),  he  died  a  Christian  ;  er  ftarb  U)ie  tin  Qi)x\\t  =  h^ 

died  like  a  Christian. 

a.  This  construction  with  aid  or  wie  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  apposiUonal  predicate.     See  §  271. 

243.  The  Nominative  in  Address  and  Exclamations. 
The  nominative  is  the  case  of  direct  address,  and 
usually  of  exclamations ;  e.  g.  xf)x  fc^lDcbt,  i^r  ®ciftcr, 
ncbcn  mir  (G.)>  V^  ^^^  hovering  near  me,  ye  spirits  ;  ftjclc^ 
©d^aufpiel !  abcr  ad^ !  cin  ©d^aufpicl  nur  (G.) !  what  a  spec- 
tacle !  but,  alas,  only  a  spectacle  ! 

244.  The  Nominative  Absolute,  so  common  in  Eng- 
lish, is  in  German  a  rare  construction,  occurring  only 
with  one  or  two  participles ;  e.  g.  xoxi  allc  freuen  un^,  a\x^ 
gcnommcn  bu  (Gr.),  we  are  all  glad,  you  excepted  ;  e^  finb 
unfer  furtf,  unbcrcd^net  bcr  SSorfi^cnbe,  there  are  five  of  us, 
the  chairman  not  counted, 

1.  The  usual  case  absolute  is  the  ace.  (§  267).  Thus,  in  the  last 
two  examples  the  more  idiomatic  construction  is :  tuir  aUt  frf uen  un9, 
btd^  audgenoinmen ;  ed  ftitb  unfer  fitnf^  ben  $$otft^enben  unberec^net. 

THE  GENITIVE 

245.  The  genitive  limits  or  complements  the  mean- 
ing of,  and  so  is  said  to  depend  upon,  nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  verbs  and  prepositions.  It  is  also  used  with 
an  interjection  in  exclamations. 
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246.  The  Adnominal  Genitive,  translatable  usually  by 
the  possessive  or  the  objective  with  o/,  denotes  a  great 
variety  of  relations,  of  which  the  more  important  are 
indicated  below.     We  have : 

1.  The  partitive  genitive,  denoting  a  whole  of  which  the 
Doun  limited  forms  a  part ;  e.  g.  ein  %z\l  be^  6^or^  (G.),  a 
part  of  the  chorus :  meinc  §dlftc  beine§  ®ram^  (S.),  my  half 
of  thy  sorrow ;  2^onncn  ®oIbc§  (S.),  tons  of  gold;  bie^  ©lag 
beg  ti^itn  SBeineg  (G.),  this  glass  of  the  genuine  vnne, 

a.  But  after  nouns  of  number,  weight,  measure,  kind,  the 
alder  partitive  genitive  has  for  the  most  part  given  way  to 
simple  apposition ;  thus  one  no  longer  says  brei  $funb  ©ol- 
beg,  three  pounds  of  gold,  but  brei  ^funb  ®oIb  ;  not  ein  ©lag 
SBeineg,  for  a  glass  of  wine,  but  ein  ©lag  5IBein ;  not,  with 
Lessing,  eine  nt\xt  2lrt  ^axA^,  a  new  kind  of  quarrel,  but  eine 
neue  %xi  ^avX,  If  the  word  limited  has  an  inflected  modi- 
fier, either  the  genitive  or  the  appositional  construction  is 
proper ;  e.  g.  eine  ^IJlenge  frdl(^Iid^er  (or  fro^lid^e)  i!inber,  a 
^owd  of  happy  children ;  ein  ©lag  falten  SBafferg,  or  falteg 
JBaffer,  a  glass  of  cold  water.     See  §  272,  1. 

b.  For  the  partitive  gen.  with  adjectives  and  pronouns  see  §  263  ; 
with  verbs,  §  250. 

2.  The  objective  genitive,  with  verbal  nouns,  denoting 
Ihe  object  of  the  action ;  e.g.  bie  S^eilung  ber  @rbe,  the  par- 
Htion  of  the  eaHh ;  -bie  ©r^ebung  beg  SKenfd^engefd^led^tg,  the 
Uevation  of  the  human  race, 

a.  A  genitive  limiting  a  verbal  noun  and  denoting  the  subject  of 
the  action  is  called,  by  way  of  contrast,  '  subjective ' ;  e.  g.  bo* 
Bf^en  beg  ^inbfg,  the  blowing  of  the  wind ;  bie  ^rl^ebung  @uropa9  gegen 
Rapoleon,  the  rise  of  Europe  against  Napoleon.  Both  a  subjective 
ind  an  objective  gen.  may  depend  on  the  same  noun  ;  e.  g.  Sidmartfd 
tdfung  beg  ^roblemg,  Bismarck's  solution  of  the  problem, 

b.  Ab  in  English,  the  objective  gen.  follows  its  noun  ;  thus  ®otte0 
Sebe  can  only  mean  God's  love,  while  bie  ?iebe  ®otte«  may  mean  either 
jman^s)  love  of  God  or  God^s  love  (of  man).  For  the  objective  gen.  one 
»n  often  substitute  a  preposition  with  its  case ;  e.  g.  bie  gurcfft  t)or 
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bent  Zoht,  the  fear  of  death;   bie  2iebe  ju  ®ott.    This  sabetitation 
should  always  be  made  when  necessary  to  avoid  ambiguity.- 

8.  The  genitive  of  characteristic ;  e.  g.  ber  ^itngling  eblen 
©efiil^Ied  (G.),  the  youth  of  noble  feeling ;  bied  ipau^  bed 
®Ianje§,  this  house  of  splendor, 

a.  In  the  predicate  this  gen.  often  stands  alone,  the  noun  upon 
which  it  would  depend  being  omitted ;  e.  g.  er  tfi  niebrtger  ^bfunft,  he 
is  of  low  origin;  left  bin  guter  S)lnge»  I  am  in  good  spirits;  bad  Sort 
ifi  fatftllcften  ©cf  Alecfttfi,  the  word  is  of  the  neuter  gender. 

4.  The  genitive  of  specification,  telling  wherein  the  nooa 
consists,  or  limiting  its  generality  by  means  of  a  more  defi- 
nite term ;  e.  g.  bad  SHcd^t  ber  freien  gorfd^ung,  the  right  of 
free  investigation  ;  ber  ©d^nee  bed  2llterd,  the  snows  of  old 
age  ;  bed  §affed  ^raft,  bie  3D!ad^t  ber  Siebe  (G.),  the  force  of 
hate,  the  power  of  love.  So  also  with  substantive  adjec- 
tives ;  e.  g.  ber  Seiname  bed  ®ro^en,  the  sobriquet  (of)  the 
great ;  bad  ?Prabif  at  bed  ©d^5nen,  the  predicate  (of)  the  beaU' 
tifuL 

a.  This  genitive  is  also  called  '  appositional.'  Proper 
names  do  not  take  this  construction,  but  stand  in  apposi- 
tion ;  e.  g.  bie  ©tabt  ?Parid,  the  city  of  Paris  ;  bad  Konigrei^ 
©ad^fen,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony;  ber  3Ronat  3Kdrj,  the 
month  of  March. 

5.  The  possessive  genitive,  denoting  the  owner,  author, 
proprietor;  e.  g.  bad  ^an^  meined  3Saterd,  my  father's  house; 
©d^itterd  3:ea,  Schiller's  Tell  •  bed  Sanbftogtd  SReiter,  the  gap- 
ernor^s  troopers. 

a.  The  noun  limited  is  sometimes  to  be  supplied  from  the  context ; 
e.  g.  bocft  beffcr  ift'«;  Iftr  faflt  in  @ottc«  ^anb  q1«  in  ber  SWcnfcften  (S.),  bui 
it  is  better  that  you  fail  irUo  the  hand  of  God  than  into  (that)  of  men. 
Or  it  may  be  represented  by  a  demonstrative  ;  e.  g.  felnc  3>bea(e  fink 
Immer  nod^  bie  unfered  Golfed,  his  ideals  are  still  those  of  our  people. 

b.  By  the  omission  of  a  noun  meaning  property,  or  the  like,  the 
possessive  genitive  often  comes  to  stand  alone  in  the  predicate  ;  e.  g. 
gebt  bcm  ^aijer,  n)a«  bc«  ^aiferS  ift,  give  to  the  emperor  what  is  the  em- 
peror's; ber  33ube  njar  bc«  iBogt«  (S.),  the  boy  was  the  governor's;  bit 
blfl  be«  5tobe«,  you  are  a  d^  man  /  bifl  bu  be«  XeufelS  ?  are  you  crat^f 
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c.  In  familiar  language  this  gen.  is  often  replaced  by  a  possessive 
agreement  with  the  governing  noun ;  e.  g.  in  bcm  SBolf  feinf  m  2elb 

\t.),  in  the  wolfs  body;  auf  ber  gortuna  (dat)  t^rem  ©d^iff  (S.),  on 
yrtuve'8  ship.  So  also  a  possessive  may  stand  pleonasticially  after 
le  gen. ;  e.  g.  tiimm  meinen  ^ting  unb  gib  tntr  bed  SDZaJord  fetnen  bafilt 
«.),  take  my  ring  and  give  me  the  Major^sfor  it. 

d.  Note  also  the  colloquial  ellipsis  in  id^  toax  ^eute  bet  Tt^Utx9, 1 
08  at  {the)  Miillers^  to-day,  1.  e.  at  his  (their)  house. 

6.  The  genitive  of  connection  —  a  general  term  which, 
I  here  used,  is  meant  to  include  the  ideas  of  cause,  origin, 
)lationship,  appurtenance,  and  any  others  that  do  not  fall 
[early  under  one  of  the  preceding  heads ;  e.  g.  ba^  Sid^t  ber 
jonnc,  the  light  of  the  sun ;  ber  Slul^m  ber  2)eutfd^en,  the 
loi'y  of  the  Germajis  ;  ber  ©ijjfel  be^  Sergei,  the  top  of  the 
vountain  ;  ber  ©ol^n  be^  ^onig^,  the  son  of  the  king, 

247.  The  Dative  with  tion  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Geni- 
Ive.  For  the  genitive  in  most  of  the  uses  described  in 
he  last  section  it  is  possible  to  substitute  t)on  with  the 
ative.  The  consti-uction  with  t)on  belongs  more  to 
^miliar  language  and  is  gaining  upon  the  more  elegant 
enitive.  Thus  in  the  following  cases,  all  from  good 
rriters,  the  genitive  would  be  better :  S)tc  Urfcrd^cn  t)OU 
icfem  SKangcI  (Herder),  the  causes  of  this  lack;  §err  t)on 
inen  ^anblungen  (Gr.),  master  of  his  actions;  bic  3Jta6)t 
on  Stom  (Ranke),  the  power  of  Rome  ;  bie  einc  ©eite  tjom 
\an§  (Gr.),  one  side  of  the  house.  But  in  some  cases  the 
onstruction  with  t)on  is  to  be  preferred,  namely : 

1.  In  certain  expressions  of  rank  and  title;  e.g.  ber 
ionig  t)on  ©ad^fen,  the  King  of  Saxony ;  bie  Sw^flf^^w  bon 
)rlean§,  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  but  2)o!tor  ber  ?pi^iIofo^)l^ie, 
octor  of  philosophy, 

2.  When  the  case,  if  it  were  genitive,  would  not  be 
tear;  e.g.  bie  SeDolferung  Don  ?Pari^,  the  population  of 
\ris;  bie  2lnfj)rud^e  t)on  5D?enfcl^en,  bie  nid^t^  befi^en,  the 
laims  of  people  who  own  nothing. 
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8.  To  avoid  a  genitive  depending  upon  a  genitive ;  e.  g. 
ber  (Srbe  Don  feine«  SBater^  mutigcm  ®eifte,  the  inheritor  ofhk 
fathef^s  courageous  spirit  (instead  of  ber  @rbe  bed  mutigei 
®etfte«  feined  3Sater«);  ber  ©o^n  Don  einem  Setter  bed  gro^ea 
^id^terd^  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  the  great  poet ;  einer  Don  bej 
^rinjen  Stdten  (L.),  one  of  the  princess  counsellors. 

4.  When  the  limiting  genitive,  if  it  were  used,  would  be 
separated  from  its  noun;  e.g.  Don  unfrer  ^artei  toar  fcin 
^reunb  gegentodrtig,  there  wa^  no  friend  of  our  party  presemi, 

5.  To  denote  material  or  characteristic ;  e.  g.  ba§  3Rans 
teld^en  Don  ftarrer  ©eibe  (G.),  the  cape  of  stiff  sUk;  ein  3Rann 
Don  feftem  Sl^ara!ter^  a  man  of  solid  character. 

248.  The  Genitive  as  Sole  Object  of  Verbs.  A  nuim 
ber  of  verbs  take,  or  may  take,  a  genitive  as  sole  ob' 
jeet ;  e.  g.  gebcnfc  beig  ©abbattagcd,  remember  the  sabhaik 
day ;  fd^one  meiner,  spare  me  ;  i(^  bebarf  S^re^  93ciftanbe5» 

/  need  your  assistance. 

i 

1.  This  construction  is  on  the  wane.  It  is  found  in  tbtf 
classics,  and  may  still  occur,  in  stately  writing,  after  a  prettf 
large  number  of  verbs.  But  the  most  of  them  admit,  o«i 
even  prefer,  besides  the  genitive,  some  other  construction. 
Such  are  (the  alternative  being  put  in  brackets)  : 

ad^tcn,  heed  [auf,  ace]  genefen,  gitie  birth  to 

bcbilrfen,  need  [ace.]  gcnlegen,  enjoy  [ace.] 

bege^rctt,  desire  [ace]  getoa^rcn,  perceive  [ace] 

braud^en,  need  [ace]  barren,  wait  [auf,  ace] 

banlen,  thank  [ace]  Ijiiten,  guard  [ace] 

benfcn,  think  [an,  ace]  lad^en,  laugh  [ilbcr,  ace] 

entbe^rcn,  lack  [ace]  mangetn,  la^k  [ace] 

entraten,  lack  [ace]  pflcgctt,  attend  to  [ace] 

ermangchi,  lack  [ace]  fd^onen,  spare  [ace] 

ertoa^ncn,  mention  [ace]  f)30tten,  mock  [fiber,  ace] 

frol^Iodten,  exult  [fiber,  ace]  flerben,  die  [an,  dat.] 

gebrau(f)en,  use  [ace]  (tter)fc^Ien,  miss  [ace] 

gebcufen,  think  Dergeffen, /org^ct  [ace] 
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oerloitgen,  denre  [nad^,  dat]  tualten,  rule  [iiber,  ace.] 

marten,  guard  [ace.]  marten,  wait  [auf,  ace.] 

xoai^xne^mtn,  perceive  [ace.] 

a.  Sometimes  difference  of  meaning  is  associated  with  difference  of 
oonstmction.  Thus  lad^en  and  fpotten  are  apt  to  take  the  gen.  when 
used  figuratively  in  the  sense  make  lighl  of;  e.  g.  ic^  locate  uber  ben 
@)xtg,  laughed  at  the  joke,  but  (ac^te  feiner  !S)ro^ungen,  made  light  ofhia 
threats.  Of.  farther  feined  ^rnted  tuarten,  attend  to  one's  business^  but 
ouf  ben  3ufl  toaxttn,  wait  for  the  train ;  ber  9tu^e' pffegen,  take  rent,  but 
elnen  ^anfen  pflegen,  nurse  a  sick  person, 

h.  The  gen.  as  sole  object  is  for  the  most  part  a  gen.  of  cause,  de- 
noting that  which  occasions  the  activity  or  state  denoted  by  the  verb ; 
hence  ^ungerd  flerben,  die  of  hunger,  and  e inc«  bofcn  !£obe8  flerben,  die 
011  eoU  death.  Some  cases  which  might  seem  to  come  under  this  head 
are  partitive  genitives ;  e.  g.  fl(^  9latd  er^olen,  get  advice  (§  250) ;  others 
are  adverbial ;  e.  g.  bed  @(aubend  leben,  live  in  the  faith  (§  261).  Diffi- 
cult to  classify  is  ^erflecfend  j^ielen,  play  hide  and  seek. 

249.  The  Genitive  as  Secondary  Object  occurs  with 
nmnerous  verbs  in  connection  with  an  accusative ;  e.  g. 
ic^  frcuc  mid^  bcinc^  §eil^,  /  rejoice  in  thy  salvation; 
toelc^  anbrer  ©flnbe  tiagt  ba^  ^j  btd^  an  (S.)  ?  of  what 
other  sin  does  thy  heart  a^ccuse  thee  ?     The  verbs  are : 

1.  Verbs  of  'judicial  action'  and  their  kind,  the  genitive 
denoting  that  of  which  some  one  is  accused,  convicted,  ad- 
monished, deemed  worthy,  etc.     Such  are : 

anHagen,  oceu^  U9\pxcd)tn,  acquit  Dertlagen,  accuse 

(ele^ren,  inform  nia^nen,  admonish  (ocr)lo^nen,  reward 

Mc^iben,  inform  flberfii^rcn,  convict  tjerftd^em,  assure 

ftef(!^nO)iQen,  accuse  iiber^ben^  exempt  t>ergett)if[ern,  assure 

bejif^tigen,  cuxtise  ilbertoeifen,  convict  njflrbigen,  deen  worthy 

freifprec^en,  a4:guit  flbergeugeu,  convince  get^en,  accuse 

a.  ^le^ren  occurs  in  such  locutions  as  man  l)at  mid^  eine9  anbern 
bele^rt,  I  am  otherwise  advised,  ^efc^etben  in  the  same  sense  is  now 
qiuunt.  Uber^eugen^  Derjtd^ern  and  verbs  of  acquitting  may  take  the 
dat.  with  Don  instead  of  the  gen.  ^erftc^em  admits  also  a  dat.  of  the 
person  and  an  ace.  of  the  thing :  ic^  uerftc^re  bir  metne  !£et(na^nie,  I 
assure  you  of  my  sympathy,  instead  of  ic^  uerftc^re  bi(^  meiner  XtiU 
na^me.    Tla\fncn  usually  takes  an  with  ace. 
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2.  Several  verbs  of  separation  or  deprivation,  the  geni- 
tive denoting  that  of  which  some  one  is  deprived.  Such 
are:  ! 


beraubcn,  rob 
entblnben,  release 
entblbgeu,  deprive 
entftebcn,  relieve 


entlaben,  relieve 
enttaffcn,  dismiss 
entlapcn,  relieve 
cnttebigen,  exempt 


cutjcfeen,  dispossess 
entttJb^ncn,  loean 
terjagen,  drive  out 
Dfrttjcijcn,  banish 


cntftclben,  divest 

a.  (gntbinben,  *bl5§en,  *^cben,  4affcn,  may  take  a  dat.  with  oon. 
(Sntlaffeti  admits  three  constructions :  thus  to  dismiss  one  from  serwe 
is  elnen  felnc«  S)lcnpc«,  or  oom  2)lcnf!e,  or  au8  bem  2)icnflc  cnttefffiL 
Other  compounds  of  ent  take  a  dat.  of  the  person ,  and  an  ace.  of  the 
thing.     See  §  268,  2. 

3.  A  moltitade  of  reflexive  verbs  vrith  meanings  too  va* 
rious  to  classify.     Such  are : 


fic^  abtun,  renounce 
anmageti,  claim 
annc^mcu,  take  charge 
bebienen^  make  use 
bef[el6(lg)cn,  attend  to 
begebeti,  renounce 
bemSd^tlgen,  get  possession 
hemti^exn,  get  control 
befd^elben,  acquiesce  in 
bcfinncn,  bethink  one's  self 
entaugcnt,  renounce 
cnt^attcn,  refrain  from 
cntleblgcn,  acquit  one's  self 
entfc^tegen,  get  rid 
entfinnen,  recollect 
erbarmen,  pity 
erbreiflen,  dare  to  do 


fxdj  erfreti^cn,  dare  to  do 
(cr)freiicn,  enjoy 
erlnncrn,  remember 
erfii^ncn,  dare  to  do 
crttJcl^rcn,  keep  from 
getropen,  expect 
rfl^men,  boast 
fd^amen,  be  ashamed 
iibcrftcbcn,  boast 
utttcrfangen,     1       dare  to 
untertriuben,    i     undertake 
tjcnneffen,  dare  to  do 
ijermuten,  expect 
Dcrfel^cn,  expect 
(t)er)troftcn,  acquiesce  in 
tjcrttJegen,  dare  to  do 
weigcrn,  refuse 


a.  Some  of  these  verbs  admit  other  constructions ;  e.  g.  p(^  (fr)« 
freucn,  vu^men,  fd^ameu,  the  ace.  with  iiber ;  fid^  anmagcn,  the  dat.  of 
the  reflexive  and  the  ace.  of  the  thing.  @rlnnern,  with  ace,  forjul 
evinneru,  with  gen.,  is  a  North-German  provincialism. 

4.  Certain  impersonal  verbs  of  feeling,  the  genitive  giv- 
ing the  cause  of  the  emotion ;  e.  g.  mid^  jammert  feinei  9tot, 
I  pity  his  distress.  Such  are,  letting  mid^  represent  the  va- 
riable personal  object : 
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ei  bauert  mi(^,  I  pity  ed  QtlH^tt  mid^,  I  desire 

e«  efelt  mid^,  I  am  disgusted  e«  jammert  mid^,  /pity 

e«  erbannt  micft,  Jl)%  c8  reut  mld^,  I  regret 

ed  DerDriegt  mic^,  I  am  annoyed 

a.  With  the  most  of  these  verbs  the  gen.  is  becoming  quaint,  and 
IBer  with  the  ace.  or  tuegen  with  the  gen.  (with  geliipct,  iiad)  and  the 
lat.)  is  preferred.  Note  finally  e«  (t)er)Io^nt  ji(§  ber  iWil^c,  it  is  worth 
he  trouble. 

250.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  Verbs.  At  an  ear- 
ier  period  several  verbs  might  take  a  genitive  to  denote 
liat  the  object  was  affected  only  in  part ;  e.  g.  beig  SBrote^, 
►r  SBrot^,  cffcn,  to  eat  breads  manger  du  pain,  where  one 
irould  now  say  Srot  or  tjom  93rotc  or  ettpa^  93rot  cffcn ;  er 
|i6t  fcincS  S3rote  ben  Strmcn  (Lu.),  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to 
%e  poor, 

I.  But  this  construction  is  now  obsolete  or  quaint,  except  perhaps 
ifter  genie^en  (cf .  §  248).  Where  it  occurs  in  the  classics  it  is  usually 
leld  tx)  be  a  Grecism  or  Gallicism  ;  e.  g.  brad^te  bte  Wi\xiitx  bed  ^evr^ 
l{^cn  Si^eined  (G.),  brought  {some)  of  the  noble  wine;  e8  fc^enftc  bcr 
Bourne  beS  ^)erlenben  SBelnS  (S.),  poured  out  (some)  of  the  sparkling 
vine. 

a.  But  a  few  isolated  phrases  survive  in  common  use ;  e.  g.  fid^ 
fUit%  erl^olen,  get  advice. 

251.  The  Adverbial  Genitive.  The  genitive  is  used 
inth  verbs  to  denote  various  adverbial  relations : 

1.  Pla<;e;  e.g.  je^t  gel^e  jeber  fcincg  SBcgeg  (S.),  now  let 
\aAih  go  his  way ;  ba^  J)reif en  bte  ©driller  allerorten  (G.),  the 
indents  praise  that  everywhere. 

a.  The  adverbial  gen.  of  place  is  no  longer  common,  except  in  the 
>hrase  aflerortett  (allerortd).  Where  it  occurs  in  the  classics  after  ge^en, 
dmmen,  gie^en,  and  other  verbs  of  motion,  present  usage  prefers  the 
kcc.  (§  266).  Goethe  sometimes  forces  German  idiom  a  little  in  his 
ise  of  this  construction  ;  e.  g.  bad  ip  bc8  l2onbc«  nid^t  bcr  ©raud^,  t?iat  is 
lot  the  custom  in  these  parts  {Faust,  1.  2949,  bed  $!anbed  being  =  I)ier 
(tt  ?anbe) ;  gWnijen  broben  florcr  (  =  In  bcr  florcn)  9^ad^t,  shine  up  there 
'm,  the  clear  night  (ibid.  1.  4647). 
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2.  Time;  e.g.  bie  Slotc  t)erfommelten  ftd^  be«  5Blitta0^(G.), 
the  councillors  assembled  at  noon;  2^a0C^  Sttbcit,  Stbcnbi 
®dfte  (^Oj  '''^'*^  ^y  ^^y>  guests  at  night, 

a.  This  use  of  the  gen.  is  very  common  in  certain  set  phrases ;  e-g., 
eined  %(x%t%,  one  day;  etned  llbeubd,  one  evening;  bornitttagd, /ore- 
noons;  abenbd,  evenings;  nac^td,  at  night;  neuerbtngd  (i.  e.  rum 
!5)inge,  with  adverbial  «),  recently;  ©on  alter*  l^er,  from  of  old;  w 
alter*,  anciently.  On  the  ace.  of  time,  as  compared  with  the  gen, 
see  §  266,  2,  a. 

3.  Manner  and  degree;  e.g.  nad)  Uri  fal^r'  id^  fte^enboi, 
^^ed  (S.),  I  vdll  go  to  Uri  without  delay  ;  meinc^  3Bif[eBJ 
ift  ed  ha§  erfte  9JJal,  so  far  as  I  knoio,  it  is  the  first  time, 

a.  Here  the  phrases  are  still  more  numerous ;  e.  g.  fetne^toegi  &v 
no  means ;  glfldtUc^erttJelfe,  happily^  and  others  in  ^tueife ;  gewiffff' 
magen,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  others  in  ^mageu  (gen.  of  Ttafi);  oSitt 
bingS,  to  be  sure ;  unoerric^teter  @ac^e,  in  vain,  with  errand  unaccow 
plished ;  meinerjeit*  on  my  part ;  mcine*  @ra extend,  in  my  opiruoii 
bergeftalt,  in  such  a  way ;  be9  tveitereii;  in  detail, 

252.  The  Complementary   Genitive  with  Adjectives. 
Certain  adjectives  may  take  a  genitive  to  eomplemei 
their  meaning ;  e.  g.  bcig  &t^uf)U  x\\d)t  nific^tig  ftanJ)  i 
ba  (S.),  I  stood  there  riot  able  to  control  my  feelings;  ba| 
[ie  be^  S)range^  mixV  [inb  (S.),  that  they  are  tired  oj 
oppression, 

1.  The  adjectives  that  take  the  genitive  express  for 
most  part  the  ideas  of  power,  possession,  knowledge,  capft'j 
city,  abundance  and  their  opposites.     Such  ^re  (includii 
their  compounds  with  nn): 


anftc^tig;  in  sight 
hax,  bare 
bebiirftig,  in  need 
benSttgt,  in  need 
betuugt,  conscious 
blog,  bare 
eintg,  agreed 
eingeben!,  mindful 


f(i^tg,  capable 
frei,/re6 
fro^,  glad 
gebent  mindful 
gctua^r,  aware 
getuSrtig,  expectant 
gettjlg,  certain 
getuo^nt,  used 


erfa^ren,  experienced  l^ab^aft,  in  possession 


Inne,  percipient 
funbig,  acquainted 

(eer,  empty 

Io«,  free 

mac^tlg,  able  to  contrdl 

miibe,  tired 

quitt,  done 

fatt,  sated 
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fc^uibig,  guilty  t^erbdd^tig,  suspicious  X>oVi,full 

fk^r,  certain  t)er(uftig^  lacking  xocxt,  worth 

teU^ft,  partaking  t)ermutenb,  expectant  iDiirbig,  worthy 

nberbruffig,  weary  t)erft(^ett,  assured 

a.  Several  of  these  adjectives,  when  used  predicatively,  may  take 
an  ace.  instead  of  a  gen. ;  namely,  anfttffttg,  genja^r,  gewo^nt,  l^ab^oft, 
bine,  109,  fatt,  Dermutenb,  totxt;  e.g.  q(^  mic^  bie  ^tt  anftd^tig  tourb^ 
(Platen),  when  the  fairy  noticed  (became  observant  of)  me;  ben  ^ofeii 
rnib  fie  lo«  (G.),  iJiey  are  rid  of  the  EvU  One;  bad  iuar  ble  TlUf^t  nld^t 
mert  (G.),  jiot  worth  the  trouble,  — This  construction  originated  thus : 
The  old  gen.  t»  in  id^  bin  e9  U)8, 1  am  rid  of  it^  and  similar  locutions, 
came  to  be  felt  as  an  ace,  and  this  led  to  the  use  of  a  real  ace.  in 
place  of  ed  ;  i.  e.  the  misunderstood  id^  bin  ed  (od  drew  after  it  tc^  bin 
(09  ^ing  \o%, 

b.  grci,  leer,  and  (o«  may  be  followed  by  Don,  and  ffi^ig  by  gu. 
SBurbig  and  untuiirbig  occur  sometimes  with  a  dat. ;  e.  g.  nic^td  if!  tu 
uem  9Rann  untDilrbiger  (L.),  more  unworthy  of  a  man, 

c.  Adverbs  that  govern  the  gen.  will  be  treated  as  prepositions. 
See  §  376. 

253.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  Adjectives,  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.  A  genitive  of  the  whole  may  occur  after 
numerals,  after  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  ad- 
jectives, and  after  adjectives  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative ;  e.  g.  ffmf  unfrc^  Drbcn^,  five  of  our  order ;  - 
allcr  gutcn  Singe  finb  brei,  of  all  good  things  there  are 
three  ;  unfcr  eincr,  one  of  us  ;  bcr  JDadern  3Ranner  t)iele  (S.), 
miny  hrave  men;  bcr  fc^tedlid^ftc  ber  ©d^reden  (S.),  the 
most  terrible  of  terrors. 

1.  After  «a  numeral  the  partitive  genitive  is  no  longer 
common  except  when  the  numeral  agrees  with  a  noun  un- 
derstood. Thus  for  ncun  ganjer  ^oifXt  (L.),  iiine  whole  years^ 
one  would  now  say  neun  ganje  "^o&ixt.  But  ncun  unfrer  @c= 
fellf(^aft,  nine  of  our  company^  or  jtoanjig  ber  bcften,  twenty 
of  the  besty  is  good  usage,  tho  the  dative  with  Don  or  unter 
also  occurs. 

2.  The  pronouns  and  pronominals  which  admit  a  parti- 
tive genitive  are  mx,  toeld^,  \oa^,  aU,  anber-,  beib-,  ein,  einig-. 
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Mid)',  ettoad,  genug,  jeb-,  fein,  mand^,  me^rer-,  nic^t^,  biel  aad 
n)enig.  But  the  most  of  these  admit  also  Don  or  unter  with 
the  dative,  and  this  is  the  preferred  constmctioa  with 
jemanb  and  ntemanb.  I 

a.  The  old  partitive  genitive  of  an  adjective  after  ntd^tS 
(cf.  §  320,  2),  tttoai,  and  other  indeclinables,  ceased  long 
ago  to  be  felt  as  a  genitive,  and  is  now  treated  as  an  appos- 
itive ;  e.  g.  ju  h)a^  Sefferm  fmb  h)ir  geboren  (S.),  we  are  bom 
far  something  better,  Goethe's  ju  U)a^  3tt\itn  (for  $Reuem, 
Faust,  1.  3254)  is  for  the  rime's  sake. 

b.  So  also  in  such  expressions  as  \oa^  SSunber^^  what 
(of)  wonder,  toa^  2^eufcte,  what  the  deuce,  etc.,  the  genitive, 
ceasing  to  be  felt  as  such,  dropped  its  case-ending  and  be- 
came an  appositive;  hence  h)a«  SBunber,  \oa^  2^eufel,  toa§ 
§en!er,  h)a«  3{a\xh  {Faust,  1.  6549). 

c.  The  form  anberd,  eZse,  remains  unchanged  after  xotx,  j[entanb,itU' 
inanb  ;  e.  g.  xotx  anberd,  who  else ;  init  niemanb  anberd  (not  anberm). 

8.  A  partitive  genitive  may  occur  after  certain  adverbs 

of  place ;  e.  g.  tool^in  bc^  SBege^,  tvhither  away ;  tvof)tt  bc^ 

Sanbed^  from  what  part  of  the  country  ;  U)0  anbcr§  o?t  anberS: 

too,  elsewhere  ;  nirgenb  anbcrd,  nowhere  else, 

4.  Quite  anomalous  is  Ooethe^s  use  of.  a  partitive  gen.  with  ^Snfi|) 
hi  Faust^  L  8098 :  3^t:  ^abt  ber  grcunbc  ^fiiipg,  you  home  friends  in 
aMiTidance, 

254.  The  Genitive  with  Prepositions.  A  large  num- 
ber of  prepositions  and  prepositional  adverbs  govern  the 
genitive.     For  a  list  with  illustrations,  see  §§  376-7. 

255.  The  Genitive  in  Exclamations.  After  an  in- 
terjection the  genitive  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
occasion  of  the  feeling ;  e.  g.  o  ber  ungliicffeligen  ©tunbc ! 
oh,  the  unhappy  hour  !  pfui  be^^  956feiuici^t§ !  (nit  upon  the 
villain  ! 

1.  This  construction  is  distinctly  literary,  and  is  becoming  rare 
even  m  poetry.  Common  language  prefers  the  nom.,  or  else  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase  ;  e.  g.  mlt  eurem  ®o(bc  (S.),  ovt  upon  your  gold  I  ^jfui 
fiber  bi(4 1  fie  upon  you  I 
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256.  The  dative  depends  upon  verbs,  adjectives  and 
prepositions,  rarely  upon  nouns  and  interjections.  Its 
name,  from  the  Latin  ca»us  dativv^^  implies  that  it  is 
the  case  of  giving^  i.  e.  of  the  indirect  object.  But  it 
has  other  functions  also. 

257.  The  Dative  with  Verbs :  Sole  Object.  A  large 
number  of  intransitive  verbs,  take  a  single  object,  or 
complement  of  their  meaning,  in  the  dative ;  e.  g.  id) 
bmilc  bit,  /  thank  thee ;  ben  OiJttcrn  ^glcid^'  id^  nid^t  (G.), 
/  wm  not  like  the  gods;  mir  tt)irb  nad^gcfc^t  (S.),  /  am 
followed. 

1.  The  verbs  that  take  the  dative  as  sole  object  express 
such  ideas  as  motion  or  effort  toward  and  away  from  ;  dis- 
appearance, lack ;  appurtenance,  fitness,  suitability ;  pleas- 
ure and  displeasure ;  friendly,  gracious,  or  submissive  ac- 
tion, and  the  reverse ;  resemblance  and  correspondence. 
Some  have  English  equivalents  that  need  no  preposition 
and  may  seem  to  be  transitive ;  others  require  in  English  a 
preposition,  usually  to.     Such  are : 

ft^nein,  resemble  folgen,  follow 

auttuorten,  answer         froramen,  ben^ 
begegiifn,  meet  gebil^ren,  b^ 

gefallen,  plectae 

geftoren,  belong 

gc^orci^en,  obey 

genflgen,  suffice 

gcf(]^c^en,  happen 

(ge)jicraen,  become 

glaubcn,  believe 

gleid^en,  resemble 

groflcn,  be  angry 

^clfen,  help 

a.  ^ntlDorten  takes  a  dat  of  the  person  only:  what  one  answers 
stands  in  the  ace,  that  to  which  one  answers  in  the  ace.  with  auf ; 
e.  g.  antmorte  mir,  answer  me;  antroorte  auf  nteine  grage,  answer  my 


be^gfu,  please 
betommen,  bfftt, 
banten,  thank 
blcnen.  serve 
broken,  threaten 
biinten,  seem 
ertiegen,  siiccumb 
{tx)^tintn,  appear 
fe^Icn,  fail 
fluc^en,  curse 


l)nlbiflen,  pay  homage 
mangein,  be  lacking 
na^en,  approach 
xvX^tn,  ben^ 
paffen,^ 
fcj^aben,  injure 
\6)mt\d:ielnf  flatter 
tro^cn,  de/y 
(t)er)trauen,  trust 
totiiiitn,  yield 
toe^ren,  defend 
gilrnen,  be  angry 
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queatiim ;  a  antltiortdc  mit  hint  ®Hb(,  he  anaviered  me  not  a  ^UoWe 
—  SSegtflntn  occurs  in  the  clashes  witb  the  ace.  — ^nkn  =  DnAinbn 
may  have  an  ace.  of  the  IbJngi  e.g.  If^  (utr)tiante  l^m  mtin  @li)it,I 
ovse  to  him  my  kapptnets.  ~&hxubtn  takee  the  dat.  of  the  penoD  in 
the  sense  of  belitBe,  the  ace.  with  an  in  tliat  of  belieoe  in  (but  in  Fmi, 
I.  3434,  lA  fliaiibf  i^ii  =  /  betietx  in  him).  —  SManfltln  now  usually  hu 
a  dat.  of  the  person,  the  thing  needed  being  in  the  nom.  or  daL  villi 
an  ;  e.  g.  mir  maugtU  (Stlb,  or  tS  mangtlt  mir  an  ®tlb,  instead  of  |j| 
manelc  bee  &tlbet  (g  248,  l). 

2.  A  still  larger  niunber  of  verbs,  with  meanings  eiimlat 
to  those  mentioned  above,  take  the  dative  in  virtue  of  their 
oompoaitioD  with  one  of  the  prefixes  an,  auf,  au#,  bei,  tin, 
tnt,  tntgegen,  mi^,  naU),  untei,  ber,  boi,  boian,  botauS,  tcihi, 
ju,  juDor.  Examples  are:  afige^en,  be  lacking ;  ange^eTn, 
belong;  auffaDen,  surprise;  auSWtidjien,  evade;  feeijjflii^len, 
support;  einfaHen,  occur;  entge^cn,  escape;  entgegeneileit, 
hasten  toward ;  mi^faUen,  displease  ;  nac^fte^en,  be  inferior; 
untetliegen,  succumb ;  betft^iuinben,  vanish ;  botbeugen,  pn- 
vent;  borans  and  voiau^ge^en,  precede;  wiberfttljen,  repel; 
gueilen,  haMen  to ;  juuortommen,  anticipate. 

a.  Verbal  phrases  with  similar  meanings  may  also  take  the  dat. ; 
~  g.  (inem  jn  ^ilfr  tomnicn,  come  to  the  aid  of  one ;  fiiicm  jur  <S.\fn  V 

i^tn,  redound  to  one'i  credit.     Cf.  §  269,  2. 

258.  The  Dative  with  Verbs :  Secondary  Object.  Many 
insitive  verbs  take  a  secondary  object  in  the  dative, 
e  primary  object  being  usually  a  noun  or  pronoun  in 
e  accusative,  but  often  an  infinitive  or  a  clause ;  e.  g. 
bt  mir  ben  §elin  (S.),  give  me  the  helmet ;  ic^  Inetbe  jejlt 
%  teiliem  9}adl6or  rei(^en  (G.),  I  shaM  hand  thee  jww  to 
■  neighbor;  gutdlt  gebietet  itjm  JM  fc^meigen,  fear  bids 
m  be  silent;  nun  fag'  mir  eing,  man  foU  fein  SBuiiber 
lutwn  (G.),  now  let  some  one  tell  vie  that  we  are  twI  to 
lieve  in  miracles.  What  is  here  called  the  secondary 
iject  may  be : 

1.  A  true  indirect  object,  translatable  by  the  objective 
ith  tOf  and  ooouiring  chiefly  with  verbs  of  giving,  com- 
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municating,  showing,  proving,  and  the  like  (see  examples 
above). 

a.  Sagrn,  say,  is  apt  to  take  the  dat.  with  ju  when  followed  by  a 
literal  quotation  in  the  direct  form ;  e.  g.  er  fofltc  mir,  ic^  fet  Derrfldt, 
told  me  I  was  crazy;  but  er  fogte  ju  mir :  bu  bift  Derrflrft.  —  ©d^rciben, 
lorite,  takes  the  dat.,  or  the  ace.  with  an.  —  Some  verbs  of  this  class, 
e.  g.  bemetfen,  ahowt  and  f rmS^nen,  mention,  admit  the  ace.  with  gegeii 
instead  of  the  dat. 

b.  Some  of  the  verbs  given  in  §  257,  1,  may  take  a  direct  object  in 
the  form  of  an  ace.  or  a  clause ;  e.  g.  ic^  banle  bit,  bag  — ,  I  thank  thee 
ViaJL—;  antmortf  mir  ba9,  answer  me  that;  ba9  glaube  td^  btr  nic^t,  / 
do  710^  believe  you  {when  you  say)  that. 

2.  A  privative  object,  denoting  thatyrom  which  something 
is  separated,  and  translatable  by  the  objective  with  from  ; 
e.g.  ber  3lina,  ben  cr  bem  '^\otx%  genommcn  (W.),  the  ring 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  dwarf ;  biefen  %X^\i  fott  mir  nie^ 
manb  rauben,  no  one  shall  rob  me  of  this  comfort. 

a.  Til  is  dat.  occurs  after  verbs  of  taking,  stealing,  withholding, 
alienating,  etc.  (many  being  compounds  of  ent  or  )Deg),  some  of  which, 
however,  may  take  k)on  instead.     It  represents  an  extinct  ablative. 

3.  The  beneficiary  object,  denoting  that  for  which  some- 
thing is  done ;  e.  g.  n)ag  faufft  bu  beiner  grau  ju  SBeiJ^nad^ten 
(Gr.)  ?   what  shall  you  buy  your  wife  for  Christmas  ? 

a.  This  construction  is  comparatively  rare  with  transitive  verbs, 
the  ace.  with  fiir  being  preferred.  Still  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  dat. 
of  interest,  which  is  very  common. 

4.  An  object  due  to  the  composition  of  the  verb  with 
one  of  the  prefixes  mentioned  in  §  257,  2.  It  has  to  be 
translated  in  various  ways ;  e.  g.  id^  f el^e  bem  2)in0e  f ein  ®nbe 
ab,  I  see  no  end  to  (of)  the  thing;  man  fiel^t  bir*^  an  ben  2lu= 
gen  an  (G.),  one  can  see  it  by  your  eyes  ;  ber  SBinb  trieb  \xn^ 
ben  ©taub  entgegen,  drove  the  dust  in  our  faces  ;  ettDa^  einem 
Sriefe  beilegen,  to  enclose  something  in  a  letter. 

a.  With  several  of  these  compounds  the  dat.  object  is  a  reflexive 
pronoun  ;  e.  g.  ic^  mcfge  mir  ba«  9?ed)t  au,  /  claim  {arrogate  to  myself) 
the  right ;  id^  bittc  mir  ba»  aii«,  /  make  that  a  cotidition;  fid)  cttwa?  ciu- 
bilben,  imagine  something ;  f\6)  tXmoA  gutrauen,  trust  one^s  self  for 
something. 
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259.  The  Dative  of  Interest.  The  dative  is  freely 
used  to  denote  the  person  (less  often  the  thing)  con- 
cerned in  a  statement. 

a.  The  translation  has  to  vary  greatly ;  e.  g.  tote  gel^t  c^ 
S^nen?  how  goes  it  with  you?  mir  ift  e^  einerlei,  it  is  aUtk 
same  to  me;  bem  95ater  graufet'd  (G.),  the  father  skvMm. 
In  connection  with  a  noun  that  has  the  definite  article  it 
often  has  the  force  of  a  possessive ;  e.  g.  ed  gel^t  mir  an^ 
^erj,  it  goes  to  my  heart ;  ba^  gereid^t  il^m  jur  @l^re,  tli(A  rt- 
dounds  to  his  credit.     It  occurs : 

1.  With  transitive  verbs  as  the  case  of  the  beneficiary 
object  (see  above,  §  258, 3).  Here  belong  numerous  verbal 
phrases  containing  a  transitive  verb;  e.g.  bad  tat  er  mir 
juliebe,  he  did  that  for  my  sake  ;  f  d^reib*  ed  bir  l^intcr^  D% 
make  a  note  of  it ;  bief en  mu^  id^  toad  jum  beften  geben  (G)» 
I  must  do  something  for  these  fellows  ;  id^  mac^e  ed  mir  jut 
2luf gabe,  /  make  it  my  ta^k, 

a.  Where  a  personal  object  is  accompanied  by  a  phrase  specifying 
a  part  of  the  object  there  is  sometimes  a  choice  between  the  dat.  and  j 
the  ace. ;  e.  g.  er  trot  mir  (or  mic^)  ouf  ben  %n%  he  stepped  upon  my  j 
foot. 

2.  With  intransitive  verbs ;  e.  g.  fein  §erj  f c^Iuq  bcr  gan- 
gen  5Jlenfd^l^eit  (S.),  his  heart  beat  for  all  mankind;  toicnur 
b  em  Rop^  n\(S)t  atte§offnung  fd^toinbet  (G.),  how  only  for  that 
head  does  all  hope  not  vanish. 

a.  Here  belong  a  multitude  of  impersonal  phrases  with 
fein,  toerben,  bleiben,  gefc^el^en,  ge^en,  and  others ;  e.  g.  e^  ijl 
mir  red^t,  it  suits  me ;  mir  toirb  fo'  lid^t  (G.),  it  grows  so  deaf 
to  me;  ed  gefd^iel^t  bir  red^t,  it  serves  you  right ;  eS  fd^mcfi 
mir  gut,  it  tastes  good  to  me  ;  e^  tut  mir  leib,  I  am  sorry;  el 
liegt  mir  biel  baran,  it  is  of  great  concern  to  me. 

h.  Add  to  these  the  strictly  impersonal  verbs :  e^  flW 
mir,  I  forbode ;  e§  beliebt  mir,  /  choose ;  e§  e!elt  mir,  /«* 
disgusted;  eg  gebrid^t  mir.  Hack;  e§  graut  mir,  I  abhor;  «J 
graufet  mir,  /  shudder ;  e^  fd^aubert  mir,  /  shudder;  ^ 
f d^toinbelt  mir,  /  am  giddy  ;  e§  traumt  mir,  /  dream. 
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3.  With  passive  verbs  (including  gcfd^el^en),  and  some- 
times after  toerben  in  the  sense  of  ju  tcil  Voerbcn ;  e.  g.  ha 
toirb  ber  ®eift  eud^  tool^l  brcffiett  (G.),  there  your  mind  wUl  he 
well  trained ;  ba  toarb  ber  2^aj)fcrfeit  il^r  Sol^n  (G.),  then  hror 
very  got  its  reward  ;  ein  Unred^t  ift  tttir  flefd^cl^cn,  a  wrong  has 
been  done  me,        * 

4.  As  'ethical'  dative  —  a  personal  pronoun  interjected 
loosely  in  the  sentence  to  indicate  indirect  interest  or  sym- 
pathetic concern  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  listener ;  e.  g. 
'nen  Sljjfel  fd^ic^t  ber  95ater  bir  Dom  95aum  (S.),  father  can 
shoot  an  apple  from  the  tree  for  you  ;  er  l^at  eud^  i^erjlid^  bran 
gebad^t  (G.),  he  thought  of  it  earnestly^  yoxCll  he  glad  to 
hear ;  gel^t  mir,  nid^t^  toeiter  batoon  (G.)I  goy  Isay,  no  more 
of  that! 

260.  The  Dative  with  Adjectives.  A  large  number 
of  adjectives  govern  the  dative,  the  most  of  them  oc- 
curring chiefly  in  the  predicate ;  e.  g.  id^  bin  fonft  alien 
SKcnfc^en  gut  (G-)»  ^  ^^  kindly  disposed  to  all  other  men  ; 
bic  ^ofli^feit  ift  eud^  gelaufig  (G.),  politeness  is  natural  to 
you  ;  er  ift  bir  neibifc^  (S.),  he  is  envious  of  you. 

1.  The  adjectives  that  goyem  the  dat.  have  meanings  similar  to 
those  given  for  verbs  in  §  257,  1.  The  list  includes,  first,  participial 
adjectives  from  verbs  that  govern  the  dat.,  as  eutf|)re(i^enb,  correspond- 
ing; pa\\tnh,  fitting ;  ongcmeffcn,  adapted;  secondly,  a  large  number 
of  words  in  bar,  It(^  and  ig.  These  suffixes  either  form  passive  ver- 
iMils  (the  dat.  denoting  the  object  for  wrhich  the  action  is  feasible),  as 
benfbar,  Mnka^le,  or  else  they  mean  replete  with^  having  the  character 
of^  and  the  dat.  denotes  the  object  tov\rard  which  the  quality  is  mani- 
fested ;  e.g.  ^wxtbwc,  grateful ;  \tt\w:t\\&j,  friendly ;  gflnjlig,/at>ora6Ze. 

2.  Of  adjectives  not  included  under  the  foregoing  heads  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  common  : 

Qb^olb,  unfriendly  eig€n(tilmU(^),  peculiar  %W\&j,  like 

fi^nlic^,  similar  feinb(U(i|),  hostile  gut,  kindly  disposed 

(an)gf^5rig,  belonging  fremb,  strange  ^eiljoni,  wholesome 

angfne^tn,  pleasard  folgfam,  obedient  l^olb,  gracious 

befannt,  known  gel^orfam,  obedient  Uid)t,  easy 

bmac^bart,  neighboring  gclcgen,  opportune  \ith,  dear 

Jequem,  com/ortoble  gcmcln(faTn),  common  na^c,  n^r 
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ntibt|4i  envious  tttu,  tnu  iDlOIomtiten,  wtiamt 

\i)WtT,  diffleuU  Doclci^aft,  helpful         nilnff^nenint,    duira- 

ttutr,  dear  tottt,  dear  ble. 

a.  To  these  add  negatire  coraponods  nitb  un,  as  unangcnc^m,  uK' 
ttfu ;  also  a  Dumber  of  Bpecialized  perfect  participles,  from  verbs 
nhich  may  not  elsewhere  govern  tbe  dative  ;  bh  Mitboiia,  innate;  be> 
f^Ubni,  deitined;  tt%tbttt,  denoted;  tTWin^i.'vnslied  for;  ftiigta, 
opportune;  gtntifll,  inclined;  flOratftjdi,  equal;  gfWogtn,  well  di»- 
poted;  ftbcrltgtii,  auperjor;  unwx\i0^t,  unhoped  for ;  uerbuiib(n,oUtge(i,' 
WT^gt,  hateful;  UttlDanbt,  akin.  BeHides  abtjolb  there  are  also  sevenl 
other  compouDds  of  ai.  In  which  the  prefix  denotes  alo<tfnesi ;  e.  g. 
Qbbrftdlig,  abtrQnnig,  rerreani. 

b.  A  few  other  adjectives  take  the  dat.  when  used  in  the  predicaU 
or  adverbially  iu  impeteonal  phrases  ;  e.g.  tti\t  mlr  angfl,  I  am  anx- 
ious; It  xaattX  mtr  bangt,  it  makes  meanxioue;  t9  tf)  ntir  ni^t,  it  mid 
me;  tt  tul  mlt  Idb,  I  am  torry. 

c.  With  many  of  the  above  named  adjectives  a  prepositional  cod- 
etruction  is  odmis^bie  ;  thus  filt  with  the  ace.  after  the  passive  ver- 
bals (tt  if)  filr  mit^  bfntbar,  inatead.of  tt  t|l  ntir  bf  n(bar),  and  also  after 
anfltnt^m,  ^tifioiti,  gut.  pofftnb.  ootteil^ft,  and  others ;  gcgtn  with  ace. 
after  frtunMldi,  F«lntili4,  fltftotloin,  timi,  and  Don  with  dat.  after  com- 
pounds of  ab  and  mii. 

261.   The  Dative  with  Nouns  is  rare,  but  occurs  now 
.hen  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  ein  SRiifter  iBiiigern  unb 

It  (G.),  a  model  for  citizens  and  farmers  ;  @e)Di§^t 
neiien  fflunbe  (G.),  certainty  to  a  -new  covenant. 
Vhen  it  seems  to  occur  in  expressions  of  wishing  it  is  really  de- 
it  on  a  suppressed  verb ;   e.  g.  @ott  fei  iSatit,  thanks  be  {gisea)  la   | 
>(il  b(r  3un9frau  (S.) !  hail  to  the  Maidt  xat^  blr!  vme  to  thee'.   > 
Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  dat.  with  int«rjectiona,  which  is  am-   • 
'ter  IDO^I ;  e.g.  nci^I  bttl  mell  for  thee.     After  other  inlerjec- 
israre;  but SchiUerhaspfut btlilSltnbenl  oulupontAewrefcAes; 
■ethe,  0  ben  trtfflii^tn  SRinfi^tn !  O  the  excellent  people ! 

I.  The  Dative  with  Prepositions.  There  are  sii-  , 
prepositions  that  now  regularly  take  the  dative.  ! 
;hat  take  the  dative  or  accusative  according  to  the  | 
e  of  the  construction,  and  several  more  that  inas 
the  dative  instead  of  some  other  more  usual  con-  | 
Jon.     For  lists  and  illustrations  see  §§  376-7,         ' 
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263.  The  Accusative  as  Direct  Object.  The  direct  ob- 
ject of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative ;  e.  g. 
ic^  licb'  bid^,  mid^  rcijt  beine  fd^6ne  OeftoU  (G.),  /  love  thee, 
thy  beautiful  form  charms  me. 

a.  The  object  may  denote  the  result  of  the  verbal  action  and  is 
then  called  a  'factitive'  object ;  e.  g.  clnen  53ricf  fd^rcibcn,  to  write  a 
letter. 

1.  Certain  verbs  vary  between  the  transitive  and  the  in- 
transitive construction ;  thus : 

a.  Slnfomnien,  in  the  sense  of  come  over,  and  t)erft(i|ern,  assure, 
which  usoaUy  take  the  ace,  occur  also  with  the  dat. 

6.  A  few  others  which  usually  take  the  dat.  occur  in  the  classics 
with  the  ace.  Such  are  begegncu,  meet;  ^clfen,  help;  {c^meirf|e(n,^a<- 
ter,  and  the  impersonals  biinlen,  seem;  efein,  disgust;  grauen  and 
graufen,  horrify.  After  foften,  cost,  the  personal  object  may  be  either 
dat.  or  ace. ;  e«  foflet  bir  (or  bit^)  ;|e^n  9Wavf,  it  costs  you  ten  marks. 

c.  With  others  the  case  depends  upon  the  meaning,  or  the  nature 
of  the  construction.  Thus  bega^len,  pay,  takes  a  dat.  of  the  person 
and  ace.  of  the  thing  (er  begal^Ite  mir  ba9  ®elb) ;  but  if  there  is  only  a 
personal  object  it  stands  in  the  ace.  (er  bcga^lte  mlc^).  —  S^ac^a^men, 
imitate,  may  also  take  a  dat.  of  the  person,  and  an  ace.  of  the  thing. 
If  there  is  but  one  object,  it  may  stand  in  either  case,  but  b  e  m  ?e^rer 
luu^al^inen  means  to  take  the  teacher  as  a  model,  while  ben  !i!e^rer  noi&j' 
Q^ntett  means  to  ape  him  maliciously.  —  91  u fen,  call,  with  ace.  =  swm- 
mon,  with  dat.,  call  to.     Cf.  further  §§  249,  3,  a,  and  257,  1,  a. 

2.  Observe  that  manv  verbs  which  are  intransitive  in  the 
simple  form  have  transitive  compounds  of  kindred  mean- 
ing ;  6-  g-  i>^ni  Slttte  folcjen,  but  ben  9tat  befolgen,  to  follow 
the  advice ;  auf  cine  ^rage  anth)ortcn,-but  eine  ^racjc  bcants 
toorten,  to  answer  a  question;  einem  fein  @elb  rauben,  but 
cinen  feinc^  ©elbe^  berauben,  to  rob  one  of  one^s  money. 

3.  After  certain  impersonal  verbs  the  accusative  object, 
denoting  the  person  concerned,  looks  as  if  it  were  the  sub- 
ject of  an  intransitive  verb ;  e.  g.  il^n  fd^Idf ert,  he  is  drowsy  ; 
mid^  btinit,  methinks  (but  also  mir  biinft,  see  above  under  1, 
i);  tttid^  l^ungett,  /  am  hungry.      Here  belong,  further,  e§ 
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bfirftet,  elelt,  friert,  fd^aubert  m\i),  I  am  thirsty y  disgusted^ 

roldy  horrified.     All  are  really  transitive,   c^   biinft  mic^, 

meaning  it  causes  me  to  think,  i^n  fd^ldfert^  it  makes  kirn 

drowsy,  etc. 

a.  A  much  larger  number  of  transitive  verbs,  not  regularly  imper- 
sonal, can  be  used  impersonally  with  an  object  which  may  or  may  not 
be  literally  translatable ;  e.  g.  ed  freut  midj,  I  am  glad ;  mic^  iiberlauff  ^, 
I  amaU  of  a  tremble;  ed  fagt  midi  fait  betm  @c^o))fe  (6.)*  it  is  as  if  a 
coU  hand  seized  me  by  the  forelock.  (S9  gibt,  tJiere  is,  there  are,  with 
ace.  object,  is  equivalent  (but  see  §  840)  to  a  form  of  fein,  with  predi- 
cate nom.  Notice  further  the  use  of  the  ace.  in  ed  fet^t  $iebe,  they  are 
coming  to  blows,  there  is  a  fight  on,  and  in  ed  l^at  ®efa^r,  there  is  dan- 
ger.   On  the  ed  in  these  idioms  see  §  803,  1,  a. 

264.  The  Cognate  Accusative.  Some  intransitive  verbs 
may  take,  in  the  accusative,  an  object  which  simply  re- 
peats, in  the  form  of  a  noun,  the  idea  of  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
fie  ftirbt  eincn  cblcn  ^^ob  (G.),  she  wUl  die  a  noble  death; 
id^  m6d)tc  bittrc  Xxantn  tocinen  (G.),  /  could  weep  bitter 
tears;  gar  fd^iJnc  ©pick  fpicr  id^  mit  bir  (G.),  very  beauti- 
ful games  I  will  play  with  thee. 

1.  In  like  manner  an  intransitive  verb  may  take  a  factitive  object ; 
e.  g.  ber  $!eng  lac^elt  feinen  ©rug,  Spring  smiles  its  greeting ;  mad  grinfefi 
bu  mir  l^er  (G.)  ?  what  art  thou  grinning  at  mef 

265.  The  Accusative  as  Secondary  Object.  There  are 
several  verbs  which  may  take  two  objects  in  the  accusa- 
tive ;  e.  g.  bic  3Ku|c  l)attc  ben  Slfopu^  feinc  gabcin  gdclirt 
(L.),  the  Muse  had  taught  jEsop  his  fables  ;  bie  ^offtiunj 
nenn'  ic^  mcine  ®iJttin  nod^  (S.),  /  still  call  Hope  my  god- 
dess. The  construction  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads,  as  follows : 

1.  The  two  objects  are^  the  person  acted  upon  and  the 
thing  done.  Here  belong  [el^ren^  teach,  and  sometimes  also, 
but  only  when  the  thing-object  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  bitten 
and  fragen,  ask,  bereben  and  iiberreben,  persuade  ;  e.  g.  Ic^re 
mid^  bie  toal^re  333eig]^eit,  teoA^h  me  true  wisdom  ;  \i)  toiH  bid^ 
^tlDa«  ftagen,  /  want  to  ask  you  sornethin^  ;  vSf  Ktt^  bt(^  m 
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bic§,  I  ask  you  only  this;  il^r  toerbet  mid^  ba«  nid^t  iiberreben, 
you  wUl  not  persuade  me  (of)  that.     See  under  d  below. 

a.  But  after  le^ren  one  meets  also  with  a  dat.  of  the  person ;  e.  g. 
ttiir  ba8  Scben  (e^ret  jcbcm,  njo«  er  fcl  (G.),  orUy  life  teaches  every  one 
what  lie  is.  The  Grerman  of  to-day  tends  to  avoid  the  double  ace.  with 
{e^ren  as  pedantic ;  instead  of  er  lel^rt  mi(ij  (hit)  iUhtftt,  he  teaches  me 
music,  say  fr  unterrit^tet  mtd^  in  ber  SWufit  After  fragen,  nad^  with 
dat  is  used ;  after  bitten,  um  with  ace. ;  e.  g.  idf  fragte  tl^n  na(^  bent 
SEBege,  J  asked  him  the  way;  idj  hat  i^n  um  ^ilfe,  /  asked  him  for  help. 

h.  With  ttJiffen  toffen,  tell,  je^en  (affeii,  show^  and  the  like,  when  an 
Infinitive  takes  the  place  of  the  thing-object,  the  ace.  is  the  rule,  but 
the  dat.  a  not  infrequent  exception  ;  e.  g.  lag  mic^  beine  @(^(i^e  fe^en, 
let  me  see  your  treasures;  but  lag  ed  mir  burc^  (Sintra(]^t  fe^en  (G.), 
prove  it  to  me  by  harmony.  So»  too,  the  dat.  may  follow  ^eigen,  bid, 
when  there  is  no  infinitive;  e.  g.  nier  ^teg  i^m  bad  (L.)  ?  who  bade  him 
that? — instead  of  hjer  l^ieg  l^n  ba«  tun  ? 

c.  By  a  confusion,  familiar  also  in  English,  (emen,  learn,  is  some- 
times used  with  the  sense  and  the  construction  of  le^ren  ;  e.  g.  idtj  lerne 
lie  allerlei  luftige  ^xehev  (G.),  /  am  *  learning  *  her  all  sorts  of  jolly  songs. 
But  this  is  not  good  German. 

d.  In  the  phrase  ed  ninimt  mi(^  IBunber,  /  wonder  at  it,  ed  is  really 
an  old  gen.  of  cause  (wonder  seizes  me  because  of  it)  which  came  to  be 
felt  as  a  nom.  So  also  the  pronominal  ace.  after  bitten,  ftagen,  bere« 
ben  and  fiberreben,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  mistaking  the  ed  or 
eined  for  an  ace.  in  such  phrases  as  ic^  bitte  hidj%  id}  bitte  btd^  nur  eined, 
and  then  extending  the  analogy.  In  the  phrase  jemanb  ^iigen  fhrafen, 
accuse  one  of  lying,  which  looks  like  an  instance  of  two  accusatives, 
8flgen  is  probably  an  old  gen.  of  cause  (chide  one  for  lying). 

2.  The  two.  objects  are  the  person  or  thing  named  and 
the  name,  the  verbs  those  meaning  to  call  (nennen,  l^ei^en, 
fd^elten,  fd^im^jfen,  taufen)  ;  e.  g.  bu  nennft  bic^  einen  %^\l  (G.), 
you  call  yourself  a  part ;  \6)  barf  tttid^  ntd^t  bed  OliWed 
Stebling  fd^elten  (S.),  I  can  not  call  myself  a  favorite  of 
Fortune. 

a.  After  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  appointing  —  mat^en,  hjfil^ten, 
erwS^Ien,  emennen  —  what  would  be  in  English  the  second  or  factitive 
object  is  usually  put  in  the  dat.  with  ^u ;  e.  g.  bie  ^ergtDeiflung  mac^t 
mi(i  jur  gurie,  gum  2^ler  (S.),  makes  me  a  fury,  a  beast;  ber  9iel(^«tag 
ertofil^Ite  ^ubolf  jum  ^aifer,  elected  Rudolf  emperor. 
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3.  The  second  object  is  an  appositive  with  aU  or  hne. 
The  verbs  are  especially  those  of  regarding,  representing, 
knowing,  finding,  but  many  others  admit  the  construction ; 
e.  g.  ij^r  ^abt  m\6)  ftetd  aU  einc  geinbin  nur  bctrad^tet  (S.),y(w 
have  always  regarded  me  only  as  an  enemy  ;  ba^  Slter fittbct 
wn^  nur  nod^  ate  mal^re  5linber  (G.),  old  age  finds  us  still  red 
rh  ildren  ;  bu  bel^anbelft  mid^  toic  jene  Stai^t  (G.),  you  treat  me 
like  the  cat  in  the  fable. 

a.  3118  denotes  the  character  or  capacity,  tt)te  the  manner,  in  which 
the  first  object  is  concerned ;  e.  g.  man  betrac^tete  i^n  aid  €))ton  unb 
be^anbcttc  i^n  toie  ciueu  ^unb,  they  regarded  him  as  a  spy  and  treakd 
him  like  a  dog. 

h.  For  the  nom.  instead  of  the  second  object  after  a  reflexive  verb 
see  §  271,  3. 

c.  Certam  verbs  of  regarding  and  representing,  as  adjten,  ^Iten, 
audgcbf n,  f rflfiven,  are  most  often  followed  by  filr  with  ace. ;  e.  g.  Q(^f 
e9  nic^t  fiir  'Stanh  (G.),  do  not  esteem  it  a  derogation;  fiir  toa%  ^altjtbu 
bad  Xiex  (G.)  ?  for  what  do  you  take  the  beast  f 

266.  The  Adverbial  Accusative.  The  accusative  may 
be  used  to  denote  various  adverbial  relations,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  way;  e.g.  toanbic  beine  fiird^terlid^c  ©tra^e  (S.)i 
go  thy  fearful  way ;  bod^  jiel^en  fie  ildren  SBeg  ba^in,  crgc^t 
ben  feinen  (G.),  but  they  go  on  their  ivay,  he  goes  his. 

a.  As  used  with  intransitive  verbs  the  ace.  of  the  way  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  cognate  ace,  only  we  can  not  separate  er  ging  ben  ffirjefleit 
SSeg  from  er  fanbte  mic^  ben  fiirjeften  5Beg,  both  of  which  are  good  Ger- 
man. This  ace.  is  often  accompanied  by  an  adverb  of  direction  ;  e.g. 
er  glng  bie  Xreppe  iinouf,  he  went  up  the  steps ;  bcr  ilaubDogt  ffl^rt  Hh 
ben  @ee  ^erauf  (S.),  is  bringing  him  up  the  lake. 

2.  Time ;  e.  g.  \v'\x  miiffen  fort  nod^  biefe  9laci^t,  we  must 
go  this  very  night ;  unb  irate  fie  ben  2lu0enblicf  l^erein  (G ), 
a?id  ivere  she  to  enter  this  moment;  er  leert'  il^n  jeben 
©C^mau^  (G.),  he  drained  it  at  every  feast. 

a.  As  we  have  seen  above,  time  is  also  denoted  by  the  gen.  In 
general  the  gen.  is  less  definite,  or  is  used  in  phrases  implying  repeti- 
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tion  or  custom ;  e.  g.  fined  W)tntAf  one  evening ;  etne9  fc^dnen  Staged 
(indefinite  time) ;  bed  ^benbd,  nad^td,  vorinittagd  (custom).  In  the 
phrase  jeben  Sbenb,  every  evening,  the  idea  of  repetition  is  contained 
in  jeben.  Distinguish  the  ace.  of  time  in  gletd}  biefen  SugenbUct,  this 
Very  moment,  from  the  ace.  of  measure,  in  tDarte  einen  ^ugenbltct,  wait 
Q  moment. 

b.  Note  the  use  of  @nbe,  end,  TlitU,  middle,  ^nfang,  beginning, 
without  article  before  the  name  of  a  month  ;  e.g.  er  fe^rte  @nbe  ^l&xi 
lUU^  ^uff,  he  returned  home  the  last  of  March. 

3.  Measure  of  time,  space,  weight  and  cost ;  e.  g.  er  ift 
fc^on  einen  5Jlonat  l^ier,  has  been  here  a  month;  tt)ir  gingen 
eine  Strecfe  toeiter,  we  went  a  piece  further ;  e^  \o\t^i  einen 
Eentner,  it  weighs  a  hundred ;  e^  foftet  fed^^  SBlarl,  it  costs 
nx  marks. 

a.  Measure  of  difference  after  an  adjective  was  formerly  expressed 
by  a  gen.,  and  traces  of  the  construction  are  found  in  the  classics ;  e.  g. 
Euie9  ^upted  Idnger  aid  bie  ^^itter  atte  (W.),  a  head  taller  than  all  the 
blights.    One  would  now  say  nin  ein  $aupt  langer. 

b.  The  ace.  of  measure  is  very  often  accompanied  by  an  adjective 
)r  adverb ;  e.  g.  brei  3ol)re  alt ;  fed^d  gug  l^od^ ;  eine  We  breit ;  brei 
Keilen  entfemt 

267.  The  Accusative  Absolute.  The  accusative  is 
>fteH  used  absolutely,  as  if  dependent  upon  l^abenb  un- 
lerstood ;  e.  g.  ba^  ©d^tDert  im  ^r jen  6lic![t  bu  ^inauf  (G.), 
he  sword  in  thy  heart,  thou  lookest  up ;  \6)  eile  fort,  t)or 
ttir  ben  %Ci%  unb  Winter  mir  bic  SRad^t  (G).,  /  hasten  on^  the 

lay  before  me  and  the  night  behind.  So  also  in  set  phrases ; 
u  g.  fie  rul^ten  atmenb  9tmi  in  9lrm  (G.),  they  rested^  pant- 
ng,  arm  in  arm. 

1.  This  accusative  is  often  connected  with  a  perfect  par- 
iciple  used  absolutely ;  e.  g.  n)enn  id^  fo  fa^,  ben  (SHenbogcn 
ittfgeftentntt  (G.),  when  I  would  sit  thus,  with  my  elbow 
rropped  up  ;  fd^on  ben  §al^  entblfi^t,  fniet'  \6j  auf  bem  5WanteI 
li.),  m/y  neck  already  bared ^  I  wa^  kneeling  on  my  mantle. 

2.  Different  is  the  ace.  dependent  upon  a  verb  of  wishing  or  offer- 
Dg ;  e.  g.  guten  ^^orgen !  good  morning !  biefen  ^g  ber  gan^en  ^elt 
S.) !  this  kiss  to  the  whole  world  I 
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8.  Note  finally,  in  this  connection,  the  occasional  use  of  the  ace. 
with  an  interjection ;  e.  g.  ))fiit  bi^ !  fi^  ^pon  you  I  o  mt(^  Mrgellit^en 
(L.)  1  oh  me,  forgetful  I  i.  e.  how  forgetful  I  ami 

268.  The  Accusative  with  Prepositions.  The  accusa- 
tive is  always  used  after  eight  prepositions  and  some- 
times after  nine  others.     For  lists  see  §§  376-7. 

269.  The  Accusatives  with  Adjectives.  A  few  adjec- 
tives that  regularly  take  the  genitive  admit  the  accusa- 
tive instead.     See  §  252,  1,  a. 

APPOSITION 

270.  Immediate  Apposition.  An  appositive  agrees 
in  case  with  its  antecedent ;  e.  g.  toa^  fdnnen  loir,  etn  $o(f 
ber  ^irten  (S.)?  what  can  we  do,  a  race  of  shepherds  f  M 
^uptaugcnnicrf  mcin,  bt^  ®eogno[tcn  (G.),  the  chief  concm 
of  mcy  the  geologist ;  trinf  il)n  aug,  ben  Xxant  bcr  Sabc  (G.), 
drink  it  up^  the  draught  of  solace. 

1.  A  noun  in  apposition  with  a  sentence  is  pat  in  the 
nominative ;  e.  g.  $aj)j)en^etm  ftarb  Qleid^  am  folgenben  lag, 
cin  uncrfc^lid^er  Serluft  fiir  bag  laifcrlid^e  $eer  (S.),  Pappm- 
heim  died  the  very  next  day^  an  irremediable  loss  for  the  im- 
perial army. 

2.  For  titles  in  apposition  with  proper  names  see  §  2S5. 

271.  Mediate  Apposition.  Apposition  may  be  medi- 
ated by  ate  or  tt)ie  (of.  §  242,  2) ;  e.  g.  fomm'  id)  ate  @at* 
tin  (G.)  ?  do  I  come  as  wife  ?  tt)ic  einen  Sreifcl  tricb^g  mii| 
um  (S.),  like  a  top  it  sent  me  around, 

1.  An  appositive  with  aid  may  denote  cause,  real  or  sop-j 
posed ;  e.  g.  mir,  aid  bem  alteften,  pel  ed  in,  it  fell  to  me 
the  oldest ;  am  24ftcn  aid  am  I^age,  Wo  —  (G.),  on  the  2. 
that  being  the  day  on  which  — .     Such  an  appositive  may 
used  to  explain  an  adverb ;  e.  g.  bod^  morgen,  aid  am  ei 
Dftettagc  (G.),  but  to-morrow,  that  being  the  first 
holiday. 
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a.  After  al^  =  in  the  capacity  of^  an  appositive  may  stand 
n  the  nominatiye  without  regard  to  the  case  of  its  ante- 
^ent,  and  maj  even  explain  a  possessive;  e.g.  bie  3(n:> 
fjjriid^e  biefeg  ^Kenfd^en  al^  ^id^ter,  the  claims  of  this  man  as 
ooet;  feine  ©tettung  ate  ^anpt  ciner  gro^en  $artet,  hisposi- 
Hon  as  head  of  a  grea4i  party. 

6.  The  rale  of  congraence  in  case  holds  also  after  at9  =  than;  e.  g. 
Kt9  toeig  niemanb  aid  i^,  tm  one  but  me  knows  thaJt ;  ba9  fag'  i(^  felnem 
inbem  M  il^m  (Gr. ),  /  wHL  tell  no  one  hvJt  him, 

2.  After  U)te  in  comparisons  the  nominative  sometimes 
occurs  without  regard  to  the  preceding  case;  e.g.  einem 
SKannc  toie  ©ie  fann  e^  nid^t  an  GJelbc  fel^Ien  (L.),  m,oney  can 
not  be  lacking  to  a  man  like  you. 

3.  After  a  reflexive  pronoun  one  sometimes  meets  with 
the  nominative  instead  of  an  appositional  object ;  e.  g.  er 
bt)a>a\)xtt  ftd^  aU  treucr  ^Jreunb,  proved  himself  a  truefiiend; 
i(^  untcrjcid^ne  mid^  ate  ber  S^'^fl^r  ^  ^^9^  myself  ^yours^ ;  cr 
fiil^lt  fid^  balb  ein  "^ox^x^,  (6.),  feels  himself  a  man.  But  this 
Bonstruction  is  hardly  to  be  approved  except  with  true 
reflexives ;  for  jetgt  fid^  ate  fred^er  Siigner,  shows  himself  a 
bold  liar,  say  rather  fred^cn  Siigner  (Blatz).  Still,  Lessing 
wrrote :  ©ic  fel^en  mid^  ein  9laub  ber  SBBetten,  you  see  me  a  prey 
to  the  waves. 

272.  Spurious  Apposition.  As  we  have  seen  (§  246, 
I,  a,  §  253,  2,  a),  an  appositional  construction  has  taken 
the  place  of  an  older  partitive  genitive  after  indeclin- 
ibles  and  also  after  nouns  of  weight,  measure  and  num- 
ber ;  e.  g.  etoa^  ®ute^ ;  mit  ettoag  ®utcm ;  ein  ®la§  SBein ; 
rine  Wenge  £inber. 

1.  After  nouns  of  weight  and  measure  the  appositive  generally  de- 
letes material  and  is  uninflected ;  e.  g.  mit  einem  ®(ad  ^ein,  with  a 
ileus  of  wine;  gegen  brei  $funb  <Biihtx,  about  three  pounds  of  silver. 
kliBT  a  noun  of  number  the  rule  of  apposition  liolds  when  the  dat. 
plo.  is  concerned ;  e.  g.  mit  brei  '2)u^enb  (iitxn,  with  three  dozen  eggs ; 
M  etner  Tltn^t  9eif))ie(en;  from  a  mvUitude  of  examples. 
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273.  Strong  and  Weak  Declension. 

The  terms  *•  strong  *  and  *  weak/  as  applied  to  the  declension  of 
nouns,  were  Introduced  by  Grimm  {Deutsche  Grammatik  It,  597,  Gt- 
schichte  der  devtschen  Sprache,  p.  662).  Nouns  with  stem  ending  in  a 
vowel  he  called  '  strong  ^  because  they  apply  the  case-ending  directly, 
thus  seeming  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources ;  whereas  the  *  weak' 
nouns  need  the  suppoit  of  an  n-suffix.  The  names  are  fanciful,  but 
convenient  and  in  universal  use.  It  is  therefore  best  to  keep  them, 
tho  they  have  little  force  as  applied  to  modem  German,  in  which  the 
old  vowel-stems  no  longer  appear  as  such  and  the  original  conditions 
are  in  other  respects  very  much  obscured. 

THE  STRONG  DECLENSION 

274.  The  First  Class.  Besides  the  nouns  specified  in 
§  79,  the  First  Class  contains  one  masculine  in  e,  namely, 
Sfafc,  cheese.  Here  belong  also  verbal  nouns  (infinitives) 
in  (c)n,  including  ©ein  and  ^\xn,  which  are  the  only 
monosyllables.     But  infinitives  form  no  plural. 

1.  The  nouns  of  Class  1  which  have  umlaut  as  plural-sign  are  as 
follows,  the  *  marking  those  in  which  it  is  optional : 

"^dtx,  field  *$ammel,  wetJier  SRa^el,  nail 

3(pfef,  apple  $aramcr,  hammer  Ofen,  stove 

^ohtn,  ground  ^anbel,  trade  @atte(,  saddle 

*53oflen,  bow  ^(ofler,  convent      -  *@(^aben,  injury 

©ruber,  brother  *2ahen,  store  ©(^nabel,  beak 

*gaben,  thread  SWongel,  defect     *  ©(^tuager,  brother-inrlaw 

®atten,  garden  SKantel,  mantle  Xoi^ttx,  daughter 

©raben,  trench  SJJutte r,  mother  3Jater,  father 

$afeii,  haven  Silahti,  navel  S5ogel,  bird 

a.  Of  the  above  all  are  mas.  except  bod  ^lofler,  bie  Wlntttx  and 
bie  Xodjttx,  —  Not  good,  tho  sometimes  seen  and  more  often  heard, 
are  the  plurals  M\ttn,  boxes;  ^ragen,  collars;  ?Sgfr,  camps;  9Kagcn, 
stomachs;  SBagcn,  wagons;  SSaffer,  waters.  Some  also  condemn 
JBogen  as  bad.  — It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  gcnfterlaben,  Mt- 
tersy  and  ^auflciben,  stores. 

b.  The  nouns  mentioned  in  §  279,  2,  may  be  regarded  as  of  this 
class  if  we  posit  ajs  nom.  the  form  in  en. 
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275.  The  Second  Class.  For  the  genitive  and  dative 
of  monosyllables  the  long  forms,  e.  g.  Sagc^,  2^cigc,  are 
to  beJooked  upon  as  the  normal  literary  usage  ;  but  the 
short  forms  3]ag§,  Sag,  are  common  in  all  styles.  In 
poetry  and  studied  prose  rhythm  is  often  a  deciding 
factor  in  the  choice;  in  the  case  of  compounds,  the 
accent ;  thus  9So'r[tanbi§,  but  5Berfta'nbe^. 

a.  Some  authorities,  e.  g.  Blatz,  state  that  the  dropping  of  e  is 
more  apt  to  occur  after  a  long  stem-vowel ;  i.  e.  that  ^um9,  ^um, 
Xagd,  XcLQ,  are  more  common  than  gattd,  gall,  ©iitnd,  ©inn.  But  no 
great  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  principle.  For  the  dat.  after 
a  preposition  numerous  set  phrases  prefer  the  short  form ;  e.  g.  ju  %\i% 
on  foot;  mtt  giftS,  purposely;  mtt  SRcrfjt,  rightly;  gum  ^^cil,  in  part; 
mit  Seib  uub  ^inb,  with  mfe  and  child.  But  others  have  the  long 
form ;  as  ju  ^ufe,  at  home ;  bet  Xifc^e,  at  table. 

1.  The  monosyllabic  feminines  of  Class  2  are  as  follows  (all  with 
umlaut  in  the  plural,  if  possible): 


9iitgft,  distress 
?iyt,  aze 
8an!,  bcfich 
Sraut,  bride 
©runfl,  heat 
©rufl,  breast 
gauft,^ 
%\vidii,  flight 
gruc^t,  fruit 
@an9,  goose 
@ruft,  grave 
&unft,  favor 


^awh,  hand 
$)aut,  skin 
^luft,  gorge 
.^raf  t,  force 
Stuf^f  cow 
^funft,.  commsr 
^unft,  art 
ian9,  louse 
?uft,  air 
giip,  delight 
SWac^t,  might 
SWagb,  maid 


TlavL^,  mouse 
^adit,  night 
^a\it,  seam 
'Slot,  need 
9hi§,  nut 
©c^nur,  string 
©c^wulft,  swelling 
@tQbt,  city 
Sanb,  wall 
SBurft,  sausage 
3uc^t,  breeding 
3unft,  guild 


a.  ©an!  =  bank^  is  weak.  —  The  phrase  ju  ©uuften,  in  favor  of 
also  written  ]^n  gun|len,  preserves  an  old  dat.  plu.  witliout  umlaut  (cf . 
§  238,  1,  a).  Of  like  character  is  ^anben  in  the  phrases  ;^u  ^aubeu,  at 
hand^  ab^anben,  missing^  t)or]^anben,  ezistent.  Note,  further,  nac^teu, 
instead  of  9Mc^te,  in  SBei^nad^tcn,  Christmas.  The  adverb  nac^tS,  at 
fiight,  as  if  from  a  mas.  stem,  descends  from  an  old  nahtes^  formed 
after  tlie  analogy  of  ta>ges.  — The  verbal  sfunft  is  not  used  as  a  sepa- 
rate word,  but  occurs  in  numerous  compounds,  as  5(u!unft,  arrival, 
plu.  "aufiinf te.  —  @(^hJUlft  is  sometimes  weak. 

b.  2au,  sow,  used  to  belong  to  this  class,  but  is  now  usually  weak, 
with  plu.  (Sauf  n,  instead  of  (^aue. 
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2.  As  a  rale  masculine  monosyllables  of  Class  2  have 
umlaut  in  the  plural.  The  foUowing,  however,  are  without 
it  in  the  normal  usage  of  to-day,  tho  many  of  them  also 
occur  with  it,  especially  in  early  writers : 


9ar,  eagle 
%%  act 
9[mbog,  anvil 
^xm,  arm 
^VL,  building 
^ad)9,  badger 
2)oc^t,  wick 
'$>o\d^,  dagger 
JSTom,  cathedral 
3)ru(f,  prinJb 
(Sriag,  edict 
gorft,  forest 
@au,  district 
©entail,  consort 
®rab,  degree 
^aVi,  sound 
^(m,  stcUk 
^aud),  breath 


^erjog,  duke 
^uf,  hoof 
^unb,  dog 
^xan,  crane 
2adi^,  salmon 
2aut,  sound 
2ndi^,  lynz 
!i!ump,  rascal 
^oid^,  salamander 
^oxh,  murder 
fOxt,  place 
^axl,  park 
^fab;  path 
^{an,  plan 
^Vi{9,  pulse 
^unft,  point 
Ouajt,  tassel 
9toft,  gridiron 


^aU,  sound 
®d^{ud,  swaUow 
@4mucf,  ornament 
@4uft,  wretch 
@(^u^,  shoe 
@palt,  cl^ 
@tar,  starling 
©toff,  stuff 
@troI(ft,  lubber 
©traug,  ostrich 
'\nd),  seeking 
Zalt,  tempo 
Xag,  day 
2^^ron,  throne 
Xohf  death 
•XxvLpp,  troop 
Xu\d),  flourish 
^erluft,  loss 


a.  The  plu.  ©aue  is  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  tauten.  —  Notice 
2)rud e,  prints,  and  Slbbrutf e ,  deprints,  but  2lii«briidfc,  expressions,  and 
(ginbrildfe,  impressions.  —  The  plu.  Ortc  prevails  in  the  collective  use ; 
e.g.  an  atten  Drten  (cf.  the  adverb  allerorten),  in  aU  places,  but itoti 
Cxttx,  cinjelne  £)rter.  —  The  usual  plu.  of  ^ar!  is  not  $ar!c,  but  ^arf«. 
—  The  plurals  SWorbe,  «2d)mu(ff,  2;obc  are  rare,  their  place  being  taken 
by  ajjorbtatcn,  ©c^mucffac^en,  and  Zoht^ydUt.  —  Under  =fu(^  are  included 
53efu(^,  visU,  ^crfud^,  a«ewp<,  and  others.  —  gor|l,  ®au,  ^Im,  2vimp, 
<Strau6,  X^ron  occur  also  with  weak  forms,  especially  in  the  plu.,  but 
the  strong  are  to  be  preferred. 

3.  Monosyllabic  neuters  of  Class  2  are  regularly  without  umlaut 
but  there  are  two  or  three  exceptions.  2>a9  (Sftor,  choir  of  a  church 
(ber  (£^or  =  chorus) ,  makes  bic  ^^orc.  —  3)a8  glog,  raft,  usually  has 
bte  gloge,  but  sometimes  glbfie,  also  glbgcr.  — 3)a«  S3oot,  boat,  has 
53ootf ,  rarely  S35tc.  —  2>lc  9l5^re,  as  plural  of  ba8  SRo^r,  reed,  no  longer 
occurs. 

4.  To  Class  2  belong  a  large  number  of  borrowed  words 
(both  masculine  and  neuter),  with  accent  on  the  ultima; 
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g.  bcr  Stbmira'I,  admiral.;  ber  S)cla'n,  deacon ;  ber  iia))is 
'n,  captain;  bcr  Dffijic'r,  officer;  ber  %\vlXo!1,  plural ;  ba« 
ale'nt,  talent ;  ba§  3Ranba't,  Tnandate;  ba«  ^^elcgra'ntm, 
legranh  ;  bad  3lbjcfti'i),  adjective, 

a.  As  a  rale  sach  foreign  words  are  without  umlaut  in  the  plu.,  but 
ere  are  a  few  well  established  exceptions,  namely  :  ^(tare,  aUara; 
ifc^ofe,  biahop^;  (S^orale,  chorals;  Man&U,  canals;  ^ap\&ne,  chap- 
ins;  i^arbtnafe,  cardiruds;  Tlota^e,  marshes;  ^^alafle,  palaces.  On 
le  other  hand,  the  form  without  umlaut  is  still  preferred  in  9[bmirale, 
imirals  ;  ®tntxa\t,  generals ;  ^orporale,  corporals,  Seno'r,  terior,  has 
Mil  jS;eiiore  and  Xeiiore. 

6.  Foreign  words  in  9  with  preceding  short  vowel  double  the  9  in 
iflection ;  e.  g.  ©rama'rbo^,  boaster^  plu.  *affe ;  3'ltl8,  polecat,  plu. 
ffe ;  O'mnibud,  omnibus,  plu.  »uffe.  But  Xopa'd,  topaz,  with  long  a, 
to.  ^pafe. 

276.  The  Third  Class.  The  monosyllabic  neuters,  all 
rith  umlaut  in  the  plural  if  possible,  are  as  follows  (the  * 
ailing  attention  to  a  remark  under  a  below : 


*%ol9,  carcass 

Smt,  office 

eah,baih 
*^nb,  ribbon 

^Vb,  picture 

^\an,  leaf 
*©rf  tt,  hoard 

9u(i^,  hook 

2)a(i|,  ro(^f 
♦Ding,  thing 

3)orf,  viUage 

^\,egg 

gac^',  specialty 

%0L^,  cajsk 

%t\\i,  field 
*@f^alt,  salary 

@elb,  money 

(Semad^,  room 
*®f  mut,  spirit 

i^\6)U^\,  race 
*®ffid^t,/acc 

iiefpenft  ghost 


•©cJDanb,  garment 

®\a9,  glass 

@Ueb,  limh 

®rab,  grave 

®ra9,  grass 

®ut,  estate 
*$au^t,  head 

^u9,  ^uae 

*3od&,  yoke 

$ta%  caJlf 

^inb,  cAtid 

^Icib,  dress 

^orn,  flrmoi 

Jfraut,  weed 

?amm,  Zam6 
*?anb,  tond 
*^W,  light 

?ieb,  «oiiflr 


^od|,  ^Ze 

*moLl  mark 
TlafiU  meal 
^au\,  mouth 
yit^nest 
$fanb,  pledge 
iftah,  wheel 
?Rei«,  twig 
9iinb,  cow,  ox 

♦ed^eit,  6£iZet 

^ec^Kb,  sAieU 
@ci^Io6,  costZe 
@d|tt)ert,  SMwml 
©tift,  peg 
Xai,  valley 

♦Xrunini,  fragment 

*2:ud|,  cloth 
»olf,  /oZik 
SBam«,jacA:ct 
^eib,  woman 

•SBort,  word 
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a.  %a9 ;  plu.  (rare)  Sff r,  also  ?[a{c.  —  ©ani ;  plu.  33anb<r,  rObom 
but  !6anbf ,  bojida  ;  ®dnbe,  from  bet  $anb,  =  volumes.  —  ^rett ;  plfl 
usually  ©retter,  but  often  sbrette  in  compounds.  —  2)ing  ;  regular*' 
!£)inge,  but  sometimes  !S)inger,  especially  as  applied  to  girls,  as  i 
Faust^  1.  3693,  l^r  armcn,  armen  ^Dinger.  —  ®t\fiXi ;  ber  @c^a(t,  bie 
t)a(te,  are  better  than  bad  ®e^alt,  bie  @e§alter.  —  ©emut ;  plu.  @e 
tcr,  rarely  ©emilte.  —  ©eftt^t ;  plu.  ®efirf|tcr,  faces^  but  @e{t(^te,  «^A^ 
vi«um«.  —  ®«manb;  plu.  ©cmfinber,  rarely  ©ctoanbe. — ^u^)t;  pit 
^uptf r,  but  note  the  phrase  gii  ^du)}ten,  a<  tAe  head.  —  3o(^,  plu 
3oc^e,  but  sometimes  dodder  in  a  technical  sense.  —  l^anb ;  plu.  $anixr| 
^v^t  is  poetic  and  is  also  met  with  in  compounds,  as  bie  !){^eiHlanbe.-^ 
IHdjt ;  plu.  gltfiter,  lights,  but  eid|tc,  cwnMes.  —  moX ;  plu.  m^Ux,  marb^ 
but  ^alt,  times.  2)enfma(,  monument^  has  ^maltx  or  smale.  —  @4«it; 
plu.  @rf|citer  and  ©c^eltc;  —  @d)tlb  ;  usually  ber  ©c^tlb,  bie  ©c^ilbf,  bat 
also  bad  ©d^ilb,  bie  ©c^ilber,  especially  in  the  sense  of  sifftu.  — 
Xrumm  ;  used  only  in  plu.,  bie  Xrummer ;  and  even  tliis  has  been  le^ 
placed  in  part  by  the  weak  2;rflmmem.  —  Xud) ;  plu.  2:udi|er,  pieceicf 
cloth^  shawls;  also  in  compounds,  as  $anbtd(^er,  towels;  but  ^d^! 
kinds  of  cloth.  —  SBort ;  plu.  9B5rter,  disconrvected  vocables ;  but  SBorte, 
words,  in  connected  discourse. 

h.  The  foreign  neuters  that  have  come  into  Class  3  are  ^ofpita'l  or 
@pita'(,  hospital,  plu.  =ate  or  ater ;  Stegime'nt,  regiment,  plu.  -er  for  mil- 
itary regiments,  but  =e  in  other  senses ;  ^amifoP,  waistcoat,  plu.  >oU  or 
'Oler  ;  ^'apitfi'l,  capital  of  a  column,  plu.  =(ite  or  ^filcr.  \ 

c.  For  the  uninflected  plu.  of  monosyllabic  neuters  see  §  283, 2. 

1.  The  masculines  of  Class  3  are : 

2Bofe^uiti)t,  villain  Tlaxm,  man  ©traug,  -nosegay 

@etft,  spirit  Ort,  place  5Sormunb,  giuirdian     I 

®ott,  God  ^anh,rim  ^aih,  forest 

3rrtum,  error  ?Reid)tum,  riches  SBurm,  worm 

I'eib,  body  @traud|,  bush 

a.  These  words  are  interlopers  in  Class  3,  and  the  most  of  thes 
have,  or  have  had,  secondary  plurals  in  e»  33ofettJici^te  is  less  coinm« 
than  ©bfettJid^ter. — ©eijte  is  archaic  or  technical,  =  essences.  —  8cibf  ift 
archaic.  —  Tlami  forms  SWannen  in  the  sense  of  vassals.  —  For  Ort  see 
§  276, 2,  a.  —  The  plu.  9ianbc  is  rare.—  @tran(l)e  is  better  than  ©ttfiut^er,! 
and  (StrSufie  than  (Stranger.  —  SBalbe  and  Surme  are  archaic. 

b.  Note  the  anomalous  2Bl!ing,  viking,  plu.  SBifinger. 

I 
THE  WEAK  DECLENSION  i 

277.  Feminines.  The  monosyllabic  nouns  referred  to  I 
in  §  92  number  about  sixty,  some  of  the  most  common  j 
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ang  SBol^n,  track;  %oixa,foTm;  grau,  wife;  $PfIid^t,  duty; 
ec,  sea;  %ai,  deed;  SSelt,  world;  ^a\)\,  number ;  3cit, 
me.  A  complete  list  need  not  be  given,  since  all  mono- 
^liable  feminines  not  included  under  §  276, 1,  are  weak, 
he  polysyllabic  feminines  are  countless  (cf.  §  93, 1). 

1.  In  Old  German  weak  feminines  took  the  ending  (e)n  in  the  gen., 
it.  and  ace.  sing.  The  inflection  is  now  obsolete  except  in  auf  (Srben, 
\  earthy  but  is  common  in  the  classics  as  a  poetic  license ;  e.  g.  int 
(anj  bcr  ©onnen  (S.),  in  the  light  of  the  mn. 

* 

278.  Masculines.     Here  are  included : 

1.  Noons  in  e  and  a  number  of  others  that  have  lost  an 
thus  becoming  (as  a  rule)  monosyllabic.     ThQse  last  are : 

©fir,  bear  ©agcftotg,  bdclielor  Od)\{e),  ox 

53urf(^(c),  lad  ^eib,  hero  ?5nng,  prince 

C^rifl,  Christian  ^txv,  sir  ¥fau,  peacock 

%\nl(t),  finch  $irt,  shepherd  @d)enf,  cup-bearer  • 

giirfl,  prince  iump,  vagabond  ®po^,  sparrow 

®td,  fop  2Renft^,  man  ^pxo%  scion 

@enog,  companion  iKol^r,  Moor  ©tcinme^,  mason 

@efeU(f),  companion  SHaxXffool  Xox,fool 
(Sraf,  count 

a.  Some  of  the  above,  as  ©urfd^c  (in  the  plu.)»  Rinf  (in  the  sing.), 
Wt,  ^agejlol;!,  -Sump,  ?faii,  admit  of  strong  inflection.  Note  also  the 
brase  9iarr«  gcnug  (W.),/ooi  enou^gh, 

6.  The  titles  gilrjt,  ®raf,  $rinj  (but  not  ^txx)  are  regularly  unin- 
Bcted  when  used  without  the  article  before  a  proper  name ;  e.g.  Jilrfl 
tomard*  ^then,Prin^  Bismarck'' s  speeches;  cin  S3ricf  an  ®raf  t)on 
bltfe,  a  tetter  to  Count  Von  Moltke;  mit  ?5rinj  ^arl,  loii^  Prince 
'arl;  but  ^crrn  @ci^mibt«  ipau«,  eln  53ricf  an  ^crrn  ©d^mibt,  etc.  Note 
iao  the  undeclined  title  in  mlc^  ^at  ex  crttJal^U  gum  giirjt  bcr  ^Bicbc  (S.), 
'^has  chosen  me  Prince  of  Love;  ttJlflft  bu  ber  !?icbc'gilrjl  bid^  tt)ilrbtg 
mncn  (S.). 

2.  Most  foreign  words  in  t,  ant,  ent,  denoting  persons ; 
lao  words  ending  in  the  Greek  suffixes  ard^,  flta^)!^,  ift,  frat, 
>9(e),  nom,  ^op\),  and  some  others  not  easily  classifiable; 
^g.  $oe't,  poet;  Sanbi't,  bandit;  ^rotefta'nt,  protestant; 
lefere'nt,   reviewer;  Mona'xif,  monarch;  ©eogra'^)^^  geog- 
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rapher;  ©ojiaK'ft,  socialist;  2)emo!ra't,  democrat;  ^(m 
lo'a,  philologist ;  Stftrono'm,  astronomer  ;  ^P^ilofo'^)!^,  phik 
opiier;  ©atra')),  satrap;  ilatl^oH'!,  catholic;  Sflebe'tt,  rdd 
SSctera'n,  veteran. 

a.  Foreign  words  in  t  and  nt  that  do  not  denote  persons  are  m( 
strong,  second  class,  as  ®ala't,  salad;  @rant't,  granite;  SRoine'i 
moment;  ^origo'nt,  horizon.    But  a  few  have  come  into  the  weak ' 
clension;  e.g.  ©rlfla'nt,  hriUiant;  (glcfo'nt,  elephant;  ^lonc't,j)tei 
i^ome't,  comet. 

5.  Ethnic  names  in  ax,  as  l^arba'r,  barbarian;  ^Iga'r,  BtUgariad 
3anltfd|a'r,  Janizary;  Tlaqt^a't,  Magyar;  Xarta'r,  Tartar;  Ungo^ 
Hungarian,    Also  ©aicr^  Bavarian,  and  ^ommcr,  Pomeranian.      | 

I 

THE  MIXED  DECLENSION 

279.  Masculines.  These  may  be  grouped  under  threl 
heads,  to  wit : 

1.  The  following  words,  which  are  normally  strong  i 
the  singular,  but  weak  in  the  plural : 

^uex,  peasant  Sflad^hax,  neighbor  ^tadjtt,  goad 

3)orn,  thorn  ^nt),  nerve  ©tra^I,  ray 

®aum,  palate  $falm,  psalm  Untertan,  svibjed 

©fOattcr,  gossip  ^tt,  lake  SBcttcr,  cattsin 

^onful,  coTiSul  ©porn,  spur  3Sorfa^r,  anjcesUif 

2Ra|l,  mast  @taot,  state  B^^^r  iw^esfc 
2Wu«fcI,  miiscle 

a.  The  most  of  these  occur  also  with  weak  forms  in  the  sing, 
strong  in  the  plu.  —  2)om  has  plu.  3)onicn  =  thorns,  !5)5rner  =  d' 
but  one  meets  also  with  2>ornc  and  S)brne.  —  @aum  is  rare  in  the 
its  place  being  taken  by  ©aurncn. — Wln^M  and  ^txt>  are  often 
whence  the  weak  plurals.  —  ©porn  has  plu.  ©poren,  less  often  @|)0 
and  @poren.  —  @tad|cl  was  once  fem.,  whence  the  plu.  ©tac^cfo. 

6.  Several  foreign  words  are  of  unsettled  inflection ;  bb  ga' 
pheasant;  gen.  ««,  plu.  »cn  or  ^e ;  3Ragnc't,  magnet;  gen.  *e«or 
plu.  .e  or  sen ;  iribu'n,  tribune;  gen.  *8  or  ^tn,  plu.  *e(n) ;  ^ 
beadle ;  gen.  =8  or  =cn,  plu.  •e(n). 

c.  In  talk  one  often  hears  an  n-plural  where  it  does  not  belong 
e.  g.  ^antoffctn,  slippers ;  ©tlcfctn,  boots.  So  also  with  neuters,  i| 
Tt^htin,  fiimUure^  and  even  genpern,  mndows. 


S 
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2.  Several  noons  in  (e)n  with  genitive  in  end.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  weak  nouns  in  e  that  developed  a  second- 
ary nominative  in  en^  which  gave  rise  to  the  genitive  in  end^ 
the  rest  of  the  inflection  remaining  weak.  In  some  cases 
the  secondary  nominative  in  en  has  become  the  usual  form. 
If  we  start  with  that,  the  entire  group  may  be  regarded  as 
of  Class  1,  strong  declension.  The  words,  in  the  form  now 
usual  for  the  nominative,  are : 

%xithtn,  peace  ®lauht,  faith  ®amt,  seed 

gunfe,  spark  ^ufen,  heap  ^d^ahtn,  injury 

(Sebante,  thought  ^amt,  name  SBitte,  wiU 
@efaQf  n,  favor 

a.  Sudjflabe,  letter,  and  (^ci^merg,  pain,  sometimes  form  a  gen.  in 
cn9,  thou^  they  have  no  nom.  in  en  (cf.  the  neuter  $er),  §  97,  2,  a). 
—  JelS,  rock,  originally  strong,  developed  a  secondary  form,  gelfcu, 
tinder  the  influence  of  which  ge(d  became  weak  ;  we  have  now  nom. 
gfte  and  gelfen,  gen.  gelfc*  (rare),  gelfen  and  geflen«,  dat.  geljen  and 
gft«,  ace.  gelfen  and  gel«,  plu.  gelfen  (getfe  archaic). 

3.  Latin  masculines  in  or^  plu.  o'ren^  together  with  a  few 
of  Greek  origin  in  on,  plural  o'nen ;  e.  g.  35o'ftor,  plural 
^ofto'ren ;  3)a'mon,  demon^  plural  2)dmo'nen ;  31' on,  ceouy 
plural  3[o'nen. 

a.  ^aftorc,  for  ^afloren,  is  provincial.  !£enore,  or  Xenore,  tenors,  is 
of  Italian,  not  Latin,  origin. 

280.  Neuters.  The  neuters  of  the  mixed  declension 
are: 

1.  The  following  words : 


SCuge,  eye 

$cmb(e),  shirt 

3utt)c'I,  jewel 

^tt,bed 

^crg,  heart 

O^r,  ear 

6nbe,  end 

Sntereffe,  interest 

2Bc^,  pain 

a.  The  older  plurals  l^ette,  ^embe,  Member  are  now  practically  ob- 
solete. For  the  inflection  of  $erj  see  §  97,  2,  a.  —  3utt)cl,  sometimes 
mas.,  has  also  plu.  3un)e'(e.  —  Se^  forms  plu.  ^e^en  only  in  the  sense 
of  birth-pains. 

2.  Latin  words  in  um  (together  with  a  few  that  have 
dropped  um),  several  in  al  and  it,  and  most  Greek  words  in 
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ma ;  words  in  ium^  al  and  il  have  the  plural  in  ten  if  the 
Latin  plural  ended  in  ia.  Examples  with  plural  in  en: 
3inbit)ibuum,  individual,  3nbit)ibucn  ;  2}erb(um),  verb,  Serkn 
(but  see  §  281, 1) ;  Snfe'ft,  insect,  Snfe'ftcn  ;  ©tatu't,  statvte, 
Statu' ten ;  3)rama,  drama,  Dramen ;  3:^cma,  theme,  2;^emen. 
With  plural  in  ten  :  5IKtnera'I,  mineral,  9Kincra'Iien ;  Kaj)ita1, 
capUal,  Ka»)tta'Iien ;  gojfi'I,  fossil,  gojfi'Iien.  Here  belong 
also  several  plurals  without  singular ;  as  ^obi'Iien,  movables; 
Slatura'Iien,  '  specimens  \'  Slca'Iien,  exact  sciences. 

a.  Greek  words  in  ma  that  have  lost  their  final  vowel  in  Germaa 
form  the  plu.  in  me;  e.g.  %fio'm,  axiomy  plu.  Sljrio'ine;  ^roblc'iu, 
problem,  plu.  ^IJroble'me.    Cf .  §  281. 

FOREIGN   AND   ANOMALOUS  INFLECTIONS 

281.  Latin  and  Greek  Words  that  have  become  so  far 
naturalized  as  to  admit  of  German  inflections  are  pr(>- 
vided  for  in  the  preceding  sections.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider those  which,  because  of  an  intractable  form,  retain 
more  or  less  the  character  of  foreign  words. 

1.  In  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  that  have  not  become  nat- 
uralized the  nom.  slug,  is  now  generally  used  for  the  entire  sing,  (but 
a  gen.  in  d  is  always  permissible  unless  the  word  ends  in  a  sibUant), 
the  nom.  plu.  for  the  entire  plu. ;  thus  ba«  S^erbum,  the  verb,  bed  SJer* 
bum(«),  bem  3$erbuin,  bie  3Serba,  ber  35erba,  etc.  The  practice  of  using 
Latin  inflections  in  German  discourse,  tho  once  very  common,  is 
now  on  the  wane,  and  is  hardly  to  be  approved,  tho  still  often  met 
with.  For  Goethe's  ©tatter  bed  (Sobtci^,  leaves  of  the  codex,  one  would 
now  prefer  S3Iatter  be«  (Sobey.  So  also  in  aUen  biefen  (5afu8  (not  6o|t» 
bud),  in  all  these  cases;  bie  ©Kbung  {olci^er  (^ompoftta  (not  dotnpofttO' 
rum),  the  formation  of  such  compounds. 

a.  A  few  words  in  d  that  are  thus  indeclinable  in  the  sing,  foim 
German  plurals  in  en  ;  e.  g.  ®(obu8,  globe,  plu.  @(oben ;  9i^^t§rou«, 
rhythm,  plu.  9?^^t^men.  So  also  words  in  i«mu0,  ism,  as  @o(oci«mtt8, 
solecism,  plu.  @otoci«men.  The  plu.  of  2ltla«,  aUas,  is  3lt(a'nten ;  of 
$rima8,  primate,  ^rima'ten ;  of  ^Uma,  climate,  ^U'mota  or  ^li'matt 

6.  Words  that  admit  a  German  plu.  are  sometimes  given  a  foreign 
plu.  instead ;  e.  g.  Wi\tlii%  adjective,  plu.  Slbjeltibe,  or  *a ;  ^hMf 
fact,  plu.  gaften  or  galta. 
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282.  The  Plural  in  d*  Words  bon'owed  from  lan- 
guages that  have  a  plural  m  8  often  retain  such  plural 
in  German ;  e.  g.  Slolpn^,  Slub^,  Sorbi§,  ©trifciS,  ^axU, 
©ccfftcafe,  S^ecf^,  95abici§,  99iU§,  from  the  English,  and 
6t)cf^,  ®cm€^,  2(b6eg,  Slbicuig,  2lrrangemcnti§,  93ic^clcig,  from 
the  French. 

1.  A  plu.  in  9  is  also  sometimes  given  to  words,  both  German  and 
foreign,  which  are  not  nonns,  but  are  used  as  such  ;  e.  g.  bie  {^acitd, 
the  amounts  (Lat.  facit,  it  makes);  bie  Slmeu*,  the  amens;  bie  9Benn« 
nnb  bie  %htx9,  the  ifs  and  the  huts. 

2.  Thru  Low-German  influence  a  plu.  in  9  is  sometimes  given 
(in  familiar  language  or  for  humorous  effect)  to  genuine  German  words 
instead  of  the  regular  form  ;  e.  g.  grauleind,  misses  ;  ^Mbe(9^  girls ; 
3ungen9, 2ad« ;  Sitx%feUovos, 

283.  Defective  Inflection. 

1.  The  poets,  especially  Goethe,  sometimes  drop  the  case-ending 
from  the  first  of  two  nouns  connected  in  the  same  construction ;  e.  g. 
an  Xier  unb  3SogeIn  fe^It  c9  nid|t,  there  is  no  lack  of  beasts  ami  birds 
(Faust,  1.  238) ;  uon  (^oun*  unb  SSfltcn,  of  suns  and  worlds  (ibid.  1.  279). 

2.  Monosyllabic  neuters,  and  also  aWaiin,  once  formed  an  unin- 
flected  plu.  identical  in  form  with  the  nom.  sing.  Such  plurals  are 
common  in  early  modem  German,  and  even  later  in  poetry  ;  e.  g. 
brei  antie  ^inb  (G.),  three  poor  chUdren;  fiber  Olergc^n  Sa^r  (G.),  over 
fourteen  years.    There  is  no  elision  in  such  cases. 

IXFLECTION  OF  PROPER  NAMES 

284.  Personal  Names.  The  brief  statements  in  §§  99- 
100  need  to  be  supplemented  as  follows : 

1.  Down  to  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  names  of  persons 
were  more  fully  inflected  than  at  present,  forming  a  gen.  in  en9  as 
well  as  9,  and  a  dat.  and  ace.  in  (e)n  ;  e.g.  @oetl^en9,  @oet^en,  @ertru» 
ben9,  ©ertniben.  So,  too,  the  gen.  in  9  was  used  after  the  article; 
e.  g.  ba9  2tnfet)cn  be9  $omer9  (L.),  the  prestige  of  Homer;  bie  ?elbcn  be9 
jungen  2EBert^er9  (G.),  the  sufferings  of  young  Werther.  With  names 
in  e  or  a  sibilant  the  gen.  in  en9  is  still  common  in  books,  tho  seldom 
used  in  talk ;  for  $elenen9, 5Ka jen9,  the  tendency  is  to  employ  ^elene9, 
SWaj*.    (Colloquially,  gri^  feine  9ii(^er  may  take  the  place  of  grife^  or 
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gttftflW  »fl(5«t.)    The  dat.  aod  ace.  in  tn  are  stUl  used  to  :>  ctrUaa 
extent,  especially  in  baptismal  names. 

a.  But  when  a  proper  name  with  preceding  adjective  and  arUcleia 
followed  by  the  noun  on  which  the  gen.  depends,  the  gen.  in  S  is  slill 
the  rule  ;  thus  one  would  say  6(9  jungtn  SBert^trS  EttBtn. 

b.  To  mark  the  gen,  an  apostrophe  is  needed  only  after  a  sibilant; 
e.  g.  ^cfe'  @(I)rlften,  Tom's  writings;  but  SdjlIItrS,  6icero8  »ri(f(,  Schil- 
ter's,  Cicero'*  letters. 

2.  More  restricted  than  formerly,  again,  is  the  use  of  Greek  and 
Latin  inflections  ;  for  Wufdl  ^ifiiittn.  unite  3Ru|Iiue'  ^rifltn  or  Mt 
@d|iift(n  bte  3Nufdut.  Well-known  clasdcal  names  are  apt  to  lake 
the  article,  after  which,  of  course,  there  is  no  inflection  ;  e.  g.  bic  @^ 
bit^U  bti  $oni},  the  poemt  of  Horace.  Biblical  names  stilt  retain  la 
a  greater  degree  their  Latin  inflections ;  e.  g.  bit  6ili^tr  Ttn'fli,  1^ 
boola  of  Moses ;  btt  ©tl(f(  ^Jauli,  the  letters  of  Paul. 

a.  The  name  SfliiS  ef|tl|iue  forms  gen.  3*lu  ffi^rtflt,  dat.  ^\i  Sliti' 
flo,acc.  3(("inlS^ri|liim. 

3.  A  plu,  of  modem  surnames  itt  often  formed  in  3 ;  as  bit  @riinprt, 
bl(  iBtentonoe,  the  Grimms,  the  Brenlanm.  . 

a.  In  phrases  Uke  bft  9Hiill(re,  at  (t/n?)  Mullerg\  or  6119(19  pnb  MP 
rttjl,  the  Engels  haJie  gone  aioay,  we  have  a  gen.  sing.  (cf.  %  216, 5,  li] 
which  has  come  to  be  felt  as  a  plu. 

b.  CliriBtian  names  form  a  plu.,  when  one  is  needed,  in  c,  tn,  orl; 
as  btf  ^tinxiiit,  bit  Waftii,  bie  Ottoe,  bit  Scrtas. 

c.  Latin  names  iu  0,  gen.  onie,  make  a  plu,  in  nt  or  lun ;  asbit 
©cipianeii,  btt  Satone. 

I.  Note  finally  bit  Subalfc.EAeJudfMea.  But  claKsica!  names  sboild 
be  treated  thus ;  say  btc  ^laiituS,  not  bit  'ftlautuFfc.  I 

!S5.  Names  in  Connection  with  Titles.  The  rule  bf 
>osition  in  §  270  does  not  fully  cover  the  inflection  ol 
oes  used  with  titles.     Thus:  , 

I.  When  a  name  ia  preceded  by  a  title  (other  than  §nt) ' 
t  is  without  the  article,  only  the  name  ie  inflected ;  e.  %■ 
fet  SilfjelmS  JRegietung,  or  bie  SHegienmg  fiaif«t  aSilHm*r 
reign  of  Emperor  William;  mit  Stiom^  gtiebric^S  IRa^t; 
■ft  ©ismotdS  ateben ;  baS  Sieb  Bon  ?!tinj  Eugen ;  Soltn 
imibtg  ^atienten  ;  but  §ertn  ©i^mibtS  §auS ;  ein  Srief  on 
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a.  If  a  preceding  title  has  the  article,  then  only  the  title  is  inflected, 
and  even  that  may  drop  an  «,  not  an  en  ;  e.  g.  bic  Stcgicrung  bc«  StaU 
ff r(«)  Si(^elm  ;  bte  ^eben  be9  giirjlen  8i«mar(! ;  bie  So^nung  be$  !S)ot« 
tor(«)  SBagner. 

6.  For  the  condiLct  of  Frdulein  Miiller  one  may  say  ba9  ^etragen  bed 
grouIfin«  SDmfler,  or,  treating  the  title  as  fern.,  ber  grfiulein  ajefiUer. 
The  last  might  be  plu.,  an  ambiguity  which  can  be  avoided  by  saying 
t^on  J^rdulrin  ^,  jDed  grdulein  ^.  is  not  to  be  approved,  tho  often 
heard.  Quite  proper  is  S^re  graulein  Xoc^ter,  nom.  and  ace.  or  3^rer 
graulein  Xodittx,  gen.  and  dat. 

c.  The  practice  of  adding  in  to  a  title  to  denote  the  wife  of  a  man 
bearing  the  title  is  obsolescent ;  for  Mrs.  Dr.  say  grau  3)o!tor ;  grau 
SDoftortn  means  that  the  lady  herself  is  a  doctor.  Still  more  obsolete 
is  the  addition  of  in  to  surnames  to  denote  female  members  of  the 
family,  as  ?ulfe  2Riflerin  for  ?uife  fWltter  (S.) ;  bte  ^arft^in,  Frau  Karsch. 

2.  A  descriptive  appositive  must  be  declined  whether  the  name  is 
itself  declined  or  not ;  e.g.  bie  So^nung  bed  ^oftor  Wagner,  bed  be« 
rill^mten  Sf^aturforfc^erd,  of  Dr.  Wagner,  the  famous  naturalist. 

3.  When  two  or  more  names  occur  together  only  the  last  is  subject 
to  inflection  ;  e.  g.  (grnjt  SlWorife  Hrnbtd  ©ebtt^te,  S.  M.  AmdVs  poems. 

a.  With  names  containing  Don  the  gen.  inflection  should  go  with 
the  preceding  name  if  the  phrase  denotes  place  or  descent,  but  with 
the  second  if  it  denotes  only  nobility ;  e.  g.  bie  ^nfpriic^e  9{uboIfd  Don 
^bdburg,  the  claims  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg;  bie  ®ebid|te  ^einric^  Don 
itiei^9,  the  poems  of  H.  wn  Kleist. 
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r     286.  The    Uninflected    Attributive.      The    following 
statements  are  supplementaiy  to  §  101 : 

1.  In  poetry  an  adjective  is  often  uninflected  before  a 
neuter  noun  (less  often  before  a  masculine  or  feminine)  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular;  e.g.  etn  reblid^ 
SDSort  (S.),  an  honest  word;  cin  furd^tbar,  h)Utenb  ©d^retfni^ 
(S.),  afearfuly  raging  terror  ;  lieb  ilnabe  (S.),  dear  hoy  ;  l^at 
©ie  gut  33ier  unb  2Betn  (XJ.)  ?  i.  e.  gute«  95ier  unb  guten  SBein. 

a.  So,  too,  in  coUoquial  phrases  and  ballad  nicknames  ;  e.  g.  bat 
@elb,  cash;  auf  gut  ®Iil(f,/or  goo^  luck;  (^(^5n  @udc^en,  Fair  Suiie, 
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2.  An  attributive  adjective  which  follows  its  douii  is  uniofleiited. 
The  usage  oci:urs  cliiefly  hi  poetry  ;  e.  g.  StBeltin  tol  (G.),  iitWe  red 
rose;  bti  ttntm  £Jirt(  louiibf  till  ill)  (U.),  iuith  a  aondrously  geaenna 
host ;  btx  9tdiib(i  grog  unb  mtib,  Me  robber,  tail  and  fierce;  (in  St^lol 
Id  l)D<fl  UUb  ^c^T  (U.),  a  ciuOe  so  high  and  grand;  mtin  ^fltti  fdig,  mg 
late  father. 

8.  All  uiiinflected  adjective  is  Hometimes  us*d  to  characterize  a 
intRSurc,  wpi^lit,  coinage,  or  the  like ;  e.  g.  tin  @lae  baqtrifi^,  a  gtatt 
of  Bavarian  {bver) :  fiiiif  %n\tx  bac,  Jtce  d^^iars  cosA. 

4,  Where  two  or  more  adjectives  occur  together  in  verse, 
inflection  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  lust ;  e.  g.  mil  giau- 
(am,  t«ufelif(^er  Suft  (S.),  wiih  cmei,  fiendish  delight;  tin 
ftotj,  oerbriefiti^,  fd&weret  ^iarr  (S.),  a  proud,  peevish,  st«iii 
fool.  Here  graufam,  ftolj  and  Betbriefelii^  have  the  form  bnt 
not  the  force  of  adverbs.  8uch  cases  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  a  true  adverb  occurs,  as  in  ein  Ijenlii^ 
fdiiin  geformter  URann  (G.),  a  man  of  glorioushj  beautiful 
form. 

a.  I  ilficial  designations  lilte  Soiffrlitfi  ffltulfiflt  ^ofl.  Imperial  Ger- 
man Mail,  and  ftbntglii^  @(li^ft(d)(  Sttgietung,  Royal  Saxvn  Gomto- 
nienl,  fall  under  the  head  of  compound  adjectives  (§  100,  6). 

I.  (auttT,  and  the  archaic  rittt,  are  uninflected  in  the  Bense  of  thter. 

Ung  but;  e.g.   lauwr  Uiirinn,  afieer  TUmtense;   mit  lauttr  SBaflw, 

i  nothing  but  water;  but  nilt  Inuhttm  SBaffer,  with  pure  aater. 
too,  flcnufl,  enough,  which  usually  follows  its  noun  ;  also,  sdjee- 

» in  ttid  and  several  pronominals.   For  gan)  and  Ijalb  see  g  109,  S. 

287.  Steins  in  Uninflected  tl,  en,  et  show  some  differ- 
;e  of  usage  in  the  matter  of  contraction.  Except  be- 
e  cm  and  cil,  they  usually  drop  tlie  e  of  the  stem  unless 
;h  e's  be  retained ;  e.  g.  eilt  buntiet  %aQ ;  em  offneS  "^a^ 

;  Qiib(c)re  yeiitc ;  nic^lS  ScfieteS  or  ©efereS.  Before  (tn 
1  en  stems  in  A  and  en  usually  drop  the  e  of  the  stem, 
lae  in  ct  that  of  the  ending;   thus  bei  offnem  55*"f'"i 

eblem  Stof,^  (but  mit  ebelm  Stotj  is  not  nncommoD); 

Qnber(c)n  {much  better  than  bic  anbrcn) ;  ju  luoS  SBeffetm 
itter  than  SBefecem). 
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288.  Variable  Inflections.  Certain  cases  of  variation 
between  strong  and  weak  inflection  require  particular 
attention. 

1.  The  use  of  the  weak  genitive  before  a  noon  in  (e)xv 
without  preceding  article  (§  104,  a),  as  in  t)o\l  frozen  !^eben^ 
(G.),/m/Z  of  joyous  life,  is  of  quite  modem  origin  (17th  cen- 
tury). It  is  still  condemned  by  some  grammarians,  but  is 
common  in  the  classics  and  prevails  decidedly  in  the  usage 
of  to-day.  It  is  due  to  a  feeling  that  two  strong  forms  in 
^  should  not  come  together.  Schiller  has,  in  WaUensteiuj 
both  ftel^cnbeg  gu^cS  and  fte^cnben  %\x^t^ ;  in  Tell,  both  h)ilbe^ 
Sauf^  and  muntem  Saufd.  Goethe^s  usage  is  similarly  incon- 
sistent. It  may  be  said  that  argument  favors  tlie  strong 
form,  but  that  usage  favors  the  weak. 

0.  Pronominal  adjectives  prefer  the  strong  form  ;  e.g.  feine^megd, 
tneined  Siffend,  jirbe9  Umjtanb^,  anbered  tinned.  In  allenfalld  and 
jebenfottd  we  have,  according  to  Grimm,  not  a  weak  gen.,  but  an  ace. 
with  adverbial  9. 

2.  In  the  nom.  of  address  the  adjective  is  properly  strong,  as  in 
iDfrter  ^rr,  worthy  8ir;  gce^rte  ^crrcn,  lionored  sirs.  But  Uebfn 
^re unbe  is  not  uncommon  for  (iebe  ^rrunbe. 

8.  The  use  of  a  weak  adjective  after  all  forms  of  bev,  bieS,  jen-,  jeb-, 
and  after  all  inflected  forms  of  ein,  feiii  and  the  possessives,  is  now  a 
settled  practice ;  but  exceptions  are  met  with  in  the  classics,  especially 
after  bie,  birfe  and  jene  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plu. 

a.  After  the  forms  (nom. -ace.  pi.)  alle,  anbere,  beibr,  etnige,  etHd|f, 
mandit,  nie^rcre,  folrf|c,  Olcte,  HJeuigc,  and  also  after  gemiffc,  fanitlid)f 
and  Derfc^iebene,  usage  permits  either  strong  or  weak  inflection,  but 
seems  to  favor  we^k  after  aUt,  Mht,  mandjt,  fo(d)e,  and  strong  after 
the  others.  Except  in  the  nom. -ace.  pi.  thase  words  quite  regularly 
weaken  a  following  adjective. 

6.  After  jkoeirr  and  breier  strong  inflection  is  the  rule,  but  weak 
occurs. 

4.  With  personal  pronouns  the  rule  is:  weak  inflection 
except  after  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  but 
strong  forms  occur  after  mir,  bir,  ibm,  and  also  after  un^  and 
euc^  when  accusative. 
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a.  Strong  inflection  in  these  cases  marks  a  less  intimate  association 
of  noun  and  adjective,  the  latter,  with  its  noon,  being  felt  as  an  appos- 
itive  even  tho  not  set  off  by  a  comma.  Thus  the  usual  dat.  of  bu 
ortned  Slinh  is  bir  armen  ^iiibe,  but  this  easily  becomes  btr,  armem 
5tinb€.  Cf.  further :  i^r  fc^dnen  !S)amfn,  ye  fair  ladies,  but  t^r,  fc^one 
'$>an\tn,  you,  fair  ladies;  end),  tapfit  ^Iben^  foU  ein  SBeib  begmingen 
(S.)  ?  shall  a  woman  coTiquer  you,  brave  heroes  f 

5.  In  general  two  successive  adjectives  are  either  both 
strong  or  both  weak,  according  to  what  precedes ;  e.  g.  guter 
alter  (not  alte)  2Bein ;  ein  fc^one^  neue§  (not  neue)  ipaug.  Bat 
when  the  first  adjective  is  a  strong  genitive  or  dative,  the 
second  becomes  weak  if  it  is  not  coordinate  in  meaning  with 
the  first,  but  is  a  standing  epithet  of  the  noon ;  e.  g.  ntit 
frifc^em.  Harem  SBa jf er,  with  fresh^  clear  water,  but  ntit  frif (^em 
ttlnif c^en  ffiajf er,  with  fresh  cologne  ;  ein  5Kufter  l^ol^er  jittli^en 
©iite^  a  model  of  high  moral  excellence,  i.  e.  a  moral  excel- 
lence which  is  high,  not  an  excellence  which  is  high  and 
moral;  Uon  gro^em  ^)oIittfci^en  ^^ntereffe,  of  great  politkd 
interest.  In  such  cases  coordinate  adjectives  are  usually 
separated  by  a  comma. 

a.  In  like  manner  the  adjectives  of  reference  which  dispense  with 
the  article  {  §  224,  3,  6)  may  weaken  a  following  adjective  ;  e.  g.  fot* 
genber  bebeutenbe  Umflaub,  the  following  important  circumstance. 

289.  The  Predicate  Adjective.  (Supplementary  to 
§  110). 

1.  The  uninflected  appositional  predicate  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inflected  attributive  in  agreement  with 
a  noun  understood ;  e.  g.  an  §offnung  reid^,  im  ©lauben  feft, 
bad^t*  \(S)  —  (G.),  rich  in  hope,  firm  in  faith,  I  thought  — ; 
ber  Kaifer,  lixi^n  burc^  bie  errungenen  ©iege  (S.),  the  emperor, 
emboldened  by  the  victories  ivon  ;  but  alle  3Kenf(^en,  fd^Iec^te 
h)ie  aud^  gute,  all  men,  bad  as  ivell  as  good  ;  tweiterer  3Ser!e^r^ 
frieblid^er  unb  friegerifc^er,  fiiHher  intercourse,  pea/^eful  and 
warlike, 

a.  While  the  appositional  predicate  is  not  rare,  especially  in  parti- 
cipial constructions,  it  is  much  less  common  in  German  than  in  Eng- 
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lish.  The  latter  is  compelled  to  place  the  adjective  after  its  noun 
whenever  the  adjective  is  qualified  hy  a  phrase ;  but  in  most  such 
cases  German  prefers  a  prepositive  attributive,  the  phrase  being 
thrown  in  between  the  adjective  and  a  preceding  article.  That  is  to 
say,  such  phrases  as  a  young  woman  proud  of  her  beauty y  a  boy  prone 
to  idleness,  in  a  manner  very  painful  to  me,  become  in  German,  usu- 
ally, eine  junge,  auf  i^re  @d|dnl)ett  flotge  'S>amt ;  rin  guv  gau(^eit  geneig^ 
ter  ^abe  ;  in  finer  fiir  mid^  ^od^fl  f(i^mergUd|en  Setfe. 

2.  Of  the  adjectives  which  are  used  only  in  the  predicate 
and  hence  never  inflected  (§  109,  4),  the  most  important^ 
are  as  follows : 

ahfioih,  unfriendly  ^Qax,done  not,  necessary 

abtoenbig,  alienated  getrofl,  cor\fident  nii^e,  us^ul 

an|t(^ttg,  in  sight  gclDoftr,  aware  quer,  oblique 

angfl,  anxious  gelDSrtig,  expectant  quitt,  quits 

audfinbig,  evident  gram,  offended  fd|u(b,  to  blame 

bcre It,  ready  l^abl^oft,  in  possession  tetl^aft,  participant 

broc^,  fallow  l^anbgemetn,  hand  to  Jiand     nrtpa%  unsuited 

eingebenf,  mindful  funb,  knovm  Derluflig,  lacking 

feinb,  hostile  leib,  grievous 

a.  Several  of  the  above  occur  chiefly  in  set  phrases ;  as  ablDenbig 
mac^en,  alienate;  audftnbig  madden,  find ;  gelDa^r  toerben,  notice;  leib 
tun,  maJce  sorry  ;  Derluflig  ge^en,  become  lost. 

6.  In  old  German  predicate  adjectives  were  declined  —  a  state  of 
affairs  from  which  has  survived  trotter,  as  stereotyped  case-form  of 
t>oU ;  e.  g.  ba  ber  $imme(  roller  @terne  glii^t  {G.),  since  the  sky  shines 
fxiU  of  stars;  ba9  gag  ijl  DoUcr  SBein,  the  cask  is  full  of  wine.  Of  like 
origin  are  l^albcr,  half,  and  fclber,  self. 

290.  The  Substantive  Adjective.  An  uninflected  ad- 
jective is  sometimes  used  substantively  in  set  phrases ; 
e.  g.  jufricbcn  jaud^jct  grofe  unb  ficin  (G.),  great  and  small 
shout  contentedly;  cin  99ud^  fiir  alt  unb  jung,  a  hook  for  old 
and  young ;  glctd^  unb  gleic^  gefeHt  [id^  gern,  Urds  of  a 
feather  flock  together.  Analogous  is  the  elliptical  use  of 
the  adjective  in  such  a  phrase  as  t)OU  jung  auf,/rom  youth 
up, 

1.  The  names  of  languages  are  substantive  adjectives  which  are 
hideclinable,  exeept  immediately  after  a  form  of  bad ;  e.  g.  id)  (erne 
2)eutf(^,  I  am  learning  German;  xo\t  ^eigt  e«  auf  (Sngllft^  ?  inmeln 
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gtlitbttt  SKut(d(  (G.),  into  my  belated  German;  bit  aKtrtmolf  (iurtgfc 
ttn  gtalljBrifi^,  the  marks  of  a  good  French.  But  n  lpTid|l  txii  Sxsfl^t 
gul ;  im  iJfutii^n  Iflfll  man,  nwnn  man  fififlidt  i(i  (G .).  Yet  one  saj" 
IwS  f|(ultgc  3>tutf(^  (Dot  2)tulf40- 

a.  Adjectives  deDoCing  color  when  used  substantively  are  neulei 
nuuii£  witliout  inflection  save  sometimes  a  genitive  in  4;  ba^  iitiv 
Blaii  (not  eiaut)  bit  ^immele,  the  lovely  blue  of  the  gky;  Si^ldf 
ruiifltn  bti  @rfln9,  shades  of  green. 

2.  Several  English  nouns  are  represented  in  German  bf 
aabstantive  adjectives  that  follow  the  rules  of  adjecUve 
declension ;  e.  g.  cin  93eamter,  an  official,  ber  93eomtt,  tin« 
Seamten,  bic  Scamten ;  mein  SJemdnbtet,  'tny  kinsman,  ber 
SJerWanbte,  bie  SJerioanbten  ;  bag  Sufiett,  the  exterior,  but  fm 
Siu^eitS,  Am  or  Us  erterior.  Such  words  are  subject  to  tk 
same  uncertainty  of  inflection  as  other  adjectives  iftet 
aCe,  onbete,  etc.  {§  288,  3,  «) ;  e.  g.,  aUe  @elef)rt<n) ;  nidi 
a3taml<n). 

a.  Such  a  substantive  adjective,  if  preceded  by  a  strong  adjecli 
may  become  weali,  especially  in  the  neut.  and  the  gen.  pi. ;  e,  g. 
f(ftont9  Sufittt  (instead  of  'Sugttcft),  a  beautijvl  exterior;  (in  Si 
liebfr  Strroonbtm.  So,  too,  one  meets  with  tin  arofitr  ®(((^rtt,  agrai 
'Mr,  &dA  ]tia  rdiia  SittKanitt,  his  rick  relative :  but  @tltt|rtftaDd 
aanbter  are  better.    In  the  nom.-acc,  pi.  without  article  ^rmanlti, 
ntr,  are  better  than  33eTWaiibttu,  Scanittn.    But  in  the  dat.  sng. 
out  article  usage  prefers  the  weak  form  ;  e.  g.  nion  fonlitt  i\ptiiii 
nten  (rather  than   ©tOMiKni)   TOtuig   tiotmerftll  (Andreaen),  oW 
E  reproach  him  with  tittle  as  official.     Notice  further  tin  kunmin 
|(  (uot  3ung(r),  a  stupid  youth. 

91.  Adjectives  and  Prepositions.  As  in  English  tie 
of  prepositions  after  adjectives  is  highly  idiomatic 
:  following  examples  will  illustrate  (see  further  undet 
positions) : 

im  auf  (ace),  heedful  of  blafe  oor  (dat.),  pale  with 

an  (dat.l,  poor  is  b(inb  auf  or  an  (dat.),  Wfnd  n 

Ktffom  nnf  (ace.),  attentive  to  biift  auf  (ace),  angry  at 

(  not  (dat.),  afraid  ok  dfttfiicfttia  auf  (ace.),  jealmi  "f 

Tig  naif,  eager  fok  f  mpfdnglit^  fflr,  saaceptible  to 

imt  it6(r  (ace.),  ashamed  or  (mpfinblid)  ititn,  tenaHive  lo 

flt  um,  anxfoua  abovt  fji^ig  3U  (or  gen.),  capable  of 
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frcnnbCi^  flfflen,  friendly  toward  fu^er  t)or  (dat.),  so^fe  from 

tran!  am  ^e^tn,  9iek  at  heart  {big  auf  (acc.)f  proud  of 

ndbif4  'tttf  (ace.),  envious  of  taub  gegen,  dec/ toward 

rfi(^  an  (dat.),  rich  nr  t)frlifbt  in  (ace.),  enamored  of 

292.  Comparison  with  n  and  eft  is  not  confined,  as  in 
English,  to  short  words ;  e.  g.  ber  aUerd^riftlid^fte  ftdnig, 
the  most  Christian  king;  boiS  aUcrerbarmli^IanflttJeiliflfte 
2)ui9  t)on  ber  SBelt 

1.  A  participle  should  not  be  compared  unless  it  is  in  use, 
or  admits  of  use,  as  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree ;  e.  g. 
tetjenber^  more  eharviing  ;  am  bebeutenbften^  most  important ; 
bte  getDagtefte  Slnnal^me^  the  boldest  assumption.  But  excep- 
tions are  very  frequent  in  the  classics;  e.g.  ettDa^  Unter^ 
ric^tenbere^  (^O^  ^o^^^hing  more  instructive;  an  bent  in  bie 
%k^ta  faUenbften  Drte  (L.)  in  the  most  obvious  place  ;  auf  bet 
bOi^enbften  SSiefe  (XT.),  on  the  most  flowery  meadow. 

2.  Adjectives  in  ifd^  may  drop  the  e  of  the  superlative  ending  eft, 
hot  should  retain  the  f ;  e.  g.  ber  n&rrifd^e fie  or  nfirrtfi^jle  not  narrifi^te. 

293.  Umlaut  in  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  ap- 
pears in  fewer  words  than  formerly.  In  the  classics  we 
find  such  forms  as  beljagltd^er,  flad^er,  flarer,  which  are  no 
longer  used.  Forms  with  umlaut  are  often  heard  in  the 
dialects  where  the  literary  language  prefers  the  unmodi- 
fied vowel.  The  following  adjectives  regularly  have 
umlaut  in  the  comparative,  the  *  marking  those  for 
which  usage  is  unsettled : 


alt,  old 

grob,  rude 

(ang,  long 

ax%,  had 

grog,  great 

na^,  near 

axm,poor 

f^xt,?iard 

♦nag,  wet 

*bang,  afraid 

^od^,  high 

rot,  red 

*\f\a%  pale 

jnng,  young 

fd^arf,  sharp 

♦bra»,  'good' 

tatt,  cold 

♦fc^mal,  narrow 

humm,  stupid 

♦!arg,  stingy 

fd^mad^,  weak 

fromm,  ptaus 

flug,  clever 

Sd^toavi,  black 

*gefunb,  healthy 

Uant,  sick 

Jlarf,  strong 

♦gtott,  smoo^ 

favi,  short 

toaxm,  warm 
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a.  The  forms  nitboDt  umlaut  seem  preferable  in  case  of  bang,  btaii, 
icav  (liroDtr,  btc  briv^t  are  South  Germtui),  b'IuiN  torg  ;  Uioee  with 
amlaut  in  caae  of  glatt,  nag,  [t^tnal. 

294.  Absolute  anA  Relative  Comparison.  In  relative 
comparison  one  object  is  compared  with  anotlier  or  with 
others,  as  in  ec  ift  alter  aU  idt;  bie  dlofe  tft  bie  f^&nfte  a\ia 
Slunien.  Absolute  coiDparison  expresses  simply  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  e.  g.  eiiie  filterc  5)ome,  an  elderly  lady ;  bie 
neueten  ©ptac^eii,  the  modem  language ;  tm  ^C^ft  le^P 
rei^eS  Suc^,  a  mat  instructive  hook. 

1,  The  relative  superlative  is  usually  preceded  hyber  and 
may  be  qualified  by  a  prefixed  oHei,  by  some  other  partitiTfl 
genitive,  or  by  a  phrase  with  Von;  e.g.  bei  aQertit^npe  ^Ib, 
the  boldest  of  all  heroes ;  bet  ®Ut«  trj}(^fted,  the  highest  of 
blessings  ;  bem  arnilidipqi  Bon  aDen  ®tbenfB^en(G.),  thepooreA 
of  all  the  sons  of  earth. 

a.  Except  aQ(rli(b|l,  which  ie  now  felt  em  an  absolute  superlatife, 
a  relative  superlative  without  btr  ma]'  not  stand  in  the  predicaie; 
one  may  say  boS  iSilb  ifl  aUn:lt(b|l,  i*  most  lovely,  but  not  ijl  l^onf, 
nor  aUttldiBnp. 

The  absolute  superlative  is  generally  denoted  by  an 
b,  as  ^B^ft,  au^erft,  fetjr,  itijt,  iiberouS,  but(^  unb  buti^; 
'  composition,  as  Icunberfi^iJii,  wonderfully  fine ;  blut= 
,  mighty  little  ;  pubclna^,  wet  as  a  drowned  rat. 
Occasionally  the  Inflected  superlative  Is  used  absolutely;  e.g- 
i  bU  ntnigprn  Ibniidi  (G.),  since  very  /ew  can  do  it;  WitaW' 
:  fit!)  in  IdntHi  ld)Bnfl(n  Stibt  botliellttn  (Amdt),  passions  loAic* 
[  themselves  in  his  moat  t>eautifal  body.     But  in  the  laat  example 
cbat  Wdntn  would  be  more  idiomatic. 
After  ein  an  inflected  superlative  is  not  in  general  to 
proved,  since  a  highest  is  necessarily  the  highest.    Sdll 
leets  with  tin  ^Bi^fteS  SfiJefctt,  a  supreme  Being  ;  cf.  also 
t  ein  SlufietfteS  in  aUen  SJingen,  there  is  an  extreme  in  all 
t.    Goethe  is  fond  of  this  construction. 
For  the  greatest  possible  one  may  say  bcr  girbgtmiigli(^(  or  iff  ' 
ijl  flrogt.    The  former  is  more  logical,  the  latter  probably  more 
An  awkward  double  superlative,  in  gtBglmiglti^flc,  also  occoit. 
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5.  The  phrase  with  am  (§  112)  forms  a  relative  super-* 

ktive  capable  of  use  only  in  the  predicate.     Its  ordinary  and 

proper  function  is  to  compare  an  object  not  with  other 

objects,  but  with  itself  under  other  conditions ;  e.  g.  ©driller 

tear  am  grd^tcn  aU  !Dtamatifer,  S,  was  greatest  as  dramatist. 

Here  am  grd^ten  =  at  the  greatest ;  cf .  English  a^  his  best. 

Cf.  farther,  e^  toaxt  mir  am  liebftcn,  it  would  be  most  agreeable 

to  me,  i.  e.  /  should  prefer,  but  eg  toare  mir  au^crft  lieb,  it 

would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  me. 

a.  But  modem  German  often  uses  the  phrase  with  am  in  compar- 
ing an  object  with  other  objects. 

295.  Comparison  with  mtfft  and  am  metftett  is  less 

common  than  with  more  and  most  in  English  (§  292). 

The  form  with  mcf|r  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  the 

comparison  is  between  diiferent  qualities  rather  than 

between  different  degrees  of  the  same  quality ;  e.  g.  cr  ift 

mcl^r  gelcljrt  ate  !Iug,  he  is  more  learned  than  wise. 

a.  But  eyen  in  this  case  good  writers  sometimes  use  the  comparative 
in  er ;  thus  Goethe  has  ernfler  aid  (iebUc^,  more  serious  than  winsome. 

1.  3)?e^r  and  am  meifien  are  also  used  in  comparing  the  indeclin- 
ables  in  §  289,  2  ;  e.  g.  jtc  toar  mc^r  ft^utb  a(«  i(^  (G.),  she  was  more  to 
blame  than  I;  load  mir  am  meijien  teib  tut,  wJiat  grieves  me  most, 

2.  Aside  from  the  cases  mentioned  above,  comparison 
with  mel^r  and  am  meiftcn  may  occur  where  it  is  not  strictly 
required,  especially  with  participial  adjectives ;  e.  g.  niemanb 
ift  me^r  QtplaQt  (G.),  more  plagued  ;  bcr  am  mciften  gcbilbetc 
(G.),  the  most  cultivated  ;  ein  mel^r-  befonnene^  ®emut  (Platen), 
a  more  circumspect  disposition. 

3.  Note  that  the  simple  meift  as  modifier  does  not  form  a  super- 
lative, but  =  meijien?,  for  the  most  part ;  e.  g.  fte  ift  meift  UebcuSnjilr* 
big;  does  not  mean  she  is  most  amiable^  but  she  is  amiable  as  a  gen&- 
red  thing. 

296.  Defective  and  Irregular  Comparison.  (Supple 
mentary  to  §  114). 

1.  The  following  adjectives,  denoting  position,  have  no 
positive  except  m  the  form  of  the  preposition  or  adverb 
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from  whieli  they  are  derived :  cutler,  outer;  ^nltx,  hindir; 
inner,  inner;  nieber,  lower;  o6«,  upper ;  unter,  lower;  bortet, 
further  forward.  The  superlative  is  formed  in  each  case  by 
adding  ft  to  the  comparative ;  ber  au^erfte,  ber  !)interfte  etc. 

2.  SRittlcT,  middle  (superlative  mltttlfl),  has  podtjve  meaning,  the 
real  positive  mittel  having  gone  out  of  use  except  in  compoonda :  lliuB 
Mt  Snitliljlufi  or  bit  mlltftK  ®tiif(,  the  middle  Oage. 

8.  The  stem  of  tx%  flrtt,  appears  in  i\^,  before,  and  t^tr,  ere;  that 
of  It^t,  Uul,  in  the  otsolete  la%  lajsy.  ffitfitfi  and  \t^U^  occur,  but  are 
needless  monBtroBitiea. 

4.  Tor  Goethe's  meinn  =  nit^T  mtin,  see  g  308, 2. 

USE  OF  THE  NUMERALS 

297.  Notes  upon  the  Cardinals.  The  form  einS  is  used 
ID  countiDg  (where  no  noon  is  thought  of),  except  when 
unb  follows;  e.  g.  cind,  jton,  biei;  einmat  eiiiS  tft  mi\ 
E)unbeTt  unb  einS ;  but  ein  unb  jmanjig.  So  too  in  giving 
the  time,  e.  g.  f)al(i  einS,  half  past  IS.  But  in  all  these 
cases  ein  is  also  cortect,  and  is  preferred  in  parts  of 

iiermanj. 
a.  A  IKoaiand  and  one  nighU  (the  noon  being  fem.)  =  tau|fn)i  nvb 

int  yia^t ;  but  a  laindred  and  one  reasons,  or  years  (the  noun  lielng 

las.  or  neu.),  =  ^unbdt  unb  ein  ©liinbt,  3o^tf. 

1.  The  declined  forms  jmtiet,  bteiet,  jloeien,  bteien  are  apt 
a  be  used  when  the  case  would  not  otherwise  be  obvious; 
.g.  imi)  jtoeier  3*"9«"  2IIunb  (G.)>  *y.  '^^  mouth  of  tm 
witnesses;  toaS  jloeien  %v.  bteit  ifl  bteien  ju  enge,  too  broad  for 
wo,  too  narrow  for  three. 

a  Down  to  about  the  close  of  the  18th  centui;  the  form  jlcrtil, 
oatn,  was  used  for  the  mas.  and  neu.,  and  gno  for  the  fern.;  thus 
'OBS  wrot«  jroo  9ia4tt  juglfif^  unb  jmeen  btr  log'.  These  forms,  as 
Iso  the  ordinal  jttiol-  =  Jlodl-,  are  now  obsolete  or  dialectic. 

2.  The  numbers  from  btei  to  Jtoijlf  are  generally  nnvaried, 
nt  may  form  a  nominative  or  accusative  in  e  (less  often  s 
ative  in  en)  in  colloquial  language,  when  no  noun  followe; 
.g.  e3  iuaren  unfer  fUnfe.j^ve  of  us.    Not«  also  the  phrases 
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oiif  otten  biereit^  on  all  fours;  mit  bieten,  trith  coach  and 
Jour;  Dor  bieren  (G.),  before  4,  o^dock. 

3.  ^unf^^n,  futtfjig  are  better  than  funfje^n,  funfgig.  gnfje^n,  fuf« 
gig  are  colloquial.  The  short  forms  ffc^if^n,  St^l^^t  ^thytlfa,  ftebgig, 
are  more  common  than  ff c^ftge ^n,  \t^^i\%f  ^thtnyt^n,  fie bf ngig. 

4.  ipunbert  and  taufenb  can  be  used  as  snbstantiyes;  e.g. 
toicic  ipunberte^  many  hundreds  ;  ju  3^aufcnben,  by  thousands. 
HRiOton  is  regularly  so  used ;  hence  jtDei  ^iKionen^  not  }tDei 
SRillton. 

298.  Expressions  of  Time.  In  giving  a  date  the  year 
is  designated  by  a  cardinal  number,  with  or  without  pre- 
ceding im  Sa^rc;  e.  g.  ©driller  ift  1805  gcftorbcn  (or  im 
3<i^te  1805,  but  in  1805  is  not  good),  Schiller  died  in 
1805. 

1.  The  day  of  the  month  is  designated  by  an  inflected 
ordinal,  with  preceding  article,  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
month  without  preposition ;  thus  am  4.  (or  4ten,  both  being 
read  merten)  ^\x\x,  1776,  on  July  J^  1776.  In  dating  a  letter 
the  accusative  without  preposition  (ben  4.  ^\x\\,  1776)  is 
usual. 

2.  For  the  time  of  day  the  following  are  the  usual  forms 
of  expression :  um  fcc^^  {VAjX),  at  six  (o'clock)  ;  t%  ift  6  borbei, 
or  nac^  6,  it  is  past  6 ;  ein  SBicrtcI  (auf)  1,  a  quarter  past  6  ; 
^alb  7,  half  past  6;  brei  SSiertel  (auf)  7,  a  quarter  to  7. 

3.  It  happened  in  the  fifties  =  t9  gefd^a^  in  bfit  fiinf^iger  3a^rfn,  or 
in  ben  gunfgigenu    The  same  for  a  man  in  the  fifties, 

299.  Numeral  Deriyatives.  Besides  those  mentioned 
in  §  118  are  to  be  noted : 

1.  Iteratives  in  mal,  as  breimal^  thrice  ;  multiplicatives  in 
f a(^,  as  breif ad^,  threefold  ;  variatives  in  erict,  denoting  num- 
ber of  kinds,  as  brcierlci,  of  three  kinds  ;  ordinal  adverbs  in 
en§,  as  brtttend,  thirdly. 

2.  The  obsolete  or  archaic  compoonds  of  ffib ;  e.  g.  i^  fu^r  ff(b« 
^rttt(er),  1  traveled  with  two  others  (myself  the  third) ;  felboieri,  with 
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three  others,  etc.  f^Ibanber,  with  one  other,  takes  the  place  of  {elb* 
gtvf  it-,  anbf  r  having  once  been  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  Mcoitd 
\9ecundii8);  cf.  am  anbern  Xa^t,  on  thefoUowing  day. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  PRONOUN 
THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

300.  The  Genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  occurs 
mostly  with  verbs,  adjectives  and  numerals ;  e.  g.  fc^onc 
mcincr  (Heine),  spare  me  ;  \\)i  Snftrumcntc  fpottct  mcin  (G.), 
mock  me ;  bein  bcnf  id^  aUc  ^t\i,  I  think  of  thee  (song) ; 
fcincr  uncingcbcnf,  unmindful  of  him.  •  After  nouns  it  ia 
rare ;  e.  g.  burd^  bic  SScrgcffcn^eit  bcincr  (H.),  forgeifvlms 
of  you  ;  au^  SBcrad^tung  eucr  (S.),  from  contempt  of  you. 

1.  The  short  forms  mcin,  bcin,  fcin,  are  older  than  meiner, 
beincr,  feiner,  and  are  probably  possessives  in  their  origia. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  poetry.  In  the  genitive  plural  the 
original  and  proper  forms  are  unfcr  and  euer,  but  unfrer  and 
cuter  occur  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  unb  curer  toal^rlic^  ^tt*  ^ 
nid^t  0cf el^lt  (S.),  /  should  not  have  missed  you  ;  ja  bann  bebarf 
c^  unfercr  nid^t  mcl^t  (S.). 

2.  The  old  gen.  t%  still  survives  in  certain  locutions,  but  is  no  longer 
felt  as  a  gen. ;  e.  g.  i(^  bin  c8  mflbc,  bin  c«  jufricbcn,  I  am,  tired  of  it, 
satined  with  it,  where  it  is  felt  as  an  ace.  ;  ed  nimmt  mic^  S^unbfr,  / 
wonder,  where  it  is  felt  as  a  nom.  (§  265,  1,  d), 

301.  The  Pronouns  of  Address.  The  literaiy  use  of 
the  pronouns  of  address  is  a  somewhat  complicated  sub- 
ject, the  bare  essentials  of  which  are  as  follows : 

a.  Originally  bn  was  the  only  pronoun  used  in  addressing  one  per- 
son. In  the  9th  century  the  plu.  t^r  began  to  be  employed  in  certain 
social  relations  for  politeness^  sake,  bu  being  retained  for  all  cases 
where  formal  politeness  would  be  either  unnecessary  or  out  of  place, 
e.  g.  in  addressing  intimates,  inferiors,  the  lower  animals,  inanimate 
objects,  the  heart,  the  soul,  one^s  self  in  soliloquy ;  also  in  prayers 
and  apostrophes  to  supernatural  beings,  absent  or  imaginary  persons, 
abstract  qualities,  etc.  This  has  always  been,  and  still  largely  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  usage  of  th?  higher  poetry. 
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1.  In  the  classics,  then,  tl^r^  as  applied  to  one  person,  is 
polite  or  deferential,  while  bu  is  simply  natural.  ®u  may 
imply  familiarity  or  contempt,  but  it  may  also  comport  with 
the  highest  regard  —  a  regard  that  feels  no  need  of  artificial 
speecn. 

o.  Thus  in  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and  Tasso  the  characters  use  only 
bit  Sometimes  fine  shades  of  meaning  turn  upon  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun :  thus  in  Tell,  1. 1690,  the  change  from  i^r  to  bu  marks  the  clear- 
ing up  of  a  loyer^s  misunderstanding.  In  Fav^,  1. 300,  the  transition 
from  bu  to  il^r  marks  a  descent  from  the  tone  of  reverence  to  that  of 
everyday  polite  intercourse.  In  Nathan  the  hero  uses  the  polite  il^r 
to  the  obscure  Templar,  but  stands  on  his  dignity  in  returning  the 
Sultan's  bu  with  bu. 

2.  Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century  began  the  practice 
of  using  §crr,  ^rau  and  graulein  as  a  polite  circumlocution 
for  i^r.  This  led  presently  to  the  use  of  er,  he,  and  fie,  she, 
as  pronouns  of  address. 

a.  Both  usages  survive  in  the  classics  ;  e.  g.  iua«  fle^t  bem  $erm  gu 
2)fenflf  n  (Faust,  1.  1322)  ?  fiow  can  I  serve  the  gentleman  (i.  e.  you)  ? 
fomnte  ber  ^err  nur  tvieber  tnit  ^nxnd,  just  come  ba/ck  a^ain  with  me, 
(Nathan,  1,  3,  where  the  Friar,  who  usually  says  l^r  to  the  Templar, 
several  times  substitutes  the  more  ceremonious  ber  ^err) ;  fuc^'  @r  ben 
rebtic^en  @ett)tnn  (Faust,  1.  648),  seek  you  (i.  e.  let  him,  the  ^ gentleman^ 
seek)  honest  gain;  ad^  fc^  ®ie  nur  (ibid.  1.  2881),  oh,  just  see! 

b.  @r  was  at  first  the  acme  of  politeness ;  it  survived  longest  as  a 
form  of  address  to  a  social  or  official  inferior,  as  from  ruler  to  subject, 
master  to  servant,  teacher  to  pupil.  In  the  classics  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  bu  to  @r  may  denote  vexation,  as  in  Faust,  1.  548  and  1. 
2304  ;  that  from  @r  to  bU;  as  in  Faust,  1.  2882,  an  increase  of  cordial- 
ity, a  putting  aside  of  ceremony. 

3.  The  next  stage  was  the  employment  of  ©ie,  thej/,  in 
the  sense  of  you. 

a.  This  grew  out  of  the  use  of  a  verb  in  3.  plu.  with  titles ;  e.  g. 
(Sure  SKajeflat  finb,  your  majesty  are,  instead  of  is;  ^err  2)oftor  tt)ur» 
bfW  Tatec^ificrt  (Faust,  1.  3523),  the  doctor  were  catechized.  In  such 
a  locution  as  the  last,  if  a  pronoun  were  to  take  the  place  of  !Doftor, 
it  could  only  be  fie,  they.  This  awkward  form  of  address,  which 
poetry  for  the  most  part  repudiates,  became  established  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 
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4.  At  present,  then,  in  the  language  of  common  life,  one 
uses  ®ie  in  addressing  strangers  (one  or  more),  acquaint- 
ances, or  any  but  very  intimate  friends.  Social  differences 
count  for  nothing,  except  that  for  princes  and  high  digni- 
taries  the  old  forms  (guct  (Sure)  ©nabcn,  ipol^eit,  SKajcftat, 
SlceEen)  etc.  with  plural  verb  are  still  in  use.  ^u  is  said  to 
a  member  of  one's  family,  an  intimate  friend,  a  very  young 
child,  an  animal  or  a  thing,  ^j^^r  is  appropriate  only  as 
plural ;  i.  e.  in  adressing  several  persons  each  one  of  whom 
would  be  bu.  In  advertisements  and  notices  to  the  public 
at  large  good  usage  avoids  a  pronoun  of  direct  address. 

6.  As  to  the  writing  of  the  pronouns  of  address  usage  is  still  some- 
what unsettled.  @ie  and  3^r,  when  they  mean  you  and  your,  are 
always  given  a  capital.  Also  (&x,  @ie  =  she,  and  their  possesBives, 
are  best  written  with  a  capital  when  used  in  address.  As  to  bu^  bein, 
il^r,  euer,  there  is  no  uniformity,  but  3^r  rather  than  il^r  is  usual  in  re- 
feiring  to  one  person.  The  rules  recommend  that  these  pronouns  be 
given  a  capital  in  letters,  where  the  word  will  fall  under  the  eye  of 
the  person  addressed. 

302.  Omission  of  Personal  Pronouns.  As  a  rule  a 
pronominal  subject  is  expressed,  except  in  the  impera- 
tive, but  \6)f  bxif  cr,  fie,  c^,  are  often  omitted  in  colloquial 
language ;  e.  g.  (id^)  banfc  S^ncn,  thank  you ;  (td^)  bittc, 
^please';  (c^)  fd^abct  md^t^,  it  does  no  harm;  {i6))  l^cifec 
SKagiftcr  (Fatist,  I.  360);  (bu)  erfcnncft  bann  (ibid.  1.  422); 
(cr)  9cf)t  ba  ftradfe  (ibid.  1.  2867). 

a.  For  the  omission  of  e9  with  impersonal  verbs  see  §  204,  2. 

1.  Far  less  common  is  the  omission  of  loir,  il^r,  fie  (plu.),  but  cases 
occur. 

2.  In  the  imperative  bu  and  ij^^r  are  omitted  unless  em- 
phatic, as  in  fiil^rc  bu  tnein  ipeer  (S.),  do  thou  lead  my  army. 
The  other  pronouns  cr,  ftc,  toir,  ©ie,  are  always  expressed. 

3.  The  omission  of  id^  in  letter-writing  is  characteristie  of 
the  commercial  style ;  e.  g.  gl^r  ®cel^rtc«  bom  geftrigen  !J)atum 
l^abc  crl^altcn,  (/)  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  yesterday. 
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303.  Special  Uses  of  ed«  Besides  serving  as  pronoun 
of  reference  to  a  neuter  noun,  c^  has  a  variety  of  special 
uses,  as  follows : 

1.  As  indefinite  subject  of  impersonal  verbs;  e.g.  ed 
regnet ;  ed  tut  mit  leib.  The  poets  often  use  such  an  im- 
personal ed  to  convey  an  idea  of  something  mysterious,  vast, 
or  gruesome ;  e.  g.  bal^nlo^  licgt  e^  l^xnitx  tnir  (S.),  a  trackless 
waste  lies  behind  me;  rcgt  fid^'g  nic^t  quittcnb  fc^on  (G.)?  is 
there  not  already  a  quickening  stir  f 

a.  The  ed  in  e9  gibt,  there  is,  denotes  in  a  general  way  the  situation, 
or  state  of  affairs,  which  *  gives,'  i.  e.  affords,  or  produces,  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  object  (cf .  §  340).  Quite  similar  is  the  e9  in  e9  ^at  (^e- 
fa^r,  there  is  danger;  e9  ff^t  ^iibt,  there  is  a  fight  on. 

2.  As  subject  of  ift  or  finb  (without  reference  to  the  gender 
or  number  of  the  predicate  noun)  in  expressions  of  identity ; 
e.  g.  c^  ift  tncin  Sruber ;  c^  ift  mcine  ©c^tDcftcr ;  e^  ftnb  greunbc 
toon  mir,  they  are  friends  of  mine, 

a.  But  for  it  is  I,  it  was  you,  etc.  (where  the  predicate  is  itself  a 
pronoun),  Grerman  reyerses  the  order,  saying  id)  bin  t9,  bu  n)ar{i  (@ie 
iDQren)  c«,  etc. 

3.  As  expletive,  or  formal  subject,  with  all  sorts  of  verbs, 
to  anticipate  a  real  subject  which,  for  any  reason,  is  to  come 
after  the  verb.  This  use  of  e^  is  only  in  part  parallel  to 
that  of  English  there;  e.g.  e^  toax  einmal  cin  itonig,  there 
was  once  a  king  ;  eS  Icbe  bie  ^rcil^cit !  long  live  freedom  !  e^ 
irrt  ber  SKenfd^,  man  errs, 

a.  The  office  of  the  expletive  in  such  cases  is  simply  to  justify  the 
inversion.  In  old  German,  however,  and  even  later  in  poetry,  the 
inversion  may  occur  without  c« ;  e.  g.  fa^  eln  ^uab'  ciii  $Ro«(etn  ftc^n 
(6.),  a  boy  saw  a  little  rose  growing. 

4.  As  indefinite  object  with  certain  verbs,  taking  the 
place  of  English  it,  things,  matters  ;  e.  g.  e^  ift  ol^ne  Scif^icI, 
toie  fie' 8  trciben  (S.),  how  they  carry  things  on  ;  \o\t  h)ir'g  bann 
fo  j^etrlid^  tocit  gebrad^t  (6.),  how  we  have  brought  matters  S0 
gloriously  far. 
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a.  Sometimes  tS  is  used  looaely  (or  an  object  or  subject  inferribit 
from,  but  not  diatinctly  contained  in,  Uie  coDtext.  See  e.  g.  Faiat, 
11.  286,  534. 

6.  To  avoid  repetition  of  a  noun,  adjective,  prononn,  ot 
clanse;  e.g.  er  ift  0Hict[i((i  (ift  ©ele^rter,  ift  einer  ber  ©toEoi), 
i4>  bin  CS  ni(^t,  he  is  happy  (is  a  scholar,  is  one  of  the  leaden), 
I  am  not;  mie  Biel  U^t  ift  eS  ?  xi)  »n|  tS  ni(^t,  what  time  it 
it?    I  do  not  know. 

6.  To  refer  to  a  number  of  persoDs  in  a  general  way ;  e.  g,  niiA  fii^ 
fDn|)  an  nitintm  S.'t<ti  trfrtutt,  mnn  ti  nod|  (ebt  (Fauat,  1.  24),  Hey  «l» 
(iDa^)  once  deliglded  ia  my  song,  if  they  still  live. 

304.  The  Reflexive.  In  a  simple  independent  sentence 
the  reflexive  of  the  third  person  is  always  fi^ ;  e.  g-  irc 
f)atte  fein  ffleSb  ki  fid),  she  had  no  money  with  her;  Iw 
firieg  tringt  ®tenb  ittit  fic^,  war  ftriajs  misery  with  it;  [K 
ffabcn  cine  fdjdtie  3"f""f'  I't*'^  f'^.  '^y  ^^'"^  "■fi'"^  A'"" 
before  them. 

a.  But  in  old  German,  just  as  in  the  Englieh  of  tlie  above  examplA 
e  personal  pronoun  was  used  reflezively  in  the  dat.  Tlic  usageil 
mmon  down  to  the  IBtb  century  ;  e.g.  bit  Stibclifmb  t^ntnfribjld" 
?j(^  (Lu.),  the  fmaihen  are  a  laxo  unto  thenulvea. 

h.  Sid)  not  referring  to  the  subject  ia  rare,  but  one  may  s»y  to 
(unbf^aft  utrbinbtt  bit  Wtnfdicn  iinttr  fid),  binds  men  ammig  Ut^" 
'ves,  I.  e.  together.  i 

1.  In  a  subordinate  clause  fid)  refers  to  the  sabject  of  tbi 
ause,  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb  being  referred  to  b] 

personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  «t  belobte  bit  ©olbaten,  bit  fiife  geji 
m  gtgen  iEjn  beloiefen  ^alten  (Blatz),  he  praised  the  soldin 
ho  had  shown  themselves  obedient  to  htm, 
a.  So,  too,  when  the  subordinate  clause  is  represented  by  an  in^ 
'e  or  an  adjective :  e.g.  (it  bat  i^n  fd)  ju  tntfi^ulbigfn  unbfini' 
liltn,  to  etCMie  himself  and  accompaay  her ;  tx  fcotfltt  baS  t^  iwlil 
lib,  ftc  horrovied  the  money  needful  to  him. 

2.  '©ic^  as  reciprocal  may  be  ambiguous ;  fte  gefattfii  (ii 
ay  mean  they  please  themselves  or  they  please  each  ell" 
tiQ  uncertainty  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  the  tfl 
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reciprocal  ctnanbcr,  the  adverb  fiegenfeitig,  mutually^  or  the  ^ 

Gallicism  ber  eine,  ber  anbere,  —  fie  gef atten  fic^,  ber  (bie)  eine 
bem  (ber)  anbem. 

3.  Observe  that  the  usual  equivalent  of  the  objective  myself^  thyself^ 
etc.  is  the  simple  mi(^;  bic^,  etc.  ©etbfl  or  fetber  is  added  only  when 
emphasis  is  desired. 

THE  POSSESSIVES 

305.  The  Absolute  Possessive.  In  agreement  with  a 
noun  the  possessive  is  always  some  fonn  of  mein,  bein, 
fcin,  unfer,  cucr,  il)r,  inflected  as  in  §  125  ;  but  for  the  pos- 
sessive used  absolutely,  i.  e.  without  a  noun,  there  is  a 
choice  between  three,  in  the  predicate  sometimes  four, 
forms  of  expression ;  e.  g.  your  judgment  is  more  favor- 
able  than  mine  =  %\)x  Urteil  tft  guuftiger  oX%  meine^,  or  bai§ 
meinc,  or  ba^  meinigc. 

a.  In  meaning  these  forms  are  to  a  large  degree  interchangeable, 
but  ber  tneine  belongs  in  general  to  more  stately,  ber  ntetnige,  to  more 
familiar  diction.  In  the  predicate  the  uninflected  form  implies  simple 
ownership,  while  inflection  may  denote  emphasis  or  contrast ;  e.  g. 
\>0i%  33ud^  ifl  mcin,  but  c8  Ifl  nid^t  bcin  58u(^,  e8  Ifl  mclnc«. 

1.  Letters  end  with  such  formulas  as  ^od^ad^tungdDott  3^r  (ber  'Sfyct, 
bet  3^ri0e),  respectfully  yours;  ganj  ber  O^rlge,  ber  2)etnige;  etc. ;  3^r 
(2)ein)  treuet,  ergebener,  treuefler,  ergebenfler,  etc. 

2.  A  friend  of  mine^  a  relative  of  yours  =  elu  greunb  Uon  ntit;  eln 
SJeriDanbter  Uon  Sl^nen. 

306.  The  Compounds  meittettoegett,  metttei^gletd^ett,  etc. 

1.  SWeinetnjegen  comes  from  an  old  dat.  plu.  minen  wegen  (i.  e.  ntel* 

nen  SBegen)  used  adverbially.  Developing  an  excresent  t  the  phrsuse  ^ 
became  meineitttDegen,  which  is  still  sometimes  met  with,  tho  the  usual 
form  drops  n  before  t.  The  ^atben  of  nteinetl^atben  is  also  a  dat.  of 
fyiih,  half  J  behalf,  sake;  here  again  the  stages  were  melnen  ^alben, 
meinent^atben,  nteinet^atben.  iKetuetiDiUen  comes  from  urn  nteinen 
SBillett,  f(yr  my  sake,  with  the  same  phonetic  development  as  in  the 
other  cases. 

2.  In  melne«g(eid^en  we  have  the  adjective  gteid^,  like,  governing  a 
precedmg  gen.  wfcich  logically  sl^oulcl  be  the  personal  pronoun  meln 
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or  ineiner,  but  became  the  posseasive,  giving  my  like  instead  of  the  like 
of  me.  The  9  is  hard  to  account  for.  It  may  be  due  to  the  analogy 
of  be 9gleic^en,  or  of  noun-stems  with  gen.  in  9.  After  meined  the  adjec- 
tive naturally  took  a  weak  form. 

3.  Such  compounds  as  meinerfeitd,  on  my  part,  and  meine9tei(9, /or 
my  part,  come  under  §  251,  8. 

307.  Notes  upon  fern  and  il^r.  As  in  English  the 
possessive  of  the  third  person  may  refer  reflexively  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  (=  Latin  suus)  or  to  another 
noun  (=  Latin  ejus) ;  e.  g.  btc  ©onne  tjoffenbet  i^rc  SReifc, 
the  sun  completes  its  journey ;  \\)i  %nb{\d  gibt  ben  Sngein 
©tarfc  (G.),  its  aspect  (i.  e.  the  sight  of  it)  gives  strength  to 
the  angels. 

1.  Where  an  ambiguity  might  arise  it  should  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  bcr  or  bcrfclbc  for  the  possessive  that  does  not 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  e.  g.  er  tocrbrdngte  feinen 
93rubcr  unb  trat  an  beffen  ©telle  (or  an  ©telle  be^felbcn),  he 
crowded  out  his  brother  and  took  his  (the  brother's)  pla/c^  / 
er  befuc^te  feinen  ©ol(|n  unb  bejfen  %tayx,  he  visited  his  son  and 
his  daughter-in-law. 

a.  Such  an  ambiguous  possessive  as  appears  in  the  English  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  polish  his  hoots  can  be  avoided  in  German  by  the 
right  use  of  the  dative :  er  befall  fcinem  S3ebientcn  il^m  bic  ©tiefel  jU 
))U^en  has  reference  to  the  master^s  boots,  fic^  bie  ©tiefel  gu  ^u^ii,  to 
the  servant's  own  boots.  But  many  would  be  content  to  say  fcine 
©tiefel  and  let  the  ambiguity  stand,  as  in  English. 

2.  Formerly  fcln  might  refer  to  a  f em.  noun,  tl^r  being  not  yet  in 
use  as  a  reflexive  possessive.  Traces  of  this  usage  survive  in  collo- 
quial phrases ;  e.  g.  ble  (Bad)t  l^at  |elne  9?ic^tlflfcit,  the  thing  is  gutte 
true ;.  fetn  %ox  f cnnt  jcbc  ^u^,  every  cow  knoios  her  own  gate. 

a.  Note  further  the  stereotyped  adverb  felncr  3eit,  meaning  not 
only  in  his  or  its  time,  but  in  her  time,  in  our  time,  or  simply  in  due 
time;  e.  g.  tt)lr  toaven  fetner  ^dt  ntuntere  33urf(^c,  we  were  merry  lads 
in  our  day. 

308.  Archaisms  and  Irregularities.    In  popular  poeti 
the  possessive   (of  course  uninflected)   may  follow  it 
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noun ;  e.  g.  SRoIanb  gebad^t'  im  $cr jcn  fein  =  in  fcincm  ^cr^ 

jcn,  in  his  heart. 

1.  The  form  3^ro,  in  3^ro  ajlaicjlfit,  your  Majesty,  is  an  old  gen. 
plu.  of  fit,  introduced  in  quite  modern  times  after  the  analogy  of  !2)ero 
(§  309,  5).  It  is  used  only  in  princely  titles,  and  is  either  mas.  or 
fem.,  sing,  or  plu. 

2.  The  comparison  of  a  possessive,  as  in  Goethe's  nun  tfi  ha9  meine 
mf  tner  a\9  itma%  now  mine  is  more  mine  than  ever,  is  a  bold  poetic 
license.    Ordinarily  one  would  say  me^r  niein« 

THE  DEMONSTRATIVES 

309.  Set.     (Supplementary  to  §§  129-131). 

1.  The  inflection  of  ber  was  at  first  precisely  that  of  the 
definite  article,  the  long  forms  beffcn,  beren,  bcncn  being  of 
quite  modern  origin.  Present  usage  prescribes  beffcn,  beren, 
benen  when  the  pronoun  is  used  absolutely,  but  be^,  ber, 
ben  when  a  noun  follows;  e.g.  be^  2lbel^  riil^me  bic^  (S.), 
boost  of  that  nobility  ;  infolge  beffen,  in  consequence  of  that, 

a.  But  bc«,  ber,  are  used  absolutely  in  compounds ;  e.  g.  beS^alb, 
b<«n)cgen  (also  bfffcntniegeu),  bergteit^cn,  etc.  Other  archaic  exceptions 
occur  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  bc«  tt)irb  Supitcr  ergrimmt  (G.),  at  that  Ju- 
piter becomes  wroth ;  ble  ©cflcnwart  be«,  ber  bie  2)onner  ttjlrft  (S.),  the 
presence  of  him  that  hurls  the  thunderbolts. 

2.  For  the  genitive  plural  of  ber  the  usual  form  is  now 
beren,  unless  a  relative  clause  follows,  in  which  case  berer  is 
preferred,  especially  if  the  pronoun  refers  to  persons;  e.g. 
beren  ^abe  id^  biele  gefatnmelt  (G.),  /  have  collected  many  of 
them;  bie  JUii^Qunft  berer,  bie  baS  flbertna^  meine^  ©{iicte^ 
beleibigte  (W.),  the  ill-will  of  those  whom  the  excess  of  my 
happiness  offended. 

a.  ®frer  occurs  before  noble  names  even  if  there  is  no  relative ; 
e.  g.  bad  ©d^tog  berer  Don  @tein,  the  castle  of  the  Von  Steins. 

3.  ®er  is  the  pronoun  most  often  used  before  a  genitive 
or  phrase  with  toon,  to  take  the  place  of  a  noun  previously 
mentioned ;  e.  g.  bie  SBege  ©otteS  finb  tocrfc^teben  toon  benen  be^ 
3Renf(^en,  the  ways  of  God  are  different  from  those  of  men; 
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bie  33eb5Kerunfl  £onbon«  ift  grd^er  afe  bic  Don.  $ariiS,  greater 

than  that  of  Paris,     3)erienige  also  occurs  in  this  use,  bat  is 

not  so  good. 

a.  !X)a9,  for  bie  referring  to  persons,  is  usually  contemptuous ;  e.  g. 
bad  {c^lenbert  tote  bie  <^(^necfen  (S.),  those  fellotos  dawdle  like  anaUs, 

6.  !2)ero  is  an  old  gen.  pla.  onoe  common  In  ceremonious  address 
before  high  titles  ;  as  !^ro  @naben,  your  (properly  their)  Grace, 

310.  The  Compounds  of  ba  do  not  refer  to  living 
beings,  but  exceptions  occur  in  familiar  language ;  e.  g. 
cin  ^aar  fterlc,  tuorflber  fie  ftreitcn  !6nncn  (G.),  a  brace  of 
fellows  to  quarrel  about ;  cin  SJater  I)attc  brei  ©6f|ne,  baDon 

jcf.  §  314)  tuar  bcr  filtcfte  flug  unb  gcfd^cit  (Gr.),  three  sons 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  shrewd  and  clever, 

1.  A  compound  of  ba  should  not  stand  as  the  antecedent 
of  a  relative ;  e.  g.  /  thought  of  what  you  said  ==  id^  bad^te  an 
ba§  (not  baran),  toa^  bu  fagtcft.  Note  also  that  some  prep- 
ositions, notably  ol^ne,  never  combine  with  ba. 

2.  Tmesis  of  a  ba-compound  is  rare  in  literary  language,  but  com- 
mon in  certain  dialects  ;  e.  g.  ba  bel^iite  mid^  ®ott  Dor  («=  baoor  be^iite 
tnid^),  God  keep  me  from  that. 

311.  The  Determinatives.  iDc'rjenige  is  an  emphatic  bcr 
used  to  particularize  the  antecedent  of  a  relative ;  e.  g. 
ba^  ift  berjcnige,  t)on  bent  tuir  rcbctcn,  that  is  the  man  m 
were  talking  about;  biejenigc  grcif)eit,  bie  id^  mir  l^erau^ 
ne^me  (Kant),  the  (^particular)  liberty  I  take, 

1.  ®crfe'Ibc  must  refer  to  something  already  known.  It 
is  a  frequent  substitute  for  er,  fte,  e§ ;  e.  g.  RIeinigf eiten,  bie 
cr  t>on  5!Jlarianen  er^alten  ober  berfelben  geraubt  l^atte  (G.),  trifles 
that  he  had  received  from  Mariane  or  stolen  from  her, 

a.  Some  prescribe  that  berfetbe  always  be  substituted  for  the  ace 
ee  governed  by  a  preposition  ;  e.  g.  ba«  ^inb  ifl  Iranf ;  toir  tvoHen  ffir 
baSfetbe  f  org  en,  we  will  take  care  of  it.  But  others  repudiate  this  rule 
and  prefer  fur  e«. 

6.  Observe  the  contractions  am  fetben  2:ag  =  an  beinfelben  $xig,  jur 
felben  3«it  =  3"  berfetben  3? tt ;  sometimes  also  gu  biefer  (jener)  lelben 
3eit,  at  this  (that)  selfsame  time,    ©etbig-,  for  fe(b-,  is  obsolescent 
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c.  (Sinunbberfelbe,  one  and  the  same,  is  best  written  as  one  word 
«rith  cin  uninflected ;  thus  an  einunbbemfclBen  Xa^t,  rather  than  an 
rinem  unb  bemfetben. 

d.  In  ceremonious  address  2)icfcI6cn,  sometimes  with  prefixed  $0(^ 
&od|fl,  OTer^od^P,  may  take  the  place  of  @lc. 

2.  ©olc^  is  sometimes  used,  but  not  very  elegantly,  for 
berfclbc ;  e.  g.  xi)  glaubc,  mcine  ©cbanfcn  fmb  tt>a^x ;  ^rufen  ©ic 
fold^c  (S.),  /  believe  my  thoughts  are  true  ;  test  them. 

3.  The  indeclinables  fetbfl  and  fetber,  while  treated  in  Part  I  for 
convenience  with  the  personal  pronouns,  are  not  strictly  of  that  class, 
since  they  do  not  denote  a  person,  but  emphasize  pronouns  of  every 
person  and  also  nouns.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  deter- 
minatives. 

a.  The  two  forms  fclbfl  and  fctbcr  do  not  differ  in  meaning,  but 
Iclbjl  may  be  used  adverbially  =  even,  while  fetbcr  can  not.  Further, 
fetbec  always  follows  the  word  it  emphasizes,  while  jclbjl  may  precede 
or  follow.     Cf .  §  289,  2,  6. 

THE  INTERROGATIVES 

312.  SBer  and  toa^  never  agree  with  a  noun,  seeming 
exceptions  with  Xoa^  being  old  partitive  genitives  which 
have  lost  an  ^;  e.g.  toa^  3!Bunbcr(^),  what  wonder ;  toaig 
Seufel !  what  the  deuce  !     Cf .  §  253,  2,  h 

1.  SBcjfcn  is  less  used  than  whose;  for  whose  picture  is  that  f  idiom 
prefers  (referring  to  the  person  portrayed)  mcr  ijl  ba«  auf  bcm  ^i(bc  ? 
(referring  to  the  owner  of  the  picture)  n)cm  gcl^ort  ba«  S3i(b  ?  The  form 
loeS  is  rare  except  in  compounds,  but  occurs  adjectively ;  e.  g.  tt)t^ 
©tnncg  bcr  ^err  fei  (G.),  of  what  mind  the  master  may  he, 

2.  Colloquially,  not  so  often  in  literature,  h)a§  is  used 
after  prepositions  that  govern  the  dative ;  e.  g.  ju  tna^  taugt 
eg?  what  is  it  good  for?  mit  tva^  tann  id^  biencn?  how  can  I 
$erve  you  ?  Here  tpoju  and  tnomit  would  be  better.  On  the 
other  hand  tnarum,  hjofur,  etc.,  are  very  often,  but  unneces- 
sarily, substituted  for  um  h)a§,  fiir  Xoa^,  etc. 

3.  2Ba§  is  very  common  in  the  sense  of  tnarum  ;  e.  g.  tnaS 
reitft  bu  f 0  f C^nette  (G.)  ?  why  do  you  ride  so  fast  ?  This  hJag 
\&  an  adverbial  accusative. 
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313.  KtUif  and  m»  ffir*  The  neuter  toddled  is  some- 
times used  absolutely  (like  ed,  bai^  and  toa^)  without 
reference  to  the  gender  or  number  of  a  following  predi- 
cate noun;  e. g.  bie  ©Item  fanncn  ctncn  ganjcn  Zoq,  toth^ 
d|c^  bcr  fd)6nftc  9?amc  fci  (Riehl),  queried  which  was  the 
most  beautiful  name. 

1.  SBa9  fiir  is  always  used  adjectively  ;  tDa9  fiir  ein,  usually  so,  bat 
sometimes  without  a  noun.  In  the  latter  case  ein  has  pronominal 
inflection ;  e.  g.  ein  <9runb  ifi  e9  aKerbingd,  abet  loa9  ffir  einer !  a  reason 
U  is  to  he  sure,  but  what  kind  of  one  I 

THE  RELATIVES 

314.  Ser  and  locli^*  ^er  as  relative  is  of  secondary 
origin,  having  developed  out  of  the  demonstrative  bcr. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  latter,  especially  in  folk- 
tales, where  one  would  expect  a  relative ;  e.  g.  e^  tear 
cinmat  ctn  alter  StSnig,  bcr  tear  fran!,  he  was  sick^  instead  of 
bcr  Iran!  tpar,  wTio  was  sick.  Cf.  also  the  example  with 
bat)on  in  §  310. 

1.  The  genitive  singular  of  ber  is  beffcn,  beren,  beffen,  the 
genitive  plural  bercn  (not  berer),  and  the  dative  plural  benen ; 
but  short  forms,  identical  with  those  of  the  article  ber,  occur 
in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  bic  5lrone,  ber  (for  beren)  mein  giirft  mil 
tDurbig  ad^tete  (G.),  the  crown  of  which  my  prince  deemed 
me  worthy ;  bie  §ei(s  unb  Sinberung^fraft,  ber  toir  ftiinbli^ 
bebiirfen  (G.). 

2.  The  use  of  ber  as  *  compound '  relative  (containing  its  own  ante- 
cedent) is  not  uncommon ;  e.  g.  a(^ !  ber  mlc^  Uebt  unb  fennt,  tfl  In  ber 
SBeite  (6.),  alas,  he  who  loves  and  knows  me  is  far  away.  Such  a  bet 
differs  from  xotx  in  that  it  refers  to  a  particular  antecedent. 

3.  In  early  modem  German  a  relative  is  often  preceded  by  old,  the 
effect  being  a  subaudition  of  cause ;  e.  g.  i^r  l^abt  btefen  SRenfc^en  pi 
mir  broc^t,  qI9  ber  bad  $o(t  abtoenbe  (Lu.),  ye  have  brought  this  ma% 
urUo  me  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people.  Later  this  aid  became  all 
but  pleonastic  and  has  now  gone  out  of  use,  tho  common  in  Lessiiig 
and  Goethe ;  e.  g.  Sneo«,  ol«  welc^er  ftd^  an  ben  btogen  glgnreu  txij^ 
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^  (L.),  JSneMy  who  delights  in  the  mere  figures ;  au9  bem  Summer, 
a\9  in  toeld^em  fte  aUeln  9lu^e  ^atte  (6.),/rom  tJie  rocm  in  which  alone 
she  had  peace. 

315.  SSer  and  toNnS*     The  implied  antecedent  of  toer 
'  must  be  expressed  (always  after  tper),  if  there  is  change 

of  construction ;  e.  g.  toer  nid|t  bcnft,  bcm  h)trb  [ic  gcfd^cnft 
(G.),  who  does  not  thinks  to  him  it  is  given.  In  other 
words,  tpcr  can  stand  only  for  bet,  bcr  (not  for  bcm,  bcr, 
nor  for  ben,  bcr). 

a.  The  rale  applies  also  to  n>a9^  but  less  rigidly,  since  the  form  \t)a9 
ts  both  nom.  and  ace. ;  thus  it  is  permissible  to  omit  ba9  in  toa9  i4 
nid^t  toti%  (bad)  mad^t  mtd^  ntd^t  l^eig,  wfiat  I  don't  kviow  does'nt  bother 
me;  or  even  in  n>a9  mi(^  ni(^t  bremtt,  (bad)  blaf'  i(^  ntd^t,  whaJt  doesnH 
bum  me  I  don't  hlow. 

1.-  Distinguish  between  the  interrogative  in  toer  fbnnte  bad  glauben  ? 
who  could  believe  that  f  the  indefinite  relative  in  ed  ifl  tDa^r,  toad  man 
au(^  glaubeti  mag,  it  is  true,  whatever  one  may  think,  and  the  exclama- 
tory indefinite  in  totx  fo  etmad  gtaubf n  tonnte  I  as  if  any  one  coiUd 
believe  that  I 

2.  In  general  h)ad  is  not  used  in  referring  to  a  definite 
noun,  hut  exceptions  occur  in  good  wlJters;  e.g.  bie  SClten 
lannten  bad  2)tng  nid^t^  toai  h)ir  i^dflid^teit  nennen  (L.),  tlie 
ancients  did  not  know  the  thing  which  we  call  politeness. 
Conversely,  bad  or  h)el(i^ed  is  sometimes  used  for  tpad  in 
referring  to  a  sentence ;  e.g.  il^m  l^atte  man  §i(arien  bcftimmt, 
bad  i^m  fcl^r  tool^l  belannt  toar  (G.),  they  had  destined  HUarie 
for  him^  which  was  very  well  known  to  him, 

8.  The  form  \oti  is  still  sometimes  used  adjectively,  just 
as  often  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  tped  @tanbed  er  aud^  fein  tnoc^te^ 
of  whatever  station  he  might  he.  Without  a  noun  tt)ed  is 
archaic,  save  in  compounds. 

4.  SBad  referring  to  persons  is  not  uncommon  in  familiar 
language ;  e.  g.  fritl^  ilbt  ftd^,  h)ad  ein  ^eifter  tDcrben  tDtK  (S.), 
he  who  wishes  to  become  a  master  practices  early, 

316.  Relative  Adverbs.  A  compound  of  h)o  or  toed  is 
never  positively  required  except  when  the  antecedent  is 
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not  a  noun  or  pronoun ;  thus  for  the  hook  of  whiA  we 
were  speaking,  the  task  I  am  writing  upon,  one  may  say 
baS  iBuc^,  ton  bcm,  Von  loelcEjcm,  or  toDbon  ;  bic  ^ufgabe,  an 
bcr,  an  luelc^er,  or  rootail.  But  in  he  rises  early,  by  wkidi  he 
saves  much  time,  one  can  only  say  TOoburc^,  not  blird)  WelffeS, 
nor  blirc^  boS,  tho  bur(§  lOcIc^eS  SRiftel  would  be  permia- 
sible.  So  alao  ic^  \mx  Uant,  li)e*l)ol&  (not  loegcn  bcffen)  it£i 
nii^t  fi^rciDcn  fonnte,  for  which  reason  I  could  not  write. 

1.  @o  as  relative  is  now  archmc,  but  was  once  very  common ;  e.  g. 
Eldllfltftbae  @tl(e,  fo  btni  fian{t(<r  St^on^ctt  gcbietft  (S.),lmlyUthe 
late  uAicA,  etc. 

2.  An  untranslatable  txi  is  sometimes  added  to  a  relative  as  a  Mud 
of  generalizing  particle ;  e.g.  IDcn  ba  bilrlttt,  whoever  thirata;  ttintr, 
b(r  bo  hidjttt  (G.),  na  (me  mho  makes  poetry.  But  the  usage  ia  now 
quaint. 

a.  In  like  manner  a  pleonastic  btnii  Is  often  inserted — it  is  espe- 
cially common  in  Goethe — after  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle;  e.  ?. 
i^r  ^tragdi,  bai  nilr  btnn  nun  fretlid)  in  einem  ganj  anbtrcn  9\iflt 
txSiiUw  (G.),  her  conduct  thai  now  appeared  to  me  in  a  quite  different 
light. 

S.  3>[i  and  its  compounds  usually  have  demonstrative  force,  rarelf 
that  of  a  relative ;  as  in  bie  UtiUn,  ha  i^  nod)  (elbft  im  SBffbfn  mi 
(G.),  the  U'nes  iehea  I  mytelf  mas  itUl  growing.  SDinp  and  roofttbf), 
— IftUve  particles  =  me,  are  archaic. 

THE  INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS 
317.  3ltl.  The  undeclined  aU  is  most  common  before 
:r  or  a  possessive  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  sin- 
alar,  masculine  and  neuter;  e.  g.  oQ  bev  Sd)mcrj,  all  tie 
%in;  alt  baS  Scib;  aH  feitien  Summer.  In  the  genitive 
is  rare  but  occura;  e.g.  bcv  ©djaupla^  aD  iitetner  ®lu(f= 
ligteit  (Gi-)i  the  scene  of  all  my  happiness. 
1.  The  form  aHe  occurs  mostly  after  prepositions  that 
ivem  the  dative ;  as  UDti  atltbem,  from  all  t/iat ;  auS  oflf' 
im  ;  tro^  aUebem.  But  it  may  stand  as  nominative;  e.g. 
it  ba§  9ieigen  (G.),  all  the  inclining  ;  aHe  fein  tUiammcn  (S.), 
U  his  wealth. 
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2.  Wiii  may  mean  everybody^  as  in  atte«  tanjte  toie  toll  (G.), 
everybody  was  danoing  like  Triad,  It  may  also  follow  )cotx, 
\ocA  and  even  U)em^  without  change  of  form ;  e.  g.  h)er  tool 
atte^ba?  who  all  was  there?  toem  atte3  gabft  bu  bag  ®eH 
(Gr.)? 

3.  Wi  does  not  admit  of  weak  inflection :  one  says  ber  ^ater  unffi 
oUft  (not  aUen) ;  bad  aded,  bied  aUed,  nad^  bent  alletn  (better  than  aUen). 
1*01  aOenfaa^,  see  §  288,  1,  a. 

4.  In  the  classics  aU  sometimes  =  jeb-,  eoery;  e.  g.  aller  3"^^"^  t|l 
gut  (6.),  etery  condition  is  good;  bei  aUetn  trbift^en  2)ing  (S.) ;  bie 
Srauen  aUed  ©taubed  (G.)«  Ii^  these  cases  present  usage  would  prefer 
the  sing,  of  jeb-  or  the  plu.  of  ott.  Cf .  otte  2^age,  etery  day  ;  attc  <)aar 
SD^inuten,  eioery  few  min%des.  Quite  common  are :  tnir  ^aben  aUen 
©runb,  atten  ftnlag,  eoery  reason,  every  occasion, 

5.  In  like  manner  early  writers  use  aQ  in  the  sense  of  gang,  t?ie 
whole;  e.  g.'allen  ffiinter  (Logau);  burti^  otte«  ?eben  (Frank).  One 
would  now  say  ben  ganjen  Winter,  burd^  bad  gange  ^eben.  Cf .  bie  gange 
9{a(^t,  dU  night;  gang  %mexita,  all  America,  But  aUe  SBelt  is  still 
common,  along  with  bie  gange  ^elt,  for  all  the  world,  tovi  le  monde, 

6.  After  ol^ne,  aU  and  j[eb-  occur  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  Eng. 
any;  e.  g.  o^ne  atten  (or  jeben)  ©egrlff,  without  any  idea. 

7.  Note  finally  the  idioms  in  atter  (SiU,  in  all  haste;  in  atter  f^rii^e, 
very  early  in  the  morning  ;  also  ed  (ber  ©ein,  bie  greube)  Ifl  atte ,  i.  e. 
is  aU  gone;  er  tnirb  fein  btgc^en  @elb  balb  atte  madden,  he  will  soon  make 
an  end  of  {run  thru)  his  little  money. 

318.  ®iil-»  As  pronoun  cin-  may  take  the  place  of 
(trgcnb)  jcmanb,  some  one,  any  one ;  e.  g.  ba  licgt  frf)on  einer 
tot  (G.),  there  lies  some  one  dead ;  ba  fragt  ntcmanb,  tua^ 
rincr  glaubt  (S.),  what  any  one  believes. 

1.  The  neuter  form  ein^  may  refer  to  a  person ;  e.  g.  nun 
fag'  mtr  eini^  (G.),  now  let  some  one  tell  me;  toenn  unfcr  ein^ 
dm  @^innen  U)ar  (G.),  when  you  and  I  were  at  our  spinning. 

a.  More  often  it  is  used,  sometimes  almost  untranslatably,  as  cog- 
nate object  of  ftngen,  trinfen  and  other  verbs ;  e.  g.  eind  fingen,  sin^  a 
9ong;  eind  trinten,  take  a  drink;  n^enn  bir  bad  SRabc^en  tetmt,  ba  Uebt 
pe  etn«  gum  @^)a6  (G.),  she  Just  falls  in  love  for  fun. 

319.  C^ittig-  and  its  Synonyms.  For  the  singular  of 
eintg-  present  usage  prefers  a  substitute  (etn,  irgenb  tin, 
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cin  tpcnig,  ctoa^),  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  literature ; 
e.  g.  au^  gurrf)t  bct3  2:obc^  ober  fonft  einige^  Singed 
(Claudius), /rom /ear  of  death  or  some  other  thir^g;  xxai) 
cinigcr  ^powfc  (G.),  after  a  short  pause  ;  ntd)t  oljne  eintge^ 
Scbcnfen,  not  without  some  hesitation. 

1.  The  plu.  elnige  implies,  according  to  Grimm,  more  than  two  but 
less  than  five.  For  five  or  more  one  says  me^rere,  eine  iD2enge,  tnanc^e, 
t)iele.  The  ill-«ounding  etnige  loenige  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  /eto,  but 
a  few  is  better  denoted  by  einige  alone,  or  else  by  cin  <)aar»  Note  the 
orthographic  distinction  in  etn  paar  SJMnuten,  a  few  minutes^  but  ein 
^aor  ©tiefct,  a  pair  of  hoots, 

a.  (Stlic^e,  Xot\iS)i  and  ettDf^e  have  the  same  meaning  as  elnige,  but 
ettoelt^e  is  obsolete  and  etlic^e  becoming  so. 

2.  (Sintge  may  precede  a  numeral ;  e.  g.  einige  gtoanjig,  twenty  odd. 
The  article  eln  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  way ;  e.  g.  etn  ac^t  Xage, 
some  eight  days, 

8.  SWel^re  for  ntel^rere  is  not  good.  For  the  phrase  ntorgen  ein  2)?e^» 
re«  (L.),  more  to-morrow^  one  would  now  prefer  morgenme^r,  SBette' 
re«,  or  bad  SBeitere. 

320.  ^tiM^,  UHiiS,  ttid^ti^*  Both  toaS  and  etoaS  may 
mean  something  of  importance  ;  e.  g.  laj^t  mid^  aud^  ettoo^ 
fein,  let  me  he  something  too ;  fie  rfiften  fid^  fd^neC,  bcnn  fie 
bfinfen  \\6)  Xoa^  {G.)jfor  they  think  themselves  ^someJ* 

1.  The  ace.  of  ettvad  forms  a  common  adverb  ==  somewhat^  a  little; 
e.  g.  etn^ad  loU,  somewhat  cold.  Distinguish  therefore  between  ettoa9 
beffer,  somewJiat  better^  and  tttoa^  ^effered,  something  belter. 

2.  iRic^td,  tho  classed  for  convenience  with  pronominals,  is  really 
a  substantive  —  the  gen.  of  niht  =  naughty  —  which  is  still  preserved 
as  a  dat.  in  the  phrases  gunid^te  n^erben,  com^  to  naught,  and  mit  nlc^^^ 
ten,  by  no  means.  In  early  modem  German  nlc^t  took  a  partitive 
gen.;  e.  g.  unb  l^atte  bet  !^iebe  nic^t  (Lu.),  and  had  not  love,  i.  e.  naught 
of  love.  This  construction  still  occurs  in  the  phrase  l^ler  Ijl  nteined 
©lelbend  nld^t,  there  is  no  staying  here  for  me. 

321.  Wan  and  its  Compounds.  Wtan,  from  Mann,  like 
French  on  from  homo,  does  not  individualize  at  all,  whence 
it  is  never  preceded  by  irgenb,  though  it  may  approach 
the  meaning  of  irgenb  jemanb ;  e.  g.  man  po6)t,  there  is  a 
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knocks  some  one  is  knocking.  Most  often  it  is  an  indefinite 
representative  of  people  at  large,  mankind,  the  public,  as 
in  man  fagt,  they  say^  it  is  said;  man  fommt  ju  fel^n,  man 
toin  am  liebftcn  fc^aun  (G.),  people  come  to  see,  they  wish  to 
gaze* 

1.  Again,  man  may  take  the  place  of  a  personal  pronoun  of  any 
person.  Goethe  often  uses  it  for  \6)  in  describing  his  own  doings,  and 
interchanges  it  with  tt)ir  in  the  same  sentence.  Wlan  \6)Xot\%t  is  much 
the  same,  only  less  brusque,  as  {(^toeige,  fc^tDeigt,  or  fc^toeigen  @ie. 
The  policeman  says  XQtx  ijl  man  ?  tt)a«  Witt  man  l^tcr  ?  for  who  are  you  f 
what  do  you  want  here  f  * 

2.  gemanb  and  nicmanb  are  compounds  of  man  with  ex- 
crescent b.  For  the  dative  and  accusative  present  usage 
prefers  the  uninflected  form,  tho  the  dative  in  em  and  (less 
often)  the  accusative  in  en,  still  occur.  Their  plural  is  sup- 
plied by  einige  and  feine. 

322.  SBiel  and  Mttig.  With  these  words  there  is  great 
freedom  in  the  use  of  uninflected  forms.  Inflection  is 
required  only  after  ber  or  a  possessive ;  e.  g.  ba$  t)iclc 
®€lb,  ba^  cr  beft^t,  th^  large  amount  of  money  that  he 
possesses;  tto%  feinc^  t)telen  ®e(bei§;  mctn  SSenige^,  my  little. 

a.  But  tt^enig  after  ber  or  a  possessive  and  in  agreement  with  a 
noun  in  the  singular  is  not  common.  For  fein  ttJcnigcS  -Ealcnt  (G.), 
his  little  tcUent,  one  would  now  prefer  fein  geringe^  XaUnt,  fein  Reined, 
or  fein  bigt^en  Safent 

1.  Except  after  ber  or  a  possessive,  inflection  prevails  in 
the  plural  and  genitive  singular  (where  it  may  be  needed  to 
show  case),  non-inflection  in  the  nominative  singular,  mas- 
culine and  neuter ;  elsewhere  both  are  about  equally  com- 
mon. Examples:  fc^on  biele  2^age  (S.),  these  many  days; 
er  freut  fid^  Dieler  (Sl^re,  enjoys  much  honor;  biel  Sarm  um 
nid^t^,  mvA^h  ado  about  nothing  ;  biel  ©efd^rei  unb  h^enig  SEBoUe, 
much  noise  and  little  wool ;  biel  ® anf,  many  thanks  ;  mit 
bieler  3Kiil^e  ;  mit  n)emgS!Si^unbt)ieI93e^agen(G.);  t)iel®rii^e 
\iai  er  aufgetragen  (6.). 

2.  Sometimes  inflection  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  variety  ;  e.  g. 
ic^  meine  nx^i  »ietc«,  fonbcrn  »icl  j  ein  ix>enigc«,  abcr  mit  gleig  (L.) ;  I 
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mean  not  (a  little  in)  much,  but  miu:h  (in  little) ;  a  small  quantity,  but 
with  care.  Stahr  writes :  ic^  f^aht  Dieted  gefe^en,  l^ter  unb  ba  auc^  Diel, 
many  things,  here  and  there  also  much  (of  importance) ;  totx  Diele^ 
bringt  (G.)f  he  who  offers  a  great  variety;  t>iti  S^ein,  much  urine;  oieler 
CBein,  many  kinds  of  toine. 


THE  VERB 
SUPPLEMENTARY  DETAILS  ON  CONJUGATION 

323.  ^itn  and  feitt  as  Auxiliaries.  All  transitive 
yerbs  (including  reflexives),  the  modal  auxiliaries  and 
many  intransitives  are  conjugated  with  l^aben. 

1.  With  a  very  lew  exceptions  (bletben,  gcfd^el^en,  gelingen, 
gliitfen,  f  cin)  the  verbs  that  form  their  perfect  tenses  with 
feitt  contain  the  idea  of  transition  from  one  place  or  con- 
dition to  another.  They  either  denote  literal  motion,  as 
gcl^en,  f ommcn,  or  else  a  change  of  status,  as  altem,  berften. 

a.  Often  this  idea  of  change  is  given  by  a  prefix,  and  thus  we  may 
have  a  compound  conjugated  with  {ein,  while  the  simple  verb  takes 
^aben ;  e.  g.  fd^Iafen,  sleep,  and  einft^tafen,  faU  asleep ;  fle^en,  stani, 
and  erftel^en,  arise.  Such  compounds  are  quite  numerous  and  only  a 
few  specimens  of  them  are  given  in  the  list  l)elow.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  verbs  that  take  fein  are,  then,  the  following,  together  with 
their  intransitive  compounds : 


altent,  grow  old 
Qufflel^en,  arise 
begegnen,  meet 
berften,  hurst 
bleiben,  remain 
eilen,  hurry 
entf  (^laf  en,/a22  asleep 
erfd^eineii,  appear 
ertrlnfen,  drown 
^rtoac^en,  awaken 
fa^ren,  go 
fatten, /<xZZ 
filegen,^y 
fi\t\)tn,flee 
fiit^en,Jlow 
f  olgen,  follow 
frieren,  freeze 
gebel^en,  ^rive 


ge^en,  go 
gelingen,  succeed 
genefen,  recover 
Qt^d^eljtn,  happen 
gteiten,  glide 
giticfen,  succeed 
nimmen,  climb 
flettem,  damher 
fommen,  come 
friet^en,  cre^ 
laufcn,  run 
qiietten,  gu^h  forth 
relfen,  set  out 
reiten,  ride 
rennen,  run 
xixmen,  flow 
fd^clteTtt,  b^  vfrwM 


\d)Uid}tn,  creep 
f^meljcn,  melt 
fci^retten,  stride 
fci^mimmen,  sunm 
tin,  be 
xnttn,  sink 
pxinatn,  spring 
fietgen,  diinb 
flerben,  die 
pflqen,  rush 
treten,  step 
\>exaxmtn,  grow  poor 
t)er^ungent,  starve 
hjad&fen,  grow 
ttjeidjeu,  recede 
tDerben,  become 
jie^ett,  ^099 
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6.  Intransitives  that  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  heads  are  con- 
jugated with  l^abeiu  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  verbs  which  con- 
tain no  idea  of  motion,  as  fc^Iafen,  sleepj  but  also  with  verbs  of  motion 
that  denote  simply  a  verbal  activity,  without  any  idea  of  transition 
from  one  point  to  another.  Verbs  of  motion  that  are  usually  of  this 
character  are  omitted  from  the  list  above.  Such  are,  e.  g.  ^iipfen,  hop  ; 
fttitfTif  kneel ;  xan\6^tn,  rustle  ;  \ditt)anttn,  waver ;  \di\vehtn,  sweep  ;  tan* 
ijtOf  dance.  But  any  of  these  may  take  fein,  if  Uiey  express  transition; 
e.  g.  ber  $ogeI  tfi  burc^d  genfler  ge^il^ft,  Jiaa  hopped  thru  the  window. 

c.  On  the  other  hand  several  of  the  verbs  in  the  list  above  may  take 
^ben  if  the  tense  denotes  simply  a  verbal  activity,  or  a  temporal, 
rather  than  a  local,  relation ;  e.  g.  blc  ^aben  fti^on  tt)a«  9Je(i^t«  gefrrun* 
g€n  (6.)t  have  danced  a  good  bit,  but  one  would  say  flnb  in9  Staffer  ge* 
ft^rungeit,  Jiave  leaped  into  the  water ;  ex  l^at  t)iel  gereifl,  he  has  traveled 
muchj  but  er  ifl  na^  $Qvi9  gereifl,  has  set  out  for  Paris ;  ba9  ^inb  l^at 
nft  l^eute  gegangen,  has  never  walked  until  to-day,  but  ifl  l^eute  )7on  einem 
@tu^(  )um  anbent  gegangen,  walked  from  one  cliair  to  the  other;  id)  \^abt 
tine  @tuitbe  geritten,  I  rode  for  an  hour,  but  iiS)  bin  auf«  ?anb  gerltten, 
rode  into  the  country;  idf  ^abe  fortgefa^ren,  I  continued,  but  Id^  bin 
fortgefa^ren,  /  went  away. 

d.  The  general  principle  regulating  the  use  of  l^aben  and  feln  is 
simple :  ^aben  calls  attention  to  a  verbal  action,  feln  to  the  state  or 
Gomiition  that  has  resulted  from  the  action.  There  is,  however,  much 
confusion  of  the  two  auxiliaries,  feln  being  often  used  where  the  rule 
would  call  for  ^abcn ;  cf.  Goethe's  IJl  t)iel  gerclfl  (Faust,  1.  3019). 
Even  fif^n,  ft^en  and  Ilegen  are  sometimes  conjugated  with  feln.  On 
the  other  hand,  begegnen  and  folgen  occur  with  l^aben. 

324.  Omission  of  the  Auxiliaries.  The  auxiliaries  of 
tense  are  often  omitted  at  the  end  of  a  dependent  clause ; 
e.  g.  bo^jcnigc,  toa^  h)tr  t)on  anbcrn  gel^firt  (so.  I^aben),  that 
which  we  have  heard  from  others;  bai§  ift  im  %A\>  berfelbe 
9?aiit,  too  totr  bereinjt  gcgangcn  (so.  finb),  the  selfsame  tract 
where  toe  once  walked. 

a.  In  this  way  it  is  often  possible  to  avoid  an  impleasant  concur- 
rence of  auxiliaries ;  e.  g.  ber  @lcg,  ben  er  errungen  (l^atte),  ^atte  benjie* 
fen,  bag — ,  the  victory  he  had  won  had  proved  that — ;  n)Q9  bamit  ge« 
tQonnen  roorben  (tDar),  toar  unbebeutenb,  what  had  been  gained  by  this, 
vfas  insign^ant. 

b.  The  frequent  omission  of  the  auxiliary  is  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain authors,  e.  g.  Lessing,  Goethe,  Richter.  With  writers  on  style 
the  matter  is  a  moot-^ue§tion,  §ome  jidYOWting,  others  disapproving^ 
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tike  '  luttU^woT  Btjle.'  In  general  It  is  not  well  to  omit  the  aaxUisir 
If  an  ambiguity  of  mode  or  tooae  noold  imolt.  On  the  other  luuid, 
in  such  a  aeaX/erux  as  the  following,  quoted  by  Wnstmann,  Qua  two 
flnftl  idqt'b  would  be  Intolerable  :  ba  bit  S*^-  fSi^  bit  baS  S^mn^teaA 
Bfnfi^It  toovbrn  (mar),  abgelauftn  tear,  simx  the  time  had  ez^iirtd  /or 
vikieh  Oie  Soxue  of  Lordt  had  been  cAosen. 

325.  Periphras^  and  Caosal  Auxiliaries.  Standard 
G«rmaD  recognizes  no  auxiliary  corresponding  to  Eng- 
lish do  ia  I  do  believe,  I  did  think,  etc.,  but  tlin  is  so  used 
in  dialect,  and  the  usage  is  more  or  leas  reflected  in  lit- 
erature; e.  g.  bie  Stugen  tSten  i^m  finfen  (G.),  his  eyes  mnk, 
i.  e.  did  sink;  (ic^)  tfit  i^ll  redjt  ^jlil^  tieben  (G.),  /  loved 
Aim  right  heartily. 

a.  Xun  aa  auxiliary  usnally  has  pret.  iod.  tSt,  not  tat.  See  Qa 
eiamples  above.  This  tfit,  which  looks  like  a  subjunctive  but  is  not, 
cornea  from  the  middle  High  German  tete,  which  was  tmth  indicative 
and  subjunctive. 

1.  £affen,  let,  is  sometimes  called  a  causative  anxiliaiy,  hut 
A  meaning  may  be  permisaiTe  as  well  as  causal ;  e.  g.  [a| 
iiif  ge^en  auf  beiner  ©1)uv  (Stolberg),  let  me  go  upon  thy 
<^k  Q>ermiaBiv6) ;  bU  3Jiutter  tie&  tinen  5Pfaff«i  fotnmen  (G.), 
ad  a  priest  come  (causal) ;  id^  laf^e  mit  metnen  Hermann  nii^t 
i^eltcn  ((•■),  /  v>ill  not  let  my  Hermann  be  scolded. 

a.  On  the  peculiar  passive  use  of  the  active  inf.  after  lafltn,  u  in    . 
le  last  example,  see  {  366,  1,  a. 

h.  3)la[^en,  make,  also  occurs  as  causative  auxiliary :  e.  g.  t^T  ^oU 
ii(^  tDtibll^  ft^iutljcn  maiden  (G.),  you  have  made  me  meeat  vigorouAy. 

326.  Omission  of  the  Augment  ge. 

1,  The  prefix  gt  was  not  at  first  a  aeceBsaiy  element  ot  the  perfect 
articiple.    In  composition  with  verbs  the  particle  had  various  func- 
ons,  one  of  which  was  to  denote  the  completion  of  the  action ;  e.  %■ 
a  der  haubtman  gelaa  den  hrief,  when  1M  captain,  finished  reading    ' 
te  ietter.     Becoming  thus  associated  with  the  idea  of  completed     | 
stion,  the  particle  attached  itself  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  pa^     i 
ciple  and  finally  became  a  regular  '  sign '  of  that  form.  ! 

a.  The  above  statement  sufBciently  ezpMns  the  occasional  octsai- 
mce  in  the  classics  of  such  participles  as  funbtn,  for  gtfunbtn ;  fiilli> 
iin,  for  Qctoaimeit,  ete.    They  ore  survivals. 
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2.  At  preBent  the  following  classes  of  verbs  regularly  form  their 
perfect  participle  without  ge : 

a.  Inseparable  compounds  and  verbs  in  te'ren,  — because  of  a  feel- 
ing that  ge  should  not  ihmiediately  precede  an  unaccented  syllable. 

6.  The  modal  auxiliaries,  and  also  ^eigen,  taffen,  fcl^cn,  when  the 
participle  occurs  in  connection  with  an  infinitive ;  e.  g.  i(i)  l^abe  e9 
nic^t  tun  fonnen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it;  ex  l^at  midf  rufen  laffen, 
he  has  had  me  called.  The  old  participle  of  these  verbs  looks  and 
sounds  like  an  infinitive ;  for  which  reason  several  other  verbs  that 
have  followed  their  analogy  put  the  infinitive  in  place  of  the  parti- 
ciple when  an  infinitive  precedes.  Such  are,  quite  regularly,  l^elfen, 
^oren,  which  seems  to  have  followed  fe^en,  and  sometimes  also  brau^* 
d^en,  le^ren,  mad^tn  and  lemen ;  e.g.  id)  ^abe  fagen  l^Sren,  I  have  heard 
say;  t^  ^atte  i^n  fennen  lernen,  I  had  learned  to  know  him ;  i^r  I|Qbt 
midf  fd^tDi^en  mad^tn  (G.),  you  have  made  me  sweat. 

c.  SBerben  in  the  passive  >voice,  to  avoid  two  concurrent  forms 
with  ge, 

d.  Certain  adjective  compounds,  as  fym^hadtn,  home-baked,  homely 
(bacfen  instead  of  gebacfen);  ^albtoad^fen,  haJf -grown. 

m 

327.  Use  of  the  Connecting  Vowel  and  the  Endings. 
The  rules  in  §  176  present  the  normal  usage  of  to-day, 
but  there  are  many  exceptions.  Solemn  or  stately  dic- 
tion tends  to  long  forms,  easy  talk  to  short,  while  the 
poet  may  take  advantage  of  either  for  his  meter's  sake ; 
e.  g.  rcbft  bu  Don  cincm  bcr  ba  tebct  (S.)  ?  id)  l^abe  gelcbt 
unb  geltcbet  '(S.) ;  bie  fd^dnfte  Sungfrau  ft^et  (Heine) ;  be* 
grctfe  ntd^t,  too^  cr  an  ntir  finb^t  (G.).  Here  the  normal 
forms  would  be :  rcbcft,  tebft,  geliebt,  ftgt,  finbet 

1.  In  talk  it  is  usual  to  drop  the  connecting  vowel  e  in  the  pres. 
ind.  2.  sing,  after  a  sibilant  (contrary  to  §  176,  3).  In  such  cases  the 
f  of  the  ending  fl  is  also  dropped  and  the  form  becomes  identical  with 
the  3.  sing.;  thus  bu  )a>i]d)t,  instead  of  mifd^efl ;  bu  liefl,  for  Uefefl ;  bu 
lagt,  for  Ififfejl ;  bu  fiiii,  for  fi^eft.  In  the  pret.  such  contractions  (hvi 
agt,  for  bu  a^t%  from  effen)  are  much  more  rare. 

a.  So  too  a  final  t  of  the  stem  is  not  heard  (tho  it  is  best  to  write 
it)  before  fl ;  i.  e.  l^filtfl,  glUft,  pc^tfl,  are  pronounced,  usually,  l^aifl, 

2.  In  the  imv^  2.  sing,  the  ending  e  belongs  properly  to  all  weak 
verbs.    If,  therefore,  it  is  omitted,  an  apostrophe  is  proper;  e.  g.  IW 
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folang  bu  lUixn  lonn^ ;  folg'  nui  bnii  al»n  @pni4  (O.)-  But  faff,  prcff, 
and  the  like,  become  fafi,  prtfi. 

a.  Strong  Terbe  h&ve  oo  ending  in  the  imv.  2.  sing,  after  a  radical  i 
or  i(  changed  from  t ;  thus  ^ilf,  ttilt,  Xut.  In  otlier  cases  the  use  of  the 
final  t  is  in  large  measure  optional.  It  is  quite  uniformly  omitted  in 
(omin,  lag  and  lauf.  la  b(l6[(),  flit6((),  g<^(t)-  Wm.  (o«f(«)r  W^Kt), 
Warn,  W«i(0,  frfliDfigW,  m{'),  mW,  tu((),  traa(f),  iitf,{i).  the 
omission  of  r  is  at  any  rate  bo  common  that  no  apoatropbe  ie  needed. 

6.  Strong  verbs  with  radical  ( tliat  tiave  vowel-change  in  the  prea. 
ind.  shoold  have  it  also  in  the  imv.  2.  sing.  ;  but  tictc  for  tcitt,  tiel)ni( 
for  nimm,  mcffe  for  mig,  and  other  such  substitutions  of  weak  for 
strong  inflection,  are  cotomon  In  good  nriteis. 

3.  In  early  modem  German  a  spurious  final  t  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  ptet.  ind.  1.  and  8.  eing,  of  strong  verba;  aa  (a^t  for  fa^. 

328.  Stroi^  and  Weak  Conjugation. 

1  As  in  the  case  of  noune,  so  in  that  of  verbs,  the  terma  'strong' 
and  '  weak '  were  introduced  by  Grimm.  Tbey  were  intended  to  con- 
trast those  verbs  which  form  tbeir  pret.  by  means  of  an  internal 
Towel-cbange,  thus  seeming  to  rely  upon  their  own  inner  'strengtJi,' 
with  those  which  have  the  '  weakness '  to  rely  npon  foreign  aid  in  the 
shape  of  a  suffix.  The  terms  are  f ancifnl,  but  convenient  and  in  mii- 
vecsal  use.  Tbey  are  at  any  rate  better  than  '  old '  and  '  new,'  and 
'--  "-etter  than  'irregular'  and  'regular.' 

The  characteristic  '  ablaut '  of  strong  verbs  (sometimes  translated 
■adaiion,  as  umlaut  is  by  mutation),  is  a  definite  series  of  changes 
rgone  by  the  radical  vowel  in  different  forms  derived  from  the 
root  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  verba ;  thus  with  binbclt, 
flebunbtn,  cf.  the  nouns  iSinbt,  Sonb,  SBunb. 
The  vowel-change  of  (be  pres,,  in  strong  verbs,  is  always  a  spe- 
if  umlaut  tho  it  is  not  always  marked  by  the  modem  sign  of  um- 
It  is  due  (cf.  §  21)  to  the  former  presence  of  an  I  in  the  end- 
Df  the  2.  and  3.  sing.  Thus  6u  Irdflfl,  tr  trfigt,  represent  an  earlier 
agia(t),  er  tragit ;  whereas  the  forma  now  without  umlaut  had  no 
be  ending :  id)  Irafle,  from  ih  tragv.,  tulr  tragtn,  from  wir  tragem- 

Verbs  with  radical  \t  formerly  made  a  pres.  ind.  2.  and  3.  sing, 
in  imv.  2.  sing,  in  (u  ;  e.  g.  fltuflfi,  flfugt,  instead  of  flifajl,  flitBtr 

fliegen ;  fr(ud|ji,  Irtud)!,  instead  of  Ititd)fi,  ftttd)t,  from  trift^Hi. 
e  archaic  forms  are  often  met  with  in  the  classics. 

In  Old  and  Middle  German  the  pret.  of  most  strong  verbs  had 
itiffeicnt  aljlirat-stages,  i.  e.  two  different  radical  vowels,  one  for 
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the  sing.,  the  other  for  the  pla. ;  thus  ich  sang^  I  sang,  but  mr  8ungen, 
we  sang  ;  ich  reit^  I  rode,  but  wir  riten,  we  rode.  In  moderD  Oerman 
the  vowel  of  the  sing,  has  usually  prevailed  for  the  entire  tense.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  vowel  of  the  plu.  was  transferred  to  the  sing. 
(cl  Eng.  I  sang  and  I  sung),  giving  rise  to  doublets,  such  as  td^  ftanb 
and  tc^  ftunb.  Such  double  preterits  were  once  common,  and  one  of 
them,  toarb,  mtirbe,  still  survives.  SBarb  is  more  stately  and  bookish 
than  murbe. 

a.  The  secondary  vowel  of  the  pret.  is  much  more  apt  to  appear  in 
the  subj.  than  in  the  ind. ;  thus  while  i^  flurb,  from  fterben,  no  longer 
occurs,  i4  ftiirbe,  is  common.  It  even  has  the  advantage  of  i(^  flarbe, 
fn  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  confounded  by  the  ear  with  id)  fterbe. 
There  are  many  such  cases. 

329.  Ablaut  Classes. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a  classification  of  strong  verbs  that 
will  appreciably  facilitate  the  learning  of  their  forms.  They  must 
amply  be  memorized  one  by  one.  The  only  classification  that  is  of 
any  use  (and  its  value  is  scientific  rather  thaji  practical)  is  that  which 
groups  together  those  verbs  which  originally  had  the  same  series  of 
vowel-changes  in  their  principal  parts.  Such  a  group  is  called  an 
ablaut  class. 

2.  There  are  in  all  seven  such  classes.  Since,  however,  the  classi- 
fication is  based  primarily  upon  the  older  forms,  which  have  undergone 
great  changes  with  the  lapse  of  time,  it  can  not  be  made  fully  intelli- 
gible vnthout  detailed  historical  explanations  which  lie  beyond  the 
Kope  of  this  work.  (Consult  Brandt's  German  Grammar,  §§  122  ff. 
and  469  fE.)  In  the  subjoined  scheme  is  given,  first,  the  vowel  of  the 
Inf.;  then,  after  the  first  dash,  the  vowel  of  the  pret.,  and  after  the 
second  dash  the  vowel  of  the  perf.  pple.  The  statistical  numbers 
refer  to  the  list  in  §  331.    The  classes,  then,  are  as  follows : 

Class  I :  Ablaut  ei  —  I,  ie,  —  i,  le ;  e.  g.  reiten,  ritt,  geritten ;  bleiben, 
Hith,  geblieben.    43  verbs. 

Class  n :  Ablaut  ic,  fl,  au,  —  o  —  o  ;  e.  g.  fliegen,  flog,  gcftoffen  ;  Ifl* 
gtn,  log,  gctogen ;  faufen,  foff,  gefoffcn.  33  verbs. 

Class  III :  f,  I,  —  a  short — u  short,  o  short ;  e.  g.  toerfen,  loarf,  ge* 
toorfen;  binben,  banb,  gebunben.  47  verbs. 

Class  IV:  Ablaut  e,  fi  — a  long—  o  ;  e.  g.  breti^en,  brad^,  gcbroc^cn; 
geboren,  gebar,  geboren.  16  verbs. 

Class  V:  Ablaut  I,  c,  le,  — a  long— e;  e.g.  bitten,  bat,  gebften; 
|t6air  jab,  gege^en;  tlegen,  tag,  gelegen.  15  verbs. 
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Class  VI:  Ablaut  a  — u — a;  e.g.  fasten,  fu^r,  gefal^ren.  15  verbs. 

Class  VII :  Vowel-change  which  looks  like  ablaut,  but  is  not ;  a,  av^ 
el,  0,  u  —  ie  — a,  au,  ci,  o,  u;  e.  g.  fatten,  ftel,  gefatten;  Xaufen,  lief,  ge* 
(aufen;  Jlogen,  flleg,  geflogen.  18  verbs. 

Remark.  A  few  verbs  have  passed  out  of  the  class  to  which  they 
originally  and  properly  belong.  Thus  betten,  hark,  formerly  made  pret. 
batt,  pple.  gebotten.  But  batt  early  gave  way  to  bott  (with  the  vowel  of 
the  pple.),  and  betlen,  boll,  gebotten,  does  not  conform  to  any  of  the 
seven  classes  as  above  given.  In  the  list  below  such  cases  are  denoted 
by  a  bracketed  number ;  e.  g.  betten  [III]  means  that  the  verb  once 
belonged  to  Class  III. 

330.  Irregular  Weak  Verbs.  Nine  weak  verbs  have 
in  the  preterit  and  perfect  participle  a  vowel-change 
which  looks  like  ablaut.     These  are : 


Inf. 

Pret.  Ind. 

Perf.  pple. 

Pret.  svJbj, 

brennen,  burn 

brannte 

gcbrannt 

brenntc 

brlngen,  bring 

brac^te 

gebrad^t 

brac^te 

benfen,  think 

boc^te 

gebad^t 

bdd^te 

biinfcn,  seem 

beud^te 

gebeud^t 

beuc^te 

fenncn,  know 

fonnte 

gefannt 

fcnnte 

nennen,  name 

nannte 

genannt 

ncnnte 

rennen,  run 

rannte 

gerannt 

rennte 

fenben,  send 

fanbte 

gefanbt 

fenbetc 

wenben,  turn 

roanbte 

gen^onbt 

tt)enbete 

a.  bilnfen,  fenben  and  tuenben  are  often  regular;  brennen,  fennen, 
nennen  and  rennen,  rarely  so. 

1.  The  only  other  weak  verbs  that  present  any  irregularities  are 
l^aben  (§  171),  the  modal  auxiliaries  (§  189)  and  tolffcn  (§  190). 

331.  List  of  Strong  Verbs. 

The  following  list  is  meant  to  contain  all  the  verbs  of  late  modem 
German  that  have  any  strong  forms.  After  the  principal  parts  is 
given,  first,  the  pres.  ind.  2.  sing.,  from  which  the  3.  sing,  can  usu- 
ally be  got  by  simply  dropping  f  of  the  ending  jl ;  thus,  bn  bacffl,  et 
Vadi,  Whenever  the  3.  sing,  can  not  be  got  in  this  way,  as  in  bu  gittft, 
er  gilt,  it  is  given  separately.  Next  comes  the  pret.  subj.  1.  sing., 
and  then  the  imv.  2  sing.',  tiie  latter  distinguished  by  an  [!].  The 
Homan  numeral  gives  the  ablaut  class  to  which  the  verb  belongs  or 
belonged  (§  329,  remark).  Obsolete  forms  are  enclosed  in  [],  forms 
that  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  ( ).  For  beginnen,  t)erberben,  etc., 
see  under  =ginnen,  *berbcn» 
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IBatfen,  bake,  buf,  gebaden ;  badfl ;  bilfe ;  ba(f(e) !  VI.  —Often  weak 
thniout,  except  that  there  is  no  pple.  gebacft  ^ut  has  short  u.  @e\)ah 
fen  without  ge  occurs  in  ^au^batfen,  neubacfen,  etc. 

-bareit,  4>ax,  »boren ;  *bicrfl  or  barfl ;  *b6rc ;  *bier !  or  *bfirc !  IV.  — 
Only  in  gebdren,  give  birth  to  (earlier  gebcrcn,  whence  gebicrfl,  geblert, 
gebier !).    @ebare  as  pret.  subj.  is  avoided,  being  like  the  pres. 

»ettett,  bite,  bifc  gcbiffen ;  bei6(ef)t,  beigt ;  biffe ;  bci6(e) !    I. 

BtUtn,  bark,  [bott,]  [gebotten];  [blUfl];  [boUe];  [bin !]  [in.]— Now 
always  weak,  but  strong  forms  occur  in  the  classics.  Grimm  wrote  : 
ftn^unb  beEt  nod^  l^eute,  toit  er  gti  ^nfang  ber  ©c^opfung  boU,  with  weak 
pres.  and  strong  pret.  in  the  same  sentence. 

Sergett,  hide,  barg,  geborgen ;  birgfi ;  biirge  or  barge ;  birg !  (berge !). 

ni. 

f&tt^n,  burst,  barfl,  [borft],  geborftcn ;  birjlejl  or  birfl,  birf^ ;  borfle 
or  bfirjle ;  birft !  III. —  Often  weak  thruout. 

fBit^tn,  bend,  bog,  gebogen;  btegfl  [beugfl];  bogc;  biege!  [bcug!]  II. 

fSltUn,  offer,  bot,  geboten ;  bietcjl  [beutjl,  htnt] ;  b5te ;  bicte  I  [beut !] 
IL 

Sinbett,  bind,  banb,  gebunben ;  binbefl ;  bSnbe ;  binbe  I    III. 

Stttett,  ask,  bat,  gebcten ;  bittefl ;  hatt ;  bittc  I    V. 

8(afeit,  blow,  bUc«,  gebtafcn;  btaf(eOt,  blajl;  bliefe;  blaf(e)l  VIL— 
Sometimes  weak  in  pres.    The  pret.  b(u9  (Claudius)  is  jocose. 

f^itihtn,  remain,  bUeb,  gebUeben ;  bleibfi ;  bUebe ;  bleib(e) !    I. 

'((ei^eit,  =b(l(i^,  *bU(i^en ;  -bleit^f^ ;  =blici^e ;  »blei(i^(e) !  I.  —  Strong 
only  in  erbleid^fit,  t^erMeid^en,  turn  pale,  die,  which  may  be  weak  in 
the  pret.   $(ei(i^en,  bleach,  is  weak. 

Sraten,  roast,  briet,  gebraten;  bratjl,  brat;  brlctc;  bratel  VII. — 
Sometimes  weak,  but  no  gebratet. 

Srediett,  break,  brad^,  gebrod^en;  brld^jl;  brad&e;  brld^!  (breeze!)  IV. 
—  Slabcbred^en,  murder  (a  language),  is  weak :  rabebrcd^te,  gerabebrec^t. 

'bci^Ctt,  *bic^,  bic^en;  *bcil^fl;  «bie]^e;  *bei^el  I.  —  Only  in  gebci^en, 
thrive, 

-'htxbtn,  sbarb,  *borben;  =birbfl;  «bfirbc  or  ^^barbc;  *birbl  III. —  Only 
in  t>erbfrben,  ruin,  be  ruined,  which  is  apt  to  be  weak  when  transitive. 
55erbcrbt  means  morally  corrupt;  ein  t)erbcrbtc«  ^crg,  but  cln  Derborbener 
(bankrupt)  ^aufmoniu 

^ingett,  hire,  bang,  gcbungen;  blngfl;  binge !  in.— Originally  and 
still,  usually,  weak.  Pret.  subj.  always  bingte,  not  bange,  nor  bunge. 
^btngen,  sUpulaJte,  is  usually  weak,  always  so  in  the  ppl.  adj.  bebingt, 
conditioned. 
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trtfittv,  thresh,  iTa\i^otbxo^il),ttbto\4)(n;  bril(^(ff)t, bdii^t;  bio|<H. 
orbraf(^e;  briii^I  lU.— OfWn  weak. 

•hrit^tn,  'btofi,  .brofitn.  Only  in  twrbitegin,  rer,  which  is  hatdtrj 
used  except  in  the  S.  sing,  i  Udbctcgt  ['bttugt];  Dcrbtoffe.   IL 

SriRgcn,  preu,  brane  [bnitiBl.  B'btnngcn;  btingft;  btingc  [brfiagt]; 
brins'!  MI. 

effm,  eat,  ofi,  flffltfttn;  lf((ft  or  ifil,  iSl;  36';  tfe!  (<ffe!)  V.-Sc 
(ff(ii  contracted  to  ge|[en  (cf .  fousf,  1,  2838),  where  g(  ceased  to  be  felt 
as  a  prefix,  and  so  was  prefixed  anew. 

grilrtn,  90,  fu^r,  gtfa^Hn;  fd^rl);  ffl^n;  Fa^rc!  VI. 

8«Il«, /aM,  fid,  gffalloi;  faa(l;  fide;  faBt!  VII. 

g^ngcM  [fo^n],  cofcA,  fing  (fimfl),  gffangtn;  fangil  [fS^];  f«B'! 
(fitngt);  fangd  VII. 

Stdttw,  Aght,  fot^t,  B*|o(^tcn;  fii^t(t}p,  (ic^t;  fo^tt;  fi^t!  pu.]- 
Sometimes  weak. 

■feWei,  mi. -ioflitn;  -Pt^lfi;  ^fa^h  or  .(s^lt;  .fif^n  (=Mlt!)lv.- 
Only  in  btfc^ltn,  commond,  and  (mpft^ltn,  reconi?neini.    g(^len,/na,ii 

3fitibeK,.^n(I,  fonb,  g(Funb«n;  fiiibt|);  fSnbt;  finbe!    III. 

9Iti4ttit,  &raid,  flodit,  gtpoc^ttn;  flii4l(t)^  fli^t;  flSi^tt;  fHfi\ 
[III.] — Sometimes  weak, 

'Pri^tn,  =flt6,  .flifffn;  -fltifetft,  .pttfet;  -pif(c;  >fleie«!  I.-Onlyii 
1li$  befltigcit,  attend  to. 

giitgti.^jr,  flog,  fltpogen;  fli(fl|l  [flmg(i];  pBgt;  flitgt;  [Pragr]  E 

gfHefit»,;fee,  po^  gtpo^tn;  pit^  [Ptu<*P];  m';  fl«^l  [Peu^.iJE 

SIie6tn,>«7,  poe,  fltpofftn;  pU6{el)t  [fftuBt],  plegt  [fl'u|t];  BSfl'! 
11(6(1  [Ptu6!]  II. 

i¥rog«,  o5ft,  (tagit  (fniB),  Htfroflt;  fraflP(ftagP);  ftflgt(;  fwgdVl 
—A  weak  verb  that  has  developed  strong  forms  after  the  analogy  ot 
dfla^tn  and  ttagtn.    But  the  weak  forms  are  better. 

Srefftn,  eat  (said  of  animals),  frag,  g(fc(P™;  (riff(P  or  friil,  (ri^t; 
tSfit;  ftifi!  (fr(P(!)    V. —A  compound  of  B(t  and  ((ftn. 

^tintu,  freeze,  fror,  fltfrDCfn;  fri(r(l;  frBte;  fri(te!    U. 

@aren,/ermen(,  got,  g(9Dtcn;  gittft;  gfltt;  [flitr!]  [IV.]  —  Usoallj 
veak,  especially  in  the  figurative  sense  be  perturbed, 

@Ebtn,  give,  gab,  gtg(&(n;  glbp  (gi(bfi);  gfibe,  gib  t  (gitb!)  V. 

@e^tn,  go,  gtng  (gttng),  fl(ganfl(n;  gtl)P;  ging(  (giengf);  gt^!  ' 

@clttn,  be  jBortk,  gait,  gcgoltcn;  giltp,  gilt;  gbUc  or  gfilK;  fiit! 

flfiK !)  ni.. 
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"^tfftn,  -gag,  .gcffen;  «giff(cf)t  or  .gifit,  ^glgt;  ^gofic;  ^gig  I  (^^gcffc !) 
v.  — Only  in  tocrgeffcn, /orflfc*. 

®ie§eii,  pour,  gog,  gcgoffcn;  gic6(cf)t  [gcufit],  glcfit  [gciifit];  goffe; 
giege!  [gcngl]  IL 

'gtttnett,  sgann,  *gonncn;  *glnnfl;  *gonne  or  goune;  =glunc !  III.  — 
Only  in  bcginnen,  begin,    ^cgonntc  for  bcganil,  occurs  in  tlie  classics. 

^(eif^ett,  he  like,  gU(^,  gcglid^cn;  glcit^P;  glit^c;  gleid^c!  I. —Usu- 
ally weak  in  the  transitive  sense  make  like. 

®Iet^tt,  shine,  gUg,  gcgliffcn;  gtel6(eOt;  gkigt;  gllffc;  glcigc!  L  — 
Now  usually  weak,  but  little  used  in  any  form. 

&hiitn,  glide,  glltt,  gegUttcn;  gtcitcfl;  glittc;  gteitc!  L  — Some- 
times weak. 

®limmtn,  glimmer,  glomm,  gcglommcn;  glimmP;  glomme;  glimmc  I 
[III].  —  Sometimes  weak. 

^tahtUf  dig,  grub,  gegraben;  grdbfi;  griibe;  grabe!   VI. 

®?eifeit,  seize,  griff,  gcgriffcn;  grcifft;  griff c;  grcife !   L 

@retnett,  grin,  [grinn],  [gcgrinucn];  grcinft;  [grinnc];  grclnc!  I. 
—  Now  weak,  and  used  only  in  the  sense  of  whine,  cry. 

©olteii,  hold,  ^ieft,  gc^altcn;  ^aUfi,  ^filt;  ^iclte;  ^oUc!  VII. 

$angett,  hang,  ^ing  (^icng),  ge^augen;  ^angfi;  ^ingc  (^icnge); 
^ange !  VII.  —  There  is  also  a  weak  ^fingen,  which,  like  ^angen,  is 
both  transitive  and  intransitive. 

fatten,  hew,  ^icb,  ge^oucn;  ^aufl;  ^iebc;  ^auc !  VII.  —  $tcb  is  for 
^tett);  there  is  no  change  of  stem,  as  in  ge^eu,  gtng. 

$eliett,  raise,  ^ob  or  f|ub,  ge^oben;  ^cbft,  ^iibc  or  ^obc;  ^tht]  [VI.] 
The  old  pple.  ge^aben  survives  in  crl^obcn,  exalted. 

$et(ett^  call,  be  called,  ^iefi,  ge^cigcu;  ^ei6(cf)t,  ^clgt;  ^icgc;  ^cigc ! 

vn. 

^elfeit,  help,  ^df,  ge^olfcn;  ^itffl;  ^iilfc  or  ^arfc;  ^itf!  (^clfc!)  III. 

ftetfcit,  quarrel,  [flff],  [gcfiffcn];  fcifft;  [fiffc];  fcifc!  I.  — Now  al- 
ways weak. 

^efett,  choose,  for,  gcloren;  ficf(c[)t;"^I5rc;  ficfe!  II.— Often  weak. 
Cf .  Wren. 

^liebett,  cleave.  Hob,  gcftoben;  Ulcbfl;  flobc;  fUcbcI  II.  — Usually 
weak,  and  little  used  in  any  form. 

^lintnteit,  climb,  ttotnm,  geftommen;  tlitnmft;  Komme;  ftimuie! 
[HI.]— Often  weak. 

Stixu^tn,  sound,  flang,  gcfJungcn;  Ringfl;  fWuge;  fUnge!  III.— 
Often  weak. 
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ftttcifcit,  pinch,  Inlff,  gelnlffcn;  fnelfjl;  fnlffc;  fneifcl  I.— Often 
weak. 

IhieilPeit,  pinch,  [fni|)<j,]  [gefni^jpen] ;  fnel^jfl;  [fn^j^je];  fntxptl  I.— 
Now  always  weak,    ^neipen,  drink,  is  weak. 

ftontnteit,  come,  tarn,  gelommen;  totnmfl  (Idmmfi);  Umt;  lotntn! 
[IV.]— ^omm|l,  I5inmt,  are  common  in  the  classics,  but  fotnin|l,  !ommt, 
are  to  be  preferred. 

i^retfi^eit,  scream,  frif(^,gefrif(^en;  (relf(^(ef)t,  freifc^t;  frifc^e;  !reifd^el 
I.     See  under  freigcn. 

Stttif^tn,  scream,  [frig],  [gefrlffcn];  freifiCeOt,  freigt;  [Mffc];  frcigel 
I. — Both  (reigen  and  fretfd^en,  related  words,  are  often  weak,  freigen 
now  regularly  so. 

Ihriei^eit,  creep,  ftod^,  gefroc^en;  trtec^fl  [!reu(^fl];  !roc^e;  ftit^^el 
[frcut^I]  II. 

Mren^  choose,  for,  gcforcn;  filrjl;  fore;  fflrcl  II. — Often  weak. 
The  pret.  for,  of  fiefen,  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  present  tiiren. 

fMtUf  load,  lub,  gclabcn;  lobjl,  lobt;  Iflbc;  (abc  I  VI.— gabcn,  invOe, 
was  at  first  weak,  but  early  became  confounded  with  labeu,  load. 
Both  now  prefer  weak  foims  in  the  pres.,  strong  in  the  pret. 

fioffen,  let,  lieg,  gctaffen;  tfiffcfl  or  (ogt,  logt;  liege;  fog!   VH. 

Saufett,  run,  lief,  gelaufen;  Ifiuffl  (laufjl);  llcfe;  louf  I   VII. 

ficibeti,  suffer,  litt,  gelitten;  lelbefl;  litte;  leibel  I.— (gntleibm  and 
Derlelben,  from  ?eib,  are  weak.    So  is  bemttlelben,  pity,  from  3)fittleib. 

Sei^eit^  lend,  ltef|,  geltel^en;  lei^fl;  liel^e;  lei^e  1   I. 

fiefcti,  read,  fo«,  gelefen;  llej(eOt,  Uefl;  Ifije;  lte«!  (lefe !)  V. 

Siegett,  lie,  he  situated,  lag,  gelcgen;  liegfl;  Ifige;  liege !   V. 

4ierett,  4or,  4oren;  4ierfl;  *l5re;  4lere !  11.  —  Only  in  t)erlieren,  lose. 

4tngeit,  4ang,  »lungen;  3.  sing.  *lingt;  4finge.  III. —Only  in  ge* 
liiigen,  succeed,  and  migUngen, /aiZ.     Used  impersonally. 

SSfd^ett,  go  out,  put  out  (of  a  light),  loft^,  gelofd^en;  ll|(^(ef)t,  lifc^fl; 
Ibfd^e;  Ufc^ !  [III.]  —  Often  weak,  especially,  when  transitive.  Orig- 
inally lejt^en,  whence  llfd^ep,  Itfc^t,  lif^! 

Sftgett^  lie,  speak  falsely,  log,  gelogen;  lilgfl;  I5ge;  Iftge!    II. 

ffftaiiUn,  grind,  [mn^\],  gema^len;  [mfi^lft];  [mft^le];  mal^le;  VL 
— Now  weak,  except  gemQl)len. 

Wlti^tn,  shun,  mteb,  gemleben;  meibefi;  mtebe;  metbel   I. 

'Sntlttn,  mUk,  molf,  gemolfen;  milfjl;  raSlfe;  mini  [IH].— Now 
usually  weak. 
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Wttfftn,  measure,  mag,  gemeffen;  mlff«|l  or  mlfit,  mlfit;  mSi^t,  inlfiJ 
(mcffe!)   V. 

9lt%mtn,  take,  na\im,  Qtnommtn;  nimmfl;  nd^me;  nttnm!  (nel^tne!) 
IV. 

^efen,  *na«,  *ncfen;  -ncKcOt,  ^ncfl;  «^nfifc;  *nefc!  V.  — Only  in  gene- 
fen,  recover. 

^metett,  »no6,  *noffen;  «nie6(ef)t,  ^nie^t;  *noffe;  ^nlege !  II.  —  Only 
in  genlegen,  enjoy, 

ffeifcit,  whidU,  »jpff,  ge»jpffen;  »jfeifjl;  »jpffe;  »)felfe!   I. 

Wcgcii,  attend  to,  p^oq  [pflag],  gepflogen;  pM^;  »)pge  [^JflSge]; 
^)flefle !    [IV.]  —  Weak  in  the  sense  of  nurse,  or  be  accustomed. 

Ij^reifeit,  praise,  pxit9,  ge^Jrlefen;  pvti\{t\)t,  ^Jreijt;  prlefe;  ^jreife!  I.  — 
Sometimes  weak. 

Cneffeit^  gush  forth,  quoll,  gequollen;  quiU|l,  quolle;  quill!  [III.]  — 
3)u  quiUp,  er  quittt,  early  gave  rise  to  a  weak  quiUen.  ClueUen,  soaJc, 
is  weak. 

9ilkditn,  avenge,  [rod^],  [gerod^en];  rat^j!;  [roc^e];  x&^el  [IV.]— 
Now  weak. 

9i(Utn,  advise,  riet,  geraten;  ratjl,  rat;  riete;  rate!  VII.  —  Rarely 
weak. 

9ltxhtn,  rub,  rieb,  gerleben;  relbjl;  riebe;  relbe!   I. 

9}eiteit,  tear,  rig,  geriffen;  rei6(ef)t;  retgt;  riffe;  retge!   L 

ffitUtn,  ride,  ritt,  gerltten;  reltejl;  ritte;  reite!   I. 

9lie4eit,  smell,  ro(^,  geroc^en;  rted^fl  [reud^fi];  ro(^e;  ried^e!  [rend^!] 

n. 

9Hngeit,  wrestle,  rang,  gerungen;  ringfl;  range  [riinge];  ringel  III. 
— Slingen, /arm  a  ring,  and  beringen,  give  a  ring  to,  are  weak.  So  is 
nmringen,  surround,  usually  ;  but  umrang,  nmrungen  occur. 

9littnett,  run  (of  water),  rann,  geronnen;  rtnnfl;  ronne  or  ronne ; 
rinne!    in. 

9lttfeit,  caU,  rtef,  gerufen;  ruffl;  riefe;  rufe !   VII.  —  Rarely  weak. 

Sol^eit^  salt,  [fieig],  gefalgen.    Vli.— Now  weak,  except  gefalgen. 

Sanfen,  drink,  foff,  gefoffen;  faufjl ;  joffe ;  faufc !   II.— Often  weak. 

@angeit,  suck,  fog,  gefogen;  faugft;  fdge;  fauge !  II.— Often  weak. 

@4affett,  create,  fc^nf,  geft^affen;  ft^afffl;  ft^ufe;  fd^affc!  VL— 
@(4affen,  meaning  work,  procure,  command,  is  weak. 

@4affeit,  sound,  ft^off,  gefc^oHen;  fcftattfl;  ft^bffc;  fdfialle!  [HI.]— 
Now  usually  weak,  except  in  stately  diction.  The  forms  blend  two 
Terbs,  viz.,  a  weak  f (fallen  and  a  now  obsolete  fc^ellen,  fc^aQ,  gef (gotten* 
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«{4e]|ett,  -ft^a^,  «f^e^en ;  3.  smg.  .fd^ie^t,  .fc^S^c.  V.— Only  in  g6 
f(^(^en,  happen,  and  there  only  in  3.  sing. 

^d^tihtu,  pari,  \6)itb,  gefd^icbcn;  ft^eibefl;  fd^iebc;  fd)cibe!  I.— 
Weak  forms  are  rare  and  always  transitive.  Notice  the  doublet  U* 
fc^ieben,  appointed,  but  befc^eiben,  modest. 

84etttett,  seem,  fc^ten,  gefc^ienen;  {(^einfi;  fc^tene ;  fd)etne !  I. 

edjelteti,  scold,  ft^alt,  geJ(^oUen;  ft^lltfl,  ft^lU ;  fc^otte  or  jc^filte;  Witt! 
(fd^eltc !)  III.  —Rarely  weak  in  pres. 

^f^eren,  shmr,  ]^ov,  geft^oren;  Wterfl;  f(^5re;  fc^ier!  pv.].— 
Often  weak. 

@i^teben^  sJwve,  fc^ob,  gefc^oben;  {(^iebfl;  fc^obe;  fd^iebe !   II. 

@*iejctt,  sJioot,  f(^o6,  gcf(^offen;  f(^ie6(ef)t  [ft^cugt],  ft^icgt  TO^uBQ; 
f(^5ffc ;  j(^ic6c !  [f(^cu6 !]    II. 

@4ittbett,^2^,  f(^unb,  gef(^unben;  f(^tnbefl;  fc^ilnbe;  fc^inbe!  [in.] 
— ^Rarely  weak. 

©(^lafcit,  sleep,  Witl  gcfc^tafcn;  ft^loffl;  fd^licfe ;  fc^tofe!   VII. 

84Iagett,  «triA:e,  fd^Iag,  ^eft^Iagen;  Wlagjl;  fc^lugc ;  fc^Iage  I   VI 

^Uid^tn,  creep,  fc^Iic^,  gefc^Iid^en ;  fd^teit^ll;  ft^Ud^e ;  ^6)Uid)t  1  I. 

04Ietfeit,  whet,  fdiUff,  gefc^Uffcn;  ^Iclfjl;  fc^llffc;  Weifc!  L- 
Weak  in  the  sense  of  slip  or  drag, 

©i^letjcit,  8lU,  \6)n,  gefd^Uffen ;  f(^Icl6(cf)t,  fd^reigt;  ft^llffc;  fd^lcige !  I. 

©dftUefen,  ««p,  |*toff,  gcft^loffcn  ;  fif|Itef|l;  |d^lbffc ;  fd^Uefc!   IL 

©i^aefteit,  s^ii<,  fc^r.o6,  gefd^loffcn;  fd^lic6(ef)t  [ft^lcufit],  ft^Uegt 
[ft^Ieugt];  Woffe;  |d^Uf6eI  [fc^kug!]    IL 

©d^Hngeu,  loind,  fd^Iang,  gefc^Iungen ;  1(^Ungfl;  fd^tSnge;  fc^Ungel  IH. 

®d|mei§cit,  da«^,  fd^mlg,  gcfc^miffen ;  fc^mei6(cf)t,  fd^mcifit ;  Wmiffe; 
ft^meigel   I. 

^i^metsen,  weZ«,  fd^motj,  gcfc^mo(;icn;  fdftmil3(cf)t,  fd^ntltgt ;  ft^moljf; 
fc^mtlg!    [III.] — Often  weak,  especially  when  transitive. 

^d^nanhen,  snort,  fc^nob,  gei(f)noben;  f(f)naubfl;  fd^nobe;  fc^naubf! 
IT. — ^Now  usually  weak,  but  strong  forms  occur. 

Sc^netbett,  ci**,  fd|nttt,  gcf(f)nittcn;  fc^nelbcfl;  ft^nitte;  ft^ncibe!  I.. 

^nithtn,  snort,  fc^nob,  gefc^noben;  fd^ntebfl;  fc^nbbe;  fc^niebe!  II. 
—  Now  usually  weak ;  a  secondary  form  of  ft^nauben. 

^i^rattBett,  screw,  {(^rob^  gefd^roben;  fd^raubfl;  f(^r56e;  fc^raube! 
II.  —  Originally,  and  still  usually,  weak. 

^d^recfett,  be  afraid,  Jdftrat,  [gcft^rodfen] ;  ft^rldffl;  Wratf;  idjrid! 
IV.  —  Often  weak,  especially  when  transitive  =  frighten.  Most  com' 
men  in  erfdiredCen;  erfd^rodCen  takes  the  place  of  gefc^rodten. 
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Sdftttitn,  write,  f(^ricb,  gefci^ricbcn;  f(^reib(l;  fc^rlcbc;  \d)uibc  I   I. 

Sd^reiett,  cry,  ferric,  gcfc^riccn;  fti^rcifl;  \d)xxn;  fd^reic!   I. 

^ttittn,  stride,  \d^xitt,  ^t]^xitttn;  f(^rcitc(l;  f(f|rittc;  fd^reitel   L 

Bd^xoitn,  grind,  [fc^rict],  gcj(^rotcn.  VII.-- Weak,  except  gcfd)roten. 

@4toaren,  fester,  .\djtoox  (fdjttjur),  gefdjttjoren;  fd)tt)ierfl;  fc^more 
(ft^ttjiirc);  fd)tt)ier!  [IV.]  —  Now  ususJly  weak  in  pres.,  sometimes  so 
in  pret.     Pple.  always  gcft^ttjoren. 

@4toeigen,  he  silent,  j(f)tt)ieg,  gefdjtuicgeu;  (djtueigfl;  fdjmiege;  fd^weU 
gc !   I.  —  @d)tt)cigcn,  silence,  is  weak. 

Bd^totUtn,  swell,  fd^moU,  gcfd|tt)oIIen ;  fc^millft;  fc^mollc;  \d)toiU\ 
(f^toette  !)    [IIL]  —  Weak  when  transitive. 

@(^tDtmmett,  sioim,  Jd)tt)amm  (fd)momm),  gefd^ttjommen;  fdinjimmfl; 
fc^toamme  (Jc^ttjommc);  fdinjimmc!   III. 

@(4tDtnbett,  vanish,  fc^monb  [fd)munb],  gcfc^ttjunbcn;  fd|tt)inbcfl; 
Wroonbe  [fd^ttjanbc];  fdjttjinbe!   III. 

Sd^tDtttgett,  swing,  fd)tt)ang  nd)tt)ung],  gef(^tt)ungcn;  fd)ttJingfl; 
f(§toange  [?d^ttjunge] ;  fd^mlngc !  III.  —  S3efd|tt)ingen,  endow  with  wings, 
is  weak. 

(BditobttHf  swear,  fc^ttjor  or  fd)tt)ur,  gefd^ttjorcn;  jc^njorfl;  fd)tt)urc  or 
fAttJore;  tc^mbrc!    [VI.] — Rarely  weak. 

@e^ett,  see,  ^a^,  gefc^en;  fic^jl;  Jal)c;  fiel)!    (fel)c)!    V. 

^eitt^  he,  xoax,  gcttJefen;  bifl,  ift;  ttjfire;  fell  V.  (|cln  replacing 
toefen), 

@tebeit,  hoil,  Jott,  gcfotten ;  fiebcfl ;  fotte ;  fiebc !  II.  —  Now  usually 
weak  ;  but  gefotten  as  adjective  is  still  common. 

Stngeu,  sing,  fang  [fung],  gcfimgcn ;  fmgft ;  fange  [fiinge] ;  fmge!  III. 

Sinfett,  sinJc,  fan!  [funf],  gcfun!en ;  fmfft ;  fcinfc  [fiinfc] ;  fmfc!   III. 

@titttett,  think,  fann,  gcfonnen;  fmnfl;  fdnnc ;  flnnc!  III. —Some- 
times weak,    ©efonncn  fcln  =  to  intend ;  .gcfinnt  fcln,  to  he  minded. 

©i^eit,  sit,  fa6,  gcfeffen ;  fi^(cf)t,  fifet ;  fcigc ;  fifee!    V. 

S^altett^  split,  [fpieft],  gcfpaftcn.  VII.  —  Now  weak,  except  gcfpaltcn. 

@|ieiett^  spit,  fpic,  gcfpiecn;  fpcifl;  fpice;  fpcie!    I. — Often  weak. 

@|iittttett,  spin,  fpann  [fponn],  gefponncn;  fpinnft;  fponne  or  f panne ; 
Ijrtnncl    m. 

ejiretgen,  split,  fpti§,  gcfpUffcn ;  fplei6(ef)t,  fpleigt ;  fpUfTc ;  fpleigc  I 
L — Sometimes  weak,  but  rare  at  best,  fpaltf n  taking  its  place. 

^pxt^tn,  speak,  fprad^,  gefpro(^en;  fprld)fi;  fprdd^e;  fpric^ !  (fprcd^c!)  IV. 

8prie|en, '  spro^,  fprog,  gcfproffcn ;  fprle§(cf)t  [fprcugt],  fprlcgt 
[fprcugt];  fproffc;  fpricge!  tfprcug!]    H. 
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^^ftin^tn,  spnng,  fprang  Ifjming],  flcfprungcn;  f»)ringj!;  frroiige 
[fprflnge] ;  fringe!   in. 

©tci^eii,  pricik,  jlat^,  geflod^cn ;  jlic^fl;  jlfit^c;  fUd^!  [flct^!]   IV. 

^ttdtu,  aticA;,  flar,  [gejloden] ;  jll(f|!;  flfifc;  flicf!  IV.— Now  usuaUy 
and  preferably  weak. 

^tt%tn,  stand,  jlanb  [jluub],  ge^anben;  jlc^fl;  flanbc  or  (lunbc;  pe§!  VI 

ete^Ien,  steal,  fla^t,  gejlo^tcn;  jlie^ip;  mu or  flo^rc;  fllcWJ  (ile^Ie!)IV. 

^teigeit,  climb,  flleg,  gefliegen;  flelgji;  jliege;  fleigc !  I. 

8terBeii^  die,  flarb  [jlurb],  gcftorben;  jllrbjl;  jlflrbe  or  flfirbe;  flirb! 
(flerbe!)  IIL 

®HeBett,  scatter,  jlob,  gejloben;  fliebft;  fl5be;  fltebe!  II. 

^tinttn,  stink,  jtaiif,  geflunfcn;  jlinfj!;  flonte;  jllnfc!    III. 

etojctt,  im«;^,  flleg,  gejlogcn;  fl66{e0t,  jlSgt;  flicfic;  (loge!  VIL 

^treii^eit,  stroke,  flrlc^,  gcprlc^en;  flrclci^ft;  fhid^e;  fhcid^c!  I. 

®tteiteit,  contend,  jhritt,  gejhrittcn;  jlrcltcjl;  jlrittc;  jlreite!  I. 

Xnn,  do,  tat,  gctan;  tufl;  tatc;  tu!    Irregular. 

Srageit,  carry,  trug,  getragen;  trfigfl;  ttxlgc;  tragc!  VI.--S3eontro« 
gen,  propose,  and  beauftragen,  commission,  are  not  compounds  of  trc* 
gen.    Cf.  §  348. 

Xttfittt,  hU,  traf,  getroffen;  triffjl:  trafe;  triff!  (treffe!)  IV. 

Srei^en^  drive,  trleb,  getrieben;  trelbjl;  triebe;  trelbe!  I. 

Xxtitn,  tread,  trat,  getreten;  trlttfl,  trltt;  trate;  trltt !  (trete !)  V. 

Sriefen,  dHp,  troff,  getroffen;  trleffl  (treuffl);  troffe;  trlefe!  [treuf!] 
II. — Now  usually  weak. 

Srtnten,  dririk,  tranf  [trunf],  getrunfen;  trlnfjl;  tranfe  [truufe]; 
trlnte!  III. 

Xtfk^tn,  cheat,  trog,  gctrogen;  trilgfl;  trbge;  trilge!  n. 

SBac^fen,  grow,  tvndj^,  getnot^fen;  tt)a(^f(cf)t,  wdd^fl;  Xt>u6)\r,  wa#! 
VI. — SSad^ft,  without  umlaut,  is  rare.  The  pple.  without  ge  occurs  in 
^albnjadifcn,  half-grown. 

9Bftgett,  weigh,  njog,  gcitjogen;  njfigfl;  ttjoge;  ttjfige!  [11.]— Cf.  toU* 
gen  and  «n)egen. 

SBafi^eit,  wash,  n^ufd^,  gen)af(^en  n)fif(!^(ef)t,  n^Sfd^t;  miifd^e;  xoaWl 
VI. — !J)u  tt)af(^(ef)t,  er  njaft^t,  without  umlaut,  are  rare. 

fBthtn,  weave,  ipob,  gcnjoben;  njebfl;  n)5be;  njebel  VI.— Nowusa- 
ally  weak. 

"tuegen,  »tt)og,  ^ipogen;  ^twgfl;  »n)5ge;  *n)ege!  [V.]— Only  in  bfiw 
gen,  move,  which  is  weak,  except  in  the  sense  of  induce. 
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,^ti^tn,  recede,  toi6),Qmi6itn;  toei(^jl;  toic^e;  iDeld^e!  I.— SBeic^en, 
soften,  is  weak. 

SBeifett,  sJiow,  tt)ie«,  gcnjicfen;  tocif(cf)t,  tocijt;  tDicfc;  ttjcifc!  I. 

SBerBett,  «t*c,  marb  [murb],  gctoorbcn;  wirbfl;  ttJilrbe  or  toarht;  tt)irb! 
(tocrbc!)  HL 

^tthtn,  become,  toarb  or  tourbe,  getoorben;  toirfl,  tolvb;  tt)urbe! 
toerbc!  III. 

SBerfett,  <^row,  toarf  [njurf],  getoorfcn;  toirfjl;  tourfe  or  loarfc;  ipirf! 
(werfc!)  in. 

SBtegen,  wcigr^,  ttjog,  genjogcn;  njicgft;  tt)ogc;  ttjicgc!  IL— Thesame 
as  kuagen  and  ^n^egen.    ^iegen,  rock,  is  weak. 

SBittben,  wind,  toanh,  gelvunben;  n^tnbef!;  ivdnbe;  kDtnbe!  III. — 
Stnben,  sniff,  is  weak. 

-totttnett,  stDann,  *ttJonnen;  stoinnfl;  ^Mnnt  or  ^ttjSnne;  *tt)innc!  III. 
—Only  in  gettJlnnen,  toin, 

-tDurrett,  in  »ertt)irren,  confuse ;  always  weak,  but  with  strong  pple. 
Dertoorrcn,  along  with  DeriDirrt.    III. 

Bet^eit,  accuse,  gic§,  gcglc^en;  jci^fl;  gle^e;  jcl^c!  I. 

Bic^ett,  draw,  gog,  gcgogcn;  gic^jl  [gcuc^fl];  gSgc;  giel^el  [gcud^!]    H. 

3totttgett,  /arc6,  jttjang,  gcgwungen;  gwlngfl;  jtuangc;  gnjinge!  III. 

USE  OF  THE  MODAL   AUXILIARIES 

882.  While  it  belongs  to  lexicography  rather  than  grammar  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  meanings  of  words,  the  modal  auxiliaries  are  of 
such  peculiar  idiomatic  importance  as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
role  in  their  case.  The  brief  account  in  §  191  is  therefore  recapitu- 
lated and  amplified  in  the  following  sections. 

888.  ^ilrfett*  The  root-meaning  is  need,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  Luther  with  a  gen.  ;  e.  g.  blc  ©cjunbcn  bflrfen  \it^  2lrgte«  nic^t, 
need  not  a  physician  (Luke  v,  31).    This  sense  is  now  given  by  bebilrfciu 

1.  From  the  meaning  he  in  want  of  it  was  an  easy  step  to  Jiave 
occasion  for,  as  in  Lessing's  tt)a«  barf  Id^  jcben  Xoxtn  fragen :  ttjcr  ifl 
ber  grogtc  9Jiann  ?  what  need  (occasion)  have  I  to  ask  f  This  sense  is 
now  given  by  braud^cn. 

2.  From  the  last  meaning  came  naturally  that  of  have  avihority, 
hence,  he  allowed,  he  justified  in.  This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  bflrfen 
in  modem  German.  Sometimes  it  approaches  !oimen,  or,  with  a  neg- 
ative, mflffen,  and  is  to  be  translated  by  may,  can,  must,  according 
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to  the  connection.  Examples:  id^  barf  anne^men,  I  may  assume;  barf 
id)  bitten  ?  may  I  ask  f  Ic^  burftc  mi(^  firgcrn,  I  had  a  right  to  he  an- 
noyed; er  ifi  !rant  unb  barf  nic^t  au9ge^en,  can  not,  mrist  not,  gowt 
(for  he  may  {possibly)  not  go  out,  one  would  say  er  fann  mogtid^errufije 
VLid^t  au«gel)en) ;  ^ler  bin  id)  aJJenfd^,  ^ier  barf  l(^'«  feln  (G.),  I  can  6e, 
may  be,  have  the  right  to  be  one;  id)  barf  nit^t  fagen  xoitflcannoUmnA 
not,  say  how  (because  propriety  forbids),  but  ic^  fann  Vi\d)X  fagcn  Vk, 
1  can  not  say  how  (because  I  am  unable). 

8.  S)ilrfeu  early  became  confounded  with  the  now  obsolete  turren, 
dare  {id)  tax,  I  dare;  id)  torfle,  I  durst),  whence  the  occasional  meaning 
of  dare,  venture;  e.  g.  \x>tx  barf  mir'd  in«  ©efid^t  fagen?  wJio  dares  say  it 
to  my  face  f  id)  barf  be^au^)ten,  I  dare  assert.  But  the  student  should, 
in  general,  be  wary  of  translating  blirfen  by  dare. 

4.  The  pret.  subj.  biirfte  is  used  in  mild  expressions  of  probability; 
e.  g.  man  biirfte  manege*  eintoenben,  one  might  make  many  objedioni; 
blefe  SWlttel  bflrften  fici^  nlc^t  benjfi^ren,  these  means  mxiy  not  prove  ^edr 
ive;  ba9  biirfte  ber  gall  fetn,  may  be  the  case* 

834.  j^ittnett*  The  original  meaning,  to  know,  is  preserved  in  a 
few  phrases,  mostly  of  the  school ;  e.  g.  lannjl  bu  btc  9legel  (bad  @|)iri, 
ben  ^atec^idmud) ?  do  you  know  the  rule  {the  game,  the  catechism)^ 
^onnen  @le  ^tnt\d)  ?  do  you  know  German  f  ^d)  lann  e«  auswenbig,  1 
know  it  by  heart.  Here  no  verb  is  understood,  tho  it  may  seem 
natural  to  supply  one. 

1.  Very  often  it  expresses  simple  ability,  being  then  =  Dermogen; 
e.  g.  bu  fannft  ja  ailed,  Sell  (S.),  you  can  do  everything,  you  know;  menn 
id)  etn^ad  auf  bid)  founte  (G.),  if  I  could  influence  you  somewhat;  m^ 
lann  bie  SBelt  mir  too^I  gettjo^ren  (G.)  ?  wJuit  can  the  world  offer  me! 

2.  Most  commonly  it  denotes  possibility,  variously  conditioned  by 
circumstances,  inclination,  the  nature  of  things ;  e.  g.  ic^  tannnid^t  §o^ 
SSorte  madfen  (G.),  lean  not  make  fine  phra^ses  (it  being  contrary  to  my 
nature) ;  foun  bad  natilrlid}  gefdftel^en?  can  that  happen  naturally  f  bo* 
fann  ber  i^all  fein;  that  may  be  the  case  (much  the  same  as  bad  mag  brr 
Raa  |ein). 

a.  If  the  conditioning  circumstances  imply  a  right,  or  permission, 
fonnen  may  take  the  place  of  bilrfen  ;  e.  g.  nun  fount  i^r  ^ereinfommen, 
•now  you  can  {may)  come  in;  fein  taifer  fann,  ttjad  unfer  ifl,  »erf(!^cn!cii 
(S.),  no  emperor  can  {has  the  right  to)  give  away  what  is  ours. 

3.  Akin  to  the  last  is  that  meaning  which  implies  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  action ;  e.  g.  @ie  fonnen  mir  gtaubcn,  you  may  weU  be- 
lieve me;  barauf  fannft  bu  flolg  fein,  you  have  reason  tobe  proud  of  ibat; 
In  biefem  <^inne  fannft  bu'd  ttagen  (G.),  you  can  afford  to  venture  it. 
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a.  Hence  !bnnen  may  convey  a  request,  a  suggestion,  a  mild  com- 
mand or  remonstrance.  Thus  (to  a  child) :  fannfi  bu  nid^t  etntnal  }U 
mir  (ommen,  come  and  see  mcj  voonH  you  ;  (to  a  servant) :  @ie  (onnen 
inir  eine  J^oft^e  SBein  bringcn,  you  may  bring  me,  etc. ;  l(f|  f5imte  fpatcr 
jurutflc^rcn,  /  might  return  later  (I  suppose) ;  fo  tiXocA  Ibnuen  @ie 
glauben  ?  con  you  believe  such  a  thing. 

886.  9)l9gett*  The  radical  meaning  Sstobe  able,  and  this  sense  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  modem  German ;  e.  g.  ha  teiner  btc^  ergrfin- 
ben  Btag  (G.),  since  none  can  fathom  thee;  bu  mag|l  ed  prdt^tig  malen 
(Geibel),  you  can  (i.  e.  you  are  the  man  to)  paint  it  gloriously.  But 
this  sense  is  now  for  the  most  part  given  by  the  compound  t)ermogen, 
or  else  by  fonnen,  with  which  mogen  is  sometimes  pleonastically  asso- 
ciated ;  e.  g.  toa^  idi  fann  unb  mag,  as  much  (u  ever  I  can.  $erm5gen 
requires  gu  before  a  dependent  infinitive ;  e.  g.  id^  t>ennag  nicf)t  ju  VLX* 
ttiUn,  I  can  not  judge. 

1.  More  common,  but  still  not  the  most  common,  is  the  meaning  of 
possibility,  conditioned  by  outward  circumstances  ;  e.  g.  o^n'  i^n  mag 
id^  auf  (Srben,  mag  bort  nid^t  feUg  tDerben  (Bttrger),  without  him  I  can 
not  be  happy;  nja«  mag  tt)o^(  brinne  fetn  (G.)  ?  what  can  be  in  it,  pray  f 
tx  mod^te  ein  bofed  ^etoiffen  ^aben  (L. ),  he  possibly  had  a  bad  conscience  ; 
xoit  moc^te  bad  ju  enveifen  fein?  how  could  that  be  proved  f 

a.  'Siio6)it  is  common  in  narrative  to  denote  a  rough  approximation  ; 
e.  g.  ungefa^r  ixotx  Ttmait  moc^te  id^  fo  gugebrad^t  ^aben,  I  may  have 
spent  about  two  months  thus. 

h.  Out  of  the  general  meaning  of  possibility  grows  the  permissive  or 
concessive  force  of  mbgcn  ;  e.  g.  cin  2)tiig  mag  nod^  fo  norrid)  fein,  ^lo- 
ever  foolish  a  thing  may  be;  mag  tx fommcn  obcr  gc^en,  ttjaS  fcl)tert'«  mid^ 
(L.),  he  may  come  or  go,  what  do  I  care.  As  thus  used  in  indirect  dis- 
course it  may  denote  a  mild  command ;  e.  g.  fte  rief,  er  mdge  gel^en, 
iDO^tn  er  tooUe,  she  called  to  him  to  go  where  he  chose. 

2.  The  subjunctive  forms  may  serve  as  a  periphrasis  for  a  potential 
or  optative  mode  ;  e.  g.  bie  ©trage  njirb  befireut,  bam  it  bte  ^ferbe  nic^t 
au«gleiten  m5gen  (G.),  that  the  horses  may  not  slip;  be«  $lmmel«  ^eere 
tndgen  bid^  bebedCen  (U.),  may  heaven's  hosts  protect  thee;  m5(^te  id^  bo(^ 
im  flanbe  fein  (G.),  wovXd  that  I  were  able.  Note  that  in  the  first  two 
of  these  examples  a  simple  subjunctive  would  be  undistinguishable 
from  the  indicative. 

8.  The  usual  office  of  mdgen  now  is  to  denote  a  wish,  choice  or 
preference ;  e.g.  fie  mag  flc^  gerue  pu|jen  (G.),  she  likes  to  adorn  her- 
self; magfl  bu  ein  rebUd^  SBort  »on  mir  ocme^men  (S.)  ?  do  you  want  to 
hear  an  henest  word  f  id^  moc^te  koiffen,  I  should  like  to  know ;  td^ 
mbrf^te  bUtre  %x^T\tfx  tp^inen  (G.),  I  would  fain  weep;  e«  m5(^tc  fein  §unl^ 
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fo  langer  leben  (G.)f  no  dog  wotUd  care,  etc.  The  infinitiye  is  often 
omitted ;  e.  g.  be^alten  @ie  €9  f  fir  ft(^,  i(^  mag  ee  ntc^t,  I  do  not  care  for 
it;  koarum  ntagfi  bu,koa9  bu  nid^t  t>ermagfl?  why  doyou  wish  todowhai 
you  can  not  do  f 

386.  9Riiffett.  In  the  oldest  German  tnfiffen  usually  means  to  haw 
liberty,  to  be  permittedy  i.  e.  it  corresponds  to  the  modem  burfen.  This 
sense  appears  now  only  in  negative  sentences,  where  tnuffen  is  some- 
times interchangeable  with  biirfen ;  e.  g.  ba9  mugt  bu  nic^t  tun,  you 
must  not  do  that;  t^r  mfigt  nur  nic^t  erfc^recfen  (S.)*  you  must  not  be 
frightened. 

1.  The  modem  mfiffen  generally  implies  a  constraint  from  without, 
as  of  circumstances,  authority,  duty,  logic  ;  e.  g.  burt^  biefe  polite  ®ajl{t 
mu6  tx  lommcn  (S.),  he  must  come  (there  being  no  other  way) ;  @lget§ 
mug  faUen,  Sigeth  must  fall ;  id^  mufe  gejlel^en,  I  must  confess ;  i(^  mugtf 
lateen,  I  had  to  laugh;  iijx  mugtet  euc^  {c^lveigeub  fiigen  (S.),  you  should 
have  yielded,  =  i^r  ^dttet  end)  fiigen  foUen. 

2.  Less  often  it  denotes  certainty,  assurance ;  e.  g.  biefer  3Renf($ 
mug  eln  SWorbcr  fctn,  '  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer '  (Acts  xxviii, 
4) ;  man  mug  leinen  ^(itofop^en  fennen,  menu  man  glaubt  (L.),  one  must 
needs  be  a  stranger  to  philosophers,  etc. ;  ed  mfigte  ber  Xen\el  ba^inter 
flecfen  (G.),  the  devil  wouM  needs  be  in  it. 

3.  It  may  denote  that  something  is  so  fated,  ordained,  or  it  may 
present  a  voluntary  action  as  due  to  constraint ;  e.  g.  toef^  mir,  tocA 
mug  ic^  ^orcn  ?  alas,  what  must  I  hear  f  toarum  mugtcjl  bu  mic^  twr* 
laffcn  ?  why  did  you  have  to  leave  me  f  W)  \t\^Xt  mid^  ^In,  urn  gu  arbciten,  unb 
tvar  in  guter  lOaune ;  nun  aber  mugte  ein  langmeiliger  ^efuc^  mic^  fioren, 
a  tedious  call  had  to  interrupt  me,  i.  e.  it  was  my  fate  to  be  interrupts. 

337.  @o0ett.  The  radical  meaning  of  follen,  to  which  (Sc^ulb  is  a 
verbal  abstract,  is  that  of  obligation,  duty.  The  pret.  subj.  'with  pres- 
ent force,  corresponds  to  English  should,  oughl  to,  while  the  pres. 
ind.  may  denote  a  peremptory  command ;  e.  g.  tx  follte  fic§  fc^omcn,  ft« 
ought  to  be  ashamed;  bu  follfl  nid^t  ftel^(en,  thou  shalt  not  steal.  So  in 
toasts  ;  e.  g.  ber  ^onig  foil  leben !  long  live  the  king  ! 

1.  More  often,  however,  follen  denotes  not  that  something  <mghi  to 
be,  but  that  it  is  to  be,  in  accordance  with  another^s  will  or  decree ; 
e.  g.  er  foil  gleic^  fommen,  he  shall  come  at  once  (i.  e.  I  promise  that  he 
shall);  bte  ^a\)\  fottte  balb  ge^alten  merben,  the  election  was  soon  to  he 
held.  Thus  often  in  confident  promises  ;  e.  g.  in  beine  ^iltte  foil  ber 
@(f)tt)eijer  lt)(iUen  (S.),  to  thy  hut  the  >$wiss  shall  journey. 

a.  Hence  fotten  corresponds  to  English  shall  in  deliberative  ques- 
tions ;  e.  g.  n)ad  foil  id^  tun?  what  shall  Idof  what  am  I  to  dof  m^ 
foU  ber  SJZenfd^  berlangen  (G.)  ?  what  shaU  man  desire  t 
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b.  Similar  to  the  last  is  the  use  of  follen  in  )t)a9  foil  ber  $ut  (S.)  ? 
what  is  the  hat  meant  for  f  toad  foQ  t%  bcbeuten  ?  wihai  is  it  meant  to 
signify  f  i.  e.  wh^  construction  is  to  be  put  upon  it  f 

2.  Very  often  it  is  used  in  reporting  on  hearsay,  or  on  the  author- 
ity or  claim  of  others ;  e.  g.  ba9  33u(i^  foil  fe^r  intercffant  fcin,  is  said  to 
be  very  interesting ;  foil  (or  fotttc)  ba«  ntSglic^  fcin  ?  can  that  he  possible  f 
i.  e.  shaU  (or  should)  one  be  expected  to  believe  it  f 

S.  Now  and  then  folltc  (pret.  subj.)  has  about  the  force  of  tlie  con- 
ditional ;  e.  g.  id)  foUtc  mcincii,  I  shmUd  think;  man  folltc  glaubcn,  one 
would  believe. 

338.  SBoffeit  denotes  etymolpgically  a  will  or  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  subject ;  e.  g.  id^  njitt  tn6)  Icl^rcn  @cft(^tcr  mac^en  (G.)»  I  wUl 
teach  you  to  make  faces;  bu  tottlfl  un9  gar  noc^  grob  begcgnen  {G.)?do  you 
actually  mean  to  insult  us  f 

a.  Very  often,  however,  it  denotes  a  wish  rather  than  a  will,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  no  infinitive ;  e.  g.  toad  tooUt  t^r  ba  ?  what  do  you  want 
there  f  ex  toill  noc^  ^anl,  he  even  wants  thanks.  Still  fainter  is  the  rad- 
ical meaning  in  tooUen  @ie  fo  gut  fein,  wUl  you  be  so  kind  (polite 
jrequest) ;  toir  tooUcn  clncn  ^apfl  crtoo^lcn,  we  wiU  choose  a  pope 
(proposal). 

1.  Since  the  intent  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  action,  toollen  often 
comes  to  have  the  meaning  to  be  on  the  point  of;  e.  g.  er  toill  ge^en,  he 
is  about  to  go  (common  in  stage  directions) ;  bie  Ul^r  fd^riUte  (screeched) 
toic  immer,  tocnn  fie  cbcn  fd^lagcn  toolltc,  whenever  it  was  about  to  strike; 
ber  ^rieg  fc^len  fic^  nun  auf  beutfd^en  8oben  fpielen  gu  toollen  (S.),  seemed 
about  to  play* 

2.  Specially  important  is  the  idiomatic  use  of  toollen  with  non-per- 
sonal subjects,  which  strictly  can  have  no  will.  The  shades  of  mean- 
ing thus  given  are  many  and  subtle ;  e.  g.  bad  toiU  eud^  ntd^t  be^agen 
(G.),  that  won*t  suit  you,  i.  e.  doesnH  suit  you  at  all ;  bad  toll!  nid^td  fagcn, 
that  means  nothing;  ed  toill  eben  toerlauten,  it  is  just  being  noised  abroad ; 
ed  toill  o^ne^in  regnen,  it  is  bound  to  rain  any  way;  bad  $ud^  toiH  flu« 
biert  fein,  the  book  mv^  be  studied  (cf .  §  344,  1). 

3.  Swollen  often  implies  a  claim,  an  attitude,  a  seeming  intention, 
on  the  part  of  the  subject ;  e.  g.  toillfl  feller  fel^en  aid  beine  ebeln  Scoter 
(S.)  ?  dost  claim  to  see  more  clearly  f  er  toitt  ed  gel^brt  ^aben,  he  claims 
to  have  heard;  l(^  toill  ed  nid^t  benterft  l^aben,  /  will  act  as  if  I  had  not 
noticed  it ;  \6)  toill  ed  gern  gelogen  l^aben,  I  am  ready  to  be  called  a  liar 
for  having  said  it;  i(^  fuc^'  i^n  ilberoll,  atlein  er  toiU  mlr  nid^t  begegnen 
(G.),  he  is  bound  not  to  meet  me,  seems  bent  on  not  meeting  me;  toir 
toarteten  tange  auf  il^n,  ba  er  aber  nl(^t  fommen  toollte,  etc.  but  since  he 
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didTCt  seem  incliried  to  come;  mit  ber  ^alji  iDolIte  e§  ttntner  tne^r  emfl 
toevhtUf  it  was  bent  on  becoming^  i.  e.  the  prospect  seemed^  more  ani 
more  serious, 

a.  Care  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  to  avoid  confounding  tPoKeti  with 
a  mere  auxiliary  of  the  ^future ;  e§  tt)iH  mir  nici^t  cinlcud^tcn,  IdowA 
understand  it  at  all^  is  different  from  ed  tvirb  tnir  nie  etnleuc^ten,  IshaU 
never  understand  it ;  tx  \M  ntir  ntd^t  begegnen,  in  the  above  example,  \ 
from  cr  tt)lrb  mir  ni(^t  bcgcgncn,  he  will  not  meet  me.  Nevertheless 
iDoIIcn  sometimes  approaches  ttjcrbcn  pretty  closely ;  e.  g.  t(^  mcignii^t, 
lDa9  ba9  tDerbeii  ivitt,  I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it  (merben  tt)tti) 
would  be  cacophonous). 

4.  Notice  finally  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  ba§  IDolIe  ®ott  nic^t, 
God  forbid;  ttjolltc  ®ott,  ha%  would  to  God  that;  id)  iBoHle  UcBernit^tt 
baDon  tuiffcn,  which  may  mean  I  had  rather  know  nothing  of  if,  as  well 
as  I  preferred  to  know;  tt)lc  ttjottf  c«  auc^  ju  curen  O^ren  fommcn  (G.)? 
^u;  should  it  come  to  your  ears  f 


IMPERSONAL  VERBS 

339.  The  Personal  and  the  Impersonal  Constructioii. 
With  certain  verbs  there  is  a  choice  between  a  personal 
and  an  impersonal  form  of  expression ;  e.  g.  between  c^ 
bauert  mid)  and  tc^  bebaure,  lam  sorry ;  between  mici^  fricrt 
and  id^  fricrc,  /  am  cold. 

1.  In  these  cases  the  impersonal  form  properly  denotes  an  involim- 
tary  experience,  the  personal  a  voluntary  activity  of  the  subject ;  thus 
mir  trciumtc,  qI«  ftiinbc  Ic^  (G.),  1  dreamed  (the  dream  came  to  me)  thai 
I  stood;  er  troumt  Don  cincr  ^alme  (Heine),  he  is  dreaming  of  a  palm- 
tree  ;  mid)  l^ungcrt,  I  am  hungry,  but  er  f|ungcrt  qu«  ®cig,  he  goes  hungry 
from,  avarice.  Still  the  distinction  is  often  ignored  in  practice ;  thus 
Grimm  writes  bamlt  itjr  nirf|t  fricrt  and  bamlt  cud^  nic^t  fricrc,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense. 

340.  &§  gifit^  with  object  in  the  accusative,  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  there  is,  if  the  object  is  plural,  there  are; 
e.  g.  e^  gibt  \va^  9teuc^,  there  is  something  new;  Ijeute  toirb'i§ 
noc^  ein  ®ett)ttter  geben,  there  will  he  a  shower  yet  to-daj/; 
0,  gibt  e§  ©cifter  in  bev  Suft  (G.),  if  tMr$  are  spirits  in 
the  air* 
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1.  On  the  e9  of  this  phrase  cf .  §  SOS,  1,  a.  Since  the  pronoun  de^ 
notes  a  general  situation,  ed  gibt  should  not  be  used  if  the  object  is  a 
concrete  thing  definitely  limited  in  time  or  place.  Thus  one  would 
not  say  ed  gibt  einefi  2)ieb  (but  e§  ifi  etn  !S)ieb)  im  ^ufe,  tliere  is  a  thief 
in  the  house  ;  not  e8  gibt  (but  e«  fmb)  10  9Jiarl  in  bem  ©cutcl,  there  are 
10  marks  in  the  purse.  The  object  is  apt  to  be  a  neuter  pronoun,  a 
plural,  an  abstract,  an  infinitive  ;  e.  g.  xoa^  gibt'd  ?  what's  up  f  wfiat^s 
the  matter  f  c«  gibt  im  2Renf(^cnIcbcn  2lugcnbllcfc  (S.),  tfiere  are  mo- 
ments, etc. :  e9  mug  and)  fotd^e  ^duge  geben  (G.),  there  must  be  such  fel- 
lows ;  I|ier  gibt*«  ju  tun  (G.),  here  is  work  to  do ;  ^ier  gibf  ^  gu  unterf^ei* 
ben  (L.),  here  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made;  toa^  gibfd  gu  effen? 
wfiat  is  there  to  eat  f 

a.  The  use  of  the  nom.  after  e9  gibt,  as  in  e«  gibt  frifd)cr  4>«i^ing, 
there  is  fresh  herring^  is  provincial.  So,  too,  is  the  use  of  gebcn  for  gibt 
when  the  object  is  plu. ;  e.  g.  cr  ij!  ein  ^auj,  tt)ic'6  mc^r  nod^  gcbcn  (G.), 
such  as  there  are  many  more. 
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341,  The  Adverbial  Prefixes  which  form  separable 
compounds  are  as  follows,  the  *  marking  those  that  may 
be  inseparable: 


ob,  off,  down 
an,  at,  on 
auf,  up 
au9,  out 
hex,  by,  with 
bet)or,  b^ore 
ba(r),  there 
bagn^ifdjen,  between 
♦burd^,  thru 
tin,  into 
tmpox,  up 


entgttjci,  in  two 
entgegen,  toward 
fort,  away,  forth 
gcgcn,  against 
in(nc),  in 
l^tim,  home 
^cr,  hither 
ijxn,  thither 
Winter,  behind 
mXi,  with 


ob,  over,  upon 
♦fiber,  over 
*uni,  around 
♦unter,  under 

Dor,  before 
♦ttilebcr,  again 

ttJeg,  away 

in,  to 

gurfld,  back 

gufammen,  together 


'  a.  To  these  must  be  added  a  number  of  compound  particles  formed 
by  combining  some  two  of  the  words  given  above,  the  compounds  of  bQ(r), 
l^er  and  ^in  being  especially  numerous;  e.  g.  baoon,  qff;  bol^in,  thither; 
^eranf,  up  here  ;  herein,  in  here  ;  ^inab,  down  there  ;  ^Inflbcr,  over  there  ; 
tiix^tx,  along ;  nmlftx,  around ;  guDor,  be/ore;  flbcrein,  in  accord  ;  »orQU«, 
til  advance. 

1.  ©ct)or  hardly  occurs  as  separable  prefix  except  in  bfDorjle^cn, 
impend'  —  5)a  occurs  in  babtclben,  baflcl^cn,  but  is  rare,  bar  being  pre- 
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ferred,  as  in  barbieten,  barreic^en,  barfleHetu  In  composition  with 
another  particie  ba  ib  preferred  before  consonants,  bar  before  vowels ; 
thus  babet,  bamit,  but  baran,  baraud. — ®egen  and  in  are  hardly  used 
alone,  their  places  being  taken  by  entgegcn,  and  ein  or  inne. 

2.  Of  the  separable  prefixes,  some,  as  ab,  ein,  cin^)or,  fort,  l^eim,  weg, 
^in  and  \)tv  and  their  compounds,  are  used  only  in  composition  witii 
verbs  or  in  the  predicate  after  {ein ;  while  others  are  in  use  as  prepo- 
sitions or  as  ordinary  adverbs.  Distinguish  between  the  compoond 
bat)onfomttien,  in  fflr  bieSmal  tommfi  bu  fo  batoon  (G. ),  for  this  once  you 
shall  get  offthus^  and  the  simple  verb  fommen  modified  by  the  adverb 
batoon,  in  \6)  bin  cbcn  bat)on  gelommen,  I  have  just  come  from  it  (e.  g. 
from  the  concert). 

3.  As  to  compounds  of  burd^,  iibcr,  um,  iinter,  toieber, 
separable  composition  accents  the  idea  of  the  prefix  and  is 
apt  to  be  preferred  if  the  meaning  is  literal,  while  inseparable 
composition  is  associated  more  with  figurative  meanings; 
e.  g.  unfcrn  S^ftanb  l^atte  fie  langft  burd^blitft  (G.),  she  had 
long  since  seen  thru  (i.  e.  comprehended)  our  conditiov^  hvA'xij 
nal^m  ein  ^emrol^r  unb  blitfte  burd^,  I  took  a  spy-glass  and 
looked  thru;  bie  Salte  burd^bringt  bag  ganje  ^au^, permeates 
the  whole  house,  but  bag  3)ad^  Xoax  morf(|  unb  bag  2Ba)|er 
brang  burd^,  the  water  pressed  thru  ;  ber  Sutfd^er  l^at  einSinb 
iiberfal^ren,  ran  over  a  child,  but  er  l^at  ung  iibergefal^ren,  h 
drove  v^  over  (e.  g.  over  the  bridge). 

a.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  two  modes  of  composition  are  used 
interchangeably  without  i)erceptible  difference  of  meaning;  thus 
Goethe  writes :  am  29.  burc^glng  i(f|  bic  9Jot(e,  I  went  thru  ther6le,  and 
in  the  next  sentence  :  i(f|  ging  bicfelbe  SRoflc  burc^.       * 

b.  As  to  compounds  of  tvihtr  and  l^inter  see  §  212,  1. 

342.  Phrase-Compounds.     By  this  name  we  designate 

those  compounds  in  which  the  first  part  (the  separable 

prefix)  is  an  adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  prepositional  phrase. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  as  follows : 

1.  Compounds  of  adjective  and  verb,  the  adjective  having  a  facti- 
tive sense;  e.g.  blopcflcn,  expose;  fcft^alten,  holdfast;  freifprcd^eit, 
acquit;  ^od^at^ten,  esteem;  (o^gcl^en,  go  off;  totfd^iagcn,  kill;  xoalfC'- 
nebmen,  perceive ;  njet^mac^cn,  hoax.  These  and  some  others  follow 
the  ordinary  rules  of  separable  composition  ;  thus  fcfll^Uen,  ^teft  fejl, 
fcjlgcl^aUen, 
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a.  But  a  few  such  compounds  are  inflected  like  a  simple  stem ;  e.  g. 
Itebfofen,  care^,  Ucbfofic,  gcUcbfojl.  So  also  tt)ci«fagcn  and  tt)af|rfagcn, 
prophesy.  Like  the  latter  are  also  certain  quasi-compounds  derived 
from  stems  already  compounded  ;  as  frfl^jlflcfen,  breakfast  (from  grfl^- 
fturf)^  frill^llilcftc,  gefril^iidt ;  tongmeilcn,  bore  (from  gangnjcllc) ;  fro^* 
lodfen,  r^oice;  rcc^tf crtigcn,  ju«<i/V. 

2.  Compounds  of  noun  and  verb,  the  noun  being  the  object ;  e.  g. 
ad)tQthtn,heed;  banffagen,  thank;  fcl^Ifd^Iagcn,  miscarry;  gtflrfnjilnfc^cn, 
congratulate;  ^of^altcn,  Jiold  court;  l^ofinlad^cn,  mock;  ]^o^nfprcd)cn, 
defy;  iohfin^tn,  praise ;  pxei^tbtn,  give  over.  These  and  some  others 
follow  the  rules  of  separable  composition ;  thus  tti\nt}^mtn,  participate, 
na^m  tell,  teitgenominen.  But  ^ol^nlad^en  admits  of  both  l^o^nlad^te  and 
laci^te  l^ol^n. 

a.  Other  such  compounds  are  inflected  like  a  simple  stem,  a  strong 
verb  becoming  weak  ;  e.g.  branbft^a^cn,  levy  tribute;  lo^uMn, flatter 
fulsomely;  in^toantiiin,  walk  for  pleasure;  mntma^tn,  conjecture ;  tabe* 
bred^en,  torture;  ipetterleut^tcn,  lighten;  toiUfo^ren,  gratify;  thus  gu 
luflmanbeln,  luftmonbelte,  gelufitvanbelt;  }U  rabebred^en,  rabfbrec^te,  ge« 
rabebrecl^t  Like  these  again  are  certain  quasi-compounds,  as  argtDO^^ 
nen,  suspect  (from  ^IrgitJO^n);  branbmarfcn,  stigmatize  (from  S5ranb* 
marfe);  ^anb^aben  (^anb^abte,  ge^anbl^abt),  handle;  ^ofmeifiem,  play 
the  pedant  with;  rQtfc^lQgeu(ratf(f)Iagte,  geratfd^Iagt),  tofeecourweZ;  njc^* 
flagen,  lament;  toettclf cm,  emulate, 

h.  Whether  the  separated  noun  of  such  compounds  is  to  be  written 
with  a  capital,  or  not,  will  depend  upon  how  far  it  has  lost  its  sub- 
stantive character.  The  matter  is  not  yet  very  strictly  regulated  ;  thus 
while  the  rules  prescribe  no^m  tell  and  fanb  flatt,  they  permit  fagtc 
*S>ant  instead  of  bonffagte.  Formerly  all  such  nouns  were  given  a  capi- 
tal, as  they  still  must  be  if  qualified  by  an  adjective  ;  thus  ic^  nal^m 
baran  teil,  but  i6)  iiabm  baran  fclncn  Xeit  For  such  matters  the  wisest 
must  consult  the  official  rules  (see  Appendix  I),  or  else  Duden's  Ortho- 
graphisches  Worterbuch. 

c.  Numerous  compounds  of  a  verb  with  a  noun  or  adjective  admit 
of  use  only  as  participial  adjectives  or  substantive  infinitives ;  e.  g. 
fruc^tbringenb,  fruitful;  finnbctbrenb,  sense-distracting;  rotbliil^cnb, 
red-blooming  ;  bod  2ltcm^olcn,  tfie  drawing  of  the  breath.  But  there  are 
no  verbs  frud^tbriitgen,  atcml^olen,  etc. 

3.  Compounds  of  prepositional  phrase  and  verb,  as  audeinanber^ 
fe^en,  explain ;  burd^elnanbcritjcrfcn,  jumble  together, 

a.  Here  may  be  noticed  a  numerous  class  of  verbal  phrases  which 
are  in  all  respects  separable  compounds,  except  that  phrase  and  verb 
are  not  written  as  one  word  in  the  inf.  and  perf.  pple.  Their  spelling 
jjB,  again,  in  a  very  unsettled  state.   Examples  are :  ^uliebe  ivai,  do  for 


the  love  of;  Don  |latt(n  gt^tn,  go  off;  ju  (iaitiK  (or  jujlonbe)  !ptntn«t, 
come  to  JMU3;  in  jioiib  (or  tnjlonb,  also  in  ©tonli)  }t1jtn,  put  in  posltioa; 
)u  iDruntf  gc^cn,  go  to  ruin. 

343.  CompoondB  of  Compounds.  These  always  hare 
the  fii-at  prefix  separable,  aa  in  ancrtenneil,  recognize,  oilfer= 
jietjCll,  bring  up.  Seeming  exceptions  are  not  really 
compounds,  but  are  derived  from  nouns;  aa  beauftragen, 
commission  (from  Stufttflfl) ;  bcnac^rirf)ttgcii,  apprise  (from 
9lQcf)ricf)t);  wcroftfdieiien,  abhor  (from  ?t6|iiieu).  Such  verbs 
are  -weak  and  inseparable ;  thus  tcauftragtc,  beauftragt. 

1,  Wliile  verte  doubly  componnded  are  regularly  separable  (ouffr- 
)i(i)tn,  goft  out),  there  are  some  of  them  thai  are  avoided  In  forms 
where  separation  would  be  in  order ;  e.  g.  auftrjif^en,  rise  from  tie 
dead;  ouBeilfftn,  select;  tiavtrMbtn,  embody.  One  can  say  ti  ip  auf- 
tiftaitbeit,  or  ate  n  auftrflanb,  but  not  tx  tr|)anb  auf.  Some  writeis 
even  prefer  tc  anttfannte  to  <r  (rtaiinle  on.  . 

USE   OF  THE   PASSIVE   VOICE 

344.  SBetben  and  Sein.  The  true  passive  with  Werben 
(§  195,  1),  denotes  an  activity,  the  quasi-paasive  with 
fcin  a  state ;  e.  g.  eg  luirb  6e[)auptet,  it  is  asserted,  i.  e.  peo- 

-' ' ;  fo  tft  e§  nic^t  gcnieint,  it  is  riot  meant  thus,  i.  e. 

it  the  meaning ;  borttiiii  murbe  ic^  gejogen  (G.), 
ciwn  thither,  i.  e.  something  drew  me ;  jeJn  gp 
aax  mar  in  eine  runbe  Sode  aufgeftedt  (G.),  was/as- 
into  a  round  mass,  i.  e.  such  was  the  style  of 
that  had  resulted  from  the  operation  of  '  fas- 
'';  ber  Sntfd)lufe  roar  gefafet  (G.),  the  resolutioii 
ed,  i.  e.  had  been  previously  formed;  bteje  ift 
5elfen  gebaut  (G.),  is  huilt  partly  on  rocks,  i.  e. 
£  foundation. 

a  form  as  Xi)  bin  BejTOunBdt,  I  am  compelled,  has  reference, 
state  of  constraint  in  wliich  I  find  myeelf ,  whereas  {(^  tDtltit 
mpliea  an  agent,  ^d)  bin  fltjniuUBen  forms  a  pert,  ic^  bin 
twtftn,  I  too*  constrained. 
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1.  In  old  German  feitt  was  used  as  auxiliary  of  the  passive,  and 
survivals  of  this  usage  are  still  often  met  with  ;  e.  g.  in  the  imv.,  fei 
gelobt  regularly  takes  the  place  of  n>erbe  gelobt.  So  also  one  says  feib 
Begrugt,  not  tuerbet  gcgrugt,  be  greeted,  and  tag  e«  bir  gcfagt  fcin,  for  be 
assured.  Instead  of  Wcrbf  iibcrrcbct,  for  he  persuaded,  usage  prefers 
la6  bic^  flbcrrebcn.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  ff In  after  tDotten  =  mu|= 
fen ;  e.  g.  ba«  ^uc^  tDttt  nic^t  nur  burd)bIottcrt,  jonbcrn  jlubicrt  fciu,  must 
be  not  only  perused  but  studied. 

2-  The  pple.  gcboren,  horn,  is  used  with  fein  in  speaking  of  living 
persons,  with  merben  in  speaking  of  the  dead :  i(^  bin  geboren^  I  was 
horn,  but  gutter  tDurbc  gcborcn,  Luther  was  bom,  Sar  gcborcn  is  prop- 
erly a  pluperfect  in  sense* 

3  The  clumsy  forms  ending  in  tDorben  fcin  are  very  rare  in  the 
classics. 

345.  Notes  on  the  Passive  Construction.  The  funda- 
mental use  of  the  passive  is  to  furnish  a  form  of  state- 
ment in  which  the  action  itself,  or  the  object  of  it,  is 
made  more  prominent  than  the  active  agent;  thus  in 
ber  3311^  traf  ben  Saum,  lightning  struck  the  tree,  one 
thinks  primarily  of  the  lightning,  but  in  ber  93aum  Wnvbt 
t)om  93Ug  getroffen,  of  the  tree. 

a.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  passive  is  out  of  place  if  the  con- 
nection shows  that  the  agent  is  the  real  subject  of  thought. 

1.  With  verbs  that  take  two  accusatives  in  the  active,  both  accu- 
satives become  nominatives  in  the  passive ;  e.  g. .  man  nanntc  il^n  SSK* 
^elm  ben  ^Scrfc^lDtcjjcnen,  they  called  him  William  the  Silevt,  becomes 
(t  iDurbe  ^il^elm  ber  ^erfc^miegene  genannt 

a.  After  (e^rcn,  teach,  the  ace.  of  the  thing-object' is  sometimes  re- 
tained, but  the  construction  is  rare.  Instead  of  id^  ttjurbe  bie  i)iiifif 
gelf^rt,  I  was  taught  music,  one  says  ic^  murbc  in  ber  SWufif  untcrrid)tet, 
or  bie  aWufif  murbe  mtr  gele^it. 

2.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  intransitive  verbs  can  only  be 
used  impersonally  in  the  passive  (§  198)  occur  in  talk  and  even  in  the 
classics ;  e.  g.  t)on  3ammer  gefolgt,  fdjrettet  t>a9  Ungliicf  (S.),  misfortune 
strides  on  followed  by  wailing.  Here  and  elsewhere  gefotgt  t)on  imi- 
tates the  Fr.  suivi  de.  Other  verbs  so  used  occasionally  are  banfen, 
glaubcn,  l^elfcn,  fc^meld)c(n ;  but  it  is  better  to  follow  the  rule  and  to 
say  tntr  iDurbe  gebanft,  geglaubt,  ge^otfen,  gef(]^mei(^eU  and  not  ici^  murbe 
gebanft,  gegtaubt,  etc. 
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SYNTAX  OF  NUMBER  AND  PERSON 

346.  Congruence  of  Number.     A  verb  agrees  with  its 

subject  in  number. 

a.  Singular  titles  may  take  a  plural  verb ;  e.  g.  @ure  SOtajeflfit  {^p 
ctUtni,  ^oljeit,  2)ur(I^lau(^t)  ^aben  bcfo^lcn,  Your  Majesty  (Excellence, 
Highness,  Serene  Highness)  has  ordered;  ^txx  S)oftor  ivurbeti  fatec^ijtert 
(6.),  the  doctor  was  catechized.  Except  in  ceremonious  address  to  high 
dignitaries  this  construction  is  no  longer  common. 

1.  A  collectiye  noon  takes  a  singular  verb  unless  there 
is  a  plural  appositive;  e.  g.  bie  SWenge  mad^t  ben  Kiinftler  in' 
unb  fc^eu  (Cr.)»  ^^^  crowd  makes  the  artist  confused  arid  shy; 
ba«  Soil  ift  frei  (G.) ;  ba«  junge  SSoH  ber  ©c^nitter  fliegt  jum 
%ani  (S.),  but  eine  SWenge  ©dfte  toaren  t>erfammelt,  a  number 
of  guests  were  assembled. 

2.  After  the  expletive  ed  the  verb  takes  the  number  of 
the  logical  subject ;  e.  g.  e^  reben  unb  ttdumen  bie  3Kenf(^en 
i)iel  (S.),  men  talk  and  dream  much, 

a.  After  e^,  bled,  ba9,  in  expressions  of  identity,  the  verb  takes  the 
number  of  the  predicate  noun ;  e.  g.  bad  finb  2^af(^cnfptclcrfac^n  (G.), 
those  are  juggler^  s  tricks. 

3.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  require  a  plural  verb 
only  when  they  denote  different  persons  or  things  that  do 
not  form  a  unity ;  otherwise  —  and  the  cases  are  very  much 
more  common  tluln  in  English — the  verb  stands  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  e.  g.  ber  ^onig  unb  bie  iiaiferin . . .  ntad^ten  enblit^ 
^riebe  (Burger),  the  king  and  the  empress  finally  mads 
peace ;  ber  ganje  §immel  unb  gwno  erftaunten  bariiber  (L), , 
all  OlyiYipus  and  JiCno  were  astonished  at  it ;  3Ktar  unb  Jlird^^ 
^jrangt  in  ^eftelglanj  (S.),  altar  and  church  are  bright  with 
festal  splendor;  ber  ©trom,  ba§  9Reer,  ba§  ©alg,  gel^ort  bent 
^onig  (S.) ;  unb  ^el§  unb  5!Reer  h)irb  fortgeriffen  (G.). 

a.  Very  often,  especially  in  poetry,  position  favors  the  singular 
verb,  it  being  made  to  agree  with  the  nearest  subject ;  e.  g.  SReifter 
rul^rt  fic^  unb  OeJcUc  (S.),  master  and  man  bestir  themselves, 

b.  Singular  subjects  connected  by  ober,  Wcbcr  •  ♦  •  nodi,  ^W  tt'^eill 
t  • ,  fonbent  and),  fomo^t  * « .  aU,  take  a  singular  verb. 
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347.  Congruence  of  Person.  A  verb  agrees  with  its 
subject  in  person. 

1.  Where  there  are  subjects  of  different  person,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  the  plural  verb  stands  in  the  first  person,  if 
the  first  person  is  represented  among  the  subjects,  otherwise 
in  the  second ;  e.  g.  toa^  bu  unb  \i)  bereinft  im  §immel  l^offen 
(S.),  what  you  and  I  hope  for  one  day  in  heaven  ;  bu  unb  cr 
fcib  bribe  im  3^wm,  yon  and  he  are  both  in  error, 

a.  II  the  verb  precedes,  or  if  the  sabjects  are  connected  by  ober, 
tiieber . . .  no(^,  Vii6)i  aUein  . . .  fonbent  aud^,  fomol^t . . .  o.%  the  verb  is 
apt  to  agree  with  the  nearest  subject ;  e.  g.  in  biefer  @ad)e^  irrfl  bu  unb 
t(^  (Blatz),  in  this  matter  you  and  I  are  mistaken  ;  entlueber  bu  ober  \6) 
mug  fterben,  either  you  or  I  must  die. 

h.  In  a  relative  clause  (§  137)  the  verb  stands  in  the  third  person,  re- 
gardless of  the  person  of  the  antecedent,  unless  a  personal  pronoun  is 
inserted  after  the  relative ;  e.  g.  o  ®ott,  bcr  Im  ©immcl  t^ront,  who  art 
enthroned  ;  but  ber  bu  Don  bent  ^inunel  bifl  (G.),  thou  who  art  in  heaven; 
bi p  bu  e«,  ber . . .  in  alien  8cben«ticf  en  jittert  ^  isit  thou  that  dost  tremble  f 

USE  OF  THE  TENSES 

348.  The  following  account  of  the  tenses  must  be 
understood  as  referring  primarily  to  the  tenses  of  the 
indicative  mode.  The  use  of  tenses  in  the  other  modes 
can  best  be  dealt  with  in  treating  of  the  modes 
themselves. 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  German  corresponding  to  the 
English  'progressive '  forms,  I  am  going,  I  have  been  think- 
ing^ etc.  A  pres.  pple.  after  a  form  of  fein  is  felt  as  an 
adjective.  Cf.,  however,  Lessing's  er  ift  bie  ©rftfin  l^ier  nic^t 
bermutenb^  is  not  expecting,  which  approaches  the  English 
usage. 

349.  The  Present  is  the  tense  of  present  time  and  of 
general  statements  true  without  regard  to  time ;  e.  g.  bic 
©onnc  tfint  nad^  alter  SBeifc  (G.),  the  sun  makes  music  as 
of  old;  ®cnie§cn  mad^t  gemein  (G.),  pleasure  makes  vulgar. 
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1.  As  In  EngliBh,  and  even  more  froeiy,  the  pros,  ma;  take  tb« 
place  of  a  fut  to  denot«  a  present  purpose  or  a  confident  expectation; 
e.  g.  (iitfi^iilbigMi  ®ie  mid]  f intn  aiigtnbtiff,  ii^ bin  gttid)  juruct,  I  tMtibt 
back  direcay ;  waUt  iluv,  iif  trltfl'  l^it  Moit  (G.),  just  loait,  I'U  gel  him. 

2.  The  MstoTical  pTeeent  for  the  preterit  is  conunon  in 
vivid  narration ;  e.  g.  pB^Iid)  Wurben  bit  ipf«tbe  ange^olttn, 
btei  IRdubti  ilberfafftn  b«n  SSagen  unb  toeilangen  Uoitbem  Setfen: 
ben  |ein  ®etb  (Aoerbacb),  suddenly  the  horses  were  stopped, 
three  robbers  attack  the  carriage  and  demand  of  the  travela 
hi*  money. 

3.  For  the  English  perfect,  denoting  that  which  has  been 
and  still  is,  German  usee  the  present,  generally  with  an 
adverb  of  time ;  e.  g.  bet  arme  flnabe  Wartet  lange  (G.),  hat 
been  wait'iny  long;  fc^on  Biele S^age f«^'  W  Sf(^hJeig«nb(in(S.), 
these  many  days  I  have  been  noticiny. 

i.  For  the  pres.  asmild  imperative,  see  §  363,  3,  e. 

350.  The  Preterit  refers  to  a  particular  past  time  de- 
fined by  the  connection.  It  is  thus  the  tense  for  1la^ 
rating  past  events  in  their  relation  to  one  another;  e.g. 
e^  toox  etnmal  ein  junger  Sert,  ber  liefe  fit^  at3  ©otbat  otp 
iBerben,  ^iett  fii^  bran  unb  loor  immct  bcr  iapfctfte,  wenii  ri 
hlaiie  53ol)nen  regnete  (Gr.),  there  was  once  a  young  fellow 

.0  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  behaved  bravely  and  was  always ' 
•emost  when  it  was  raining  builds. 

1.  Just  as  in  Eng.  tbe  pret.  may  denote  a  repeated  or  a  continued 
t  action,  Tlie  fonner  is  called  the  '  iterative,'  the  latter  the  '  dun- 
5 '  pret.  Examples :  totnn  id|  lo  lag  bel  (intm  ©elog  (G.),  whenef 
los  sitting  thus  at  a  Arinking-bout ;  @otl^t  liliintltTtC  flc^  IDMiig  iB  - 
^olitit,  cared  liUU  for  politics. 

2.  For  the  distinction  l:etween  the  pret.  and  the  pert,  see  §  351. 

351.  The  Perfect  denotes  primarily  a  present  statui 
it  has  resulted  from  a  past  action ;  e.  g.  id)  ^ahe  niir  cin 
erb  gelauft,  I  have  bought  me  a  horse,  i.  e.  /  have  a  hont 
'.  by  buying,  6E)ri[t  ift  erftanben,  Christ  has  arisen,  i.e. 
now  on  high. 
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1.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  perfect  is  used,  with- 
out any  implied  reference  to  present  time,  to  report  an 
isolated  past  occurrence.  In  such  cases  English  employs 
the  preterit;  e.g.  ©j^afefjjeare  f)ai  ettoa  tJterjig  3)ramen  ge^ 
fd^rieben,  S.  wrote  some  forty  plays  (English  permits  has 
mrUten  only  in  speaking  of  a  living  person) ;  e^  ift  bir  red^t 
gefc^el^en,  it  served  you  right ;  h)o  ift  er  ?  ic^  \)aV  x^n  rufen 
^oren  (G.),  where  is  he?    I  heard  him  call. 

a.  The  perf.  then,  is  the  tense  for  reporting  isolated  or  uncon- 
nected facts,  while  the  pret.  is  the  tense  for  narrating  events  in  their 
connection.  With  the  pret.  one  thinks  of  the  time  when  the  thing 
occnrred,  with  the  perf.  (save  as  it  may  be  accompanied  by  an  adverb 
of  time),  only  of  the  fact  that  it  occurred. 

h.  But  in  the  written  language  the  pret.  encroacches  largely  upon 
the  domain  of  the  perf.  and  must  very  often  be  translated  by  the  Eng. 
perf.  Thus  Steffens'  autobiography  is  called  2Sa«  It^  crtcbtc,  i.  e. 
what  1  have  experienced.  Cf.  Groethe's  tt)a«  Id)  Irrte,  ttJaS  tt^  flrebte, 
toad  i(^  litt  unb  mad  ic^  lebte,  ftnb  nur  ^(umen  ^ier  im  ^ttau^-what  I 
have  done  amiss,  etc.  In  poetry  the  two  tenses  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably ;  e.  g.  It^  ^attc  felbjt  oft  grittcnl^afte  (Stunben,  bod^  \ol6)tn 
%xieh  \iah*  it^  no(^  nic  cmpfunbcn  (G.)»  I  have  often  had  crotchety  hours 
myself,  bid  I  have  never  yet  felt,  etc.;  ba  lief  id)  frifc^  ^In-ju,  fo  rt)le  Ic^ 
tear,  unb  mit  bcr  3ljrt  l^ah*  Id)  i^m'd  S5ab  gefegnct  (S.),  then  I  ran  up 
quickly  just  as  I  was  and  with  my  axe  I  blessed  his  bath. 

c.  In  the  spoken  language,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  that  of  the 
uneducated,  the  perf.  encroaches  on  the  domain  of  the  pret.  In  some 
of  the  South-German  dialects  the  pret.  is  practically  extinct,  the  perf. 
having  taken  its  place.  Even  good  literature  is  affected  to  some  ex- 
tent by  this  tendency. 

352.  The  Pluperfect  denotes  a  past  status  resulting 
from  a  previous  action,  or  an  action  completed  prior  to 
some  past  time.  It  corresponds  closely  to  the  English 
pluperfect;  e.  g.  xdj  l^atte  ^otj  gefaUt  im  933alb  (S.),  I  had 
heen  cutting  wood  in  the  forest ;  er  trar  mit  SOnig  griebrid^^ 
SKac^t  gejogcn  in  bie  ^Prager  ©d^lad^t  (Biirger),  had  marched 
to  the  tattle  of  Prague. 

353.  The  Future  and  Future  Perfect  correspond  in  the 
main  to  the  English  tenses  of  the  same  name  ;  e.  g.  n^irb 
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unS  boS  SRcid^  bcfd^u^cn  (S.)  ?  will  the  empire  protect  us  / 
cr  toirb  fcinc  Xtrbcit  halh  DoHcnbct  Ijabcn,  he  will  soon  have 

completed  his  work. 

1.  By  a  usage  not  exactly  paralleled  in  English  the  future 
may  denote  a  present,  and  the  future  perfect  a  past,  pro- 
bability ('  presumptive '  future) ;  e.  g.  e^  h)irb  ^l^nen  befannt 
f ein,  it  is  prohahly  known  to  you  ;  bu  iDtrft  gel^drt  l^aben,  yoii 
have  prohahly  heard, 

2.  After  loenn  the  fat.  is  apt  to'  be  replaced  by  the  pies.,  and  the 
fat.  perf.  by  the  perf.,  jast  as  in  Eng. ;  e.  g.  loenu  etnjl  ic^  tot  bin . . . 
unb  bu,  mctn  3lugc, . . .  nun  au«gewelnt  ^afl  (Kl.),  toAen  some  day  lam 
dead  and  thou,  mine  eye,  hast  done  with  weeping. 

3.  For  the  fat;  as  mild  imperative  see  §  363,  3,  c. 

USE   OF   THE  MODES 

854.  The  indicative  corresponds  closely  to  the  English  indicative 
and  presents,  as  a  mode,  no  peculiar  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand 
the  subjunctive,  which  is  all  but  extinct  in  English,  is  fully  preserved 
in  German  and  has  a  variety  of  special  uses  which  require  particular 
attention. 

The  Subjunctive 

355.  Classification  of  Uses.  While  the  indicative  is 
the  mode  of  actuality,  the  subjunctive  is,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  mode  of  contingency ;  it  denotes  that  something 
is  commanded,  desired,  possible,  contrary  to  fact,  re- 
ported, thought,  or  asked.  Its  various  uses  may  be 
grouped  under  five  general  heads,  namely :  the  impera- 
tive subjunctive,  the  optative  subjunctive,  the  potential 
subjunctive,  the  unreal  subjimctive,  and  the  dependent 
subjunctive. 

1.  For  the  name  *  subjunctive '  the  Germans  employ  '  conjunctive' 
(^oniunfttt)).  The  mode  is  named,  in  both  languages,  from  its  use  in 
expressing  a  *  subjoined,'  *  conjoined,'  i.  e.  dependent  idea  (the  fifth 
of  the  above-named  uses).  This  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  function  of  the  mode.    It  is,  however,  of  fie- 
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quent  occurrence  in  sentences  that  are  not  formally  dependent,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  any  of  the  first  four  varieties  may  occur  in  a  depend- 
ent sentence. 

356.  The  Imperative  Subjunctive  denotes  a  command 

and  is  usually  translatable  by  let     It  occurs  in  the  first 

and  third  persons  (rarely  in  the  first  singular),  where  it 

fills  out  the  inflection  of  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  ebel  fei  bcr 

9Kenf(|  (G.),  let  man  be  noble  ;  bot^  ge^cn  \0\x  (G.),  but  let 

^^  9^  >   fl^fte^'  ^^^^  nur  (G.),  just  let  me  confess. 

a.  Here  belongs  the  imv.  with  @ic,  —  ^abcn  @tc  blc  ®utc,  have  the 
kirviness,  being  in  its  origin  =  let  them  have  the  kindness  (§  301,  3). 

1.  A  special  variety  of  ti^e  imperative  subjunctive  is  the 
so-called  *  concessive '  subiunctive,  which  concedes  a  prop- 
osition to  get  a  basis  for  some  further  statement;  e.g.  t% 
fci  fjabel  ober  ©efc^ic^te  (L.),  be  it  (whether  it  be)  truth  or 
fable;  [^  bin  bei  bir,  bu  feift  and)  nod^  fo  feme  (G.),  I  am  with 
thee,  however  distant  thou  tnayest  be. 

a.  The  concessive  subjunctive  followed  by  bcnn  or  bann  has  ac- 
quired, thru  the  omission  of  the  old  negative  particle  we,  the  force 
of  a  negative  condition  translatable  by  unless;  i.  e.  c§  nc  fei  bcnn,  be  it 
not  so  then,  became  c«  fci  bcnn,  unless  it  be.  Examples:  unb  fomntt 
man  l^ln  . . .  crl^alt  man  nid)t«,  man  bringc  bcnn  ttja«  ^in  (G.),  one  gets 
nothing  unless  one  brings  something  there  ;  bot^  cl^cr  flimm'  id^  x\\6)X  mit 
eitt,  e8  rcgne  bcnn  in  mcincn  SScin  (L.),  unless  it  rains  in  my  wine, 

357.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  denetes  a  wish ;  e.  g. 
umfonft  fei  all  betn  9iingen  (U.),  may  all  thy  striving  be  in 
vain ;  njaren  Xm  nur  ben  Serg  Dorbei  (G.),  if  we  were  only 
past  the  hill;  be§  §immefe  ^eere  ntflgen  bid^  bebedeu  (U.), 
Tnay  heaven's  hosts  protect  thee. 

1.  The  present  wishes  for  what  is  possible  and  is  expected 
to  happen,  the  preterit  that  what  is  so  were  not  so,  or  vice 
versay  and  the  pluperfect  that  what  was  not  so  had  been  so, 
or  vice  versa  ;  e.g.  feine  ©eele  rul^e  in  ^rieben,  may  his  soul 
rest  in  peace ;  tnii^te  id^  nur,  did  I  but  know  (but  I  do  not 
know) ;  l^atte  ic^  nur  getou^t,  had  I  but  known  (but  I  did  no* 
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know) ;  h)dr'  x6)  toeit  t>on  l^ier  (S.),  would  I  were  far  from 
here;  o,  toare  id^ . . .  entfeelt  ba^ingefunfen  (G.),  would  that  I 
had  fallen  lifeless, 

a.  Ab  thus  used  in  the  pret.  and  plup.,  regularly  with  inverted 
order,  this  subjunctive  is  practically  identical  with  the  unreal  subjunc- 
tive in  conditional  clauses.  In  each  of  the  above  examples  a  conclu- 
sion can  be  supplied  in  thought. 

358.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  expresses  possibility 
or  contingency.  It  is  usually  to  be  translated  by  may, 
might,  couldy  would;  e.  g.  er  hjfir'  cin  9tarr  (G.),  he  would 
be  a  fool;  cin  l^eiliger  9BiIIe  Icbt,  toit  aud^  ber  menfd^li^c 
toantt  (S.),  however  the  human  will  may  waver ;  \6)  l^fittc 
gern  nur  tmmcr  fortgctoadit  (G.),  /  should  have  liked  to 
keep  right  on  sitting  up. 

1.  Here  belongs,  as  a  special  variety,  the  so-called  'dip- 
lomatic '  subjunctive,  used  in  modest  or  tentative  expressions 
of  opinion;  e.g.  id^  bdc^te,  /  should  think  (a  modest  sub- 
stitute for  id^  bcnie) ;  nid^t  ba^  id^  h)ii^te  or  ba^  id^  nic^t  iDii^te, 
not  that  I  am  aware  of;  e^  h)dre  'totAfl  an  ber  ^txi,  it  might 
perhaps  be  in  order ;  ba^  burftc  gef dl^rlid^  f ein,  that  might  be 
dangerous, 

2,  Another  variety  is  the  '  dubitative '  subjunctive,  used 
in  questions  and  exclamations.  It  usually  expresses  a  real 
certainty  or  assurance  under  the  form  of  a  pretended  doubt 
or  hesitation,  or  else  it  denotes  a  pretended  surprise  that 
what  really  is  (or  was)  so,  should  be  (or  should  have  been) 
so ;  e.  g.  h)cr  h)ii^te  baS  nid^t  ?  who  wouldn't  know  that  ? 
h)a§  l(;dtten  h)ir  ju  fiird^tcn?  what  should  we  have  to  fear?  ba 
lie^e  ftd^  ein  5PaIt  mit  md)  fd^Iie^en  (G.)  ?  so  a  compact  mi^ht 
be  made  with  you  ?  ba^  h)dr*  antif  (G.)  I  can  that  be  antique? 
you  call  that  antique  ?  ba^  h)dr*  fie  benn  (G.)  I  can  that  be 
she?  so  that  is  she,  is  it?  er  f)aiU  bag  gefagt?  id^  glaube  e^ 
nid^t  (L.),  can  he  have  said  that  ?  I  do  not  believe  it ;  gaft^ 
freunbli^  l^dtte  Snglanb  fie  emj)fangen  (S.)?  you  contend  that 
Englo^vd  r^eivod  Mr  hospitably P 
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3.  This  subjunctive  is  regularly  used  in  hypothetical 
relative  sentences ;  e.  g.  \oa^  h)dr'  ein  ®ott,  bet  nur  toon  au^en 
ftie^c  (G.)  ?  what  would  a  God  be  who  should  only  interfere 
from  without  ?  h)er  fie  nid^t  lennte,  toarc  lein  3Keiftcr  (G.),  any 
one  taho  did  not  (i.e.  should  not)  know  thenfti  would  he  no 
master.  Often  such  a  clause  is  best  rendered  in  English  by 
a  participle ;  e.  g.  h)ie  ein  ©tra^I  ber  Sonne,  ber  ju  l^ei^  ba« 
i^au)}t  mir  ttdfe  (G.),  like  a  sunbeam  falling  too  hot  upon  my 
head. 

4.  Observe  that  the  potential  sabjunctive  may  stand  in  a  depend- 
ent clause  without  being  in  the  technical  sense  a  *  dependent  *  sub- 
junctive ;  e.  g.  ba«  fag'  \^  eud^,  bamit  i^r'd  tt)lffet  (S.),  I  teU  you  that 
that  you  may  know  it, 

359.  The  Unreal  Subjunctive  supposes  what  is  (or  was) 
not  so,  and  states  what  would  be  (or  would  have  been) 
so  under  the  supposition;  e.  g.  toenn  it^  ein  SSflglein  trfir', 
unb  axi6)  jnjet  gUigtein  l^att',  ftSg'  id^  ju  btr,  if  I  were  a  little 
bird  and  had  two  little  wings^  I  would  fly  to  thee  (folk- 
song) ;  teSre  ^crber  met^obi)(^cr  getucfen,  fo  ptte  id^  . . .  bte 
foftlid^fte  Slnlcitung  gefunben  (G.),  if  Herder  had  been  more 
m^thodical^  I  should  have  found  most  valuable  guidance. 

1.  The  unreal  subjunctive  occurs  both  in  the  condition  (protasis) 
and  in  the  conclusion  (apodosis),  when  the  supposition  is  contrary  to 
fact.  The  pret.  refers  to  present  time,  the  plup.  to  past.  The  con- 
dition may  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  conjunction,  usually  h)cnn,  or 
by  the  inverted  order.  In  the  conclusion  the  subjunctive  mode  may 
be  replaced  by  the  conditional. 

a.  Closely  akin  to  the  unreal  subjunctive  is  the  potential  subjunc- 
tive, used  in  the  pret.  to  denote  a  future  possibility ;  e.  g.  ttJcnn  man 
un«  flbcrrafd)tf  (S.),  if  some  one  should  surprise  us;  iinb  trfite  fic  ben 
3[ugcnbUcf  herein,  tt)ic  roiirbejl  bu  fiir  beinen  gre»cl  bilficn  (G.),  were  she 
to  come  in  this  moment^  how  you  wovM  atone,  etc.  In  such  cases 
there  is  always  a  present  imreality,  but  it  is  of  no  importance,  the 
thought  turning  altogether  upon  the  future  contingency.  The  two 
varieties  may  be  closely  associated ;  e.  g.  toaxe  nur  ein  3^ubennantel 
uicin,  unb  trilg'  cr  mic^  in  frcmbe  Sfinbcr  (G.),  if  I  only  had  (unreal)  a 
mogric  mantle^  and  it  wqmM  (potential)  carry  me,  etc. 
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h.  If  the  conclusion  is  omitted,  the  condition  may  be  undistingai^- 
able  from  an  optative  subjunctive  ;  e.  g.  l^attc  Idft  ba«  nur  getDugt !  if 
I  had  only  known  that !  On  ohe  other  hand  the  potential  subjunctive 
may  often  be  construed  as  the  conclusion  of  an  implied  condition ; 
e.  g.  er  iDfir'  ein  9'iarr,  he  vootUd  be  a  fool  (sc.  if  he  were  to  marry  her, 
Faust,  1.  3671). 

2.  In  poetry  the  pret.  indie,  may  take  the  place  of  the  unreal 
plup.  subj.  either  in  the  condition  or  in  the  conclusion ;  e.  g.  mit  bie« 
fern  gloeiten  $fftl  burd^fti^og  14  eu(^,  tvenn  t(^  ntein  \it\it^  ^inb  getroffen 
^cttte  (S.),  with  this  secorvd  arrow  I  shovM  have  shot  you  thru  if  I  had 
hit  my  dear  child;  unb  tratfi  bu,  ^err^  nic^t  gkuifc^en  und  l^eretn,  fo  flunbe 
'\t%X  au(^  tc^,  etc.  (G.),  if  thou  hadst  not  corns  between  us,  I  shovM  now 
be  standing,  etc. 

a.  On  the  other  hand  an  unreal  subjunctive  in  the  condition  may 
be  followed  by  an  indie,  in  the  conclusion,  to  denote  strong  assurance; 
e.  g.  unb  n)o^nf  er  broben  auf  bem  @idpalafl,  .  .  .  id^  tnad^e  mir  $a^n 
gu  il^m  (S.),  and  if  he  dwelt  up  there  in  the  ice-patace,  I  wiU  (instead  of 
I  woiUd)  make  my  way  to  him. 

3.  A  special  case  of  unreal  subjunctive  is  the  common 
construction  after  aH  ob,  al^  toenn,  as  if,  in  which  the  con- 
clusion is  omitted ;  e.  g.  \i)  l^alte  ®gmont  l^ier,  afe  ob  id^  \i)m 
nod^  h)a§  ju  fagen  l^atte  (G.),  I  will  keep  E,  here  as  (I  would 
do)  if  I  had  something  to  say  to  him  ;  er  toar  fo  ftolj  barauf, 
al^  ob  bie  ©rfinbung  fcin  getocf en  tndre  (G.),  as  if  the  invention 
had  been  his. 

a.  Very  frequently  ob  or  tnenn  is  omitted,  in  which  case 
the  clause  takes  the  inverted  instead  of  the  dependent  order; 
e.  g.  ba  tnarb'^  fo  eng  i^r  in  ber  SBelt,  aU  l(;atte  fie  Sieb'  im 
Seibe  (G.),  as  if  it  had  love  in  its  body. 

b.  The  tenses  follow  the  rule  given  above,  but  the  pres.  may  stand 
for  the  pret.  unless  the  form  would  be  identical  with  the  correspond- 
ing form  of  the  indie. ;  i.  e.  one  may  say  a(^  fei  cr,  or  al8  ob  cv  fei,  in- 
stead of  aid  ob  er  ttjfire,  and  als  ^abc  cr,  or  al8  ob  cr  l^abc,  for  al«  ob  er 
^ottc,  but  not  a(8  ob  fie  ^aben,  nor  al8  ftabcn  fie,  for  at«  ob  pe  fatten. 

360.  The  Dependent  Subjunctive  occurs  in  the  object- 
clause  after  verbs  of  telling^  thinking^  feeling^  asking  and 
the  like ;  e.  g.  fie  fagen,  er  lef  au^  in  ben  ©temcn  bic 
fiinftigen  S)inge  (S.),  they  say  that  he  also  reads  the  future 
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in  the  stars;  xfyc  ffl^Iet  nid^t,  toic  fd^Icd^t  ctn  fotd^cS  ^anbtocrf 
fei  (G.),  you  do  not  feel  how  -vile  such  a  trade  is;  cr  fragtc, 
toen  er  Dor  ftd^  fa^c  (&•)»  ^  asked  whom  he  saw  before 
him ;  e^  l^iejj,  er  bcnf  if)n  ganj  barum  ju  fiirjcn  (S.),  tY  t^as 

«airf  that  he  was  thinking  to  deprive  him  of  it  altogether. 

a.  The  effect  of  this  subjonctive  is  to  express  ancertainty, 
or  at  any  rate  to  put  the  content  of  the  object-clause  on 
another's  authority.  It  is  thus  very  commonly  used  in  re- 
porting statements,  opinions,  rumors,  etc.  without  quoting 
literally  (indirect  discourse),  ^a^  is  often  omitted,  in  which 
case  the  clause  has  normal  order.  Such  a  sentence  as  ed  ift 
falf(^,  becomes,  then,  when  reported  in  the  direct  form :  ,,6^ 
ift  falfd^",  fagt  er,  or  er  fagt :  „Qi  ift  falfc^";  in  the  indirect 
form :  er  fagt,  ba^  e«  falfd^  fei,  or  er  fagt,  e^  fei  falfd^. 

1.  Not  every  object-clause  with  ba^  requires  the  subjunc- 
tive. If  the  content  of  the  clause  is  a  fact,  or  appears  as 
such  to  the  speaker,  the  indicative  is  used.  The  subjunc- 
tive indicates  that  what  is  stated  is  matter  of  report,  opinion, 
assertion,  fear,  hope,  or  the  like,  and  relieves  the  speaker  of 
responsibility  for  it;  e.g.  id)  fc^h)or'  euc^  ju,  mir  ift'§  aU  h)ie 
ein  2^raum  (G.),  I  swear  to  you,  it  is  like  a  dream  to  me. 
Here  the  speaker  avers  what  is  in  his  own  mind  and  is  to 
him  a  fact,  hence  the  indicative ;  but  if  the  person  addressed 
were  to  report  the  saying,  he  would  give  it  the  form:  er 
fd^todrt  (or  fc^toor)  mir  ju,  e«  fei  il^m  h)ie  ein  2:raum. 

a.  On  the  other  hand,  by  an  elliptical  construction,  the  dependent 
subj.  may  stand  in  clauses  that  are  not  formally  object-clauses,  to 
imply  that  what  is  stated  is  matter  of  rumor,  pretence,  hope,  fear,  or 
the  like ;  e.  g.  er  if!  guriicfgetrften,  ttjetl  cr  franf  fei,  Tie  has  retired  because 
(flw  he  alleges,  or  as  people  say)  he  is  sick ;  but  tt)cil  cr  franf  Ijl,  because 
he  is  (actually)  siek.  The  indie,  accepts  the  report  as  true,  the  subj. 
waives  responsibility  for  it.  Observe,  then,  the  force  of  the  modes  in 
the  following  sentence  from  Andresen :  SD^ein  SBruber  tt)lberrtet,  tt)ctt 
ble  @a(^e  gcfo^rtic^  fei,  utib  totil  cr  ben  2)ireftor  nt(i^t  fennt,  my  brother 
tkjeded  because  {in  his  opinion)  the  thing  was  dangerous^  and  because 
(CM  a  matter  of  fact)  he  does  not  know  the  director. 
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2.  Naturally,  therefore,  those  verbs  that  imply  certainty,  i 
as  verbs  of  knowing,  seeing,  proving,  showing,  comprehend- 
ing, and  phrases  such  as  ^  it  is  clear,'  *  the  fact  is,'  are  apt  to 
be  followed  by  the  indicative ;  thus  one  would  not  say  t(^ 
toei^,  ba^  e«  falfd^  fci  (but  ift),  nor  eg  ift  flar,  ba^  cr  rcd^t  ^abe 
(but  l^at),  since  the  uncertainty  of  the  subjunctive  would 
contradict  the  certainty  of  the  governing  clause.  Still,  good 
writers  sometimes  use  the  subjunctive  even  after  this  class 
of  verbs ;  e.  g.  bu  fiel^ft,  h)ie  ungef d^irf t  id)  f ei  (G.),  you  see  haw 
unfit  I  am  ;  h)tr  iDtjf en,  ba^  f el^r  oft  beutf d^eS  u  ober  o  bctn  gr. 
ober  lat.  e  jur  ©cite  fte^e  (Gr.),  we  know  that  German  u  or  o 
ofteM  corresponds  to  Ghreek  or  Latin  e, 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  verbs  of  thinking  and  communica- 
ting (feeling,  believing,  hoping,  fearing,  inferring,  asserting, 
writing,  teaching,  confessing,  denying,  etc.)  are  apt  to  be 
followed  by  the  subjunctive,  tho  the  indicative  is  always 
possible  if  the  object-clause  is  felt  as  a  fact.     This  last  will   \ 
be  the  case  especially  when  the  verb  is  in  the  first  person ;   ( 
e.  g.  id^  \\x\^U  (bel^aujjte),  ba^  id^  fd^ulblod  bin,  I  feel  {assert) 
that  lam  blameless ;  but,  usually,  er  fii^It  (bel^auj)tet),  ba^  er 
fd^ulblog  fei.     After  a  past  tense,  however,  these  verbs  pre-   i 
fer  the  subjunctive  without  regard  to  person.  i 

4.  When  the  object-clause  is  an  ii^direct  question  the 
subjunctive  is  no  longer  usual  after  a  verb  in  the  present 
tense ;  thus,  for  tell  me  who  he  is  and  how  he  lives^  one  does 
not  say :  ]aq^tn  ©ie  mir,  h)er  er  fei  unb  h)ie  er  lebe,  but  toer  er 
ift  unb  h)ie  er  lebt.  In  the  classics,  however,  the  subjunctive 
is  quite  common ;  e.  g.  unb  merft  eud^,  tote  ber  S^eufel  f})a|e 
(G.),  observe  how  the  devil  jokes,  Cf.  also  the  second  ex- 
ample under  §  360.  The  easy  admissibility  of  either  mode 
is  shown  by  Goethe's  line :  3l\i)i  toa^  ber  iined^t  fei,  fragt  ber 
§err,  nur  tote  er  btent  (Faust,  1.  8794).  After  a  past  tense 
t^e  subjunctive  was  and  still  is  the  rule. 

5.  When  a  dependent  subj.  has  a  verb  depending  on  it  (as  often 
happens  in  sustained  indirect  discourse),  such  verb  also  stands  in  the 
subj.  unless  it  states  a  fact  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  uarration,  but 
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8ts  on  the  narrator's  own  authority  ;  e.  g.  e8  Hagte,  bag  bUfer  2^ag, 
efdjcr  mein  ®iud  ma^t,  —  \otnn  cr  e«  anbcr«  mac^c — fcin  Ungliicf  auf 
mtx  entfc^eibe  (I^Of  ^  complained  thai  this  day  which  made  my  hap- 
«ess,  —  \f  it  recUly  did  mxike  it,  —  decided  his  unhappiness  forever; 
cbcrt  ev,  ha^  il^m  2)u  (S,\iaUl  au8gcUcfert  tucrbc,  ben  tx  ben  3Rorber  feine« 
oterS  nennt  (S.),  Ae  demands  that  Du  CJuitel,  whom  he  calls  the  mur- 
frer  of  his  father,  he  given  up  to  him. 

361.  Sequence  of  Tense  in  Object-Clauses.  The  tense 
f  a  dependent  subjunctive  is  influenced,  (1)  by  its  own 
atural  tense,  i.  e.  the  tense  it  had,  or  would  have,  in 
lie  direct  form ;  (2)  by  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb ; 
J)  by  the  necessity  of  resorting,  in  certain  cases,  to  a 
hange  of  tense  in  order  to  render  the  subjunctive  dis- 
inguishable  from  the  indicative.  We  have,  then,  the 
Dllowing  principles: 

1.  After  a  present  or  future  the  natural  tense  remains 
nchanged  (but  see  2,  a,  below),  save  that  a  preterit  indica- 
ive  (as  well  as  a  perfect)  usually  becomes  a  perfect  suh- 
nnctive ;  e.  g.  he  says  that  he  is  right  becomes  er  fagt,  ba^ 
C  ted^t  l^abc  ;  he  says  that  he  was  rights  er  fagt,  ba^  cr  red^t 
^abt  ^be  (or  ba^  er  red^t  l^atte,  but  hot  ba^  er  red^t  l^dtte, 
rhich  might  mean  tvould  he  right);  er  meint,  e^  fei  nid^t  ntel^r 
u  ertragcn  (S.),  thinks  it  is  na-kmger  to  fe  borne  ;  jte  nteint, 
tt  feift  cntflo^en  (Cr.)i  *^^  thinks  you  ran  away  (or,  have  run 
i$aay;  one  can  not  tell  which  the  direct  form  would  be). 
3f.  SchiUer's  Tell,  11.  92-95. 

2.  After  a  past  tense  the  tense  of  the  dependent  verb  is 
ftore  variable.  A  natural  present  may  remain  present,  or 
ttay  become  preterit;  e.  g.  he  said  he  was  sick  (i.  e.  Ae  said: 
lam  sick),  becomes  er  fagte,  er  fei  Irani,  or  er  fagte,  er  h)dre 
Irani  (as  in  English).  A  natural  preterit  indicative  becomes 
lerfect  subjunctive :  he  said  he  came  too  late  {he  said :  I 
nme  too  late)  becomes  er  fagte,  er  fei  ju  \pdt  gelommen  (Idnte 
srould  mean  would  come,  or  would  correspond  to  a  direct  I 
\ome,  and  h)dre  gelommen  would  mean  would  have  come), 
&  natural  future  remains,  or  else  becomes  present  condi- 
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tional ;  e.  g.  he  said  he  would  he  there  {he  said :  I  shall  be  i 
there)  becomes  cr  fagte,  er  tocrbe  (or  h)firbe)  ba  fcin. 

a.  As  to  the  choice  between  er  fagte,  er  fei  franf,  and  er  fagte,  er 
mfire  frant  (the  direct  form  being  idj  bin  tranf)  both  literary  usage  and 
grammatical  authority  now  favor  the  former.  In  old  German,  how- 
ever, the  latter  was  the  rule.  Speaking  broadly,  South  Germans  pre- 
fer fei,  North  Germans  ware.  The  latter  use  the  pret.  freely  even  after 
a  pres.  tense,  saying  er  fagt,  er  n^fire  franf,  for  lie  says  that  he  is  dck. 
Both  usages  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  good  literature;  e.g.  fie 
glaubten,  ed  lofire  ^^nengefd^ret  (Heine),  they  thought  it  wa,s  the  crowing 
of  the  cock;  bte  Hbergtfiubift^en  metnen,  bu  ^fittejl  elneu  ^obolb  (Tieck), 
the  superstitious  think  you  have  a  kobold  ;  (usual  sequence)  fetne  reine 
©eete  fil^Ite,  bag  fie  bie  ©filfte  felner  felbfl  fei  (G.),  that  she  vm  haV  qf 
himself. 

b.  But  while  there  is  in  the  main  a  free  choice  between  the  pret 
and  pres.  subj.,  the  former  is  to  be  employed  in  those  forms  in  which 
the  subj.,  if  pres.,  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  the  indie. ;  thus, 
while  one  may  say  for  he  said  he  had  the  headache^  er  fagte,  er  ^be 
itopftDel^,  or  er  fagte,  er  l^dtte  ^opftDe^,  one  may  not  say  i6)  fagte,  i(^  ^abe 
(but  only  i(^  ^fitte),  nor  fie  fagten,  fte  ^aben  (but  only  pe  fatten). 

The  Conditional  and  Imperativb  ' 

362.  The  Conditional  Mode  is  simply  a  potential,  or 
unreal,  subjunctive  used  in  the  conclusion  of  conditional 
sentences.     The  present  conditional  refers  to  present 
time  and  corresponds  to  the  preterit  subjunctive,  while 
the  perfect  conditional  refers  to  past  time  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  unb  trStc  fie 
ben  Slugenblid  t)crein,  toie  tofirbcft  bu  ffir  beinen  greDcI  buBcn, 
were  she.  to  come  in,  how  you  would  atone  (G.) ;  Ijatte  cr  bit  i 
ge^cinien  Xriebfebern  gefannt,  fo  toflrbe  crjtd^  bie  2)?u^c  gat' 
nid^t  gegeben  l^aben  (G.),  had  he  known  the  secret  springs , 
he  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  at  all, 

1.  For  the  most  part  there  is  a  free  choice  between  the 
subjunctive  and  the  conditional,  but  the  former  is  avoided 
when  it  would  be  undistinguishable  from  the  indicative,  as 
is  regularly  the  case  with  weak  Y^rba ;  i.  e.  there  is  a  free 
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ckoice  between  id^  h)are  and  x(S)  h)urbc  fcin,  or  between  x(S) 
gingc  and  x(S)  toiirbc  QCl^cn,  but  not  between  id^  mad^tc  and  id^ 
iDurbe  madden. 

a.  In  indirect  discourse  after  a  past  tense  tlie  conditional  is  prefer- 
able if  futurity  is  to  be  denoted ;  e.  g.  i(^  crfu^r,  bag  ic^  @ie  l^ier  trcf* 
fen  miirbe  (L.),  I  learned  that  I  sJiould  find  you  here.  Here  trafe 
would  not  do. 

2.  The  use  of  the  conditional  in  the  condition,  while  not  uncom- 
mon in  good  writers,  is  not  to  be  approved ;  for  if  it  lootUd  only  rain 
9oon,  say  toenn  e^  bo(^  hatb  regnete,  rather  than  tuenn  ed  bo(4  haih  reg« 
nen  loiirbe.  Still,  cf.  Goethe's  njurbcfl  bu  e«  a^ncn  fonncn,  bu  luareft 
S^ufet  g'nug,  if  you  could  understand  it,  you  would  be  devil  enough, 
etc.  In  passive  conditions  tryHxht . ,  ♦  luerbcn  is  avoided ;  e.  g.  iDiirben 
toir'bon  i^r  bctroffen  (G.),  if  we  should  he  caught  by  her. 

363.  The  Imperative  denotes  a  command.  Properly 
it  has  only  a  second  person,  the  first  and  third  being 
supplied  from  the  subjunctive  (§  356). 

a.  Strictly  the  imv.  has  but  one  tense,  though  a  kind  of  perf .  some- 
times occurs  in  locutions  like  er  l^abe  eS  umfonfl  getan,  let  him  have 
done  it  in  vain,  i.  e.  let  it  be  in  vain  that  he  has  done  it. 

1.  The  subjects  bu  and  tl^r  are  omitted  unless  emphatic, 
but  other  subjects  are  expressed ;  e.  g.  f  ci  mein  ^rcunb !  be  my 
friend  I  f ei  bu  mit  mir  !  he  thou  with  me  !  f d^toeigt !  he  silent ! 
but  er  fd^tocige !  man  fd^toeigc !  fd^tocigcn  toir !  always  with 
pronoun. 

2.  The  imv.  often  has  concessive  or  conditional  force.  See  §  356, 
1  and  1,  a. 

3.  Substitutes  for  the  imperative  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  inf.,  in  placards  and  brusque  commands;  e.g.  red^t9  \q^» 
ten!  kee/p  to  the  right  I  ^laui  l^atten!  hold  your  tongue  I 

6.  The  perf.  pple.;  e.  g.  ^inaufgcjd^aut  (G.)  I  look  up  I  Cf.  §  369,  4. 

c.  The  indie,  pres.  or  fut.,  in  mild  commands;  e.  g.  ^ar(,  bu 
fommft  mit  mir ;  bu  aber,  grife,  luirfl  gu  ^ufc  blcibcn,  Karl,  you  come 
loUh  me;  but  you,  Fritz,  will  stay  at  home. 

d.  IBoffcn  with  infinitive  in  place  of  the  regular  passive  imv. ;  e.  g. 
(agbid^  iiberrebeni  be  persuaded!.  Cf.  §  344, 1. 
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THE  INFINITIVE 

364.  Nature  and  Development  of  the  Infinitive. 

1.  In  its  origin  the  inf.  is  a  verbal  noun  having  the  force  of 
Eng.  verbal  in  ing  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pr 
I)ple.  in  ing).  In  old  German  it  was  inflected  and  the  dat.  with; 
{ze  tragene^  for  bearing,  ze  ritene,  for  riding),  being  of  frequent  occi 
rence,  became  a  stereotyped  phrase  (gu  tragen,  to  bear,  gu  reitcn, 
ride).  This  phrase  developed  uses  of  its  own  and  encroached  uj 
the  simple  inf.,  while  the  latter  usurped,  in  a  few  cases,  the  functic 
of  a  pres.  pple. 

2.  We  have,  then,  in  modem  German:  (1)  the  substantive  inf., 
translatable  usually  by  the  verbal  in  ing;  (2)  the  old  inf.  without  jn, 
corresponding  in  tlie  main  to  the  Eng.  inf.  without  to,  but  in  j^rt  to 
the  pple.  in  ing;  (3)  the  inf.  with  gu,  corresponding  in  the  main  to 
the  Eng.  inf.  with  to. 

365.  The  substantive  Infinitive  generally  has  the  arti- 
cle, forms  no  plural,  and  is  modified  by  adjectives,  not 
by  adverbs;  e.  g.  ba^$  Staucl^eit  ift  t)erbotcn,  smoking  is  for- 
bidden ;  bu  liebeft  nid)t  ba§  laute  Sieben  (Schwab),  thou  loved 
not  load  loving;  ba  t)6rt  er  cin  ©ingen  rvk  glOten  )o  juB 
(S.),  there  he  hears  a  singin^^  etc. ;  \)txo^t\)i  mir  ^6ren,  @el)n 
linb  S)enfcn  (G-)»  hearing^  sight  and  thought  forsake  me. 

1.  Such  a  verbal  with  ctn  sometimes  denotes  vehemence,  frequent 
repetition  or  indefinite  continuance.    See  §  230,  2,  a. 

2.  The  substantive  inf.  is  a  noun,  not  a  verb,  and  does  not  admit  a 
separate  object  in  the  ace,  as  it  may  in  Eng.  The  object  becomea 
either  an  objective  gen.,  a  dat.  with  toon,  or  else  it  is  written  in  one 
word  with  the  inf. ;  e.  g.  he  is  not  the  man  for  (th£)  making  (of)  fl 
speech  =  er  ift  uid)t  ber  3Wann  gum  gotten  ciner  9tcbc  (not  elite  ktht), 
or  gum  9?ebe^alten ;  writing  letters  is  tedious  =  bo8  @d^rciben  toon  55rie* 
fen,  or  ba«  33rief(e)fd)rcibcn,  ip  langtt)ei!ig. 

a.  Adverbial  modifiers  must  be  written  with  the  inf.  in  one  word; 
hence  such  words  as  ba«  Umfic^greifen,  the  spreading ;  ba«  9fiebeneinan« 
berge(]enftn)erbeu,  the  simultaneous  execution;  bad  9{o(i|iii(^tbagenxfeii< 
fein,  the  non-existence  hitherto. 

366.  The  Infinitive  without  ju  occurs  in  various  con- 
structions as  follows : 
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1.  After  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  laffcn  ;  also  after  tun, 
when  used  as  auxiliary  or  with  nid^tS  afe,  nothing  hut;  e.g. 
eS  lann  fein,  it  may  he  ;  xdxx  mogcn  ba§  nid^t  iDtcbcr  l^oren  (G.), 
we  do  not  want  to  hear  that  again ;  la^  affc^  Sinnen  f ein 
(G.),  let  all  speculation  alone  ;  Jt)a§  tu'  id^  toeitcr  fragen  ?  why 
do  I  a^k  further?  er  l^at  nid^tg  oX^  fd^imjjfen  getan,  he  did 
nothing  hut  call  names, 

a.  The  inf.  with  (affen  has  active  force  only  when  its  subject  is  at 
the  same  time  the  object  of  (affen,  as  in  lag  mid)  bir  ctwaS  fagcn,  let  me 
teU  you  something.  Thru  the  omission  of  the  object-subject  in  such 
locutions  as  the  last,  the  inf.  acquired  passive  force ;  i.  e.  (ag  ein  lOtd^t 
^o(en,  let  {some  one)  bring  a  candle,  came  to  be  felt  as  =  let  a  candle 
he  brought,  have  a  candle  brought,  ^a^  bir  Sd^tXi,  is  thus  the  same 
thing  as  lag  bit  gefagt  fein  (§  344,  1),  which  also  occurs.  This  use  of 
the  inf.  then  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  impersonal  passive  seen,  e.  g. 
in  e§  tagt  fid^  ^offen,  it  lets  itself  be  hoped,  i.  e.  there  is  room  for  hope, 
it  may  be  hoped. 

b.  This  use  of  the  active  inf.  with  passive  meaning  gives  rise  some- 
times to  ambiguity ;  e.  g.  er  Ueg  ben  ^utfd^er  fa^ren,  may  mean  he  let 
the  coachman  go,  or  he  had  him  drive,  or  he  had  him  driven.  In  such 
cases  the  connection  must  determine  the  sense. 

c.  When  (affen  is  followed  by  an  ace.  and  that  in  turn  by  an  in- 
transitive verb  with  predicate  noun,  such  noun  stands  regularly  in 
the  ace;  e.  g.  (ag  mtt^  beinen  greunb  fein  (G.),  let  me  be  your  friend. 
So  one  would  say  ^eig  il^n  einen  bratjen  ^aben  fein,  bid  him  be  a  good 
hoy.  But  the  nom.  occurs  now  and  then  in  good  writers ;  e.  g.  (ag 
ben  ©rafen  biefer  ©efanbte  fein  (L.),  let  the  Count  be  this  envoy. 

2.  As  true  infinitive  after  fiil^Icn,  l^ei^en,  l^elfen,  l^5ren, 
Ic^tcn,  lernen,  madden,  ncnncn,  fel^en  ;  e.  g.  id^  fiil^I'  ein  §erj  in 
mcinem  95ufen  fd^Iagen(W.),/eeZ  a  heart  heat ;  l^ei^  mid^  nid^t 
tcben,  l^et^  mid^  fd^toeigcn  (G.),  do  not  hid  me  speak,  hid  me  he 
silent ;  belft  ben  gemeinen  ^einb  mir  nieberl^alten  (S.),  help  me 
keep  down,  etc. ;  id^  l^ab*  il^n  rufen  l^oren  (G.),  /  heard  him 
call;  toenn  id^  bid^  il^n  fonnte  tjerad^ten  lel^rcn  (G.),  could  I 
teach  you  to  despise  him  ;  x^  l^abc  je^t  bid^  Icnnen  lernen  (G.), 
have  learned  to  know  you  ;  bet  ^afu^  ntad^t  mid^  lad^en  (G.), 
makes  me  laugh;  ba§  nenne  id^  bod^  betoeifen  (W .),  I  call  that 
proving  ;  er  fal^  il^n  fatten  (G.),  he  saw  it  fall. 
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a.  Several  of  the  above  verbs,  notably  l^eigen,  ^etfett,  Ulixtn,  Umtti, 
madden,  may  take  the  inf.  with  ju ;  e.  g.  o,  (e^re  mid^  baS  SKogli^e  f 
tun  (6.))  teach  me  to  do  what  i8  possible. 

h.  After  fasten,  ^5ren,  fallen,  the  active  inf.  may  have  passive  force, 
just  as  after  (affen  and  with  a  similar  i)0S8ibility  of  ambiguity ;  e.  g. 
fo  1^5rt  unb  jtel^t  man  bid^  beneibe n,  thus  one  hears  and  sees  you  envied, 
3d^  fal^  i^n  fd^iagen,  might  mean  I  saw  him  strike  or  I  saw  him  struck. 

8.  In  place  of  a  present  participle,  to  denote  a  statiu, 

after  bleiben,  finbcn,   f^aitn,   Kcgcn,  ftcl^cn ;  e.  g.  alle^  blieb 

fte^en,  everything  (or  everybody)  remained  standing ;  bie  Wif 

ift  fte^en  geblicbcn,  the  clock  has  stopped;  l^erau^tretenb  fank 

x(S)  ben  §immel  bon  ©temcn  blinfcn  (G.),  /  found  the  sky 

glittering  with  stars ;  \(S)  ^abe  ©elb  im  Aaften  Kegen  (Gr.),  / 

have  money  lying  in  the  box  ;  ®enua  Kegt  fd^Iafen  (S.),  Gma 

lies  sleeping;   toa^  fte^t  i^r  ^ord^en  (S.)?  why  stand  you 

listening  ? 

a.  With  all  of  these  verbs,  however,  except  perhaps  MciBen,  the 
pres.  pple.  is  the  more  common  construction.  Between  it^  ftttbe  its 
f (^(afcn  and  id)  finbe  i^n  f(^(afenb  there  is  no  difference  unless  it  be 
that  the  pple.  better  expresses  duration.  Cf .  Schiller's  Jungfrau,  1. 447. 

4.  After  gel^cn,  fal^rcn,  reiten,  and  some  other  verbs  of 
motion,  but  only  in  set  phrases ;  as  f^ajteren  gel^en  (reiten; 
fal^rcn),  go  walking  (riding^  driving)  ;  jid^  fd^Iafen  Icgen,  l^ 
down  to  sleep  ;  jagen  gel^en,  go  hunting. 

5.  As  subject  of  verbs,  and  as  predicate  after  fein  and 
l^ei^cn  (particularly  after  bag  l^ei^t  =  bag  nennt  man  ntit  Sct^t,  \ 
that  is  properly  called) ;  e.  g.  blaf cn  ift  nid^t  floten  (G.),  bbin-  j 
ing  is  not  playing  the  flute  ;  biefcg  l^ei^t  bie  3^it  bcrlieren  (!!•)»  i 
this  is  losing  time  ;  bag  l^ie^e  bic  ganjc  ©a^e  berberben  (6')>  j 
that  would  be  to  ruin  the  whole  cau^e. 

a.  The  inf.  in  the  first  example  is  distinguishable  from  the  true  sub- 
stantive inf.  by  the  fact  that  a  modifier  would  have  to  be  an  adverb, 
not  an  adjective. 

'   6.  As  brusque  imv. ;  e.g.  Tlaui  ^aiitxi  I  Jhold  your  tongue  I 

7.  In  the  idiom  er  ^at  gut  reben,  it  is  all  well  enough  for  him  totall 

367.  The  Infinitive  with  ju  —  often  called  the  *  prep- 
ositional infinitive ' — is  used: 
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1.  To  denote  purpose ;  e.  g.  man  lommt  ju  fd^aun  (6.),  they 
come  to  gaze ;  id^  eile  fort  i^r  ctoigeS  fiid^t  ju  trinlcn  (6.)»  i 
hasten  away  to  drink  her  eternal  light ;  fie  na^men  tnir'^,  um 
tnid^  )U  Iranlcn  (G.),  they  took  it  from  me  in  order  to  pain  me  ; 
man  gab  tnir  ju  Derfte^en,  they  gave  me  to  understand ;  \i^ 
^abe  nid^tS  ju  effen,  /  have  nothing  to  eat. 

a.  The  original  force  of  this  inf.  is  seen  if  we  translate  it  by  fw 
with  a  verbal :  ikey  come  for  seeing ;  I  have  nothing  for  eating.  When 
the  inf.  denotes  the  purpose  for  which  the  subject  acts,  it  is  now  usu- 
ally preceded  by  um,  as  in  the  third  example  above,  but  it  is  very 
common  without  um  in  classical  poetry. 

&.  To  denote  a  purpose  which  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  subject, ' 
modem  German  prefers  in  general  a  substantive  inf.  with  jum,  or  else 
an  equivalent  verbal  noun ;  e.  g.  Ae  gave  me  the  letter  to  copy^  er  gab 
mir  ben  Srief  i^um  ^b{(^reiben  (not  abjuff^reiben);  he  sent  me  the  book  to 
look  at,  er  fd^icfte  mir  bad  $ud^  gur  ^[nfid^t  (not  angufe^en).  Sometimes 
the  purpose  can  be  made  the  purpose  of  the  subject  by  the  use  of  Iaf« 
fen  ;  e.  g.  Ae  hrotight  me  the  watch  to  repair,  er  brad^te  mir  bie  U^r  um 
fie  reparieren  gu  laffen  (to  have  it  repaired).  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  common  in  talk  and  even  in  good 
writers ;  e.  g.  er  luedtte  mid^,  um  ben  vSonnenaufgang  angufe^en  (Heine), 
Jie  woke  meto  seethe  sunrise,  i.  e.  that  I  might  see  it. 

c.  As  in  Eng.,  the  prepositional  inf.  may  denote  destiny  or  result 
under  the  form  of  purpose;  e.  g.  fie  fd^ieben,  um  ftd^  nie  luiebergufe^en, 
they  parted  never  to  see  each  other  again, 

2.  As  subject  of  verbs;  e.g.  eud^  )u  gefaffen  toar  mein 
^5c^fter  SBunfd^  (^O^  ^^  jpl^dse  you  wa^  my  highest  wish, 

8.  As  object  or  complement  of  verbs ;  e.  g.  I^5r*  auf  mit 
bcinem  Oram  ju  f  J)ielen  (G.),  eease  to  play  with  your  grief;  ba 
befd^Ioffcn  fie  ju  biciben  (S.),  there  they  decided  to  remain  ;  mit 
ber  ipanb  toinft'  er  mir  ju  ge^en,  with  his  hand  he  signed  to  me 
to  go ;  toaS  iDittfl  bu  bid^  ba«  iStrol^  gu  brefd^en  plaQttt  (G.)  ? 
why  will  you  trouble  yourself  to  thresh  straw  ?  id^  nel^me  mid^ 
in  ac^t,  mit  fold^en  §exen  5ff entlid^  ju  gel^en  (G.),  /  am  careful 
not  to  appear  in  public  with  such  witches, 

a.  The  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  that  are  thus  followed  by  the  inf. 
witli  )U  are  literally  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the  use  of  the  con- 
struction corresponds  in  the  main  pretty  closely  to  that  of  the  Eng. 
inf.  with  to.    The  chief  difference  is  that  Ger.  does  not  tolerate  the 
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prepositional  inf.  with  subject-accusative  ;  for  I  know  him  to  he  a  liar, 
I  Judge  him  to  be  about  SO  years  old,  Ger.  says :  ic^  toeig,  bag  er  <tn 
Aligner  Ifl,  id^  gtaube,  bag  er,  etc.  Still,  classic  writers,  notably  Leasing, 
sometimes  use  the  construction  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  ;  e.  g.  bi8  er 
ben  red^ten  3eit))unlt  gelommen  }u  fein  glaubte  (L.),  urdU  he  believed  the 
right  time  to  have  come.    Cf .  further  §  366,  2,  a. 

4.  As  predicate  with  passive  meaning  after  f etn^  bletben, 
f c^einen,  ftcl^en ;  e.  g.  ba«  ift  gu  ertoatten,  that  is  to  be  expected; 
bad  fte^t  ntc^t  gu  dnbem^  that  remains  unchangeable.  Cf. 
§  870,  a. 

5.  As  complement  of  noons  and  adjectives ;  e.  g.  ed  ift 
XotUji  3rit  gu  fd^eiben  (G.),  lY  is  time  to  go^  I  think  ;  bied  ift  bic 
Srt  mit  §ejen  umgugcl^n  (G.),  that  is  the  wag  to  deal  with 
rvitches ;  bad  to'dxt  fd^toer  ju  betoeif en,  that  would  be  hard  to 
prove;  il^r  toaret  toert,  gleic^  in  bic  61^*  gu  treten  (G.),  you 
would  be  fit  to  enter  the  married  state  at  once. 

a.  The  construction  is  very  common  after  adjectives  preceded  by 
ju;  e.g.  ic^  bin  ju  alt  um  nur  gu  fpietcn  (6.),  too  old  merely  to  play. 
Observe,  however,  that  the  familiar  Eng.  construction  seen  in  the  story 
is  too  good  for  me  to  believe^  the  book  is  too  deep  for  him  to  have  voritteiy 
(it),  where  an  inf.  with  subject  different  from  that  of  the  principal 
verb  is  mediated  by  means  of /or,  can  not  be  imitated  in  Ger. ;  instead 
of  it  we  have  at«  bag  followed  by  the  potential  subj. :  bie  ©efd^it^te  iji 
}u  gut,  atd  bag  i^  baranglauben  I5nnte;  ba9  ^ud^  ift  }u  tief,  aI9  bag  er 
e9  ^3tte  fd^reiben  Idnnen. 

6.  An  inf.  which  complements  the  meaning  of  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective does  not  need  um,  tho  the  useless  particle  is  very  often 
inserted.  One  meets  constantly  with  sentences  of  the  type :  ex  war 
gefd^ett  genug,  um  ben  ®fban!cn  ^n  crfaffcn,  aber  e«  fc^ltc  i^m  an  SKut 
um  benfelben  auflgufill^ren,  he  was  clever  enough  to  seize  the  idea,  but  lie 
lacked  courage  to  carry  it  out.  But  um  is  superfluous  in  both  cases. 
Notice,  then,  the  difference  between  i6^  gab  mir  bie  SWu^c  i^n  ju  b<fu* 
d^en,  I  took  the  trouble  to  visit  him,  and  ic^  gab  mir  t)ie(  TtHlie,  um  i^n 
gu  befud^cn,  /  took  much  trouble  in  order  to  visit  him. 

6.  After  the  prepositions  ol^ne  and  (an)ftatt,  as  well  as 
um  ;  e.  g.  id^  mu§  euren  Summer  nod^  betgro^ern,  ftatt  i^n  ju 
l^eilen  (S.),  I  must  increase  your  grief  instead  of  healing  it ; 
fte  ge^cn  an  bem  §ut  botbei,  of^ne  barauf  ju  ad^ten  (S.),  thej 
pass  by  the  hat  without  noticing  it. 
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a.  Other  prepositioiis  do  not  govern  the  mf .  with  gu  directly,  but 
combine  with  an  anticipating  ha;  e.  g.  feiner  bad^te  haxan,  ben  ^ut  ju 
grflgen  (S.),  no  one  thought  of  greeting  the  hat;  tx  ifl  ntd^t  bogu  gemad^t, 
anfbrengenb  gu  arbeiten  (Gr.),  he  is  not  made  for  working  hard. 

7.  Absolutely  in  exclamations ;  e.  g.  tva^  !  am  SBanb  beS 
@tab^  }U  lugen  (G.) !  «^Aa^  /  to  lie  with  his  last  breath  !  unb 
nun  —  umg  §aar  fid^  au^jurauf en  (G.)  I  ani  now  —  H^s  enough 
to  make  one  tear  out  one^s  hair  I 


THE  PARTICIPLE 

368.  The  Present  Participle  is  used  : 

1.  As  adjective,  adverb,  and  substantive ;  e.  g.  fd^aumenbe 
SBeine  (G.),  foaming  wines  ;  man  mbd^te  raf enb  toerben  (G.), 
WM  could  go  mad  ;  in  auff allcnb  futjer  3^i*/  *^  ^  surprisingly 
short  time ;  bie  Siebcnben,  the  lovers ;  bie  6ntf agenben  (G.), 
the  votaries  of  renunciation. 

0.  In  the  predicate  after  fein  the  pres.  pple.  has  adjectival  force 
and  denotes  a  state  or  a  quality.  It  does  not  form  a  tense  as  it  may  in 
Eng.     Cf.  §  348,  1. 

5.  A  participial  adjective  has  active  force  and  the  noun  it  qualifies 
should  be  the  subject  of  the  action,  as  in  ein  (iebeubed  ^erg,  a  heart  that 
Umea.  But  there  are  some  phrases  in  use  which  are  exceptions ;  e.  g. 
bcr  betreffenbe  ^unft,  the  point  concerned  ;  tine  toorl^abcnbc  9^ctfc,  an  in- 
tended Journey  ;  fa^renbe  ^ahe,  movables;  blc  rcitcnbc  ^op,  tfie  mounted 
mail.  Others  are  also  current  which  are  more  or  less  dubious ;  for 
fffcnbe  SBaren,  eatables^  say  rather  @gtt)orcn ;  for  blajcnbe  ^nftrumentc 
(6.),  wind-instruments,  say  rather  ©ladinflrumente ;  for  faKcnbc  @U(^t, 
faUing-sickness,  gaflfud^t,  etc. 

2.  As  appositional  predicate,  to  denote  a  concomitant 
act  or  state ;  e.  g.  h)ir  ©d^toeftern  f a^cn,  bie  SEBoffe  fjjtnncnb 
(S.),  we  sisters  used  to  sit  spinning  the  wool;  unb  il^r  Ku^  tt)ar 
©otterbrot,  glitl^cnb  h)ie  ber  SBein  (G.),  and  her  kiss  was  am- 
brosia, glowing  like  wine. 

a.  Observe  that  this  pple.  denotes  a  concomitant  act  or  state,  not 
one  which  is  past  or  to  come.  Still,  exceptions  occur,  just  as  in  Eng. ; 
e.  g.  ble«  fagenb  rltt  tx  tru^tglidi  t)on  banncn  (S.),  saying  (i.  e.  having 
mid)  this  he  rode  away  d^ntly;  in  3^0  <^n9  2anh  fletgenb  fe^rten  luir 
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im  Od^fen  ein  (G.)i  disembarking  in  Ziig  wepvt  up  at  the  ^  Oz.''  In 
the  permissible  phrase  baS  ndd^fiend  erf(^einenbe  ^ud^,  the  book  soon  to 
appear,  the  idea  of  futurity  is  contained  in  the  adverb.    Cf.  §  370,  a. 

b.  The  pple.  may  denote  means,  but  not  cause  ;  e.  g.  fannfl  bit  rnid^ 
ft^meld^clnb  jc  betiigen  (G.),  if  you  can  ever  deceive  me  by  flattering ; 
unb  ol8  ttJir  fie  frifdft  rubernb  balb  crreld^t  (S.),  and  when  we  had  presently 
reached  it  by  rowing'briekly ;  oerfinfc  flampfcnb  (6.)»  sink  out  of  sight 
by  stamping.  But  for  the  Eng.  causal  pple.,  seen  e.  g.  in  the  sentence 
having  nothing  else  todo,  I  went  to  the  theater,  Ger.  uses  a  clause  with 
a  causal  conjunction:  ba  i(^  fonfl  nid^td  ju  tun  ^atte,  ging  td^  ind  ^^eater. 

c.  The  appositional  pple.  usually  refers  to  the  subject,  but  may  re- 
fer to  an  oblique  case,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  ambiguity  ;  e.  g.  unb 
finb'  i^n  ^icr  . . .  f^)i6finb'gc  9lfit?«(  I5fcnb  (S.),  and  find  him  here  guessing 
cunning  riddles;  nod)  gudfeub,  mit  bc8  ^antl^erS  3S^nen  jerrcigen  ftc  be« 
geinbfd  ^rg  (S.),  stiU  quivering  (i.  e.  tfie  heart)  they  rend  with  the 
teeth  of  the  pardher  the  heart  of  their  foe.  Such  a  construction  as  this 
last,  however,  is  admissible  only  in  poetry  ;  in  prose  one  would  say 
ba9  nod^  gudtenbe  ^erg.  Still  less  admissible  in  prose  is  the  use  of  a 
pple.  referring  to  some  word  not  contained  in  the  sentence  at  all ; 
e.  g.  erft  fnieenb  lag  bie  treue  ^ibmung  bir  gcfaKen,  ^o^e  grau  (G.),>«< 
kneeling  let  my  loyal  homage  please  thee,  i.  e.  accept  the  homage  I  offer 
on  my  bended  knees. 

369.  The  Perfect  Participle  is  used  most  frequently 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  perfect  tenses  and  the  passive 
voice.     Besides  this  it  occurs : 

1.  As  adjective,  adverh,  and  suhstantive ;  e.  g.  geel^rter 
§crr,  honored  sir  ;  bic  93ebriidEtcn,  the  oppressed  ;  ein  t)erflu(^t 
fd^Iauer  Serl,  a  cursedly  sly  fellow, 

a.  As  adjective  the  perf .  pple.  of  transitive  verbs  has  passive  force, 
while  that  of  certain  intransitives  conjugated  with  fein  denotes  the 
state  that  has  resulted  from  the  action ;  e.  g.  bet  gef 5Qte  ^aum,  Me 
feUed  tree ;  bcr  gcfaUene  Saiim,  the  fallen  tree,  =  ber  iBaum,  bcr  gefal* 
(en  ip ;  cln  mighingcner  3Serfuc^,  an  attempt  that  has  failed,  ==  ein  Set* 
fnd^,  ber  miglungen  tfl* 

6.  In  general,  then,  one  can  not  use  adjectively  the  perf.  pple.  of  an 
Intransitive  conjugated  with  ^aben,  because  such  verbs  form  no  pas- 
sive. That  is,  one  can  not  say  ba9  gef(^(afene  ^tnb,  the  slept  chUd,  for 
ba«  ^tnb,  bo«  gefc^lafcn  l^at,  tho  one  may  say  bad  etngefd^tafene  ^inb  for 
ba«  ^Inb,  ba«  elngcfc^lafen  Ift,  There  are,  however,  a  few  participial 
adjectives  with  active  force  formed  from  intransitives  conjugated  with 
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§aBen.  Such  are  erfal^ren,  experienced;  gereifl,  traoeUd  (ein  ®ereifier, 
a  traveled  man,  just  aa  in  Eng.) ;  gefd^tooren,  sworn  (bte  ©efd^morenen, 
the  jurors) ;  ftubiert,  stiidied  (ein  ©tubiefter,  an  educaied  man) ;  trunlen, 
drunk;  oerbient,  meritorious;  t^erfc^iviegen,  «itent. 

c.  There  is  in  Ger.  no  perf.  active  pple.,  tho  one  meets  with  awk- 
ward attempts  to  form  one  by  means  of  ^abenb;  e.  g.  bie  rfl^mUd^fl 
gcfampft  l^abenbe  ^rigabe,  tJie  brigade  that  had  fought  most  creditably. 
Compoonds  such  as  unge frii^fliicft  (Bismarck),  for  without  having  break- 
fasted and  ungebetet  (Grerok),  wUhovi  having  said  grace,  are  quite  on  a 
par  with  *  unbreakfasted  ^  and  *  unprayed  ^  in  Eng.  Still  less  admis- 
sible, grammatically,  is  the  use  of  a  perf.  pple.  with  an  object,  tho  it 
is  not  so  very  uncommon,  especially  when  tibe  object  is  ft(i^  ;  e.  g.  bad 
ben  @rafen  befaUene  Ungliic!  (G.),  t?ie  misfortune  that  had  befaXlen  the 
Count;  an  biefem  nad^  nnb  nad^  [xdj  Derbreiteten  ©e^etmnid  (G.),  this  mys- 
tery that  had  spread  abroad  gradually* 

2.  As  appositional  predicate,  in  the  same  way  and  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  the  present  participle  (§  368,  2,  a, 
h);  e.g.  befd^amt  nur  ftel^*  x6}  Dor  il^m  ba  (G.),  I  jv^t  stand 
there  before  him  aslmmed;  cntfemt  Don  bit . .  ♦  etgo^tnttd^  nod^ 
bein  liebcDoffe^  ©ilb  (G.),  remote  from  thee,  thy  dear  image 
still  delights  me, 

3.  In  absolute  conctmction,  mostly  with  an  accusative 
absolute ;  e.  g.  fic  fmgt  l^inau^  in  bie  finftere  3ta6fi,  ba«  Sfuge 
bom  SBeinen  gctriibet  (S.),  she  sings  out  into  the  dark  night, 
her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears. 

4.  With  imperative  force,  thru  the  omission  of  auxiliary  and  sub- 
ject; e.g.  frifd^  gettjagt!  venture  boldly ;  l^inaufgefd^aut  (G,)\  look  up! 

6.  With  fontmen  and  ge^en  as  the  equivalent  of  a  pres.  pple. ;  e.  g. 
ba  fommt  mein  S^eib  gelaufen  (S.),  thereupon  my  wife  comes  running. 
But  in  Derloren  ge^en,  to  be  lost  (e9  ifl  beloren  gegangen,  it  is  lost),  the 
participle  has  passive  force. 

6.  As  predicate  after  l^elgfn;  e.  g.  baS  fteig'  id}  enbUd^  fortgefd^ritten 
(G.),  I  call  that  getting  along  fast;  ha%  l^eigt  bie  SGBlKftir  ouf  bie  @pl^e 
getrteben  (Andresen),  that  is  carrying  arbitrary  caprice  too  far.  But 
in  this  last  case  treiben  would  stem  to  be  better  on  account  of  the  ob- 
ject mmnx. 

370.  The  Gerundive.  This  is  in  form  the  present  par- 
ticiple preceded  by  ju  and,  when  used  attributively,  de- 
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clined  like  any  adjective.  Its  force  is  that  of  a  future 
passive  participle,  denoting  feasibility,  obligation,  pro- 
priety ;  e.  g.  einc  nic  ju  tjergeffenbc  greube,  a  never-tthbe- 
forgotten  joy;  cin  fd^ttjcr  jU  crfiiUcnber  SBunfd^,  a  vrish 
difficult  of  fulfillment. 

a.  For  the  gerundive  in  the  predicate  see  §  367,  4.  Since  the  ge- 
rundive has  passive  force  it  should  not  be  formed  from  intransitive 
verbs.  Such  locutions  as  bad  balb  }u  erf(^finenbe  ^u(^r  for  th£  book 
8oon  to  appear f  are  ungranmiatical,  tho  several  are  in  use. 

SYNTAX   OF  THE  ADVERB 

371.  Classification  of  Adverbs.  With  respect  to  their 
function  adverbs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  sim- 
ple adverbs  and  adverbial  conjunctions. 

a.  The  simple  adverbs  denote  relations  of  time,  place,  degree  and 
manner.  They  may  modify  a  verb,  as  in  gut  fc^retben,  write  well;  an 
adjective,  as  in  febr  gut,  very  good ;  an  adverb,  as  in  fcl^r  gcme,  uery 
gladly;  a  prepositional  phrase,  as  mitten  im  gcucr,  right  in  theftre;  a 
noun,  as  in  bcr  Tlann  ^tcr,  tfie  man  here;  or  they  may  stand  in  the 
predicate,  as  in  ed  ift  Dorbei,  it  is  past, 

b.  The  adverbial  conjunctions  modify  adverbially  the  verb  of  the 
sentence  in  which  they  stand,  but  serve  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
the  logical  connection  of  the  clause  with  what  precedes  or  follows ; 
e.  g.  jmar  Ijl  c«  (eit^t,  boc^  ijl  ba«  ?ci(^tc  fd^mcr  (G.),  to  be  sure  it  is  easy, 
yet  the  easy  is  hard.  Since  the  conjunctional  aspect  of  these  words  is 
more  important  than  the  adverbial,  they  are  treated  further  on  under 
the  head  of  conjunctions  (§  380). 

1.  With  respect  to  their  origin  adverbs  may  be  divided 

into  three  groups :  (1)  primitive  words  and  compounds  of 

such,  as  ba,  there  ;  bariiber,  over  there  ;  (2)  derivatives  formed 

by  means  of  a  suffix,  as  teife,  partly ;   blinblingS,  blindly; 

(3)  adjectives  in  the  stem-form,  as  gut,  well, 

372.  Primitive  Adverbs.  These  denote  time,  place 
and  direction;  e.g.  je|t,  tiow;  bann,  then;  l^ier,  here; 
bort,  yonder;  bal^iit,  thither;  auf,  up;  unter,  down.  Many 
of  them  are  in  use  as  prepositions  and  as  verbal  prefixes 
(§  341). 
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a.  Words  of  this  kind  may  be  called  demonstrative  or  positional 
adverbs.  A  few  of  them  form  adjectives  in  tg,  as  ^teftg,  from  ^ier^ 
bortig,  ie^tg,  bamalig,  v?hich  are  used  prepositively  ;  e.  g.  ber  bamaltge 
^duig,  the  then  king  (never  ber  bamald  ^onig) ;  ha%  ^ieftge  X^eater,  the 
theater  of  this  place,    Cf.  also  §  296,  1. 

1.  Besides  the  demonstrative  adverbs  there  are  a  few  others  that 
admit  only  of  adverbial  use,  the  corresponding  adjective,  if  there  be 
one,  having  either  a  different  form  or  a  different  meaning.  Such  are 
balb,  soon  (adj.  balbig) ;  tbtn,ju8t,  lately  (eben  as  adj.  =  smooth,  even) ; 
fa(l,  almost  (see  below,  §  373,  3);  gar,  quite;  gern,  gladly;  tanm^ 
scarcely;  f(^on,  already,  quite;  fc^r,  very;  IBO^I,  toeW,  perhaps,  @(^on 
has  numerous  idiomatic  uses  as  a  particle  of  assurance ;  e.  g.  fd^ott 
gut,  aU  right;  f(^on  ba«  crfle  SBort,  the  very  first  word;  ba9  fic^t  fd^on 
beffer  au9,  that  looks  decidedly  better;  er  h)trb  fd^on  fommen,  be  assured 
he  will  corns.  ^ol^(,  while  cognate  with  well,  does  not  often  modify 
verbs  in  that  sense  :  fie  writes  well  =  cr  fd^rcibt  gut.  When  used  in 
the  sense  of  weU,  it  is  accented,  but  its  most  common  use  is  that  of 
an  unaccented  particle  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  e.g.  (with  stress)  ic^ 
lDei6  Wr  tt)o^(,  I  know  very  weU;  c«  ip  tuo'^lbcta^nnt,  it  is  well  known; 
(without  stress)  @ic  ttJiffcn  luo^l,  yim  proboMy  know;  c«  tjl  ttJO^l  be» 
fonnt,  it  is  doubtless  known. 

373.  Adverb  and  Adjective,  Most  adjectives  can  be 
iised  in  the  stem-form  adverbially ;  e.  g.  f o  fait  t)erla§t 
i^r  bie  gemeine  ©ad)e  (S.)?  do  you  thus  coldly  desert  the 
common  cause  ?  fd)on  tt)ieber  )o  ftolj  befd)eibcn  (L.)  ?  again 
already  so  proudly  modest  ? 

1.  While  Ger.  has  no  adverbial  suflB.x  of  universal  applicability, 
the  suffix  Ud^,  cognate  with  ly,  does  form  a  number  of  adverbs  which 
can  not  be  used  adjective  ly ;  e.  g.  fretU(^,  to  be  sure  (fret  =free); 
\^\Qtx\\6)f  hardly  (fd^tuer  =  heavy,  difficult);  jidftcrllc^,  surely;  lua^rtld^, 
tridi/.  Cf.  also  l^offcntUd|,  as  may  be  hoped  (from  l^offcnb);  ttJiffentUd^, 
knowingly  (from  ttJiffenb),  and  others  like  them.  But  most  derivatives 
in  lic^  admit  also  of  adjectival  use;  e.  g.  giltltc^,  kindly;  neuUd^, 
recerU{ly) ;  ganjltd),  entirely. 

2.  Many  adverbs  are  simply  case-forms  of  adjectives,  the 
genitive  being  the  most  common ;  e.  g.  rcd^td,  to  the  ri^ht ; 
ftrafe,  directly ;  jufef^cnbg,  visibly ;  j^dd^ftcn^,  at  the  most; 
Jtoeiten^,  secondly.  Where  the  ending  appears  to  be  en^, 
the  en  is  inflection^;!. 
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a.  The  suffix  tofirM,  cognate  with  ward  in  toward,  homeward,  is 
the  gen.  of  an  old  adj.  wert  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  is  applied  to 
prepositions  and  nouns;  e.  g.  Dorivfirtd,  forward;  \^timto&M,  home- 
ward; mantttoM9,  toward  the  waU. 

6.  The  ace.  neut  (undisUnguishable  from  the  stem)  of  a  pronom- 
inal adjective  is  often  used  adverbially ;  e.  g.  etkuad  tali,  somewhat 
cold;  \>itl  grdger,  much  greater.  So,  too,  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives ;  e.  g.  beffer  befannt,  better  kviown  ;  ^dd^fi  {eltfam,  very  strange, 

3.  In  Old  Ger.  adverbs  were  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  by 
n^eans  of  the  ending  o;  thus  sconi,  beatUifiU,  but  scono,  beaytifuUy. 
As  i  caused  umlaut  while  o  did  not,  we  have  several  pairs  like  fc^on— 
fd^5n;  fafl  — fefl;  frul^  (rare)  — frfl^;  fpat  (rare)  —  fpat.  The  old  adver- 
bial ending  still  persists,  tho  no  longer  required  in  fent(e),  gem(e), 
long(c).  So  often  in  poetry  for  the  meter^s  sake  j  e.  g.  toarte  nut  haXk 
(G.);  unb  fd^neU  unb  unbegreifitd^  ((^nelle  (G.). 

4.  The  modifier  of  a  participial  substantive  is  regularly  an  adjec- 
tive, not  an  adverb,  e.  g.  ctn  grilnbUd^cr  ©elc^rter,  a  thoro  scholar :  ein 
na^er  SJcrwanbtcr,  a  near  relative, 

374.  Adverbs  from  Nouns.  These  are  always  case- 
forms,  the  genitive  being  the  most  common;  e.  g.  abenbl, 
in  the  evening,  evenings  ;  tjormittagi^,  forenoons  ;  teife,  vn> 
part ;  flug^,  speedily.  Often  there  is  a  limiting  adjec- 
tive; e.  g.  gro^entcite,  in  great  part;  feine^tpegig,  hy  no 
means  ;  gctpifferma^en,  in  some  sen^e ;  bcrgeftalt,  in  such  way, 

a.  When  9  had  thus  come  to  be  felt  as  an  adverbial  suffix  and  not 
as  a  case-ending,  it  was  often  applied  in  places  where  it  could  not  be  a 
case-ending;  e.  g.  nad^tS,  hy  night  (from  a  fem.  noun);  feitend,  on  tAe 
part  of  (t)on  @etten) ;  aUcrblngS  (atter  S)ingc,  gen.  plu.);  jcbcnfatt^,  in 
any  case  (auf  jeben  gatt), 

6.  Adverbs  in  Itngd  are,  in  their  origin,  adverbial  genitives  of  nouns 
in  ling;  e.g.  MinbUngS,  in  the  manner  of  a  blind  person  (53UnbUn0), 
blindly.  Hence  what  appears  to  be  an  adverbial  suffix  Uugd  applied 
to  adjectives ;  e.  g.  ja^Ung«,  precipitately, 

1.  A  very  few  adverbs  are  in  their  origin  datives ;  e.  g.  morgen,  to- 
morrow ;  mitten,  in  the  midst,  shortened  from  inmitte n. 

2.  A  somewhat  larger  number  are  accusatives  (§  266),  e.  g.  ^eim, 
home;  tt)cg,  away;  xoti\t,  in  flurfmeifc,  piecemeal;  jtt)ang«njel|e,  &y 
force  ;  teilttjcijc,  partly.  The  conversion  of  an  adverh  in  Xotx\t  into  an 
adjective,  as  in  bie  tcilnjcifc  (Srneucrung,  for  the  partial  restoratim,  is 
hardly  to  be  approved,  tho  it  is  becoming  common. 
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375.  Comparison  of  Adverbs.  As  a  rule  only  those 
adverbs  which  admit  of  adjectival  use  can  be  compared ; 
e.  g.  tDiUft  IjeHer  fcl^n  afe  beine  ebetn  SSater  (S.)?  dost  claim 
to  see  more  clearly  than  thy  noble  fathers  ?  bie  get)t  am  tt)ci* 
tcften  (S.),  she  goes  farthest. 

1.  Of  the  list  in  §  372,  1,  then,  fafl,  gar  and  fc^on  are  not  compared, 
©olb  sometimes  has  batbcr  (balber),  am  ba(b«flcn  (batbeflcn),  hut  these 
forms  are  avoided  in  favor  of  e^er,  am  el^ejlen.  @txn  has  Ueber,  am 
Uebflen.  ®cl^r  compares,  like  t)iel,  hy  means  of  mc^r,  am  mciflcn, 
Softer,  am  tt)o^lpen,  are  rare,  their  place  being  taken  hy  beffcr,  am 
beflfiL 

2.  The  phrase  with  am  forms  a  relative,  that  with  auf^ 
an  absolute  superlative;  e.g.  fie  fang  am  beften,  she  sang 
best,  i.  e.  better  than  any  one  else  ;  but  fie  fang  auf^  befte,  she 
sang  Iter  bestj  i.  e.  as  well  tw  she  could.  Further  examples : 
ber  SRenfc^  ift  aufd  ndd^fte  mit  ben  S^ieren  ijerlDanbt  (G.),  man 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  lower  animals  ;  jjon  alien  ©eiftern^ 
bie  berneinen,  ift  mir  ber  ©d^al!  am  toenigften  jur  Saft  (G.),  the 
rogue  is  lea^t  burdensome  to  me, 

0.  An  absolute  superlative  is  also  made  with  the  ending  end  ;  e.  g. 
1^5(5flen8,  at  the  most;  melflen«, /or  tJie  most  part;  luenigjlcnS,  at  least; 
1(4  banfe  beftend,  my  best  thanks. 

3.  A  few  uninflected  superlatives  are  used  adverbially;  e.  g.  ff'idj^, 
in  the  highest  degree^  very;  fiu6er|l,  exceedingly;  meifl,  for  the  most 
part;  iftngfl,  lately;  Iang|l,  long  since. 

4.  Comparison  that  belongs  properly  to  an  adverb  should  not  be 
transferred  to  a  following  adjective;  thus,  say  fd^tucrer  ttJiegenbe 
©rflube,  not  fd^luerttJtegenbere  ©rilnbe,  for  more  weighty  reasons ;  btc 
^SdjflgeflcHten,  rather  than  bie  l^ot^gejtcEtcjlen,  for  those  in  the  highest 
position.  There  are,  however,  a  few  well-established  exceptions ; 
e.g.  l^od|t)crel^rte|ler,  for  ]^5d^flt)cre^rter,  most  honored  sir;  bie  ttjol^lun* 
tcrrtd^tetpen,  for  bie  am  beflen  unterrlc^teten,  the  best  informed  people. 
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376.  Prepositions  and  their  Cases.  Prepositions  gov- 
ern cases,  thus  forming  phrases  which  generally  have 
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adverbial  force,  but  may  modify  a  noun ;  e.  g.  bte  ®omt 
tdnt  nad)  alter  SBetfe  (G.),  the  sun  makes  music  in  the  old 
way;  ctn  ftatnpf  \xa\&  Scben,  a  battle  for  life. 

1.  Historically  prepodtioiis  are  most  closely  akin  to  adverbs.  Even 
the  old  monosyllabic  prepositions  are  adverbs  in  their  origin,  and  the 
most  of  them  are  stiU  in  use  as  adverbs  (separable  prefixes).  Their 
case-governing  power  is  of  secondary  origin,  having  been  acquired 
thru  association. 

2.  The  accnsative  is  used  after  i\i,  burd^,  fiir,  gegcn,  o^ne, 
fonber,  um  and  toiber.  (For  meanings,  examples  and  com- 
ments, see  §  377.) 

3.  The  dative  is  used  after  au«,  bei,  mxi,  nad^,  t)on  and  ju; 
also  after  cb,  au^cr,  binnen,  cntgegen,  gcgenubcr,  gema^,  ndc^ft, 
ncbft,  \(mi,  feit  and  jutoiber. 

4.  The  dative  or  accusative  is  used  after  an,  auf,  l^inter, 
in,  neben,  iibcr,  unter,  t)or  and  jtoifd^en. 

a.  The  ace.  answers  to  the  questions  *  whither  ?  *  *  how  long?  *  the 
dat.  to  the  questions  *  where  ? '  *  when  ? '  But  there  are  numeroas 
phrases  that  do  not  come  under  this  rule.    See  the  list  in  §  377. 

5.  The  genitive  is  used  after  (an)[tatt,  au^erl^alb,  bie^fciti 
^alb,  infolge,  inmitten,  innerl^alb,  jcnfeit^,  Iraft,  lang^,  laut,  ob, 

oberl^alb,  tto^,  um  .  .  .  toiQen,  unangefel^en,  unbefd^abet,  unge^ 
ad^tet,  unterl^alb,  (t)er)mittel[t,  toermbgc,  to&^rcnb,  toegen  and 
jufolge. 

a.  Besides  the  above  there  is  a  large  number  of  prepositional 
adverbs  that  govern  the  gen.  Most  of  them  are  of  recent  coinage  and 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  They  are  not  included  under 
§  377.     Such  are : 

abgitgUd^,  with  deduction  of  ^tnfld^tUd^,  concerning 

ange{td^t9,  in  view  of  in^altUd^,  according  to  the  cordent 

anid^ixdi,  apropos  of  mangcW,  in  lack  of  [oj 

antttJortUc^,  by  way  of  reply  to  namcnS,  by  the  name  of 

auSfd^Ueglid),  exclusive  of  rflcfftd^tUd^,  concerning 

bel^ufS,  for  the  sake  of  fclten*,  on  the  part  of 

betreff«,  concerning  unfern,  not  far  from 

begugtt^,  concerning  untDctt,  not  far  from 

f  infc^UegUd^,  inclusive  of  Dorbel^altnc^,  with  reservation  of 

Qcgcntt)art«,  in  the  presence  of  gugilgltd^,  with  addition  of 

gele^entttd^,  apropos  of  jttjc rf «,  for  the  purpose  of 
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h.  Even  adverbs  of  direction,  like  ndrbUd^^  to  the  north,  red^td  to  the 
right,  abfeitS,  to  one  side,  are  sometimes  constracted  with  a  gen.,  but 
Don  with  dat.  is  better;  say  norbtid^  Dom  !S)orfe,  not'ndrbUd^  bed  !S)orfe9, 
for  north  of  the  viUage.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  unfem  and  unlue it, 
tho  the  prepositional  use  of  these  has  become  very  common.  They 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  dat  The  order  of  preference  should 
be :  (1)  untueit  Don  bent  S)orfe,  (2)  unmeit  be6  S)orfe«,  (3)  unmeit  bent 
2)orfe. 

377.  List  of  Prepositions. 

The  use  of  prepositions  is  highly  idiomatic  and  constitutes  a  diffi- 
cult subject  for  the  learner.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  alphabeti- 
cal list,  with  the  accompanying  comments  and  illustrations,  may  be 
found  useful  for  reference. 

^hf  dat.  As  prep,  a  rare  word.  It  occurs  in  South  Ger.  dialect 
and  in  the  language  of  business,  in  the  sense  of  from  {=  t)on);  e.  g.  db 
ber  ^o%from  the  post-office.  So  of  the  delivery  of  goods :  ab  ©om« 
burg,  ah  ^l^n^of  (from  depot),  ah  ^ier,  etc. 

9lt,  dat.  and  ace,  at,  by,  on» 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  at  or  near,  in  phrases  of  rest ; 
e.g.  am  ^ifc^e  fiiitn,sit  at  table;  atn^benb, at  eventide;  ed  ifianber 
3eit,  it  is  in  order;  ont  4.  3uU,  on  the  4th  of  July,  It  may  be  = 
on,  in  the  sense  of  near  to,  or  clinging  to  a  surface  not  level ;  e.  g.  ba9 
@d|(og  ant  Wlett,  the  castle  on  the  sea,  but  ba9  ©d^iff  auf  bent  iD'^eere,  the 
ship  on  the  sea ;  an  ber  '^anhipn  the  wall  (of  a  picture),  but  auf  ber 
^lavitx  (of  a  person  standing  *  on  the  wall ') ;  am  iBergedab^ang,  on  the 
hiUrslope,  but  auf  bem  ®erge,  on  the  hill.  (2)  Official  position ;  e.  g. 
an  einer  UniDerfltfit  (e^ren,  to  teach  at  a  university,  but  auf  einer  UntDer* 
fitfit  (lubieren*  (3)  Occupation,  concern ;  e.  g.  an  einer  3lufgobe  arbei* 
ten,  work  at  a  task ;  an  ber  geter  teilnel^men,  take  part  in  the  celebration. . 

(4)  The  spheire  of  plenty  and  want,  increase  and  decrease :  e.  g.  reid| 
(ann)  an  ©fltern,  rich  (poor)  in  goods;  SWangel  an  S^erflanb,  lack  of 
sense;  an  @tarfe  abne^men  (gune^men),  decrease  (increase)  in  strength. 

(5)  The  seat  of  defect,  disease,  peculiarity  ;  e.  g.  fran!  am  ©ergen,  sick' 
at  heart;  befd^abigt  am  guge,  injured  in  the  foot;  ed  ift  an  ftd^  mer!» 
tDitrbig,  it  is  remarkable  in  itself.  (6)  The  occasion  of  suffering  and 
death;  e.  g.  an  einem  gieber  fran!  felu,  he  sick  with  a  fever;  an  ber 
@4)D(nbfu(^t  fterben,  die  of  consumption.  (7)  The  seat  of  evidence  ; 
e.  g.  man  fie^t  bir'd  an  ben  Slugen  an,  one  can  see  by  your  eyes;  jemanb 
am  Oefic^t  erfennen,  recognize  one  by  his  face.  (8)  The  means  of  guid- 
ance ;  6.  g.  ein  2^ter  am  @eile  fil^ren,  lead  an  animal  by  a  rope. 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion  ;  e.  g.  an*  genfler 
ge^ii,  go  to  the  window;  einen  Sting  an  ben  ginger  fietfen,  pvJt  a  ring  on 
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one' 8 finger;  an  ba9  S^ti  gclangen,  arrive  at  the  goal,  (2)  The  goal  of 
thought;  e.  g.  benft  il^t  an  ntir^  ?  do  you  think  of  mef  glaubfl  bu  an 
®ott?  dost  thou  believe  in  Godf  jemanb  an  ben  £ob  ma^nen,  remind 
one  of  death  (3)  The  object  to  or  for,  after  certain  verbs ;  e.  g.  an 
etnen  fr^reiben,  write  to  one;  $Baren  an  einen  tjerlaufen,  seU  toares  to 
one,  (4)  With  bt9,  the  end  of  a  period  or  space ;  e.  g.  bi9  an  fetn  (elig 
(Snbe,  even  to  his  Uessed  end ;  bi9  an  bte  O^rcn,  up  to  the  ears. 

%nfttttt,  gen. ;  from  ^tatt,  place,  stead,  governed  in  the  dat.  or  ace 
by  an,  hence  =  instead;  e.  g.  anflatt  bcr  golbnen  ?lcbcr,  instead  of 
golden  songs.  Sometimes  with  tmesis ;  e.  g.  an  ©ol^ned  ftatt,  in  a  son's 
stead.  In  talk  sometimes  with  dat.:  anfiatt  mtr,  anfiatt  bem  Satec 
Bnt  an  meincr  ^tatt,  anflatt  bed  ^attx9,  are  better. 

%nf,  dat.  and  ace,  on,  upon, 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  npon,  in  phrases  of  lest ; 
e.  g.  auf  bem  ^obeu  flel^en,  stand  upon  the  ground ;  auf  bem  ^^ucfen 
Ilegcn,  lie  upon  one's  back ;  auf  bem  Jtuffe  rubem,  row  upon  the  river. 
(2)  Location  at,  in  numerous  phrases ;  e.  g.  auf  ber  ^urg  ftt^en,  reside 
at  the  castle;  auf  bem  dtatl^aufe  (ber  UniDerfttdt,  bem  ^Ue,  ber  'Sftt^t) 
fein,  be  at  the  town^haU  (the  university,  the  batl,  the  fair).  (3)  Status, 
in  a  looser  locative  sense ;  e.g.  auf  bem  Sege,  on  the  way;  auf  ber 
92eige,  on  the  decline ;  etmad  auf  bem  @pie(e  l^aben,  have  something  d 
stake;  auf  fetnem  ^opfe  befie^en,  insist  on  one's  opinion,  be  obstinate; 
bad  ^at  nid^tS  auf  ftc^,  that  amounts  to  nothing  (i.  e.  it  is  a  basis  with 
nothing  on  it).    See  under  an. 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  aufd  "S^a^ 
ffettem,  climb  upon  the  roof;  fid)  aufd  ^ett  Icgen,  lie  down  upon  the  bed. 
The  verb  of  motion  need  not  be  expressed;  e.g.  SBaffer  auf  meine 
'iDlfiljU,  water  to  my  mill.  (2)  The  goal  of  perception,  attention,  prepa- 
ration, hope,  desire,  waiting,  etc. ;  e.  g.'  auf  bie  U^r  fe^en,  look  at  the 
clock ;  auf  guted  SBetter  marten  (^offen),  wait  {hope)  for  good  weather; 
fid^  auf  ben  ^leg  rflflen,  prepare  for  the  war.  Hence  often  in  wishes, 
healths,  etc. ;  e.  g.  auf  gute  ©efunb^ett,  here's  to  your  health;  auf  gut 
©lud,  for  good  luck ;  auf  ffiicberfel^n,  goodrbye.  Cf .  further :  3t§  bin 
l^ler  auf  furge  S^^^rf^  ^  *^^*  ^^^^  (looking  ahead);  auf  jeben  gatt,  in 
any  case,  at  all  events.  (3)  Close  sequence ;  e.  g.  auf  2t\h  lommt  grenb, 
after  sorrow  comes  joy;  idi)  tue  e«  auf  belnen  9lat  (©efel^t,  2Bin!),  on 
your  advice  {command,  suggestion) ;  id^  gtaube  bit  aufd  ^ort,  I  beiiece 
you  implicitly.  (4)  Manner ;  e.  g.  auf  biefe  SSelfe,  in  this  manner  =  in 
bicjer  SBelfe ;  auf  2)eutfcl^,  in  German ;  auf  elgene  ^anb,  on  one's  oton 
'•hook.'  (6)  The  direction  of  feeling,  after  various  adjectives,  as  boff, 
elferfftc^tig,  nelbifd^,  flolj;  e.g.  jte  Ift  flolg  auf  ll^re  ©(^onl^eit, proud c/ 
her  beauty,    (6)  The  limit  of  extent,  often  with  bid ;  e.  g.  brei  $tertel 
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ttnf  itoti,  a  quarter  to  two ;  bid  auf  @))eif  unb  ^rant,  eoen  to  food  and 
drink. 

WxS,  dat.,  out  o/,  from.  It  denotes :  (1)  An  inner  point  of  depart- 
ure, with  verbs  of  motion  and  sensation ;  e.  g.  au9  ber  9lei^e  treten, 
step  out  of  the  ranks;  einen  aud  bent  Gaffer  (ben  glammen,  ber  92ot) 
rrtten,  rescue  one  from  the  water  {the  flames,  trouble) ;  and  bent  gen{ler 
fe^n,  look  ovi  of  the  vnndow.  (2)  Simple  aloofness,  with  verbs  ci  rest, 
or  without  verb ;  e.  g.  (ag  mic^  au8  ber  @ac^e,  leave  me  out  of  the  affair; 
au9  ben  Hugen,  au9  bem  t^inn,  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  (3)  Origin, 
both  local  and  logical ;  e.  g.  er  flammt  au9  guter  gantiUe  (aud  ber 
^^<U)r  ^  comes  o/  grood  family  {from  Switzerland) ;  baS  totij^  i(^ 
au9  (Srfa^rung,  I  know  it  from  experience ;  e9  gefd^a^  au9  UnfenntniS, 
^wn  ignorance.  (4)  Motive ;  e.  g.  au8  ?iebe  (^6^  @iferfuc^t)  l^anbeln, 
act  from  love  {hate,  jealously).  (5)  Material ;  e.  g.  e9  tfl  aud  ^olg  ge« 
mac^t,  mode  q^  toood. 

Xs(er,  dat.,  outside  of,  heside{s).  Formerly  with  gen.,  which  sur- 
vives in  auger  Sanbe9  gel^en,  go  abroad.  It  stands  before  nouns  of  con- 
dition, state,  and  before  pronouns;  e.g.  auger  %ttm,  out  of  breath; 
auger  !S)ienfl,  out  of  service ;  auger  a&jt  (affen,  leave  out  of  account ;  er 
i|l  auger  ftc^,  he  is  beside  himself.  Before  nouns  of  place  it  was  once 
common,  but  augerl^alb  is  now  preferred ;  e.  g.  auger  bent  2agcr  (Lu.), 
outside  of  the  camp;  auger  ber  @tabt  (S.),  outside  the  city.  It  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  except ;  e.  g.  auger  mir  tfl  lein  ®ott,  there  is  no 
God  hut  me. 

f(»|er|aIB,  gen.,  outside  of;  e.  g.  augerl^alb  bed  Xoxt9,  outside  the 
gate;  augerf)alb  bed  ©efet^ed,  outside  of  the  law.  Sometimes  with  dat. 
jn  the  classics  and  even  now  ;  e.g.  anger^alb  felnem  35ater(aube  (S.) ; 
auger^lb  bem  etngejSunten  $ofe  (Freytag),  outside  the  enclosed  court. 

JBti,  dat.,  by,  at,  near,  with.  It  denotes :  (1)  Simple  proximity ; 
e.g.  beint  genjler,  by  the  window;  hit  ©d^Iad^t  bel  SBaterloo,  the  battle 
of,  i.e.  Tiear,  W.  (2)  Location  at,  with,  among,  at  the  house  of,  in 
the  works  of ;  e.  g.  bel  elnem  ®elag,  at  a  drinking-bout ;  hex  ber  5lrbeit, 
at  work;  Bel  un«  gu  8anbe,  in  our  country;  beint  Onfel  ttjo^nen,  live  at 
one's  uncle's ;  bel  elnem  ^rofeffor  ^dren,  hear  lectures  under  a  profes- 
sor; bie  ©teUe  finbet  ftc^  bel  ©d^ltter,  is  found  in  8.  (3)  Status,  condi- 
tioxL,  concomitancy ;  e.  g.  er  Ifl  bel  Sa^ren,  well  along  in  years;  er  ifl 
rui^  bel  DoUen  ^Sften,  stiU  in  full  vigor;  bel  fic^,  in  one^s  senses;  Id^ 
bin  bel  ®e(be,  I  am  in  funds;  bel  Sf^ac^t,  at  night;  beigelten,  at  times, 
betimes;  bel  gutem  SBetter,  the  weather  being  good;  bel  blefer  @ac^lage, 
in  view  of  this  situation;  bel  offnem  genfter  f^lafeu,  sZeep  with  open 
window;  belm  @e^en,  in  walking.  (4)  Ground  of  assertion,  prohibi- 
tion, etc.;.  e.g.  belm  ^ImmeU  by  heaven  I  bad  Ifl  bel  Strafe  t^erboteu^ 
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fortAMen,  under  penalty;  Bel  2clbe  nld^tl  not  for  your  life!  (6)  Meas- 
ure ;  e.  g.  bcl  clncm  ^are,  by  a  hair^s  breadth;  hex  totittm,  by  along 
way.  (6)  Point  of  seizure ;  e.  g.  jemanb  bel  bcr  ^anb  ergreifen,  seize 
one  by  the  hand, 

Sittttett^  dat.  and  gen.,  within.  Formerly  of  place  or  time,  now 
only  of  time;  e.g.  btitnen  einiger  S^agc,  within  a  few  days;  biniwn 
bret  SJ^onaten,  within  three  months.    The  dat.  now  prevails. 

f&xS,  ace,  to,  till.  It  denotes  a  limit  of  motion,  time,  or  space; 
e.  g.  idj  gc^c  tnit  bl«  Setpgtg,  I  will  go  along  as  far  as  L,;  Don  ?ei^jig 
bt«  (nad^)  2)rceben,  from  L,  to  D.;  bi8  greitag,  till  Friday.  It  is  often 
followed  by  an  adverb  or  another  prep.;  e.  g.  biS  l^eutc,  until  to-day; 
bi9  }um  (Snbe,  to  the  end;  er  flecft  in  <S(^u(ben  biS  ilber  bie  Cl^ren,  Jieii 
over  his  ears  in  debt.  So  in  numerical  approximations ;  ac^t  bid  3e^n 
Sal^rc,  eight  or  ten  years, 

^teiSfettiS,  gen.,  this  side  of;  from  @cite  with  adverbial  «.  S)if«« 
feit9  bed  9J2onbed,  ^^is  aide  the  moon.    The  dat.  occurs  in  old  writers. 

^nril^,  a^c,  thru,  by.  It  denotes :  (1)  Transition  thru  space  or 
time;  e.g.  burd^  bic  ?uft  f(iegen,^y  thru  the  air;  burd^  hitSflad^tm" 
d^en,  wateA  <^ru  tAe  night.  Figuratively:  e«  fu^v  mir  burd^  ben  fio^f,  i* 
flashed  thru  my  head.  With  verbs  of  perception :  burd^  ein  gcniro^r 
fe^en,  look  thru  a  telescope.  Often  emphasized  by  an  added  ^tnbur^ ; 
e.g.  burdft  Diele  3a^re  ^inburd^,  <^ru  many  years.  On  the  adverbial 
burt^,  in  bie  gange  'Hflad^t  hnxd),  the  whole  night  thru,  cf.  §  266.  (2) 
Means,  including  personal  mediation,  but  not  direct  agency,  for  which 
see  under  t)on ;  e.  g.,  etmad  burd^  ?ifl  eriangcn,  get  something  by  cun- 
ning ;  er  Ueg  mir  burd^  elncn  SBoten  fagen,  sent  word  by  a  messenger. 
(8)  Ground,  cause,  occasion ;  e.  g.  id^  bitte  btd^  burd^  ©otted  ®naben, 
I  pray  you  by  God'' s  grace;  burd^  cincn  3"f^tt^  ^  ^^  accident;  efenb 
burd^  ntid^  (G.),  miserable  thru  me. 

duigtgtn,  dat.,  against,  toward.  It  is  really  an  adverb  (separable 
prefix),  but  when  the  verb  of  motion  is  omitted  it  may  taike  on  the 
character  of  a  postpositive  preposition ;  e.  g.  bem  @d^nee,  bent  SRegen, 
bem  SBinb  cntgegen  (G.),  in  face  of  snow  and  rain  and  wind;  ifji  fleigt 
l^tnauf,  bem  @trom  ber  SReug  cntgegen  (S.),  facin^f  the  current, 

3fflt,  a-cc,  for.  It  implies:  (1)  Interest,  benefit;  e.g.  etWaS  fnr 
elnen  tun,  do  something  for  on^e;  filr  SGBeib  unb  ^inber  beten,i)ray/or 
one's  vnfe  and  children.  (2)  Exchange,  equivalence  ;  e.  g.  fur  eiaeii 
^anbeln,  act  for  (i.  e.  in  lieu  of)  one;  ed  ift  filr  ©elb  ntd^t  gu  §aben,  no* 
to  be  had  for  money ;  Id^  %a\^  i^n  filr  einen  @d&elm,  take  him  for  a 
scamp ;  f ilrliebne^men,  put  up  with  things,  (8)  Sphere  of  application, 
limitation ;  e.  g.  «rjnei  fftr  eln  gleber,  medif^ine  for  a  fewr;  fflr  einfll- 
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9iarrcn  fprid^t  cr  gar  ntt^t  fd^ted^t  (G.),  not  badly  for  a  fool;  id)  filr  tneln 
Xtxlf  I  for  my  part;  genug  fflr  ^eute,  enoiLgh  for  to-day;  id)  ging  Im 
SBalbe  \o  fiir  m\6)  l^in  (G.),  all  by  myself  (4)  Succession ;  e.  g.  @(]^rltt 
fur  @d^rltt,  step  by  step, 

%iXx  is  of  like  origin  with  Dor.  The  two  are  often  confounded  in 
early  modem  Ger.  and  even  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  fiir  gurd^t  flcrbcn  (S.)? 
diA  of  fear;  ttjelntc  filr  greubcn  (G.),  wept  for  joy.  gflr  for  ttor  may 
of  course  take  the  dat. ;  e.  g.  tvaS  ^Stte  er  bann  noc^  fflr  feinetn  iD^ab- 
c^en  DorauS  (S.)  ? 

^egen  (gen),  ace,  totoard,  against,  facing.  It  denotes:  (1)  The 
direction  of  motion,  effort  or  purpose ;  e.  g.  gegen  ben  @trom  fd^lvim^ 
men,  sunm  against  the  current ;  maS  fonne n  tutr  gegen  31Ibrec^t8  ©eere 
(S.)  ?  what  can  we  do  against  A.''s  armies  f  ftd^  gegen  bie  £iire  fiemmen, 
brace  one's  self  against  the  door.  So  with  nouns ;  e.  g.  ein  WlititX  gegen 
bie  (S^olera,  a  remedy  against  the  cholera.  With  verbs  of  motion  g^gen 
is  rare  in  the  sense  of  toward^  but  may  occur  if  the  verb  is  such  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  hostility ;  thus  gegen  bie  ©tobt  marfc^ieren,  means 
to  march  against  the  city,  but  gegen  bie  @tabt  fpajjieren,  gegen  ben  S^l^ein 
toanbem,  are  permissible,  tho  nad),  or  na(]^  .  .  .  gu,  is  preferred.  (2) 
Direction  of  feeling,  friendly  or  hostile;  e.g.  freunblid^  gegen  bad 
^oit,  friendly  toward  the  people;  taub  gegen  bie  ©ttte,  deaf  to  the  re- 
quest; (g^rfurd^t  gegen  \>0i^  3(Iter,  respect  for  age.  (3)  Offset,  exchange, 
comparison ;  e.  g.  SBaren  gegen  bar  ®e(b  Derfaufen,  sell  wares  for  cash; 
^iegggefangene  gegen  einanber  anUan\d)en,  exchange  prisoners ;  gegen 
t§n  bin  id)  ni(^t9,  beside  him  I  am  nothing ;  ein  Tlt\)x  t)on  jtoangig  gegen 
gtoolf  (S.),  a  majority  of  twenty  to  twelve.  (4)  Approximation ;  e.  g. 
gegen  Hbenb,  toward  evening;  gegen  brei  37{onate,  about  three  months. 
(6)  Position  facing ;  e.  g.  ein  genfler  gegen  @iiben,  a  window  facing 
the  soutK 

In  early  modem  Ger.  gegen  usually  took  the  dat.  and  this  construc- 
tion is  met  with  now  and  then  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  i^r  toerbet  gegen 
ber  SJienge  nienig  fein  (G.),  few  in  comparison  with  the  multitude.  The 
short  form  gen  is  common  in  the  Bible  and  still  survives  in  set  phras- 
es;  e.g.  gen  ^immel,  toward  the  sky. 

(S(egettnlier,  dat.,  opposite,  in  fa>ce  of  in  relation  to.  It  generally 
follows  its  noun  and  is  more  often  adv.  than  prep.  It  is  used :  (1)  Of 
literal  position;  e.g.  ber  ^irc^e  gegenilbcr,  or  gegeniiber  ber  ^trd^e, 
opposite  the  church.  (Oegenilbcr  Don,  after  Fr.  vis-d>-vis  de,  also  oc- 
curs.) (2)  Of  status;  e.g.  bie  ©teUung  be«  ©taateS  ber  ^ird^e  gegen* 
flber<  the  attitude  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  church;  blefer  S'atfad^e 
gegeniiber  bin  id^  fprad^Io«,  in  face  of  this  fact.  Tmesis  is  conmion  in 
older  writers ;  e.  g.  In  ber  Siljlen  gegen  Wtoah  fiber,  in  the  desert  over 
againt  Moab. 
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^entftl,  dat.,  according  to,  in  harmony  with.  Strictly  the  adj. 
gemdg  (§  260)  used  adverbially.  It  usually  follows  its  noun ;  e.  g. 
ber  92atur  gemdg  (or  noturgeindg)  ithtn,  live  a4xording  to  nature ;  bem< 
9cma6,  accordingly.  Nowadays  often  with  gen.;  e.g.  gcmag  3^rrt 
@4reibend,  according  to  your  letter;  befel^I^entag,  according  to  orders. 

^afbf  f^aihtn,  ^alhtt,  gen.,  because  of,  on  account  of.  Stereotyped 
case-forms  of  the  old  noun  ^ath,  side,  direction;  always  postpositive. 
Examples:  fiirftlid^er  ^od^begriigung  \}aih  (G.),  in  the  iivterest  of  a 
princely  greeting;  btcfer  ©offnung  l^alben,  on  account  of  this  hope;  ber 
@tubien  ^alber  (Ranke),  in  the  interest  of  study.  Now  chiefly  la  com- 
pounds ;  ineinet^a(b(en),  Q(terSl^a(ber,  amt9fyiihtx,  franl^eitdl^fber,  etc. 

4^tttter,  dat  and  ace,  behind. 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  behind,  with  verbs  of  rest ; 
e.g.  er  ifl  l^inter  bent  ^n\t,  behind  the  house;  ^nttv  bem  ^rge  n)a|< 
nett;  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  (2)  Concealment ;  e.  g. 
Winter  bed  itl^xtx^  ^Hdtn,  behind  the  teacher's  back ;  ed  fledt  etloaS  ba« 
Winter,  there^s  something  behind  it.  (3)  Support ;  e.  g.  er  fle^t  ^tntei 
mir  aid  ^iirge,  h^  stands  behind  me  as  security. 

b.  With  ace.  It  denotes  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  l^interd  $au9  ge« 
^en,  go  behind  the  house;  fc^reib'  ed  bir  ^interd  £)^r,  make  a  note  of  it. 

^Uf  dat.  and  ace. ;  with  dat.  in,  with  ace.  into. 

a.  The  dat.  marks  position,  in  space  or  time ;  e.'g.  in  ber  @tabt 
tt)ol^ncn,  live  in  the  city ;  tm  jfluffe  toaten,  wade  in  the  river;  in  elnem 
)6uc^e  (efen,  read  in  a  book ;  er  f!arb  im  3a^re  1800,  died  in  the  year  1800. 

b.  The  ace.  implies  a  goal  of  motion,  perception,  duration;  e.g. 
in  bie  ©tobt  ge^en,  go  into  the  city;  in  ben  glug  (l^inein)  n)aten,  wade 
into  the  river;  In  eln  ©u(^  fc^en,  look  into  a  book;  er  (ebte  bl«  InS  Sa^r 
1800,  he  lived  into  the  year  1800.  Where  a  goal  of  motion  is  Implied 
Ger.  requires  the  ace.  more  strictly  than  Eng.  requires  into;  e.g. 
nton  pf(an;;t  einen  i^aum  in  bie  @rbe,  plants  a  tree  in  the  ground;  i^ 
{lecf  e  bie  $anb  in  bie  %0i\6)t,  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket.  Notice,  too, 
the  ace.  in  phrases  of  extent ;  e.  g.  20  J^ug  in  bie  ^b^e,  20  feet  high; 
mie  fann'8  eud^  in  bie  Sfinge  freuen  (G.)?  how  can  you  like  it  for  a  steady 
thing. 

I^nfolge,  gen.,  in  consequence  cf;  =  in  gotge. 

S^nmitten,  gen.,  in  the  midst  of;  =  in  ber  9WiUe. 

Sntter^al^,  gen.,  within,  inside  of;  of  both  time  and  place ;  e.  g. 
inner^alb  bed  ©d^toffed,  within  the  ca^stle;  inner^alb  bed  Soared,  vnthv% 
the  year.    Common  also  with  dat. 

Seitfeitd,  gen.,  on  that  side  of,  beyond;  jenfeltd  blefer  ©erge,  beyond 
these  mountains.    Cf .  biedfeitd. 
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Ihroft,  gen.,  on  the  strength  of^  in  virtue  of;  e.  g.  fraft  bed  ^crUner 
Sertrage9,  in  virttie  of  the  Berlin  treaty.    Shortened  from  in  ^aft. 

£Sitgi8,  gen.,  along;  e.  g.  Ifingd  b««  gluffe*,  along  the  river.  Com- 
mon also  with  dat     An  adverbial  gen.  of  (ang,  with  spurious  umlaut. 

2aKt,  gen.,  according  to;  e.  g.  taut  bed  gefd^Ioffenen  8unbed,  occorei- 
ing  to  the  treaty  of  alliance.  Sometimes  with  dat.  Shortened  from 
nad^  Saut,  according  to  the  purport, 

SRU^  dat.,  with.  It  denotes :  (1)  Association,  joint  activity  (friendly 
and  hostile) ;  e.  g.  fomm,  gel^  ntit  mlr,  come,  go  with  me;  mit  elnem 
@egner  flreiten,  contend  with  an  adversary;  mit  ®ott,  with  God's  help, 
(2)  Concern,  often  in  a  very  loose  sense ;  e.  g.  Xo\t  fte^t  ed  mit  Sl^rem 
^erjen  (G.)  ?  how  is  it  with  your  heart  f  load  gibf  8  mit  bem  ©auer  ha 
(S.)  ?  whai's  the  matter  with  the  peasant  there  f  l^inoud  mit  i^m !  out 
with  him  I  \6)  bin  mit  bet  @ac^e  fertig,  done  with  the  affair.  (8)  Con- 
comitancy,  in  phrases  of  manner  ;  e.  g.  mit  S^ec^t,  rightly;  mit  )venig 
SBi$,  with  little  wit.  (4)  Appurtenance ;  e.  g.  ®5t}  mit  ber  eifernen 
$anb,  Gotz  with  the  iron  hand.  (6)  Means ;  e.  g.  mit  einem  9)^effer 
f^neiben,  cut  with  a  knife;  mit  ®enug  betriigen,  deceive  with  pleasure. 
(6)  Contemporaneousness ;  e.  g.  bie  ®elt  koirb  fc^oner  mit  iebem  XaQ, 
every  day ;  mit  ber  ^tit,  in  course  of  time. 

V^amt,  dat. ;  the  same  as  famt 

WUM,  m\ttti%  gen.,  by  means  of;  e.  g.  mittelfl  tiered  ^nfel^end,  by 
means  of  their  prestige.  Wliitti^  is  an  adverbial  genitive  of  Wilittel ; 
mitte(|l  has  an  excrescent  t. 

9latf^,  dat.,  after,  to,  according  to.  It  denotes :  (1)  Approach,  direc- 
tion of  motion,  with  names  of  places ;  e.  g.  vlol6)  Berlin  ge^en,  go  to 
Berlin;  nac^  ^aufe  eilen,  hurry  home.  The  object  may  be  an  adverb ; 
e.  g.  nac^  oben,  up ;  nac^  unten,  down.  Direction,  without  the  idea  of 
arrival,  may  be  expressed  by  nat^  . . .  p ;  e.  g.  ttjir  fu^ner  nac^  ber 
©tabt  iVLf  drove  toward  the  city.  (2)  The  direction  of  effort,  desire, 
attention,  etc. ;  e.  g.  nac^  einem  fd^tagen,  strike  at  one ;  nad^  einem 
3lele  fd^iegen,  sihoot  at  a  mark;  nad^  9lu^m  flreben,  strive  for  glory ; 
ftd^  nad^  Stul^e  fel^nen,  long  for  rest.  (3)  Sequence ;  e.  g.  nac^  einem 
reben,  speak  after  one;  eind  nac^  bem  anbern,  one  after  the  other;  nad^ 
fuqer  3*^^  f'ft^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  >  ^^^  2^ifd^e,  after  dinner,  (4)  Accord- 
ance, often  with  object  preceding ;  e.  g.  nac^  meiner  ?[nfld^t,  according 
to  my  view;  attem  Snfc^eine  nadj,  according  to  all  appearances;  idj 
fenue  i^n  bem  92amen  na6),  know  him  by  name;  ed  riec^t  nad^  @d^tt)efe(, 
U  smells  of  {like)  sulfur. 

ftSf^fK,  dat.,  close  by,  next  to;  e.g.  nac^fl  ber  i^riicfe,  close  by  the 
bridge  (S.).    Tlie  superlative  of  nal^,  used  adverbially. 
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ffMtUf  dat.  and  ace.,  close  by,  beside. 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Simple  jaxtapoedtion;  e.  g.  neben  einrm 
ft^n,  sit  next  to  one;  nrben  bet  Xiivt  jc^Iafen,  sleep  by  the  door,  (2) 
Addition  or  comparison ;  e.  g.  bu  follfl  leine  anbern  ®9tter  neben  tnir 
l^ben,  no  other  gods  beside  me;  bu  ^afi  nod^  eine  ^(ug^eit  neben  beiner 
^iebe  (S.),  shreiwdwess  along  wWi  your  love;  neben  i^m  bin  id^  ein 
©tiltnper,  a  bungler  in  comparison  with  him, 

6.  With  ace.  it  follows  verbs  of  motion  in  the  sense  of  beside,  close 
to;  e.g.  er  flellte  pdft  neben  ben  Of  en  §iu  (S.),  placed  himself  by  the 
stove;  er  fe^te  ftd^  neben  fte  (G.),  sat  down  beside  Jier.  But  the  dat.  is 
not  infrequent  even  after  verbs  of  motion. 

9lthft,  dat.,  along  wUh,  together  with;  e.g.  ber  $ater  nebft  fetnen 
Beiben  <^o^nen,  together  with  his  two  sons.  From  nebend,  an  adverbial 
amplification  of  neben,  with  excrescent  t. 

Ob,  dat.,  above,  over,  on  account  of;  e.g.  ob  @rben  (archaic), 
above  ground,  on  earth;  ber  $rief!er  fprod^  ben  @egen  ob  bent  $aare 
(Lenau),  pronounced  the  blessing  over  the  pair  ;  ob  a\i  bent  eblen  ^ein 
(U.),  over,  i.  e.  on  account  of,  all  the  noble  unne.  Ob  is  now  rare  and 
confined  to  stately  diction.  It  occurs  also  with  gen.;  e.  g.  ob  bed  felt* 
famen  ®erfited  (S.),  on  account  of  the  strange  implement. 

O^ne,  ace,  without;  e.g.  o^ne  guten  ©runb,  without  good  reason. 
The  object  may  be  an  inf.  with  )u  or  a  clause  with  bag ;  e.  g.  begeugt 
nur,  ol^ne  Dtel  ju  mlffen  (G.),  without  knowing  much;  er  funbigt,  o^ne 
bag  er  ed  tuetg,  sins  without  knowing  it.  Formerly  common  with  dat. 
and  gen.,  whence  the  survivals  o^nebent,  aside  from  that,  and  ^meifelS* 
o^ne,  doubtless. 

Oberl^alb,  gen.,  above;  e.  g.  ober^alB  be«  2)orfe«,  above  the  village. 
Also  with  dat.:  ober^alb  bem  ^albe,  above  the  forest. 

Bami,  dat.,  together  with;  e.g.  ber  35ater  famt  ben  ^inbem,  the 
father  together  with  the  children.  \ 

@cit,  dat.,  since,  from  the  time  of;  e.  g.  feit  bem  lefeten  ^iege,  since 
the  last  war.  Formerly  also  with  gen*,  whence  feit  altera,  from  of  old. 
The  object  may  be  an  adverb  or  adjective;  e.g.  feit  geflem,  since 
yesterday;  feit  furjem,  recently.  I 

@Oltber,  ace,  without;  obsolete  except  in  a  few  phrases  such  as  ^ 
fonber  ©Ictc^en,  also  written  fonbcrgleid^en,  without  peer;  fonber  3ttJeifel,  \ 
doubtless.    Formerly  used  also  with  dat.  and  gen.  I 

Xtoiff  gen.  or  dat.,  in  spite  of,  in  competition  with,  hence,  as  toeU 
as;  e.  g.  tvoi^  aUcr  SBemiil^ungcn,  in  spite  of  all  efforts;  tro^  bent  Wed^* 
ten  Setter,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather;  tro^  alle  bem, /or  ail  that;  bar«  I 
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inf  ))er{l<l^<n  tDtr  un9  tro^  einer  92ation  in  ber  SBelt  (L.)*  we  understand 
^hat  08  well  as  any  nation  in  the  world.    Shortened  from  gu(m)  S^rot^e. 

fiber,  dat.  and  ace,  over,  beyond, 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position,  with  verbs  of  rest ;  e.  g.  fiber 
Kflen  ®i^fe(n  tfl  9{u^'  (G.),  over  aU  the  hiU-topa  is  rest;  er  loo^nt  fiber 
bent  Tlttxt,  lives  across  the  sea.  (2)  Occupation ;  e.  g.  fiber  einem  ^ud^e 
|i^n,  sit  over  a  book ;  fiber  einem  ®efprac^  ben  3^9  Derf Sumen;  viiiss  the 
kain  over  (i.  e.  thru  being  absorbed  in)  a  conversation, 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  er  gtegt  il^m 
(In  @(ad  SBein  fiber  ben  ^opf  (G.))  pours  a  glass  of  wine  over  his  head; 
Jammer  fiber  bie  SBelt  brtngen,  bring  sorrow  over  the  world;  fiber  eine 
Onidte  gel^en,  go  over  a  bridge.  So  with  nouns  that  imply  crossing ; 
B.g.  ber  Ubergang  fiber  ble  2)onau,  the  crossing  of  the  Danube.  (2)  Su- 
periority;  e.  g.  fiber  ein  ^olf  ^errfd^en,  rule  over  a  people;  fiber  ben 
Jelnb  ftegen,  prevail  over  the  enemy.  (3)  Excess;  e.g.  ba9  ge^t  fiber 
Kfle  3Jemunft,  beyond  aU  reason ;  fiber  aUe  53e{(^relbnng  \d^vtdi\d),  ter- 
rible beyoTid  aU  description;  fiber  jtnel  3ol^re,  over  two  years.  But 
this  last  may  also  mean  two  years  hen^ce;  cf.  ^eute  fiber  Qd^t  Sage,  a 
week  from  to-day;  fiber  9iad^t,  over  night.  Further :  eiitmal  fiber  ha9 
inbere,  time  after  time;  33rlefe  fiber  ©rlefe,  letters  upon  letters.  (4) 
3ccasion,  theme ;  e.  g.  fiber  einen  ^orfatt  (ar^en  (meinen^  ftd^  freuen), 
^ugh  (weep,  rejoice)  over  an  occurrence ;  fiber  ble  Stvm\t  fd^relben,  vrrite 
tponart;  fiber  bad  @rl^abene,  On  the  Sublime.  So  in  exclamations: 
ifui  fiber  bit^ !  out  upon  you  I  According  to  Brandt,  fiber  ein  SBu(^  etn- 
c^Iafen,  to  fail  asleep  over  a  book,  implies  that  the  book  is  dull,  while 
Iber  einem  ^ud^e  einfd^Iafen,  means  simply  to  fall  asleep  while  reading. 

Unif  ace,  about,  around.  It  denotes:  (1)  Simple  position,  often 
rith  following  l^et  or  ^erum ;  e.  g.  um9  f^euer  {le^en,  stand  about  the 
Ire;  aUe  treten  umll^n  (G.),  come  around  him,;  um  ben  £ei(^  (^erum) 
jKii^teren,  walk  round  the  pond.  (2)  Approximation  ;  e.  g.  um  ^et§« 
ftc^ten,  about  Christmas;  um  brei  @tunben,  about  three  leagues.  In 
lying  the  time  of  day,  however,  um  denotes  exact  time ;  e.  g.  um  3 
[|r,  at  S  0* clock,  (3)  Concern,  solicitude  j  e.  g.  eS  ^anbelt  fu^  um8 
eben,  it  is  a  question  of  life;  um  eine  ^a6:^t  ftreiten,  contend  about  a 
iotter;  um  tXXoa^  bitten,  a^k  for  something.  (4)  Exchange,  offset, 
rice ;  e.  g.  aHed  Ijl  eud^  fell  um  ®olb  (S.),  purchasable  for  gold ;  um 
Dkd  In  ber  SBelt,  of  (for)  all  things  in  the  world.  (6)  Degree  of  differ- 
ice;  e.  g.  um  etnen  ^oU  gu  brelt,  too  wide  by  an  inch;  um  ein  ^aar, 
f  a  hair^s  breadth.  (6)  Loss,  deprivation;  e.g.  etnen  umd  ^eben 
dnQtn,  deprive  one  of  life;  um  fd^one  ©tunben  getoufd^t,  cheated  of  fair 
ntrs. 

ttm  •  ♦  ♦  toitten,  gen.,  for  the  sake  of;  e.g.  um  ©otteS  iDltten, /or 
od's  sake;  i.  e.  um  ©otteS  3Bltten,/or  the  will  of  God. 
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ItluragefeteK,  gen.,  not  considering. 

UnBefdlabet,  gen.,  without  detriment  (or  pr^vdice)  to.  Rarely  with 
dat. 

ttttgeadltet^  gen.,  notwitJistanding,  Formerly  not  uncommon  with 
dat,  whence  bemungead^tet  (as  well  as  beffenungead^tet),  nevertheless. 

ttttter,  dat.  and  ace.  under,  among. 

a.  With  dat.,  in  conBtructions  of  rest,  it  denotes :  (1)  Simple  posi- 
tion ;  e.  g.  untet  einem  ^aume  ft^n,  sit  under  a  tree ;  ©retd^en  untei 
t)ielem  $o(fe  (G.),  among  many  people.  So,  too,  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
partitive  gen.  ;  e.  g.  t)ie(e  unter  ben  @oIbaten,  many  among  the  soldiers. 
(2)  Status,  with  reference  to  superior  authority,  governing  conditions, 
etc. ;  e.  g.  untcr  elncm  Offtjler  bienen,  serve  under  an  officer;  unter 
2)ru(f  feufjen,  groan  under  oppression;  unter  jold^en  UmftSnben,  under 
such  circumstances ;  tin  ^ndi  unter  ber  $ref[e,  a  book  in  press.  (3)  Si- 
multaneousness,  concomitancy  ;  e.  g.  unter  ber  9tegierung  SaxU,  under 
the  reign  of  Karl;  unter  bem  2)onnet  ber  ^anonen  Dornlcten,  advance 
amid  the  roar  of  cannon. 

h.  With  ace.  it  denotes  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  ettoad  unter  ben  i 
Xi\ti)  toex^tn,  throw  something  under  the  table;  id)  tomm'  gar  luenig  unter  ' 
Seute  (G.),  /  go  little  among  people. 

UttteTtalB,  gen.,  below;  e.  g.  unter^alb  bed  2)orfed,  below  the  village. 
Sometimes  with  dat. 

fBttmitttift,  gen.,  by  m^ans  of.    The  same  as  mittelft 

fSttmii^t,  gen.,  in  virtue  of  by  dint  of;  e.  g.  »erm5ge  feine«  ^ei|e9, 
by  dint  of  his  industry. 

S^oit,  dat. ,  from,  of.   As  we  have  seen  (§  247),  Don  and  the  dat.  may 
take  the  place  of  the  gen.  in  nearly  all  the  latter^s  uses.    Aside  from 
this  it  denotes :  (1)  The  starting-point ;  e.  g.  Don  Berlin  nac^  ^t)>}ig 
fal^ren,  travel  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig;  Don  nun  an,  from  now  oil. 
(2)  Residence,  origin ;  e.  g.  ber  j^auf mann  Don  ^enebig,  the  merchaU 
of  Venice;  9lubotf  Don  ©absburg,  Budolf  of  Habsburg.    Hence,  in, 
modem  times,  as  a  mere  sign  of  nobility;  e.g.  f^ilrfl  Don  Sidmord^j 
Prince  von  Bismarck.    (3)  Agency,  with  passive  verbs ;  e.  g.  SCnteriiBi 
n)urbe  Don  (Solumbud  entbedft,  was  discovered  by  Columbus.     (4)  Source  ;' 
e.g.  Don  alien  @eiten,^om  all  sides;  Don  ber  Suft  (eben,  live  on  atr^- 
Don  n)em  l^aben  @ie  ha9?  from  whom  have  you  that?  baS  ift  ni^t  gtfi 
Don  bir,  not  kind  of  you;  Don  ®eburt  cln  2)euti(^er,  a  German  by  birtk;^ 
nag  Dom  9{egen,  wet  with  rain.    (5)  Separation,  release  ;  e.  g.  bad  &ntt 
Dom  ^c^Iec^ten  unterfc^eiben,  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad;  fret 
Don  <Btoli,  free  from  pride  ;  Don  ber  3lrbett  ru^en,  rest  from  toil.    (6)  Coifc- 
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cem;  e.  g.  t)on  ber  ^oUtif  rebcn,  talk  of  politics;  bi«  2tffxe  t)om  S^fon, 
the  dodrijie  of  chance,  (7)  Specification  ;  e.  g.  cin  Tlann  t)on  t)iergig 
3a^ren,  a  man  of  forty ;  tin  dttQti  t>on  einem  ^txbe,  an  angd  of  a 
woman, 

fSot,  dat.  and  ace,  before. 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  in  place  or  time ;  e.  g.  t)or  bem 
©jjiegel  flcl^cn,  stand  before  the  mirror  ;  t)or  3  U^r,  b^ore  three  o"* clock  ; 
ttor  einem  2Wonat,  a  mx>nth  ago;  Dor  (S^riflu6,B.  C,  (2)  Cause,  mostly 
with  words  of  emotion ;  e.  g.  t)or  grenbc  tuetnen,  voeep  for  joy ; 
gari^t  Dor  bem  Xoht,  fear  of  death,  (3)  Precedence ;  e.  g.,  t)or  aUen 
2)iitgen,  before  all  things;  t)or  einem  ben  $orrang  ^aben,  take  preced- 
ence of  one,  (4)  Exposure,  security ;  e.  g.  elnen  bor  ber  ^altc  fd^iltjen, 
protect  one  from  the  cold;  ftd^er  Dor  bem  geinbe,  safe  from  the  enemy; 
bor  bir  l^ab'  tc^  felne  ®e^elmntff«,  I  have  no  secrets  from  you, 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  Dor  ben  Spiegel 
treten,  step  before  the  mirror;  fid^  Dor  ben  ^opf  fc^iefien,  shoot  one's  self 
in  the  head;  Dor  einen  SBaum  rennen  (G.),  run  into  a  tree, 

SB&^renb,  gen.,  during;  e.  g.  iDdl^renb  bed  9benb9,  during  the  eve- 
ning. The  pple.  of  md^ren,  endure ;  mdl^renbed  £age9,  while  the  day 
endures  (§  261,  1),  became  nidl^renb  bed  Soged.    Sometimes  with  dat. 

SBegen,  gen.,  on  account  of;  e.  g.  n)egen  bed  SBetterd,  on  account  of 
the  weather.  Often  postpositive,  e.  g.  ber  ©efd^dfte  niegen,  because  of 
business.     Sometimes  with  dat. 

SBiber,  ace,  against  (but  not  in  a  physical  sense) ;  e.  g.  toihtx  bad 
fttt^t,  contrary  to  law, 

3lt,  dat.,  to,  a*,  for.  It  denotes :  (1)  The  direction  of  motion  or 
effort,  usually  with  the  idea  of  arrival ;  e.  g.  fomm  bu  nur  oft  gu  mir 
^erilber  (G.),  come  over  to  my  house;  ft^  fang  ju  lt|m,  fie  fprad^  gu  l^m 
(G.),  she  sang  to  him,  she  spoke  to  him;  gu  i^ett  ge^en,  go  to  bed;  gur 
JHrc^e  ge^cn,  go  to  church;  gu  ©runbe  gel^en,  go  to  ruin;  gu  ©oben  fal* 
Ien,/aM  to  the  ground;  Don  Ort  gu  Oxiffirom  place  to  place;  Don  3«it 
iw  3^it/  ffom  time  to  time.  Observe  that  gu  is  not  used  after  verbs  of 
niotion  before  names  of  towns ;  e.  g,  to  go  to  Berlin  is  nac^  Berlin 
gel^en.  Sometimes  postpositive  (with  or  without  preceding  nat^)  in 
the  sense  of  toward;  e.  g.  (nac^)  ber  ©trage  gu,  toward  the  street,  (2) 
Position  in  space  or  time,  with  verbs  of  rest ;  e.  g.  gu  §aufe,  at  home; 
j5u  SBeil^nad^ten,  at  Christmas ;  tm  9iat^aud  gu  SBremen,  in  the  town-hall 
at  Bremen.  (But  with  names  of  towns  in  is  more  usual.)  So,  too,  of 
the  seat  of  feeling ;  e.  g.  ed  ifi  mir  tDO^I  gu  9J2ute,  comfortable  in  mind. 
Observe  the  idiomatic  use  of  gu  with  particles  of  motion ;  e.  g.  gur 
%&v  ^Incttd,  ovt  of  (i.  e.  out  at,  by  way  qf)  the  door,    (3)  Purpoee, 
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^  destination,  resultant  status ;  e.  g.  SBaffer  gum  Srinfen,  waJter  for 
dacmking;  lum  33elfpif I, /or  example;  gu  meiner  grogcn  ^reube,  to  my 
great  delight ;  bad  ifl  nlc^t  gum  ^a^tw,  not  for  laughter^  no  laughing- 
maUer;  gum  (Sntgfldfcn !  charming  I  gu  nid^te  tuerbcn,  come  to  naught; 
gu  Xoht  argent,  vex  to  death;  tint  gur  grau  uc^mcu,  take  one  to  wife. 
(4)  Manner,  rate,  degree  ;  e.g.  gu  gug,  on  foot;  gu  SBaffcr,  by  water; 
gu  2)eutfc^,  in  German;  gu  brci  9Warf  ba9  @til(!,  at  three  marks  a  piece; 
gu  ^unbcrten,  by  hundreds;  gum  %t\\,  in  part.  (5)  Excess,  addition; 
e.  g.  bagu,  gubem,  besides. 

3nfo(0e,  gen.,  in  consequence  of. 

3tttotber,  dat.,  against;  e.  g.  ba9  (SUM  tvar  un9  guiDtber, o^rain^  us. 

Sttyifli^ett,  dat.  and  ace,  between.    The  dat.  follows  verbs  of  rest, 
the  ace.  verbs  of  motion. 
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378.  Classification  of  Conjunctions.  Conjunctions  con- 
nect the  members  of  compound  or  complex  sentences 
(cf.  §  411).  Those  that  connect  sentences  of  equal  syn- 
tactical rank  are  called  'co-ordinating'  conjunctions, 
while  those  that  introduce  dependent  clauses  are  called 
*  subordinating.'  The  former  class  may  be  subdivided, 
with  reference  to  their  influence  on  the  word-order,  into 
general  connectives  and  adverbial  conjunctions. 

1.  Conjunctions  are  mainly  of  adverbial  origin,  and  are  not  always 
easily  distinguishable  from  adverbs.  The  guiding  principle  is  that  an 
adverb  modifies  a  single  word,  usually  the  verb,  of  its  clause,  while  a 
conjunction  limits  the  clause  itself,  showing  its  logical  relation  to  what 
precedes  or  follows.  But  a  conraderable  number  of  adverbs  (see 
below,  §  380,  1)  may  perform  either  function,  or  both  at  the  same 
time. 

379.  The  General  Connectives  aber,  allein,  fonbem,  bcniit 
ober  and  unb  do  not  affect  the  word-order;  e.  g.  aber  bie 
©onne  bulbet  fein  SBei^e^  (G.),  lut  the  sun  endures  nothing 
white;  benit  er  toar  unfer  (G.),  for  he  was  ours;  SBcib^ 
mad^'  5pia^,  ober  metn  SRofe  get)!  fiber  bid^  l^intueg  (S.),  vxyman^ 
give  wayy  or  my  horse  will  run  over  you.  ^ 
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1.  Of  the  three  words  for  but,  aHein  and  abcr  are  used  without 
appreciable  difference  of  meaning,  but  allein  always  begins  its  clause, 
whereas  obex  may  come  after  one  or  more  words,  being  then  equivalent 
to  Tiowever ;  e.  g.  Id^  abet  Blicb  mit  fummcrt)ottcr  @ccTc  (S.),  I  hovoeoer  . 
remained  with  sorrowful  soul,  ^onbcrn  is  used  only  after  a  negative, 
and  introduces  a  contrast  which  excludes  or  contradicts  what  goes  be- 
fore ;  e.  g.  bad  ifl  fein  ®runb,  fonbcrn  nur  ctn  SJortuanb,  that  is  no  reason^ 
but  only  a  pretext;  er  font  nid^t,  fonbent  cr  btlcb  rul^ig  ju  ©aufe,  he  did 
not  come,  Imt  remained  quietly  at  home.  But  if  the  second  proposition 
does  not  exclude  the  first,  aber  is  used  even  after  a  negative ;  e.  g.  er 
lam  ntd^t,  aber  er  blteb  nic^t  o^ne  ®runb  gu  $aufe,  he  did  not  come,  Imt 
he  had  reason  for  remaining  at  home,  @onbern  is  especially  common 
in  the  correlative  phrase  nlc^t  allein  (or  nid^t  nur) . . .  fonbem  auc^,  not 
only  .  .  .  but  also. 

2.  !3)enn,  for,  always  begins  its  clause  and  is  thus  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  inferential  benn,  then  (§  380),  which  never  stands  first. 

3.  Cber,  or,  is  often  preceded  by  a  correlative  entireber,  either;  e.  g. 
entwebcr  il^r  fennt  mld^  uid)t,  ober  i^r  jcib  fet)r  bo«]^aft  (G.)»  either  you  do 
not  know  me,  or  you  are  very  malicious.  @ntn)eDer  sometimes  causes 
inversion,  ober  very  rarely.  Ober  is  often  followed  by  a  pleonastic  and 
untranslatable  dbtx ;  e.  g.  Id^  mill  entmeber  ftegen,  ober  aber  jlerben  (Gr.), 
I  wiU  conquer  or  die. 

4.  The  use  of  unb  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  and.  Note,  how- 
ever, the  frequent  employment  of  inversion  after  unb,  with  resumption 
of  the  subject  by  means  of  a  pronoun,  usually  berfetbe ;  e.  g.  bie  SSor* 
fieKung  bcginnt  urn  fed^g  U^r,  unb  tuirb  biefelbe  ungcfti^r  brel  ©tunben 
bauern,  the  performance  begins  at  6  o^clock  and  wUl  last  about  three 
hours.  This  usage  is  characteristic  of  the  commercial  and  official 
styles. 

a.  By  the  ellipsis  of  the  verb  which  it  connects  logically  with  what 
precedes,  unb  sometimes  acquires  concessive  force  ;  e.  g.  bu  mugt,  unb 
foflet'  e@  ntfin  ^thtn  (G.),  thou  must  and  shouJd  it  cost  (i.  e.  t?io  it  sfiouJd 
coat)  my  life. 

380.  The  Adverbial  Conjunctions  are  adverbs  so  far  as 
they  modify  a  particular  word  of  the  clause  in  which 
they  stand,  but  conjunctions  in  that  they  show  the  logi- 
cal relation  of  the  clause  itself  to  what  precedes  or  fol- 
lows. As  conjunctions  they  are  apt  to  begin  the  clause,  i 
in  which  case  they  cause  inversion  ;  but  they  may  also  I 
follow  the  verb  like  any  other  adverb ;  e.  g.  jtoar  ift  ^             1 
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leici^,  i>od)  ift  boS  Scid^tc  fd^tocr  (G.),  to  he  sure  it  is  easy, 

iut  the  easy  is  hard ;  bu  magft  jtoar  rebcn,  bu  l^aft  bod^  un^ 

red^t,  you  may  talk^  to  be  sure^  hut  you  are  wrong. 

i 
1.  It  wotild  be  imixxusible  to  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  the  adverbial 
oonjonctions,  because  they  can  not  be  distinguished  sh&rpiy  from 
other  adverbs.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  classify  them  according  to  their  mean-     i 
ing.    Roughly  speaking  they  are  either  additive  (akin  in  meaning  to 
o^so,  moreover),  adversative  (meaning  hit,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  else, 
rather),  temporal  (such  as  soon,  now,  then,  thereupon,  firstly),  partitive     ■ 
(like  partly  . .  .  partly,  now  .  .  .  again),  consecutive  (like  hence,  there- 
fore, accordingly,  so),  or  they  express  assurance,  doubt,  probability, 
etc.    Some  of  the  more  common  are  as  follows : 

afierbingd,  to  be  sure  ^  ^^Uidftoo^fi,  neoertheless 

^  „^\o,  so,  t?ien  fyitb  .  • .  l^alb,  ?M^f . . .  half 

anbrerfcits,  on  the  other  hand  yi,  indeed,  of  course 

-^  auc^,  also,  too  w.j[ebo(]^,  nevertheless                          [ 

ba(b  .  •  •  ba(b,  now .  . .  again  v.  /— nac^^er,  afterwards  \ 

bagegen,  on  the  contrary  ^^  nSmlic]^,  wxmdy,  to  explain             | 

\» bamal«,  at  that  time  —  natilrlld^,  of  course                         | 

^ bomlt,  therewith  ^  —  noc^,  yet,  still                                \ 

— 'bann,  then  r  —nun,  now                                      I 

^— ^barauf,  i^creifpon  _fo,  so 

'barum,  therefore  *■ «- jogar,  even 

—  haiVL,  besides  ^ioQUi^,  directly 

bemnac^;  accordingly  _  fonfl,  else,  formerly 

benn,  then  tcife  . . .  tell«,  parUy  . . .  parUy 

benno(]^,  however  <^  •^•tro^bem,  nevertheless 

.^•^ht9!iia\h,  therefore  HhtxUt^,  besides 

bc«glcid^cn,  likewise  f  **  ubrigend,  moreover 
beffenungeac^tct,  neiw\JMta.nAing^  Dietteid^t,  perhaps 

-^  be^loegen,  therefore  \  —  »telmc^r,  raiiwr 

— bo(^,  bvX,  yet,  surely  ^  —  tt)o]^(,  perhaps,  I  presume 

ebenfo,  likewise  ^  3Ubem,  besides 

^  -*4nb(t(^,  finMy  W^%  first 

'^ev^en^f  firstly  gutctjt,  last 

•  ^_  frciltd^,  to  be  sure  gunfid^fl,  next 

gletc^fall^,  likewise  t  ^  gtDar,  to  be  sure 

a.  Some  of  the  above  words,  notably  auc^,  ho6f,  erjlcn§,  nfimlH, 
often  fail  to  cause  inversion  ;  e.g.  aud^  ba9  tfi  \Qi\dj,  that  too  is  false; 
bu  fd^einfl  bebenntr^,  boc^  bu  {d^einfl  t)etgniigt  (G.),  you  seem  pevaivey  yd 
you  seem  happy.    Any  word  loses  its  power  to  cause  inversion,  when 
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it  is  set  off  by  a  comma ;  e.g.  mm,  tt)ir  fcl^cn  einattber  loieber  (G,),  weU, 
loe'll  see  each  other  again.  This  is  often  the  case  with  the  ordinal  ad- 
verbs, crflen«,  gtof ItcnS,  ferner,  enbtid^,  etc. 

h,  %xdf  generally  stands  just  before  (with  weak  stress),  or  just  after 
(with  strong  stress),  the  word  to  be  made  prominent ;  e.  g.  auc^  id^ 
or  t^  au(^,  bin  !3)t4ter,  I  too  (as  well  as  others)  am  a  poet;  td^  bin  au4 
!S)  i  4 1  e  r,  or  ^idfttt  a  u  c^,  Lama  poet  too  (as  well  as  an  orator).  The 
former  idea  can  also  be  expressed :  tc^  bin  and^  !3)t(]^ter. 

c.  2)o(^  is  primarily  adversative,  =  but,  yet,  but  its  adversative  force 
is  often  directed  against  an  imaginary  doubt,  denial,  opposition,  or 
hesitation,  so  that  it  becomes  merely  a  particle  of  emphasis,  =  really, 
turely,  I  declare  ;  e.  g.  ba9  tft  bo(^  une  rl^ort,  that  is  really  unheard  of; 
treten  @ic  bo(]^  l^rein,  cmie  in,  won't  you  f  ^orc  bod^,  do  hear.  So  in 
combination  with  \x  or  lool^l ;  e.  g.  bu  bifl-  \a  bo(^  ber  ^err,  thou  art 
surely  the  Lord ;  @le  jtub  ho6)  tuol^I  nit^t  franf,  you  are  not  sick,  I  hope. 
It  quite  regularly  follows  a  verb  put  first  for  emphasis ;  e.  g.  gtaub' 
id^  bo(^,  I  do  believe;  l^ab'  i(^  ben  i02artt  unb  bie  (Stragen  bo(^  nie  \o  ein« 
|am  gcfc^cn  (G.),  I  never  did  see,  etc. 

d.  3a  as  additive  particle,  =  indeed,  in  fact,  need  not  cause  in- 
version; e.  g.  fcfetc  fl(^  ju  il^m,  ja  man  biirftc  beino^  fagen,  auf  i^n  (G.), 
sat  down  by  him,  indeed  one  might  almost  say,  upon  him.  More  often 
ja  follows  the  verb  with  the  sense  of  course,  you  know ;  e.  g.  id^  tabic 
i^  nic^t,  er  ifi  ja  nur  eiu  ^inb,  1  do  not  blame  him,  he  is  only  a  child^ 
you  know;  @te  tolffcn  ja,  you  know,  of  course. 

e.  92o(^  may  have  additive  or  temporal  force;  e.  g.  i^r  fetb  no(^  giem« 
Ud^  n)ol^(gebaut  (G.),  you  are  besides  pretty  weU  built ;  ba9  ift  nod^  jc^ltm* 
mer,  thai  is  stiU  worse.  As  temporal  particle  it  means  yet.  Hill,  up 
to;  e.  g.  no(^  ifl  e«  3^^*/  *^^^  ^  ***^^  time;  nod^  Dor  lurjem,  until  late- 
ly, quite  lately;  ba9  fel^lte  nod^,  tJiat  was  yet  lacking,  thai  caps  the 
climax;  er  lann  nod^  (ange  (eben,  he  may  yet  live  long. 

f.  Sflnn  differs  from  je^t  in  that  the  latter  only  denotes  present  time 
as  such,  while  nun  implies  a  relation  to  what  precedes;  e.g.  id^  bin 
jejjt  bejd^aftigt,  I  am  busy  now,  but  nun  traf  e«  ftd^,  now  it  happened  (as 
part  of  a  narrative) ;  nun  banlet  aQe  ®ott,  now  all  thank  God  (in  view  of 
his  favor). 

g.  SBol^t  is  sometimes  concessive  ;  e.  g.  ttjol^l  l^at  er  ®etb,  aber  er  ^at 
toenig  ^erflanb,  he  has  money,  to  be  sure,  but  he  has  little  sense.  Most 
^ften,  however,  it  expresses  a  lack  of  perfect  assurance,  being  a  sort 
of  verbal  interrogation-point  to  be  translated  by  perhaps,  probably, 
possibly,  I  presume,  I  should  say,  etc.  ;  e.g.  bu  ^a{l  ivo^I  rec^t,  you  are 
probably  right ;  e«  toaun  i^rer  ttjol^l  gmanglg,  tJiere  were  twenty  of  them, 
I  should  think;  toit  fpfit  ifl  e9  tooffl  ?  how  late  is  it^  I  wonder?    The 
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English  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  is  usually  given  by  ttuti, 
not  by  iDol^I ;  e.  g.  nun,  »le  9c]^t'«  ?  weU,  hjow  goes  it  f  \Cf .  §  372, 1. 

t  A.  @o  is  often  used  to  resume  the  aaV^ial  fpv(»  of  a  preceding 
clause,  especially  a  conditional  clause ;  e.  g/tNnA  ic^  bad  getuugt  ^atte, 
fo  xo^xt  id^  liii^t  getommen,  if  I  had-known/^that,  I  should  not  have  come; 
unb  fommt  n  auc^,  \o  lfr«  «in  ®auc^  (G.),  and  even  if  he  comes,  Uisa 
fooL  Tha  use  of  this  fo  is  to  make  the  inversion  easier.  It  should 
not  be  translated. 

s  381.  The  Subordinating  Conjunctions  introduce  de- 
pendent clauses  which  sustain  to  some  word  in  the  main 
clause  the  relation  of  adverb,  adjective  or  noun.  They 
require  that  the  inflected  verb  st^nd  at  the  end.  • 

1 .  Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  order  are  not  uncommon.  Especially 
is  a  prepositional  phrase  often  placed  after  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  unb  ate  i4 
lam  ins  l^eimatUc^e  Xal  (S.),  when  I  came  into  my  native  valley.  Cf. 
also  §  194.  The  most  important  of  the  subordinating  conjunctions 
are  as  follows : 


^  a%  as,  when,  than 
al9  ob,  as  if 
a\9  ttjenn,  as  if 

^—BeDor,  before 

^^  bt9,  uidil 

'-  ba,  as,  since 


intt)ienjcit,  how  far        fott)ic,  a«,  just  <u 
it  +  adv.  or  adj.       ,^toann^wh^ 

the —  Z^toitt,because 

it  nad^bem,  occord^^,^  wenn,  if,  when 


tng  as 
nac^bcm,  after 


—  bamtt,  in  order  that    ^  ob,  whether 


*—  ba6,  that 

— 'biclneil,  because 

^  tf^t,  before 
««..  fall^,  in  case 

^  inbcm,  while 


totnn  and),  tho 

tnenng(ei4,  tho 

^  toaiivtnh,  whik' 

—  njic,  how,  as 

—  ttJO,  where 
tt)o  +  prep.,  or  par- 
ticle 

tt)ofern,  so  far  (W,  ^ 
^  gumal   (ba),  especi- 
ally  as 


-  ohQitid),  tho 
— ^obft^on,  tho 
^obtt>o\)i,  tho 
—  ^clt(bcm),  since 
*—  fo,  if 
-.  InbeS  (*bcffcn),  while      fo  -f-  adv.  or  adj. 
inttJicfem,  how  far  as — as. 

a.  2tt«  translates  Eng.  wJhen  after  a  pret.;  e.  g.  at«  id^  nod^  fin  ktuAt 
ttjar  (G.),  when  I  was  stiU  a  boy.  It  may  also  be  =  cw  before  a  hisr 
torical  pres.;  e.g.  al«  id)  ba«  SSorgcmad^  burt^gcl^c  (S.),  as  I- go  thru  , 
the  anteroom.  After  other  tenses  when  is  given  by  XotWTX,  which  see. 
%\^  is  the  proper  conjunction  to  be  used  after  a  comparative ;  e.g.  rt 
ijl  fd^Iimmcr,  a(«  \6)  onfang«  tiennutetc,  it  is  worse  than  I  at  first  wp* 
posed ;  ic^  bin  filter  afe  bu,  I  am  older  than  you.  So,  too,  after  the 
positive  degree  preceded  by  fo;  e.  g.  e«  ifl  nicftt  fo  fc^Umm,  a(«  bu  meinfi, 
not  so  bad  as  you  think;  \6)  bin  gerabe  fo  alt  a(«  bu,  ezactly  as  old  (a 
you.    In  both  these  cases,  however,  and  especiaUy  aftw  the  pofiiti^ 
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degree,  it  is  very  common  to  substitute  mie  for  aid.  The  usage  is 
colloquial,  but  found  abundantly  in  the  best  writers.  !S)enn  is  now 
little  used  after  a  comparative,  except  to  avoid  an  awkward  rei>eti- 
tion  of  al9;  e.  g.  (Sd^itter  mar  groger  ol9  !S)t(^ter  benn  aid  ^I^UofopI^, 
greater  as  poet  than  as  philosopher,  %{^  Xo\t,  for  aU,  is  colloquial,  but 
common  in  the  classics. 

6.  !J)a  with  pret.  may  denote  simple  time,  like  al«;  e.  g.  ba  ll^r  not^ 
bic  fc^onc  !©elt  regicrtct  (S.),  when  you  still  ruled.  So,  too,  to  define 
3cit;  e.g.  blc  3^^^^"/  ^^  ^^  "0(^  tclbft  int  SBcrben  mar  (G.),  the  times 
when.  More  often,  however,  it  is  causal ;  e.  g.  ba  bu,  o  $crr,  blt^  cln** 
mat  mieber  nal^fi  (G.),  since  thou  dost  again  draw  near.  Somewhat 
rare  is  the  sense  of  tho ;  e.  g.  ba  ftd^  mcln  ^ater  nld^t  leid^t  cine  2lu«* 
gabcerlaubtc,  to  mar  er  bagcgcn  ntd^t  farg  (G.),  th^  my  faiiheT  did  not 
like  to  spend  money,  stUl  he  was  not  niggardly  ;  merb'  etn  giirflcnhict^t, 
^Oi  bu  cin  ©clbfll^err  fein  fannjl  (S.),  become  a  vassal,  where  {tho)  you 
may  be  a  sovereign. 

c.  !S)amit  denotes  purposfe,  not  result,  and  is  usually  followed  by 
the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  ba«  fag^  tt^  cud^,  bamtt  i^r'«  miffet  (S.),  1  tell  you 
this  that  you  may  know  it  Suf  bog,  =  in  order  thM,  is  commoh  in 
early  modem  Ger.j  but  is  now  archaic;  e.  g.  cl^rc  S5atcr  unb  2Kuttcr, 
auf  bag  t9  bir  mol^l  gel^c  (Lu.),  horwr  thy  father  and  mother  in  order 
thai,  etc. 

d.  2)a6  may  denote  purpose  or  result ;  e.  g.  oWt  S5Iiltcn  milffcn  t)cr* 
gc^cn,  bag  S^iic^tc  bcgliicfen  (G.),  blossoms  must  fade  that  fruits  may 
bless.  But  for  this  bag  modem  prose  prefers  bantit.  Denoting  result 
bag  is  apt  to  be  preceded  by  fo,  auf  fotd^c  SBclfe,  bergcflatt ;  e.  g.  ex  f^jrtd^t 
to  Icifc/  ha^  man  nid^t  tjcrflel^t,  he  speaks  so  low  that  one  does  not  under- 
stand.  After  gu  .  .  .  al8,  in  result-clauses,  the  subjujictive  is  usual ; 
e.  g.  cr  tpric^t  gu  (etfe,  at«  bag  man  il^n  tjcrflel^en  fSnnte,  he  speaks  too 
low  for  one  to  understand  him,  —  Most  often  bag  introduces  a  substan- 
tive or  adjective  clause;  e.  g.  id^  glaube,  bag  er  fommen  mlrb,  I  believe 
that  he  wiU  come;  melne  ©cl^auptung,  bag  e«  falfd^  ifl,  my  assertion  that 
U  is  false.  The  subjunctive  in  an  object-clause  is  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  thought  (§  360),  not  to  any  governing  power  of  bog;  e.  g.  mcr  bod^te, 
bag  bie  @a(^e  fo  ftiinbe?  wh^  thought  that  the  affair  stood  thus?  er 
mclnte,  bog  e8  ju  f^Jot  fel,  he  thought  that  it  was  too  late,  —  After  verbs 
of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  bog  may  be  omitted,  the  order  becoming 
normal ;  e.  g.  ic^  gloube,  er  mlrb  fommen,  I  believe  he  will  come  (instead 
of  bag  cr  fommen  mirb) ;  cr  fogte,  c8  marc  oSit^  oorilber,  he  said  that  all 
was  over,  —  A  clause  with  bog  may  define  a  noun  of  time;  e.  g.  c8  finb 
brci  3»a]^re,  bag  Ic^  l^lcr  mol^nc,  it  is  three  years  that  I  have  been  living 
Tiere  ;  in  ber  S^tit,  bog  tc^  bet  tl^m  mar/ in  the  time  that  I  was  with  him. 
— A  bog-clause  may  depend  on  the  preposition  auger  or  o^ne ;  e.  g.  er 
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gleid^t  feinem  9ruber,  auger  bag  er  blaue  ^ugen  ^ot,  except  that  he  has  Uue 
eyes;  er  !am  ntemaU,  o^ne  bag  er  ein  @efd^ent  broc^te,  withovi  bringing 
a  present.  — Notice  finally  the  idiom :  bag  id^  ntd^t  koiigte,  nat  thai  I 
know  of. 

e.  3nbetn  denotes  contemporaneousness,  often  with  the  subaudition 
of  cause.  Usually  it  is  best  translated  by  a  verbal  in  ing,  or  else  by  a 
participial  construction ;  e.  g.  „filr(^te  blc^  nid^t/'  tagte  S^il^elm,  Inbem 
er  auf  fte  lodging  (G.)i  ^  do  not  he  afraid^''  said  WUhdm,  adrmuAng 
toward  her;  tnbem  er  ben^lan  %vl  frul^  t^erriet,  t^erbarb  er  bte  ganje  ^a^e, 
by  betraying  the  plan  too  soon,  he  ruined  the  whole  cause. 

j-  3e  -|-  adv.  or  adj .  introduces  *  proportional  *  clauses,  and  is  usually 
followed  by  um  fo  or  bcfto,  less  often  by  je,  with  inversion ;  e.  g.  je 
toentger  eine  $anb  t^errtc^tet,  befio  garter  tfl  i^r  ©efii^tf  the  less  a  hani 
does,  the  more  delicate  is  its  feeling  (*  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense,'  Hamlet) ;  jc  mel^r  ll^r  lemt,  je  mel^r  Dergegt  i^r 
(L.),  the  more  you  learn  the  more  you  forget. 

g'.  Obgleid^;  obfd^on,  obioo^I  often  undergo  tmesis  ;  e.  g.  ob  \vSn  gleic^ 
auf  !S)eutf(^  nid^td  reimet  (G.),  tho  nothing  rimes  with  ^deutsch.^ 

h.  @o  -\-  adv.  appears  in  f  obalb,  as  soon  as  ;  f  of  em,  as  far  as ;  folang,  ! 
as  long  as ;  foDiel,  fomeit,  as  far  as.  These  words  are  sometimes,  but 
not  now  usually,  followed  by  al« ;  e.  g.  folang'  er  auf  ber  @rbe  \thi  (G.)» 
as  long  as  he  lives  on  earth.  A  concessive  fo,  =  however,  may  precede 
almost  any  adj.  or  adv.  with  dependent  order;  e.  gi  erfiifl'  bein  fyti 
batjon,  fo  grog  ed  ifi,  fill  thy  heart  with  it,  great  as  it  is.  But  usually 
there  is  a  following  aud^  ;  e.  g.  fo  fd^nefl  er  aud^  lief,  however  fast  he  ran. 

i.  ^ann  is  now  always  interrogative,  direct  or  indirect ;  e.  g.  inann 
lommt  er  ?  when  is  he  coming  f  i6)  loeig  nld^t,  wann  er  fommt. 

j.  SBeit  is  now  usually  causal,  as  in  er  ifl  bir  nelbtfd^,  toeil  bu  gtfld-      j 
Itc^  iDol^nfl  (S.),  he  is  envious  of  you  because  yon  live  happily.    But  in 
the  classics,  and  even  now  in  poetry,  it  is  often  found  in  its  earlier       | 
temporal  sense  of  while;  e.g.  freut  euc^,  loeil  ber  grii^ling  Wfi^ret      | 
(Voss),  r^oice  while  spring  lasts. 

k.  SBfun  may  have  conditional  or  purely  temporal  meaning.  The  | 
pret.  after  the  temporal  toenn  implies  repeated  or  customary  action ;  i 
e.  g.  an  eud^  nur  bac^t'  ic^,  toenn  ic^  fann  unb  fd^rieb  (6.),  I  thought  otdy 
of  you  when{ever)  I  mused  and  wrote.  2lt8  Id^  fann  unb  fd^rteb  would 
r^fer  to  one  occasion.  SSenn  represents  Eng.  when  before  a  pres.  or 
a  fut.  tense ;  e.  g.  ttJlr  fommen  Wleber,  toenn  ber  ^udfudf  ruft  (S.),  when 
the  cuckoo  calls.    The  conditfonal  loenn  may  be  followed  by  any  tense. 

l.  $Bte  as  temporal  conjunction  denotes  immediate  sequence  ;  e.  g. 
unb  xo\t  er  ertt)ad^et,  in  feltger  Sufi  (S.),  as  he  awakens^  on  awakening  i 
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tote  er  bad  f^Mt,  ging  er  fort,  on  hearing  that.  It  thus  differs  from  aid 
and  inbent;  which  imply  contemporaneousness.  More  often  toit  de- 
notes manner,  =  how  or  as;  e.  g.  td^  tocife  nlc^t,  Wlc  cr  Uht,  I  know  not 
how  he  lives;  toir  f^rat^en  toom  @ccman,  unb  toit  er  Icbt  (Heine),  of  the 
sailor  and  his  way  of  living ;  ed  i%  toit  idj  btr  fagtf ,  it  is  as  I  told  you. 
A  clause  with  n^ie  may  define  a  noun  of  manner ;  e.  g.  bie  ^rt,  tote  er 
Ifbt,  his  way  of  living.  On  the  very  common  use  of  tt)ie  for  a\9  in 
comparisons  (id^  bin  alter  toit  hn,  i^  bin  ntc^t  {o  alt  toit  bu)  see  above 
under  aid, 

m.  Observe  that  toann,  mie,  n)0  and  its  compounds  may  be  used  as 
direct  interrogatives,  with  the  order  as  in  Eng. ;  it  is  only  when  used 
indirectly  in  dependent  sentences  that  they  require  the  dependent 
order ;  e.  g.  tt)o  Ift  er  ?  loann  h)irb  er  fommen  ?  where  is  he  f  when  will 
he  come  f  i6)  toti^  nid^t,  mann  er  fommen  tt)lrb,  I  do  not  know  when  he 
will  come.  The  prepositional  compounds  oj^o,  li^orauf,  tooran,  etc., 
usually  have  relative  force,  but  some  of  them  serve  also  as  indirect 
interrogatives  j  e.  g.  ble  Jrage,  Kjooon  ble  9?ebe  i(l,  the  question  under 
diacvMion;  id^  toti^  nidjt,  n)Ot)on  bie  9lebe  i^,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
question  under  discussion  is.  The  particle  aud^  (less  often  nur  or  tnt« 
mer)  placed  after  an  indirect  luonn,  ttJie  or  tt)0,  gives  the  force  of  Eng. 
ever ;  e.  g.  eln  l^elllger  SBltte  Uht,  toit  and)  ber  menfd^tid)e  manfe  (S.),  a 
holy  will  liveSj  however  the  human  will  may  waver;  toit  bad  aud^  fein 
mag,  hx>wever  that  may  be. 
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382.  Nature  of  the  Interjection.  The  interjection 
does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sentence,  but  is  a 
sentence  by  itself,  i.  e.  an  independent  expression  of 
feeling  or  will. , 

1.  Some  interjections  are  used  only  as  such,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  some  other  part  of  speech  ;  e.  g.  ad^l  ah!  adj,  ®ott !  ah, 
OodI  dear  me  I  p^l  hush!  These  may  be  called  the  interjections 
proper. 

2.  Others  are  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  verbs,  phrases ;  e.  g.  I^eit ! 
hail!  ^errftd^I  splendid!  nun!  well!  fte^!  look!  ©ottlob!  God J^ 
praised  I   Here  belong  all  sorts  of  oaths,  adjurations  and  by-words. 

8.  Others  are  calls  to  animals,  imitations  of  sounds,  refrains  used  in 
singing  ;  e.  g.  l^tfl !  haw !  toavi !  bow-wow !  miau  I  mew !  plff !  hang  J 
ju^l^etfa  I  l^elfa  1  l^e  1  hurrah !  heigho !  hoho  ! 
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4.  While  the  interjection  has  no  proper  case-goveniing  power  and 
is  usually  followed  by  the  nom.,  or  by  a  prepositional  phrase,  it  may 
be  associated  with  a  gen. ,  dat  or  ace.    See  §§  255, 261 , 1 ,  a,  and  267, 3. 

383.  List  of  Interjections. 

The  interjections  and  interjectional  phrases  that  fall  under  2  and 
3  in  the  above  classification  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprises  only  those  of  class  1,  and  of  these  only  some  of  tht 
more  important.     Such  are : 

a4 !  0^1  O,  ala»  ^aUo !  hello  ^ui !  whiz 

a\\\  ah  ^e!  O  ^urra!  hurrah 

a^a !  aha  l^eba !  ho  there  iud^^e !  heigho 

au !  O  ^eifa !  heigho  na !  indeed,  weU  now 

hafi !  bah  ^em !  l^m !  ^m  o !  o^ !  O,  oh 

till  eh  ^o!  ho  0^0 !  ofio 

ei !  oho  ^ol^o !  hoho  pfut !  pooh,  fie 

^a !  ha  f^oUa !  fiello  pfl !  pst,  hush 

i^afyil  haha  ^u!  whew  uff!  ugh 

1.  It  is  usual  to  classify  interjections  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  they  denote,  but  with  some  of  the  most  common  the  meaning 
depends  largely  on  the  connection,  the  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered, 
the  accompanying  gesture,  etc.  Thus  ac^  most  often  expresses  pain  or 
regret,  but  it  may  denote  surprise,  or  even  delight.  —  O,  o^,  are  often 
simply  particles  of  address.  —  fSafj,  pfui,  uff,  express  annoyance  or 
disgust.  —  ^e,  ^eba,  l^o,  l^aUo,  are  used  in  attracting  attention.  — ^a  is 
deprecatory,  a  sort  of  verbal  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 


WORD-FORMATION 

384.  Of  Derivation  in  General.  Words  are  derived 
from  roots,  usually  with  the  aid  of  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
Thus,  looking  at  the  noun  ®eburt,  birth^  we  find  that  the 
prefix  ge  and  the  suffix  t  form  a  part  of  numerous  other 
nouns,  as  well  as  this  one,  and  have  a  meaning  of  their 
own.  They  are  therefore  called  formative  elements. 
The  root  is  what  remains  when  all  such  elements  have 
been  removed. 

1.  From  a  modem  point  of  view  it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  root 
of  @eburt  is  the  syllable  bur.  But  ©eburt  comes  from  gebciren,  earlier 
geberen,  which,  with  its  pret.  gebar,  and  its  pple.  gebareti,  shows  us  the 
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same  root  in  the  forms  htx,  hat,  bor.  This  internal  vowel-change, 
called,  as  we  have  seen,  '•  ablaut,'  plays  an  important  part  in  derivar 
tion. 

2.  The  primary  factors  in  derivation  are,  then,  (1)  the 
radical  syllable  with  its  possibilities  of  ablaut,  (2)  prefixes, 
and  (3)  suffixes.  A  root  must  always  be  present,  tho  its 
exact  meaning  is  not  always  determinable.  Of  the  forma- 
tive elements,  suffixes  play  a  much  more  important  part  than 
prefixes.  Some  suffixes,  e.  g.  I^eit  in  greil(feit,  and  turn  in  ^xx- 
turn,  were  once  independent  words ;  in  the  case  of  others  no 
such  origin  is  traceable.  A  suffix  may  cause  umlaut,  which 
thus  enters  as  a  secondary  factor  into  derivation ;  e.  g.  ^rau, 
Stdulein. 

3.  Finally,  two  or  more  words,  each  formed  in  the 
manner  above  described,  may  combine  into  a  compound ; 
e.g.  ©eburtgtag,  birtMay. 

4.  Bemark,  The  etymology  of  German  words  can  not  be  thoroly 
studied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  older  Germanic  dialects  and  of 
comparative  Indo-European  Philology  (Appendix  II).  The  following 
treatment  of  derivation,  which  does  not  presuppose  such  knowledge, 
must  of  necessity,  therefore,  be  somewhat  superficial. 

THE  DERIVATION   OF  NOUNS 

385.  Nouns  of  Obscure  Derivation.  There  are  many 
nouns  the  derivation  of  which  is  obscure,  either  because 
there  is  no  related  verb  which  shows  the  root,  or  because 
the  suffix,  if  there  is  one,  has  no  definable  meaning 
which  enables  us  to  associate  the  word  with  others  of  a 
like  ending.  Such  are,  e.  g.  3^ag,  day  ;  gcbcr,  feather  ; 
^au^,  house  ;  Sufen,  hosom  ;  SBaffer,  water. 

1.  Such  nouns  must  count,  for  the  student  of  modem  German,  as 
primitive  words,  tho  many  of  them  can  be  explained  by  the  help  of 
comparatiye  philology.  Thus  2^ag  probably  comes  from  a  root  mean- 
ing to  hum :  the  *  day '  was  the  warm  part  of  the  f  our-and-twenty  hours. 
Again  §eber  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  fly,  plus  an  instrumental 
imffix :  it  meant  means  of  flying.    But  the  syllable  ^^eb  is  meaning- 
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less  in  modem  German,  as  is  also  the  suffix  er  applied  to  it,  tho  there 
are  other  words  in  abundance  in  which  er  has  a  definable  meaning; 
e.  g.  fatter,  holder,  from  the  root  of  fatten,  hold.  Hence  we  may  call 
%ehtv  a  primitive  word,  and  ^Iter  a  derivative,  tho  both  are  in  reality 
derivatives. 

386.  Derivation  by  Ablaut.  Many  noans  are  derived 
from  strong  verbal  roots  without  the  aid  of  a  suffix.  The 
root  may  appear  as  in  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  or  in  some 
other  ablaut-variation ;  e.  g.  gaU,  fall,  from  fallen ;  S5ifc 
bite,  from  bei^en ;  ®d)u%  shot,  from  fd^ie^en ;  3oQ,  toll,  from 
jatiten.  The  great  mass  of  such  derivatives  are  masculine 
(cf.  §  234,  1,  a). 

387.  Derivation  by  Suffix.  The  great  majority  of  nouns 
are  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  suffix.  Some  of  the  suffixes 
are  applied  to  a  verbal  root  (usually,  but  not  always,  in 
the  form  shown  by  the  infinitive),  others  to  a  verbal  stem 
or  to  the  stem  of  a  noun  or  adjective.  The  following 
alphabetical  list  contains  those  which  are  most  important, 
i.  e.  those  which  are  now  felt,  more  or  less  distinctly,  as 
suffixes,  and  form  derivatives  that  have  a  definite  and 
easily  discernible  relation  to  the  primitive  base.  Those 
suffixes  that  contain  a  front  vowel  (c,  t)  are  apt -to  cause 
umlaut,  but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

1.  dfltn  and  ItiUf  the  former  cognate  with  kin  in  lambkin,  are  ap- 
plied to  nouns  to  form  diminutives  ;  e.  g.  9&umc^en,  little  tree;  9t5^ 
(ein,  little  rose.  Often  there  is  an  implication  of  familiarity  or  endear- 
ment ;  e.  g.  SWilttcrd^en,  little  mother,  mama ;  (SuSd^cn,  -Stme.  Both 
suffixes  usually  cause  umlaut.  Of  the  two  the  North  German  ^tn  is  the 
living  suffix  and  prevails  in  the  language  of  every-day  life,  while  the 
South  German  (ein  is  more  literary ;  cf.  9lo«d^cn  and  9lo«lein,  ©lumpen 
and  53(ilmlcln.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  a  stereotyi)ed  difference  of 
meaning ;  e.  g.  graulein,  yofwng  lady,  Miss,  but  $yratti&<n.  little  w\fe. 

2.  ^e,  attached  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  thing  done,  or  a  con- 
crete manifestation  of  the  action ;  e.  g.  ^itrbe,  burden,  from  4>axtn, 
bear;  grcube, joy,  from  frcucn, rejoice;  ®tmalht, painting/,  from  malen, 
paint;  ©cliibbe,  vow,  from  gdoben,  vow;  ^icxht,  ornament, from jieretif 
adorn. 
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8.  (S  18  a  very  common  suffix :  (1)  Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  forms 
a  multitUide  of  f  eminines,  which  denote  the  action  or  its  concrete  effect, 
less  often  that  which  performs  the  action  ;  e.  g.  Siige,  falsehood,  from 
lugtn,  lie;  I'age,  situation,  from  \itQtn,lie;  @abe,  gift,  from  geben; 
©prad^e,  language,  from  fpred^cn ;  gltege,^y,  from  fllcgcn ;  @d^Iange, 
wrpenl,  from  fd^Ungen,  wind,  A  few  masculines  denote  persons ;  e.  g. 
Sote,  messenger,  from  bieten,  &id.  (2)  Attached  to  ad|ec^£ea_(9'lways 
with  umlaut,  if  possible)^  it  forms  ahstrar^B ;  e.  g.  Sr5ge,  greatness, 
from  grog ;  Sangc,  2e7i^tA,  from  lang  ;  ^flrge,  &rer%,  from  furg, 

4.  (£i',  etei'*  (St  is  of  foreign  origin,  Lat.  ia,  Fr.  ie,  and  is  always 
accented.  It  is  appended  both  to  nominal  and  to  verbal  stems  to  form 
noons  of  action  and  of  place  ;  e.  g.  ^eud^elet^  hypocrisy,  from  l^eud^eln, 
feign;  Wiiti,  abbey,  from  W>t,  aJtfboL  Ab  it  was  often  used  after  er, 
the  suffix  came  to  be  felt  as  erei,  and  the  latter  is  now  much  more  com- 
mon than  the  simple  ei.  (Sr  ei  forms  nouns  of  action ,  as  SJ^alerei,  painting, 
from  malen ;  of  place,  as  ©ocferei,  bakery,  from  badfcn  ;  of  condition, 
as  ©Kaoeret,  slavery,  from  ^tiat>e ;  rarely  also  collectives,  as  'Sttittxti, 
cavalry,  from  ^tittx.  It  often  implies  contempt,  as  in  ^pteleret,  ^in« 
berei,  child's  play  ;  3ttrtflerel,  pettifoggery,  from  3urljl. 

5.  &,  applied  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  instrument ;  e.  g.  ^H^ti, ' 
rein,  from  jle^en,  draw;  ^Ungcl,  bell,  from  fllngcn,  ring;  ^thti,  lever, 
from  f^tbtn,  lift.    In  South-German  dialect  el  forms  diminutives  and 
familiar  nicknames ;  e.  g.  SDlcibel,  girl,  instead  of  SDl^ibd^en ;  ^tpptX, 
nickname  of  Sofep^. 

6.  (Jh,  Itt,  ntt,  @r  applied  to  verbal  roots  denotes  the  agent ;  e.  g. 
@e^er,  seer,  from  fc^cn ;  3Sgcr,  hunter,  from  jagcn.  It  may  also  denote 
the  instrument ;  e.  g.  ^c^Idger,  sword,  from  fd^lagen ;  ^o^rer,  gimlet, 
from  bo^ren.  Attached  to  noun-stems  it  denotes  a  resident  or  a  func- 
tionary; e.  g.  ©ilrgcr,  citizen,  from  SBurg,  castle;  53crtincr,  resident  of 
Berlin;  S3og (cr, /ototer,  from  35ogcl;  (^'aximx,  gardener,  from  ©arteu. 
The  use  of  the  suffix  er  after  nouns  in  e(  and  en  (as  in  the  last  two 
examples)  gave  rise  to  the  two  new  suffixes  Icr  and  ncr,  which  were 
then  appended  to  nouns  not  ending  in  el  or  en  ;  as  ^ilnfi(er,  artist,  from 
Sbxn%  art;  ^eUner,  waiter,  from  teller,  ceUar, 

7.  $eit,  feit*  ^tXi,  cognate  with  hood,  in  falsehood,  and  head  in 
the  archaic  drowsiJktiid,=^  drov^sin^ess,  was  once  an  independent  word, 
meaning  mann^,  person.  It  forms  abstracts  from  adjectives,  and 
collectives  from  nouns ;  e.  g.  greil^eit,  freedom,  from  frei ;  ©d^on^elt, 
beauty,  from  V$5n ;  SJ^enfd^^eit,  mankind,  from  3Renf(i^ ;  CE^riften^ett, 
Qiristendom.  from  (£^rifi.  As  appended  to  adjectives  in  ig,  it  took, 
by  phonetic  dissimilation,  the  form  fett ;  e.  g.  (Sedgl^eit,  blessedness, 
from  {elig,  became  ®eUg!ett.  The  new  suffix  feit  was  then  appended 
Singularly  to  adjectives  in  bar,  ig  and  fanf ;  e.  g.  ^xtnbi^Uit,  joyfulness, 
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from  freubtg  ;  g^^M^^^tbarfelt,  fruitfidness,  from  frud^tbar ;  8angfara!elt, 
$loume88j  from  langfam ;  ^x^lid^Uit,  joyoumeaa,  from  frS^Iic^,  joyoui. 

8.  34^  forms  from  verbal  roots  a  few  nomis  that  denote  the  col- 
lectiye  result  of  the  actton ;  e.  g.  ^e^rid^t,  sweepings,  from  te^ren, 
sweep;  @piilt(^t,  vxuhings,  from  fpii(eiu 

9*  3ttf  cognate  with  en  in  vixen,  earlier  fyxen,  1.  e.  she-foz,  foims 
feminines that  correspond  to  masculines;  e.g.  SdlDin,  Uoness;  ^oni^ 
gin,  gueen;  giirfltn,  princeM. 

10.  Sing,  cognate  with  ling,  in  sapling,  youngling,  is  attached  to 
adjectives,  to  denote  one  who  possesses  or  exemplifies  the  quality ;  e.g. 
grembling,  stranger,  from  fremb  ;  SiingltttA,  young  'man,  from  JHtig ; 
(SrfiUng,  firstling.  Applied  to  nouns  it  denotes  connection,  oiigin ; 
e.  g.  ^ofling,  courtier,  from  $of ;  ©progling,  scion,  from  @pn)§. 
Applied  to  verbal  roots  it  denotes  the  agent  or  the  object ;  e.  g.  fib* 
fSmmling,  descendant,  from  abtommen;  ginbling,  foundling,  from 
finbeiu  In  several  words  its  meaning  is  uncertain  and  not  distinctly 
felt ;  e.  g.  ©perUng,  sparrow  (cf .  Eng.  starling) ;  gnl^Ung,  Sprm^ 
from  frii^ ;  ©d^metterling,  butterfly- 

11.  92ii9,  earlier  spelling  titg,  wx%  cognate  with  Tiess  in  goodness,  is 
applied  to  adjectives  to  denote  a  concrete  manifestation  of  the  quality ; 
e.  g.  ^i(bnid,  wilderness,  from  milb ;  gciuhtid,  rottenness,  from  fauL 
Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  denotes  the  action,  its  concrete  effect,  or 
the  place  where  it  is  performed  ;  e.  g.  ^enntnid,  the  act  of  kTwwing,  or 
knowledge,  from  fennen ;  ©etrilbnl«,  eviction,  from  betriiben ;  ©cfang* 
nl«,  prison,  from  fangcn. 

12.  @al,  attached  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  thing  done  or  a  con- 
crete manifestation  of  the  action ;  e.  g.  ©d^icffol,  fate,  from  fc^ideit; 
send;  XxVLb^al,  trouble,  from  trflbcn;  2ah\al,  rrfreshment,  fromtobciu 
^e\,  with  weaker  accent,  is  another  form  of  the  same  suffix ;  e.  g. 
^at\ei,  riddle,  from  raten,  guess;  Uberbteibfet,  remnant,  from  iiber- 
blctben. 

13.  ScJ^aft,  cognate  with  ship  in  friendship,  was  once  an  indepen- 
dent word  meaning  character,  being.  It  is  attached  to  nouns  to  form 
abstracts  and  collectives ;  e.  g.  f^etnbfd^aft,  enmity,  from  getnb ;  SDf^ann* 
fd^aft,  crew,  from  SKann ;  ^errfd^aft,  dominion,  from  ^err ;  ^otfc^aft, 
message,  from  $ote. 

14.  %utn,  cognate  with  dam  in  kingdom,  was  once  an  independent 
word  meaning .  stotus,  condition.  It  is  applied  to  nouns  to  denote 
estate,  province,  sphere,  and  to  adjectives  to  denote  a  concrete  mani- 
festation of  the  quality ;  e.  g.  ^iirgertum,  citizenship,  from  ^rger; 
Bflrpentum,  principality,  from  gilrfl;  Stttcrtum,  aritiquity,  from  8Ut«t; 
di^tntum,  property,  from  tlitn,  own;  ^\\\^i\m,  sanctuary,  haiiUimj 
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from  l^Uig.  Obsenre  that  it  does  not  form  collectives  sus  in  Eng. ;  e.  g. 
S^rifientunt,  Chrisbianityj  but  (SE^rifienl^ett,  Christendom,  It  is  rarely 
attached  to  verbal  roots,  as  in  SBad^dtunt,  growth^  from  koad^fen. 

15.  ttttg,  cognate  with  mg  in  ending,  forms  from  verbal  roots  nouns 
that  denote  the  action  or  its  effect;  e.g.  ^antung,  toarningy  froln 
toamen;  gaffung,  /orm,  version,  from  faffcn;  SWcinung,  opinion,  from 
meinen.  It  is  rarely  attached  to  adjectives,  as  in  gefiung,  fortress^ 
from  fejt 

388.  Derivation  by  Prefix.  Not  a  few  noans  are  formed 
with  the  aid  of  a  prefix.  The  word  *  prefix,'  as  here  em- 
ployed, does  not  include  prepositions,  adverbs  and  other 
parts  of  speech,  that  have  an  independent  existence.  Such 
cases  as,  e.  g.  ?(nteil,  share,  and  ^Jftrtoort,  pronoun^  come 
under  the  head  of  composition.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  many  nouns  which  seem  to  come  from  a  noun  pre- 
ceded by  an  inseparable  prefix  (be,  cnt,  cr,  gc,  Da*,  jer)  are 
in  reality  from  verbs ;  thus  SBeftaitb,  constitution,  is  not 
from  be  +©tanb,  but  from  beftel^en ;  SSetfaK,  decayy  not  from 
t)er  +  5^11,  but  from  t)erfallen.  The  true  prefixes,  as  thus 
limited,  are  few  in  number  and,  excepting  ge,  all  accented. 

The  more  important  of  them  are  as  follows : 

\ 

1.  9^ttt,  identical  with  Eng.  after  forms  a  few  nouns  denoting 

something  secondary,  efpurious,  false ;  e.  g.  9(fterbi(b,  loeak  imitation, 
from  ©lib;  Slftergott,  false  god,  from  @ott ;  ^tfterrebe,  calumny,  from 
dleht;  %\tettotU,  posterity,  from  SBelt. 

2.  9M,  the  same  as  the  unaccented  ent,  tmp,  in  verbal  compounds, 
appears  in  9(ntU(,  face,  and  ^ntlDort,  answer.  Its  original  meaning  is 
over  against. 

8.JSr^  Eng.  arch,  from  Gk.  j£}^-meB;na chi^,  foremost ;  e.  g.  @rj* 
tn^ti,  archangel ;  (grjbSfewld^t,  arc^ciZZain;  @r jbummf o^f, /ooZ  o//oote. 

4.  iBt,  originally  meaning  ifiitUs  prefixed  to  noun-stems  to  form 
collectives,  and  nouns  denoting  joint  action,  association;  e.  g.  &ttoUtt, 
mass  of  clouds,  from  SBoWe,  cloud ;  ©ewfiffer,  waters,  from  SBaffei?; 
®<fS^rte,  comrade,  feUow-traveler,  from  ^aljxt,  journey ;  ®e\tSi{t),  coin- 
panion  (originally  room-mate,  from  (BaaXf  room) ;  ©efpicle,  playmate, 
from  @pleL  Prefixed  to  verbal  roots,  it  forms  nouns  which  denote 
the  action  itself  or  its  concrete  effect ;  e.  g.  ©ebdill,  roaring,  from 
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(rfillen ;  ®erebe,  taUc^  from  reben;  ©efd^enl,  present,  from  fd^enf^n;  ®e« 
Bdube,  huUding,  from  bauen.  Both  classes  of  derivatives  are  apt  to 
have  the  sofiix  t,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  are  neuter. 

5.  Vli|,  cognate  with  Eng.  mis  in  mistaJce,  means  torong,  amiss; 
e.g.  SRigbraud^,  misuse,  abtise,  from  8raud^,  iise;  SDltggeburt,  movr 
atrosUy,  from  ©eburt;  9)>{igmut,  iU-humor,  from  ST^ut. 

6.  ttn,  cognate  with  un  in  untrue,  is  a  negative  prefix,  which  besides 
being  prefixed  to  adjectives,  as  in  Eng.,  is  freely  used  before  nouns  to 
reverse  their  meaning,  or  to  denote  something  prodigious ;  e.  g.  Uii« 
ntenfd^,  monster,  from  9)lenf(^ ;  Unbing,  absurdity,  chimera,  from  !3)ing; 
Ungal^I,  countless  number,  from  3ct^( ;  Untnaffe,  prodigious  mass,  from 
SRaffe. 

7.  Ux,  cognate  with  or  in  ordeal,  ultimately  also  with  out,  means 
primitive,  original,  very  ancient;  e.g.  \Xxmtn\6), primeval  m^n;  Ur» 
fprad^e,  original  kunguage;  Urquett,  original  source;  Ura^n^err,  remote 
ancestor;  Urgrogmutter,  grea;t-greal-grandmother. 
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889.  Primitive  Adjectives.  A  large  number  of  adjec- 
tives, the  most  of  them  monosyllabic,  must  count  as 
primitive  words ;  e.g.  alt,  old ;  gut,  good;  reid^,  rich ;  b6fe, 
base;  citcl,  vain, 

1.  Speaking  generally,  the  monosyllabic  adjectives  are  really  de- 
rived, like  the  nouns,  from  verbal  roots,  and  had  originally  a  forma- 
tive suffix ;  thus  alt  goes  back  to  an  ideal  form  al-dd,  in  which  da  is  a 
I>articipial  suffix  and  al  a  root  meaning  to  grow  (cognate  with  Lat 
al-o,  nourish) ;  so  that  alt  meant  originally  grown  up.  But  there  is 
no  root  al  in  German,  and  t  is  not  felt  as  a  suffix ;  hence  the  word  is 
to  be  regarded  as  primitive.  There  are,  however,  a  few  monosyl- 
labic adjectives  which  are  formed  by  ablaut  from  verbal  roots  that 
do  exist  in  modem  German  ;  e.  g.  hvadf,  fallow,  from  breci^en,  break; 
glatt,  smooth,  from  gleiten,  slip, 

2.  In  many  cases  the  old  formative  suffix  has  left  traces  of  itself  in 
the  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel,  or  in  a  final  t,  or  both.  Thus  jc^on, 
beautiful,  was  once  sconi,  and  the  i  caused  umlaut  before  it  disap- 
peared.   So  b5{e  is  from  an  older  bosi,  the  suffix  i  remaining  as  e. 

390.  Adjectival  Suffixes.  Most  adjectives  are  formed 
bj  means  of  a  suffix.    The  term  <  suffix '  does  not  embrace 
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independent  words  whicli  appear  ics  the  final  element  of 
a  compound  and  preserve  their  own  proper  meaning; 
e.  g.  t)on,/w//,  in  \6)mtvi'ooUf  painful ;  xd6)  in  gebanfcnrcid^, 
rich  in  thought,  thoughtfuL  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
properly  include  endings  such  as  -artig,  -ma^ig,  -felig, 
which,  as  suffixes,  are  not  identical  with  the  adjectives 
artig,  mafeig,  felig.  The  most  important  of  the  adjective- 
forming  suffixes  are,  then,  as  follows : 

1.  9(rtig,  a  derivative  of  %xi,  kind,  manner^  forms  adjectives  of 
manner  from  noons  and  adjectives  ;  e.  g.  blt^artig,  lightning-like,  from 
©life;  ^unbartig,  dog4ike,  from  ^unb ;  gro§arttg,  grand,  from  grog  ; 
frentbartig,  strange,  from  fretnb.  Notice  also  berartig,  of  tJiat  kind, 
from  the  adverbial  gen.  ber  ^rt. 

2.  S5ar,  from  the  root  of  -barcn,  bear,,  is  attached  to  verbal  roots, 
sometime  also  to  nouns,  and  very  rarely  to  adjectives.  Its  Eng. 
equivalent  is  generally,  tho  with  some  exceptions,  an  adjective  in 
able,  ible;  e.g.  bienftbar,  serviceable,  from  2)ienfl;  fd^lffbar  navigable^ 
from  @4iff;  mannhav,  marriageable,  from  Tlann ;  f urt^tbar, /car/uZ, 
terrible,  from  gurd^t ;  bcnfbar,  thinkable,  from  benfen;  ^ottbar,  tenable, 
from  ^alten;  U^hat,  readable,  legible,  from  (efen;  offenbar,  evident, 
from  often. 

3.  dhi,  etn«  @n,  cognate  v^ith  en  in  wooden,  forms  adjectives  of 
material  from  nouns ;  e.  g.  gotbett,  golden ;  (ebem,  leathern,  from  Seber, 
Its  use  after  nouns  in  er,  as  in  lebern,  gave  rise  to  the  new  suffix  em, 
which  is  of  very  common  occurrence  ;  e.  g.  bletem,  leaden,  from  ©lei; 
^5lgeni,  wooden,  from  ^olg ;  fla^tcrn,  of  steel,  from  @to^L 

4.  dr  forms  indeclinable  adjectives  from  names  of  cities ;  e.  g.  ber 
ifolner  SDom,  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  These  adjectives  are  stereotyped 
genitives  plural,  but  are  no  longer  felt  as  genitives.  Some  authorities 
insist  that  one  should  not  say  eiti  S^ereln  Setpjlger  Sel^rer  for  an  associ- 
ation of  Leipzig  teachers,  but  cin  35ercln  Don  Selpgtger  Se^rem  (§  247,2). 
But  the  former  locution  is  very  common. 

5.  Qtiitx  forms,  from  numerals,  indeclinable  adjectives  denoting 
the  number  of  kinds ;  e.  g.  etnerlel,  of  one  kind ;  mand^erlel,  of  many 
kinds.  In  their  origin  these  words  are  adverbial  genitives  of  an  old 
f em.  noun  ?ete,  meaning  manner,  way, 

6.  gfad^  forms  multiplicative  adjectives  from  numerals.  It  corre* 
sponds  to  Eng./oW;  e.  g.  bretfac^,  thre^old;  \>it\\a<ij,  manifold. 
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7-  SfttlHg,  fft(ti0r  ^  deriyatiye  of  gatt,  /old,  forms  multiplicatiye 
adjectives  from  numerals ;  e.  g.  bretfaltig,  or  bretfSItig,  tkre^old^  triple; 
mannigfalttg  (or  -ffiltig),  manifold. 

8.  4^llft,  in  its  origin  a  pple.  of  f^dhtn,  meaning  had,  possessed 
found,  is  attached  to  nouns,  rarely  to  verbal  roots,  and  still  more 
rarely  to  adjectives.  It  melons  partaking  of  the  naiure  of;  e.  g.  ftm* 
ben^aft,  boyish,  from  Stndbt;  fdjalfl^aft,  roguish,  from  ^d^att;  fe^Icr^afc 
erroneous,  from  J^el^Ier;  fpag^aft,  jocose,  from  ^pa^;  bod^aft,  moZtcums, 
from  bdfe  (earlier  bos-i);  franl^aft,  sickly,  morbid,  from  frant;  feg^ft, 
koo^n^aft,  resident,  from  pjtn  and  iDol^neiu 

9.  34t  forms  from  nouns  a  few  adjectives  of  quality  ;  e.  g.  tbric^t, 
foolish,  from  Xov;  nebeltd^t,  cloudy,  from  9{ebel;  SUc^t,  oily,  from  £)L 

10.  3g,  cognate  with  ^  in  mUkyt  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  saf- 
fixes,  being  attached  to  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  sometimes  to 
verbal  roots.  Its  force  is  that  of  the  Eng.  suffixes  y,ful,  ous;  e.  g. 
blutig,  bloody,  from  8Iut;  freubig,  Joyfid,  from  greube;  etnig,  unU^ 
from  eln;  toa^r^aftlg,  true,  from  loa^r^aft;  ^cutig,  of  to-day,  frovi  ^eut<; 
batnalig;  of  that  time,  from  bamal9;  giiUig,  valid,  from  gelten. 

11.  3f<^f  ^  cognate  with  ish  in  boyish,  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way  ;  e.  g.  linbifc^,  childish  (with  depreciatory  meaning  as  compared 
with  !inbU4,  childlike);  totibi\di,  toomanish  (but  meibltd^,  womanJy, 
feminine).  It  is  the  preferred  suffix  to  form  adjectives  from  proper 
names  and  foreign  words ;  e.  g.  romifd^,  Rommi  (as  well  as  Bomish); 
ameritenifc^,  American;  hat^txi^d),  Bavarian;  (oglfd^,  logicai;  p^ttojo* 
P^\^f  philosophical.  A  proper  adjective  in  ifd^  often  takes  the  place 
of  a  limiting  gen. ;  e.  g.  bie  Seffing^fc^e  Xfitovit,  the  theory  of  Lessing. 

12.  £idi,  cognate  with  ly  in  friendly,  is  the  most  common  of  the 
adjectival  suffixes.  Attached  to  nouns  it  corresponds  in  the  main  to 
Eng.  ly,  ous,ful;  e.  g.  g5ttU(^,  podZy,  divine,  from  @ott;  tfiglic^,  dai/y, 
from  ^ag;  gefci^rltc^,  dangerous,  from  ©efa^r;  fc^abUc^,  harmful,  from 
(^d^abe*  After  verbal  roots  its  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  bar;  e.  g. 
IcibUd^;  tolerable,  from  (ciben;  tu(n)Ut^,  feasible,  from  tun;  moglH, 
possible,  from  mbgen.  Derivatives  in  Ud^  and  bar  are  sometimes 
formed  from  the  same  root  with  hardly  perceptible  difference  of  mean- 
ing; ©'g'  grcifbar  and  gretflid^,  that  can  be  grasped,  from  grcifcn. 
More  often  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning,  bar  having  a  more  dis- 
tinctly passive  force;  e.g.  au9fti^rbar,  practic(Me;  auSfiil^rUd^, com- 
plete; unbenfbar,  unthinkable^  unbenfti(i^,  immemorial.  Attached  to 
adjectives  Ud^  usually  has  weakening  force  ;  e.  g.  giltUd^,  kindly,  from 
gut;  reinUd^;  cleanly ^  from  rein;  fii§U(^,  sweetish,  from  fiig.  Si(i^  forms 
a  few  derivatives  that  are  used  only  as  adverbs  (e.  g.  freiltc^,  $  873^  1), 
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but  it  has  neyer  become,  like  Eng.  ly,  a  tme  adverbial  sofi&x.  Adjec- 
tiyesin  iglid^,  e.g.,  toonntgUc^,  rapturous^  from  ^onne,  iDonnig,  be- 
long now  to  stately  diction  and  are  becoming  quaint. 

13.  £01$  is  cognate  with  Zess  in  endless  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
^^y ;  6.  g.  grunblod,  grouiiMess ;  freublod,  joyless.  As  independent 
word  it  means /ree/rom,  rid  of, 

14.  9)^S§ig,  a  derivatiye  of  SDlag,  maimer^  forms  adjectives  of  man- 
ner from  nouns;  e.g.  regetmagig,  regtUar,  from  9{egel,  nUe;  Dolf^ma* 
6ig,  poptUar,  from  S3oIf, 

15.  ©out,  cognate  with  some  in  Umesome,  is  attached  to  nouns, 
adjectives  and  verbal  roots.  After  nouns  it  has  the  force  of  Eng. 
-some ;  e.  g.  furd^tfam,  fearsome^  timid  (with  active  meaning  in  con- 
trast with  furd^tbar,  fearful),  from  gurc^t;  mfll^fam,  toilsome,  from 
9)2ii^e;  Iftetlfom,  wlvolesome,  from  ^eiL  To  adjectives  it  gives  a  modi- 
fied meaning  which  is  not  definable  in  general  terms;  e.  g.  langfant, 
slow,  from  lang,  long;  einfom,  solitary,  lonesome,  from  ein,  one;  n)od^« 
font,  xdgHanJb,  from  tt)ad^,  awake.  Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  forms 
verbals  with  passive,  less  often  with  active,  meaning;  e.  g.  lenffant, 
tractable,  from  (en!en;  h\t%\(xmffietible,  from  btegen;  f d^meigf am,  siZen^, 
from  fd^njcigen;  aufmcrf|am,  attentive,  from  oufmerferu 

16.  <3e(ig,  derived  from  the  noun-suffix  fa(  in  such  words  as  trflb* 
fclig,  sad,  from  2^nibfa(,  forms  adjectives  of  manner,  quality,  char- 
acter; e.  g.  faumfclig,  dilatory,  from  ©aumfal;  mill^fclig,  toilsome,  from 
S^tiil^faL  In  other  cases  the  ending  feltg  is  the  adjective  fe(ig,  happy, 
e.  g.  gottfeltg,  godly,  happy  in  God.  In  gliicffeltg,  happy,  from  obsolete 
@lu(ffa(,  the  independent  felig  is  now  felt. 

391.  Adjectival  Prefixes.  These  are  in  general  the  same 
as  the  noun-forming  prefixes  mentioned  in  §  388.    Thus : 

1*  (St^,  always  accented,  forms  absolute  superlatives,  mostly  with 
a  humorous  tinge;  e.  g.  erjfaul  =  augerfi  fau(,  extremely  lazy, 

2.  ®t,  besides  forming  several  adjectives  that  must  count  as  prim- 
itive words,  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  verbal  roots  with  a  force 
which  is  not  now  distinctly  felt  and  can  hardly  be  defined  in  general 
terms  (cf.  §396,  4);  e.g.  gcnug,  enough;  genau,  exax:t;  gcred^t,  right- 
eous, from  red^t;  Qttt(U,  faithful,  from  treu;  gcfc^cit,  clever,  from  fd^ei* 
ben;  gemfig,  conformable,  from  mcffcn;  gcncl^m,  acceptable,  from  ne^mcn. 

d.  UUf  as  negative  prefix,  is  cognate  with  Eng.  un,  and  is  used  in 
much  the  same  way,  except  that  its  accent  is  variable.  If  the  basic 
adjective  is  not  derived  from  a  verbal  root,  un  usually  has  the  chief 
stress;  e.g.  n'nxvLfii^,  uneasy ;  u'nric^tig,  incorrect;  u'nfruti^tbar;  un^ 
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fruitful..  Notice,  however,  such  exceptions  as  une'nbUd^,  ivfirUte;  vm* 
ge^eu'er,  uncanny ,  prodigious.  The  same  principle  holds  if  the  basic 
adjective  is  derived  from  a  verbal  root,  but  is  not  a  verbal  in  bar,  U(^, 
or  fam ;  e.g.  u'nerl^brt,  unheard  of ;  u'nan^tntf^m,  unpleasant;  u'ube* 
quern,  uncomfortable.  Verbals  in  bar,  (tt^  and  fam  generally  accent 
the  root-syllable  ;  e.  g.  unbe'nfbar,  unthinkable ;  unglau'bltc^,  incredible; 
unbie'gfam,  ir^fiextble.  But  in  some  of  this  last  class  the  accent  is  un- 
settled ;  e.  g.  u'nt)crgei^tt(^,  or  unuerjci'^Ud^,  unpardonable.  Observe 
finally  that  utt  may  form  negatives  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
positive ;  e.  g.  unfa'gUd^,  unspeakable;  u'noer^offt,  unhoped-for. 

4.  ttr,  always  accented,  has  the  same  force  as  in  nouns  ;  e.  g.  uralt, 
very  ancient. 

THE  DERIVATION  OF  VERBS 

392.  Primitive  Verbs.  All  verbs  that  are  derived  di- 
rectly from  a  monosyllabic  root,  with  no  other  suffix  than 
the  usual  en  of  the  infinitive,  must  count  as  primitive 
words.  Such  are  all  of  the  strong  verbs  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  older  weak  verbs ;  e.  g.  I^aben,  have;  i)olm,  fetch; 
rcben,  talk. 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  modem  en  of  the  inf.  repre- 
sents several  different  suffixes  of  the  older  language.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  these  was  the  syllable  Jan,  which  has  caused  umlaut  in  some 
stems  that,  under  the  above  definition,  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
primitive  \  e.g.  i)'6xtn,  hear,  goes  back  to  an  earlier  *hor-jan, 

393.  Derivation  by  Umlaut.  Many  verbs  are  derived 
by  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel  from  verbal  roots,  nouns  and 
adjectives.  The  umlaut  is  due  to  the  old  suffix /a,  and  is 
not  always  marked  by  the  modem  sign  of  umlaut.  Thus 
we  have: 

1.  A  number  of  factitive  verbs  from  strong  roots,  but 
with  the  root-vowel  of  the  preterit,  less  often  that  of  the 
infinitive;  e.g.  trcinfen,  make  drink^  water j  cognate  with 
drench^  from  trinf en ;  fiil^ren,  make  go,  leady  from  fasten ; 
hjenben,  make  turn,  from  hJinben  ;  legen,  make  lie,  lay,  from 
liegen ;  fe^en,  make  sit,  set,  from  fi^en ;  fatten,  make  faU, 
fell,  from  fatten. 
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a.  In  a  few  such  factitives  there  is  change  of  the  final  consonant ; 
e.  g.  d^en,  make  eat,  etch,  from  effen ;  fc^ni^en,  carve,  from  fc^netben ; 
betgen,  Tnacerate,  from  beigett,  bUe  ;  S6)mi3idtn,  adorn,  from  fc^mtegen,  lie 
smooth.  The  same  mode  of  formation  appears  in  the  weak  verb  totdtn 
awake  (transitive),  from  madden,  be  awaJce, 

2.  Numerous  deriyatives  from  nouns  and  adjectives,  the 
umlaut  being  due  to  analogy,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  basic 
word  has  it ;  e.  g.  fiird^ten,  fear,  from  g^urd^t ;  VX^tn,  kiss, 
from  Jlu^  ;  griinben,  found,  from  ®runb  ;  baumen,  rear,  from 
Saum  ;  fd^todrjen,  blacken,  from  fd^toarj ;  bffnen,  open,  from 
offen  ;  griinen,  be  green,  from  grixn. 

394.  Denominatives  without  Umlaut.  A  yerb  formed 
from  a  noun  or  adjective  is  called  a  'denominative.'  Many 
such  of  late  origin  are  formed  without  umlaut  by  simply 
adding  en.  They  are  mostly  intransitive.  Examples : 
^aufen,  dwell,  from  §au^;  tourjein,  be  rooted,  from  SBurjcI; 
lonbcn,  land,  from  Sanb ;  attern,  age,  from  filter ;  franJcn, 
he  HI  (cf .  !ran!en,  grieve)  ;  erftarten,  grow  strong  (cf .  ftarfen, 
strengthen). 

395.  Derivation  by  SuflSx,  The  verbal  suffixes  are 
appended  to  the  root,  thus  forming  a  new  stem  which 
then  receives  the  n  or  en  of  the  infinitive.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  d^  forms  a  very  few  intensives;  e.g.  ^ord^en,  hearken,  from 
l^oren;  f^nard^en,  snore,  from  fd^uarreit;  vUer  a  harsh  sound, 

2.  (51  forms  iteratives,  often  with  diminutive  or  derisive  force,  from 
verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives ;  e.  g.  tSnjetn,  caper,  from  tanjcn,  dance ; 
grflbein,  grub,  from  grabcu,  dig;  lat^cln,  smile,  from  ladjtn,  laugh; 
^ilfletn,  cov>gh  sligMy,  from  l^uflen,  cough;  Uebcin,  inake  love,  ^spoon,^ 
from  lieben;  l^anbeln,  act,  trade,  from  ^anb;  frcinlein,  be  sickly,  from 
hfanf. 

8.  (Sir  forms  iteratives  and  intensives,  often  with  causative  force; 
e.  g.  pjfitfd^ern,  spaUer,  from  platfc^en,  splash ;  glimntcrn,  glimmer,  from 
gllmmen,  shine ;  gSgern,  linger,  from  ^iti^tn,  draw ;  flaubem  or  jlSbcm, 
fiy  like  diLSt,  from  flauben.  In  several  verbs  of  this  formation  the 
root  is  onomatopoetic  and  does  not  appear  in  any  simpler  form;  e.  g. 
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fluflent,  whisper;  rfiufpent,  clear  the  throat.  Different  is  the  ent  of 
verbs  derived  from  adjectives  (perhaps  comparatives)  in  er;  e.  g.  \a\u 
htvn,  clean^  from  jauber;  t)etgrdgent,  enlarge^  from  gtdger. 

4.  3^r,  always  accented,  is  of  foreign  origin,  being  derived  from 
Fr.  tr,  t6r,  in  such  verbs  as  partir,  4tudier.  In  general  the  suffix  is 
attached  only  to  foreign  roots,  as  flubieren,  study;  regieren,  rvle;  eta6« 
lieren,  establish;  telegra)}^ieren,  telegraph.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
the  base  is  German ;  e.  g.  bud^flabieren,  spell,  from  !6u(]^{labe;  floljif' 
ten,  stryt,  from  flol).  Verbs  in  tereit  are  very  numerous,  an  immense 
number  of  them  having  been  coined  unnecessarily.  The  present  tend- 
ency, at  least  in  dignified  writing,  is  to  discard  those  for  which  there 
are  good  native  equivalents ;  e.  g.  to  use  griinben  or  einrid^ten  for 
ctablieren;  Srgent  for  ue^ieren;  aniflnbigen  for  annoncieren,  etc. 

6.  30f  ^  verbal  suffix,  is  simply  the  adjectival  suffix  ig  applied  at 
first  in  such  cases  as  eiuigeit,  unite,  from  einig,  or  magigen,  moderaU, 
from  mdgig,  and  then  extended  by  analogy  to  stems  that  have  no  ad- 
jective in  ig  ;  e.  g.  reinlgcn,  cleanse,  from  rein;  benac^rld^tigen,  inform, 
from  ^ad^xid^t;  enbigen,  end,  from  @nbe. 

6.  3tn  is  attached  to  several  pronouns  and  onomatopoetic  roots. 
The  verbs  in  ^eu  mean  to  utter  the  word  or  sound  denoted  by  the  base; 
e.  g.  bui^en,  address  with  bu;  i^r^eit,  address  with  i^x;  5(^gen,  groan,  say 
ad^;  \tu\itn,  sigh ;  \d(ludiitn,  sob. 

396.  Derivation  by  Prefix.  The  unaccented  insepa- 
rable prefixes  are  briefly  treated  in  Part  I,  §  208.  Tie 
account  there  given  is  amplified  in  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

1.  J3tf  i.  e.  bei  weakened  by  loss  of  stress,  is  thought  to  have  meant 
originally  by,  around,  on  aU  sides,  as  in  befc^neiben,  cut  arouni^  trim, 
circumcise.  But  this  force  is  now  rarely  apparent.  Usually  when 
prefixed  to  a  verbal  root  be  has  intensive  or  perfective  force,  denoting 
thoroness  of  operation,  or  the  completed  effect  of  the  action  upon  an 
object ;  e.  g.  befragen,  ply  with  questions,  question,  from  fragen,  ask; 
befe^en,  look  aJt  car^uUy,  inspect,  from  fe^en;  begraben,  bury,  from 
grabeit,  dig;  befle^en,  withstand,  insist,  from  flel^eit;  bebenfen,  consider, 
from  benYen*  Often  the  difference  between  the  simple  verb  and  the 
compound  is  one  of  construction  rather  than  of  meaning  ;  e.  g.  befol* 
gen,/oWoio  (ace.),  from  folgen  (dat.);  beod^teit,  Jieed  (ace),  from  ac^ten, 
(gen.,  or  ace.  with  auf). 

a.  Prefixed  to  nouns  be  forms  verbs  that  mean  to  provide  wUh, 
bestow f  convert  into,  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  stem;  e.  g.  beman* 
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teln,  marUle,  from  3Raiitct;  bcelnfluffen,  ir^/lwence,  from  (SinffuB;  befrcun* 
ben,  b^iendj  from  greunb.  Some  of  these  derivates  have  the  suffix  ex, 
others  ig;  e.g.  begcijlern,  tTwpire,  from  ©eifl;  het)'6ittxn,  people^  from 
3JoIf;  beenbigen,  terminate,  from  @nbe;  bel^crgigen,  encourage,  from  ^erj. 
A  few  derivates  in  he,  from  nouns,  occur  only  in  the  perf.  ppl.;  e.  g.  be* 
wad^bart,  neighboring,  from  9^^ad^bar;  beja^rt,  afongr  in  year«,  from  Sci^r. 
&.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  be  forms  verbs  that  mean  to  invest  with, 
or  put  in  operation,  the  quality  denoted  by  the  stem;  e.  g.  befcUgcn, 
make  happy,  from  fetig;  befd^tgen,  make  capable,  authorize,  from  fdl)ig. 
The  stem  may  be  a  comparative;  e.  g.  berctc^em,  enrich,  from  rcic^er; 
beforbem,  further,  from  toorbcr. 

2.  (Snt,  weak  form  of  the  accented  ant,  in  ^ntn)ort,  meant  originally 
over  against,  in  return ;  cf .  entgetten,  re-pay,  re-quite.  As  prefixed  to 
verbal  roots  it  has  now  two  clearly  defined  uses.  First,  it  forms  in- 
ceptives  or  inchoatives  (denoting  the  beginning  of  an  action) ;  e.  g. 
entblil^en,  blossom,  come  to  bloom,  from  blfl^en;  entgilnben,  kindle,  from 
junben;  enttc^lafen,/aW  asleep,  from  jd^tafen.  Secondly,  it  denotes  sepa- 
ration or  removal,  involving  often  a  simple  undoing  or  reversal  of  the 
action  denoted  by  the  root;  e.  g.  entgel^cn,  escape,  from  geben;  entnel^=» 
men,  take  away,  borrow,  from  nel^men;  eutbecfen,  discover,  from  beden; 
entblnben,  unfasten,  deliver,  from  blnben. 

a.  Prefixed  to  nouns  it  has  privative  force;  e.  g.  entl^aupten,  behead, 
from  ^aupt;  entblattern,  deprive  of  leaves,  from  ©latter;  entjd^dbigen, 
indemnify,  from  @c^abe*  Before  adjectives  that  contain  already  the 
idea  of  aloofness,  separation,  it  has  simply  factitive  force;  e.  g.  ent« 
frcmben,  alienate,  from  fremb,  strange;  entbtbgen,  expose,  from  blog, 
hare;  cntaugcrn,  alienate,  from  finger,  ovlwdrd. 

b.  Aside  from  its  inchoative  and  privative  use,  ent  forms  a  number 
of  verbs  in  which  the  force  of  the  prefix  is  dimly  felt,  the  compound 
differing  but  slightly  perhaps  from  the  simple  verb;  e.  g.  entbieten, 
qffer,  from  bieten,  offer;  .entrlc^ten,  set  right,  discharge  (a  debt),  from 
rid^ten,  set  right;  entl^alten,  contain,  from  l^alten,  hx)ld, 

c.  The  three  verbs  emi|)fangen  (empfal^en),  empfe^Ien,  and  empfinben, 
contain  the  prefix  in  the  form  tmp,  ntf  having  become  mpf, 

3.  d^tf  the  same  as  the  accented  ur  in  UrqueE,  ultimately  also  cog- 
nate with  an9,  (rut,  meant  originally  out,  forth,  to  the  end.  According 
as  it  looks  to  the  beginning  or  the  end,  it  forms,  from  verbal  roots:  (1) 
Intransitive  inchoatives;  e.  g.  erflel^en,  stand  forth,  arise,  from  flcl^en; 
erbtillfen,  blossom,  from  blfll^en;  ^rwac^en,  awaken  (come  into  the  state  of 
wakefulness  denoted  by  the  durative  madden).  (2)  Transitive  perfect- 
ives,  denoting  attainment  of  a  goal ;  e.  g.  erbenfen,  think  out,  excogi- 
tate, from  benlen;  erjagen,  hunt  dovm,  capture  by  hunting;  erfal)ren, 
erieben,  experience  {reach  by  going,  or  living) ;  erbettein,  get  by  begging. 
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a.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  er  forms  inchoatives  and  factitives ;  e.  g. 
erfranfeit, /oZZ  iU;  erblinben,  become  blind;  ermuntent,  make  cheerfuli 
cheer  up ;  emcuern,  reneio ;  fid^  erbreiflen,  make  one's  self  bold,  presume. 
Cf .  also,  from  a  noon-stem,  ftd^  ermanneit,  make  one's  se{f  a  man,  nerw 
one''s  self. 

4.  (Stf  called  by  the  Grimm  Dictionary,  which  devotes  some  eight- 
een pages  to  it,  *  the  most  wonderful  word  of  our  language,^  meant 
originally  with,  together,  Cf.  §  388,  4.  It  is  possibly  cognate  with 
Lat.  cum^,  con-,  co-.  The  radical  meaning  is  still  dimly  felt  in  gertn» 
ncn,  run  together,  curdle,  and  gefricren,  cool  together,  freeze,  covrged. 
(Cf.  the  nouns  ©ebrilber,  brothers,  belonging  together  in  family  or 
firm;  ®ef fi^rte, /eMow-iraceZer,  etc.). 

a.  From  the  meaning  together  came  that  of  fitness,  appurtenance ; 
e.g.  Qt^ii^vtn,  belong  to ;  gcbfll^reii,  6^;  gcgicmen,  beseem. 

b.  Hence  also  the  perfective  force  of  ge  (cf.  Lat.  cor^io,  with 
facto);  e.g.  gctangeii,  arrive  at;  gcreld^en,  reach  to,  suffice;  gcraten, 
come  into;  genefen,  get  well;  getoinnen,  gain.  Out  of  this  meaning 
grew  its  use  as  sign  of  the  perf .  pple.  (§  326,  1). 

c.  In  a  few  verbs  ge  has  durative  force,  denoting  a  permanent  or 
persistent  condition ;  e.  g.  f\d^  gebarcn,  behave  one^s  self;  gcbcnfcn, 
think  of,  intend ;  gcrul^en,  please,  be  minded  (not  from  ru^cn,  but  from 
an  obsolete  root  cognate  with  reck) ;  gebarcn,  bear,  be  in  a  state  of 
bearing. 

d.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  force  of  ge  is  quite  indeterminate. 
Indeed  some  of  the  explansttions  given  above  may  be  classed  as  doubt- 
ful, and  in  no  case  is  the  force  of  ge  very  distinctly  felt  even  by  edu- 
cated speakers.    In  gtauben,  ®liid,  ®nabe,  it  appears  reduced  to  g. 

5.  SJer,  cognate  with /or  in  forgive,  at  first  meant /or^/^  away.  Like 
er  it  may  look  to  the  beginning  or  the  end,  and  forms,  accordingly : 
(1)  Verbs  that  denote  a  final  departure  or  removal  from  a  previous 
status ;  e.  g.  toerge^en,  pass  away ;  tjertrelben,  drive  out;  tterfenben, 
send  away,  despatch;  t)tv^it^tn,  pour  out,  spUl  (2)  Perf ectives  that 
denote  a  final  issue,  closing  up,  using  up,  or  wasting,  as  the  result  of 
the  action ;  e.  g.  tjerblil^cit,  go  out  of  bloom,  fade;  berbluten,  bleed  to 
death;  freffeit,  i.  e.  toereffen,  eat  up,  devour;  toerfd^mlnben,  vanish;  »cr» 
Qxaheu,  bury;  tterjtegetn,  «eai  wp ;  tytxhxand^tu,  use  up ;  t)et\pieitn,  loaste 
in  play. 

a.  Out  of  the  first  meaning  grows  that  which  simply  negatives  the 
meaning  of  the  basic  verb  (cf .  dispense  and  dis-unite) ;  e.  g.  toerbieten, 
forbid,  from  bleten,  cffer;  Dergcffeit,  forget,  from  obsolete  geffen,  jfrf; 
tjerfagen,  refuse* 
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6.  The  final  issue  being  often  conceived  as  wrong,  \>tx  comes  to 
mean  amiss,  wrongly,  in  excess,  too  long ;  e.  g.  toerfel^ren,  peinoert  {give 
a  wrong  turn),  from  fcl)reii,  turn;  toerfennen,  misjudge;  tjerffll^ren,  lead 
astray,  seduce;  t)erft|$en,  sit  too  long;  tjerfd^lafeit,  oversleep, 

c.  Prefixed  to  a  noon  or  adjective  t)er  has  factitive  force  ;  e.  g.  t>tv^ 
golben,  gild,  from  ®oIb;  t)er0dttern,  idolize,  from  @ott;  t)eremi0en,  eter- 
ndlize;  t)erlfin0ern,  make  longer,  from  langer. 

d.  In  some  cases  the  perfective  force  of  t)er  is  so  weakly  felt  that 
the  compound  hardly  differs  appreciably  from  the  simple  verb  ;  e.  g. 
Dcrmciben,  avoid,  and  tnciben;  tjerlcugnen,  deny,  and  (eugnen. 

6.  ^tt,  without  cognate  in  modem  English,  means  asunder,  apart, 
in  pieces;  e.g.  gcrrcifeen,  tear  in  pieces;  gertreteii,  crush  by  treading; 
SerfaHen,  fall  to  pieces. 
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397.  The  Pronouns.  Of  the  derivation  of  pronouns 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  personal  pronouns,  as*also 
the  simple  possessives  and  demonstratives,  are  primitive 
words  formed  from  pronominal  roots.  The  amplified  pos- 
sessive-stems metnig,  betntg,  etc.,  have  the  adjectival  suffix 
ig.  S)erfel6c  is  a  compound  of  ber  and  felb,  cognate  with 
self  J  which  was  sometimes  uninflected  in  older  German, 
but  is  now  always  inflected  with  the  sense  of  English  same, 

1.  Of  the  intensives  jelBcr,  jclbjl,  the  former  is  a  stereotyped  nom. 
sing.  mas.  of  fctb,  while  the  latter  comes  from  the  gen.  \tlht^  with 
excrescent  t,  due  perhaps  to  superlatives  in  jl. 

2.  The  relative  pronouns  are  of  secondary  origin,  bcr  being  the 
demonstrative  ber,  and  ttjeld^  the  interrogative  totld),  which  is  from  the 
old  interrogative  stem  hva,  hve,  with  sufBx  Ud^  =  like.  SBctd^  is  thus 
=  wJiat-like,  The  same  suffix  appears  in  fotd^  =  so-like,  ^er  and  toad 
are  interrogatives,  the  r  being  the  ending  of  the  nom.  sing,  mas.,  and 
9,  reprcsenting  an  older  t  (cf.  Eng.  wfiat),  that  of  the  neu. 

8.  The  indefinite  pronouns  are  either  primitive  words  (aU,  anber, 
bcibe,  jeb-,  man,  tjiel),  compounds  of  such  (jcmanb  =  jc  +  man,  nicmanb 
=  nlc  -f-  man,  icbcrmann  =  jcbcr  SWann),  or  they  have  adjectival  suf- 
fixes already  mentioned  (einig,  etUc^,  iegUd^,  tDeitlg,  tnand^,  which  is 
identical  with  tnannig  in  manttigfalQ* 
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SM.  The  PartldM  have  been  pretty  fully  treated,  with  leapetHo 
their  derivation,  in  preceding  sections.  Those  adverbe  which  ate 
umply  uninflected  adjectives  have,  ot  course,  the  derivation  of  adjgc- 
tives.  On  ttie  adverbial  suffixes  {t)t,  cnS,  lings,  nacte,  U<tf(,  eee 
88873-4. 

1.  The  prepcsitloDS  and  conjunctions  are  mainly  of  adverbial  ori^D 
(88  376,  8T8,  1).  For  the  derivation  of  thoaeprepodtiona  that  are  not 
primitive  words  consult  the  list  in  gSTT.  TheconjunctionsareeiUter 
primitive  words  and  compounds  of  such,  or  they  have  the  derlvaUon 
of  adverbs.  There  are  no  principles  of  derivation  applicable  to  Uum 
as  a  class.    The  same  is  true  of  the  interjections. 

WORD-COMBINATION 
COMPOUND  NOUNS 
399.  Of  Noon-Composition  In  General.  Two  or  more 
words  combined  into  one  and  used  substantively  constd- 
tu^  a  compound  noun.  The  last  element  is  nearly  always 
a  noun,  has  weak  stress  and  determines  the  gender  and 
declension  of  the  whole.  The  first  element  may  be  any 
part  of  speech ;  it  has  strong  stress  and  contains  the. 
dominant  idea;  e.g.%Ta'<i)t^a%  freight-train;  ©d^ne'flju'g, 
fast  train ;  ©i'l'enbaljtt^SI'ngetegcntjeifen,  railway-affairs. 

1.  A  few  compound  nouns  have  an  adjective,  adverb  or  phrase  U 
final  element;  e.g.  3a'^rfiu'nbert,  century;  ?e'btroo'^I,/a7ewjeii;  9!inl' 
nifdott,  never-fuU  (of  a  glutton  or  toper);  ©ttttbid^dn,  rendej-BOW; 
ginsitib,  jump-cyWd,  romp;  ©oinug  (from  got  one),  .flniiAMlf-  , 

But  such  compounds  are  comparatively  rare  and  stand  apart 
:he  ordinary  principles  of  composition, 

0.  Compotinds  of  Noun  and  Notin  are  the  most  Dnnie> 
lass.    They  are  formed  in  German  much  more  freely 
in  English  and  hence  can  not  always  be  translated  . 
I  equivalent  compound.  The  important  facts  relating  | 
em  are  as  follows : 

The  first  element  may  be  the  simple  stem — the  earliert 
I  of  compoutioa;  e.g.  §au8(»ert,  head  of  the  house; 
lanbtung,  bookstore;  StJatetlanb,  native  couittry. 
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a.  Observe,  however,  that  many  nouns  now  monosyllabic  once  had 
a  stemHsufiz.  The  final  vowel  of  this  suffix,  becoming  t,  rendered  the 
*8tem,*  for  the  purposes  of  composition,  in  some  cases  like  the  plu., 
with  which  it  later  became  confused ;  e.  g.  ^gebuc^,  day-book,  diary 
(not  days-book,  tho  it  looJos  so);  ^unbefleuer,  dog4ax;  ^ferbefleifd^, 
Jiorse-Jlesh,  In  ^rautigam,  bridegroom,  i.  e.  bride-man,  and  Sflad^ti^aU, 
nightingale,  L  e.  night-singer,  the  old  stemnsuffix  persists  as  i. 

2.  More  often  the  first  element  is  the  genitive  singular  in 
(e)«,  (e)n,  or  the  genitive  plural  in  er,  en,  e  ;  e.g.  ©eifte^fraft, 
intellectual  power  ;  Knabenaltcr,  boyhood  ;  ^raucnllofter,  nur^ 
ngri/;  (Seifterreid^,  spirit-realm;  ©dnfcftatt,  goose-pen;  SDldufes 
fra^,  damage  done  by  the  gnawing  of  mice.  Possibly  the  last 
two  cases  should  come  under  1,  a,  above. 

a.  The  ending  (e)8  of  mas.  and  neu.  nouns,  having  come  to  be 
felt  simply  as  a  connecting  link  in  compounds,  was  then  applied  also 
to  f  eminines,  which  would  not  take  it  as  separate  words ;  e.  g.  iBiebeS^ 
brief,  love-letter;  ®€burt«tQ0,  birthday;  SBal^rl^eltsUcbc,  love  of  truth; 
gejlungSinaucr,  fortress-wall.  It  is  thus  now  quite  commonly  applied 
to  feminines  in  t,  l^cit,  Icit,  fc^aft,  ung. 

b.  So,  too,  the  ending  en  may  be  added  to  f  em.  nouns  in  the  sing. ; 
e.  g.  (g^renttjort,  word  of  honor ;  ©onnenaufgang,  sunrise.  But  these 
nouns  once  had  en  in  the  gen.  regularly.  In  other  cases  the  final  e  of 
a  fern,  in  e  is  dropped;  e.  g.  ©d^uttel^rer,  schoolteacher. 

3.  With  respect  to  its  meaning  the  first  element  may 
limit  the  second  in  almost  any  syntactic  relation.  Thus  it 
may  be  equivalent  to 

a.  An  appositive ;  e.  g.  ®ottntcnj(i^,  God-man;  @temblume,  star- 
flower. 

b.  A  genitive,  which  may  be :  (1)  Partitive,  as  in  ?anbe8teil,  part 
of  the  land,  district.  (2)  Objective,  as  in  S^l^ronbeficigung,  mounting  of 
the  throne;  ^aifertual^l,  imperial  election.  (3)  Subjective,  as  in  SUj}* 
{(^(ag,  lightning-stroke.  (4)  Of  specification,  as  in  ©effil^Idntann,  man 
of  feeling.  (6)  Of  connection,  as  in  gflrjlenfol^n,  son  of  a  prince; 
WittvtitoeUe,  wave  of  the  sea. 

c.  An  accusative,  as  in  (Sc^ul^ntad^er,  shoemaker. 

d.  A  prepositional  phrase  denoting  purpose,  destination,  material, 
source,  instrument,  place,  manner,  etc.;  e.  g.  2Baffergla«,  glass  for 
water;  ^{xo^nt,  straw  hat;  greubetrancn,  tears  of  joy ;  2)Qmpfjd^lff, 
steamboat;  i&(i^tx\a\fcif  journey  by  vmier ;  gugfolbat, /oo^^o2dier. 
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4.  While  in  genentl  no  hyphen  U  needed  between  the  puts  of » 
cemptmnd,  veiy  long  or  unusual  compouods  should  be  bisected  OT 
trlaecMd  for  the  convenience  of  the  eye ;  e.  g.  g(UerD(T|idKillIiOl> 
<9c|tUf4aft,  fiT6-in»iiraiu:e  company;  $nfonal>9i<vfinbmit(Be>Xa4ui(i- 
fung,  report  on  change*  of  perwnnel.  But  there  is  no  filed  rnle  on' 
this  subject. 

401.  Compouads  of  Adjective  and  Noun.  The  adjective 
is  uninfiected  and  the  compound  has  a  specific  meaning, 
different  from  that  which  would  be  given  by  the  inflected 
adjective  in  t^eement  with  the  noun;  e.g.  Sungfrou, 
yovMg  (unmarrUd)  woman;  ^{^liiarjtoalti,  Black  Forest; 
Stltftobt,  old-town,  old  part  of  town ;  ©auerfraut,  sawr- 
kraut ;  §ell)etier,  clairvoyant. 

a.  A  few  epuriouB  componnda  contain  an  Inflected  adjecllTe  in 
agreement ;  e.  g.  bit  fo'nBfTOti'l*,  tedium,  gen.-dat.  bti  SonHt(n)iiiri1(; 
baS  ^o^tllcb,  SoTig  of  Solomon,  bee  ^o^fnlicbrC,  btnt  ^e^enlirbi;  ttr 
^o^prltfltr,  high-prieat,  (in  ^o^frpriffttv,  beS  Onfttiiiititflete,  jrod  itHff 
pxitfttt;  b«r  @ttitim{t)rat,  privy  counsellor,  tin  ®tl)tim(n)iat.  M  ft- 
^rini((n)rat»,  jiod  fflt^lin(t)raw,  bit  ®(^imCtn)tat(. 

1.  Substantive  adjectives  take  the  fonn  of  a  neak  gen.  pin.;  e.g. 
Hrnwnfltutr,  poor-tax;  Jhan(«i^ue,  hoiaefor  tlie  sick,  ho^Uai;  $(!• 
ttflfnfdieiii,  taiiOly  halo. 

2.  Here  belong  also  compoutidg  of  nomeral  and  noun;  e.  g.  Snlf^ 
triangle;  ^itx%t)parm.  coach  andfour. 

12.  Compounds  of  Verb  and  Noun.  The  first  element  . 
e  simple  root,  sometimes  with  a  connecting  e,  which 
ssents  an  earlier  stem^suffix  ;  e.  g.  ©{^iefepulDcr,  ^«' 
Ur,  from  fdjiefeen,  shoot ;  SJeniltuott,  momm,  from  nen- 
^erfaat,  lectnre-room,  from  tjiJren ;  fiefebutfi,  reading 
from  tefen ;  ^ifdiefa^,  postulate,  from  t)eifi^en. 

i3.  Compounds  of  Particle  and  Noun  are  quite  nu^le^ 

e.  g.  Saroort,  assent,  from  |a  ;  Se^tjeit,  present  tint, 
■  JE^'  j  Siinoort,  pronoun ;  StnljiJ^e,  acclivity  ;  58ortei^I, 
igative;  SRi^mut,  ill-humor;  Otier^au))t,  chieftain; 
ratteUung,  sviiMvisicn. 
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1.  Numerous  words  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  come  under 
this  head  are  not  compounds  of  particle  and  noun,  but  derivatives  of 
a  compound  verb;  e.  g.  3lu«0ang,  exit,  from  audgcl^cn;  2Bo!|(tat,  ben^, 
from  ttJO^Uun;  Ubcrgle^er,  overcoat,  from  ilbergiel^cn. 

COMPOUND  ADJECTIVES 

404.  Noun  and  Adjective.  This  is  the  most  common 
type  of  compound  adjectiv?.  The  first  element  may- 
be the  stem  or  the  genitive.  It  denotes  various  syntac- 
tic relations,  which  are  easily  understood.  Examples : 
gciftreid^,  clever,  spiritual ;  getftei^arnt,  intellectually  poor  ; 
]^offnung!^t)oII,  hopeful ;  tnenfc^enteer,  devoid  of  men^  unin- 
habited; Iierjeni^franf,  sick  at  heart;  arbciti^fdl^ig,  capable 
of  work. 

1.  Many  compounds  of  this  type  imply  comparison,  the 
first  element  being  intensive ;  e.  g.  ricfengro^,  tall  as  a  giant^ 
gigantic;  bK^fd^nett,  quick  as  lightning  ;  morgenfci^5n,  beauti- 
ful as  the  morning ;  blutamt,  poor  to  the  very  bloody  very 
poor  (bat  it  may  also  mean^oor  in  blood);  ^ubelna^,  soaking 
wet  (wet  as  a  poodle  emerging  from  the  water) . 

2.  The  second  element  may  be  a  participle  (sometimes  without  ge), 
the  first  denoting  the  object,  agent,  instrument,  or  some  adverbial 
relation;  e.g.  fitt^txvci^tnh, heart-rending ;  gotttjedaffen,  Godrforsaken ; 
metxnm^thtn,  seorgirt ;  l^txi^eiiebtf  dearly' beloved ;  grunbtjerfcl^rt,  radi- 
cally perverted ;  ^au9ba(fen,  home-baked,  homely. 

a.  %^tx%t^txif  forgotten,  occui-s  with  active  force  as  if  for  toergcffcnb; 
e.  g.  ^)flt(f|ttjer9cfjen,  e^rt)ergejfen,  duty-forgetting,  honor-forgetting, 

405.  Adjective  (or  Adverb)  and  Adjective.  Compounds 
of  two  adjectives,  denoting  a  combination  of  the  two 
qualities,  are  quite  common.  The  first  has  the  stem-form 
and  is  thus  not  formally  distinguishable  from  an  adverb ; 
e.  g.  altbeutfd^,  old  German  ;  toUfuf|n,  foolhardy  ;  tjcllgrfln, 
bright  green, 

a.  Compounds  of  three  adjectives  also  occur;  e.g.  alt^od^beutfi^, 
Old  High  German;  rottueigbtau,  red  white  and  blue. 
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1.  In  aach  a  compound  as  ebe^flumm  (G.),  tho  we  can  hardly  trans- 
late it  exoept  by  nobly  mute^  ebel  is  not  a  tme  adverb.  Where  the 
first  element  is  an  adverb  the  second  is  a  participle;  e.  g.  neubaden, 
Tieuhbaked;  ^alhtoad^^tn,  half-grown ;  f^ti^Qtlitht,  fervently  loved ;  \io6^* 
%tpm\tn,  highly-praUed. 

2.  A  noun  with  preceding  adjectival  modifier  is  converted  into  a 
compound  adjective  by  means  of  the  suffixes  ig,  tfd^,  \idi,  both  elements 
taking  the  stem-form;  e.g.  einfiugig,  one-eyed;  altmobifc^,  oldrfask- 
toned ;  fre mbf)}ra(^(i(^,  pertaining  to  foreign  languages.  The  usual  sof- 
&x  is  ig. 

406.  Other  Types  of  Compound  Adjective  occur,  but  are 
less  common.     Thus  the  first  element  may  be : 

1.  The  pronoun  felbfl;  e.  g.  felbfberflfinbttd^,  obvious, 

2.  A  verbal  root;  e.  g.  (emelfrig,  eager  to  learn ;  benhoiirbig,  mmfft' 
able, 

3.  A  particle;  e  g.  anfleHtg,  handy;  ab^olb,  ungracious. 


OTHER  COMPOUNDS 

407.  The  CompOfition  of  Verbs,  the  subject  being  bound  up  with 
that  of  conjugation,  has  been  fully  treated  in  preceding  sections.  For 
inseparable  composition  see  §§  206-8  and  896 ;  for  compounds  of 
separable  particle  and  verb,  §§  210-12  and  841 ;  for  compounds  of 
adjective  and  verb,  or  noun  and  verb,  §§213  and  342 ;  for  compounds 
of  compounds,  §§  214  and  343. 

408.  Compound  Particles  generally  accent  the  second 
element.  A  compound  adverb  may  consist  of  (1)  noun 
+  adverb,  as  ftromau'f,  upstream;  (2)  adverb  (preposi- 
tion) +  adverb,  as  fofo'rt,  at  once  ;  ba^i'n,  thither  ;  um^c'r, 
round  about;  fiberau'^,  altogether;  jugtei'd^,  at  the  sams 
time;  (3)  preposition -|- case,  as  fiber^au'pt,  in  general; 
t)ort|a'nben,  at  hand,  extant ;  tnbc'ffen,  meanwhile. 

a.  But  the  first  element  receives  the  accent  if  it  is  a  pronoun  or 
adjective,  or  if  it  is  formed  by  means  of  one  of  the  adverbial  suffixes; 
e.  g.  ht'm^tmSi%  accordingly ;  WxQt^alt,  in  such  way ;  ntei'nettoegen, 
on  my  accouvi;  a'Herbing^,  to  he  sure;  neu'erbing9,  recently;  a'nbtni' 
foII«,  in  the  other  event;  t)o'nnlttag«,  forenoons;  gu'fe^enbS,  visibly; 
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tet'toeife,  partXy,  Some  other  exceptioDs  occur ;  e.  g.  au'gerl^alB,  and 
other  compounds  of  ^joXh^  i'rgenbloo,  be'nnoc^.  C^i'nmal;  means  once 
(ani  no  more) ;  elnma'I,  once  {upon  a  time),  just. 

1.  Compound  prepositions  consist  of  preposition  -f-  case  ;  e.  g.  Qn« 
fia'tt,  instead;  info'Ige,  in  consequence  of.  )6innen  is  a  compound  of 
(ei  and  the  adverb  innen.    For  others  consult  the  list  in  §  377. 

• 

2.  Compound  conjunctions  consist  of  two  adverbs  or  of  conjunction 
+  adverb ;  e.  g.  mietDol^I,  altho;  fobalb,  as  soon  as;  oh^Uidi,  obloo^I, 
aUho.  ^itXotit,  archaic  for  because,  is  the  adverbial  ace.  bie  ^cil(e), 
th/e  while, 

THE  SENTENCE 

409.  Since  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  and  the  nomenclature  ap- 
plicable thereto  are  the  same  for  German  as  for  English,  a  brief  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  its  general  aspects  will  be  sufficient. 

410.  The  Simple  Sentence  consists  of  a  single  subject 
and  a  single  verb,  each  perhaps  with  modifiers.  The 
subject  is  always  a  noun  or  pronoun.  The  modifiers  of 
the  subject  may  be :  article,  attributive  adjective,  limit- 
ing genitive,  adnominal  phrase,  appositive  (appositional 
predicate)  and  sometimes  an  adverb.  The  modifiers  of 
the  verb  may  be :  object,  predicate  adverb,  dependent 
infinitive. 

1.  With  respect  to  its  form  the  simple  sentence  is  either 

(1)  assertive,  as  er  l^at  ba^  3^^^  erreid^t,  he  has  reached  the  goal ; 

(2)  interrogative,  as  l^at  er  ba§  3^^'  erteid^t  ?  (8)  optative- 
imperative,  as  mdgc  er  ba^  3^^^^  etreid^en,  may  he  reach  the 
goalf  or  er  bel^alte  bag  3^^^  ii^  2luge,  let  him  keep  the  goal  in 
view.  To  these  may  be  added  (4)  the  exclamatory  type, 
which,  however,  may  have  the  dependent  form;  e.g.  toie 
fd^neU  er  bag  3^^^^  erteid^t  l^at !  how  quickly  he  has  rexiched  the 
goal  f     Cf .  §  413,  l,b, 

a.  An  initial  verb  with  following  boc^  renders  an  assertive  sentence 
emphatic;  e.g.  tfi  bod^  bie  @tabt  tt)le  geYel^rt  (G.),  really  the  city  is  as 
if  swept.    Cf.  §419,  6. 

h.  Axij  of  the  above  forms  may  be  negatived  by  the  adverb  nid^t. 
As  in  English,  double  negation  is  now  regarded  as  vulgar  and  ungram- 
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matical,  but  it  is  common  in  the  spoken  language  and  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  best  literature  of  all  periods;  e.  g.  ed  ifl  aid  l^dtte  niemanb 
ni(^t9  )u  tretbeit  (G,),  it  is  as  if  no  one  had  anything  to  do;  nuc  !etn 
@flb  ^at  fte  ntd^t  (L.),  oidy  she  hasn't  any  money.  See  the  multitude 
of  examples  in  the  Grimm  Dictionary,  under  fein* 

c.  A  pleonastic  nic^t  may  occur  (1)  in  exclamatory  sentences,  (2) 
in  dependent  clauses  after  a  verb  of  denying,  doubting,  forbidding, 
hindering,  or  the  like,  and  (8)  after  a  comparative ;  e.  g  from  Gleim, 
lole  munter  war  fie  nl(^t  I  how  lively  she  was  I  i.  e.  what  degree  of  live- 
liness did  she  njot  exhibit?  toie  \6)totx  flnb  nic^t  bie  3)?ittel  gu  erwerben 
(G.)I  how  hard  the  means  are  to  obtain  I  ic^  roiH  gtoar  nic^t  teugiien,  bag 
an  blcfcn  ©fld^em  nld^t  ntand^e«  gu  uerbcffcm  fein  folltc  (L.),  I  wiU  not 
deny  thai  many  things  in  these  hooks  might  he  capable  of  improvement; 
totx  attjclfcrt,  bag  l^r  nid^t .  • .  bie  ©rogmut  ferbcr  fcib  (L.)?  who  dovbts 
that  you  are  ma^fnanimUy  itself?  bad  ifl  fogar  unenbUd^  tDo^rer  a(9  i^r 
e«  felbp  nic^t  empfinbct  (G.),  that  is  indeed  infinitely  more  true  tJumyou 
yourself  feel.  This  last  usage  is  due  to  French  influence  and  has  now 
gone  out  of  vogue. 

411.  The  Compound  Sentence  consists  of  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  co-ordinately  connected ;  e.  g.  bie  Sunft 
ift  lang,  unb  furj  i[t  unfer  Scben  (G.),  art  is  lonff  and  our 

life  is  short. 

a,  A  sentence  consisting  of  two  connected  subjects  with  one  verb, 
or  of  two  verbs  with  one  subject,  may  be  classed  as  ^  partly  compound.^ 

1.  The  conjunctions  that  unite  the  members  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence are  the  general  connectives  {§  379)  and  the  adverbial  conjunc- 
tions {§  380). 

412.  The  Complex  Sentence  eonsists  of  two  sentences, 
one  of  which  is  subordinate  to  some  word  in  the  other ; 
e.  g.  x6)  fctie  nid^t,  toaxum  bu  fragft,  /  do  not  see  why  you 
ask.  The  important  characteristic  of  the  dependent  clause 
is  the  final  position  of  the  verb. 

1.  A  clause  may  be  dependent  in  fact  without  being  so  in  form; 
e-  S'  gejc^riebcn  fle^t :  im  ^(nfang  tear  baS  SBort,  it  is  written :  in  the 
beginning  was  the  word. 

2.  Every  dependent  clause  performs  the  function  of  a  substantive, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.  We  have  to  do,  therefore,  with  three 
kinds  of 
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D£PEOT)ENT  CLAUSES 

413.  Substantive  Clauses  are  introduced  by  bafe,  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  or  an  indirect  interrogative.  The  latter 
may  be  either  an  interrogative  pronoun,  a  compound  of 
tDOf  or  one  of  the  conjunctions  ob,  toann,  toie,  tuo,  rarely  aU. 

1.  The  clause  may  be  subject,  object  (of  verb  or  prepo- 
sition), predicate,  or  appositive ;  e.  g.  h)a§  toirllid^  ift,  ift  ber* 
niinftig,  what  is  real  is  rational ;  h)ie  fie  bie  Slugen  nieberf d^Idgt, 
l^at  tief  fid^  in  mein  §erj  ge^rdgt  (G.),  her  way  of  casting  dovm 
her  eyes  ha^  impressed  itself  deeply  on  my  heart ;  id^  fill^Ie 
too%  ba^  mid^  ber  §err  nur  fd^ont  (G.),  I  feel  sure  that  you 
are  only  sparing  me;  bu  bift  am  @nbe — h)a«  bu  bift  (G,\you 
are  after  all —  what  you  are;  er  funbigt,  ol^ne  ba^  cr  eg  toei^, 
he  sins  without  knowing  it ;  ber  ©a§,  ba^  atte  SKenfd^ett  flleid^ 

jtnb,  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  equal. 

a.  As  to  the  mode  and  tense  of  object-clauses,  see  §§  360-61. 

b.  The  omission  of  the  verb  before  object-clauses  with  toai,  toit, 
toa%  ^ux,  has  giren  rise  to  exclamatory  sentences  of  dependent  form ; 
e.g.  ttja«  bu  nic^t  aUc8  jn  eqa^ten  ^ajl  (G.)  I  what  all  haven^t  you  to 
teU!  ttjic  alleS  fidj  gum  ©aujcn  ttJcbt  (G.)  I  how  everything  weaves  itself 
into  a  whole  I  But  exclamatory  sentences  do  not  by  any  means  always 
have  this  form.  Cf .  Goethe's  toit  IW  x^  bic^  I  toit  Midt  bein  ^nqt  I 
toic  Ucbjl  bu  mi(^  I 

c.  A  substantive  clause  is  often  anticipated  by  a  compound  of  ba; 
e.  g.  ber  28crt  ber  (grpubuug  bcfle^t  barin,  bag  fic  ilberall  auiDenbbar  ijl, 
the  value  of  the  inverUion  consists  therein  that  it  is  universally  appli- 
cable.  So  a  bag-clause  may  follow  an  interjection ;  e.  g.  ad^ !  bag  ble 
3Kcn|(^en  fo  ungliicflld^  finb  {G.)\  utlas,  that  people  are  so  uvfortunaiel 

d.  Clauses  with  aH  ob,  or  al8  with  inversion  (§  369,  8,  a),  while 
formally  adverbial,  sometimes  have  substantive  character ;  e.  g.  bamit 
Bit  ni(j^t  glaubcn,  aU  l^anbclte  Id^  flbereilt  (G.),  that  you  may  not  believe 
ffuit  I  acted  overhastily. 

m 

414.  Adjective  Clauses  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun  and 
are  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun,  a  compound  of  Xoo 
(rarely  ba),  or  one  of  the  conjunctions  oH^,  'b^  tuann  (rare), 
toenn,  tptc,  \oo ;  e.  g.  ber  ®ott,  ber  ©[en  toac^fen  Iie§  (Arndt), 


^ 
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the  God  who  caused  iron  to  grow  ;  ben  litV  td^,  ber  Unmdg' 
lidded  begel^rt  (G.),  I  love  him  who  desires  the  impossible; 
man  bur^fud^tc  allc  JDrtcr,  too  grembc  tool^ncn  fonnten  (S.), 

all  places  where  strangers  might  divell;  bie  3^it^^r  ^^  ^ 
no6)  fclbft  im  SBcrbcn  toax  (G.),  the  tim^  when  I  myself  was 
still  growing. 

415.  Adverbial  Clauses  either  define  an  adverb  or  limit 
the  verb  of  the  main  sentence.  They  are  introduced  by 
the  subordinating  conjunctions  and  may  be  classified  as 
follows  (see  §  381  for  further  examples  and  comments). 

1.  Local,  introduced  by  loo  and  its  compounds,  rarely  by  ba;  e.g. 

bictbt,  loo  i^r  feib,  remain  where  you  are;  iiberall,  loo^in  mein  gug  mtt^ 

trug  (S.),  everywhere  where  my  feet  carried  me, 

i 

2.  Temporal,  introduced  by  al«,  bfDor,  bl«,  ba,  e^e,  inbctn,  inbrt     i 

nad^bem,  feit(bem),  fobalb,  folange,  fa  oft,  loann  (archaic),  loenn,  koa^rnib,    ' 
tote,  loo  and  its  compounds ;  e.  g.  bamald  fd^ten  er  mir  geloanbt,  aid  i^     I 
i^n  noc^  ni(^t  Oerftanb  (G.),  o-t  tJuit  time  he  seemed  to  ms  clever  when  I 
did  not  yet  understand  him;  blelbt  bod^,  bl«  melne  ©Irtltt  lommt(S.),     | 
remain,  won't  you,  until  my  wife  comes, 

3.  Conditional,  introduced  by  aU  with  inversion  (§  850,  3,  a),  aid 
ob,  aU  loenn,  e«  fei  benn  bag  (§  856, 1,  a),  faUd,  im  gaUe  bag,  fo  (archaic), 
loenn ;  e.  g.  loir  Idnnten  oiet,  loenn  loir  ^ufammenfiiinben  (S.),  toe  covM 
do  muxih  if  we  stood  together.  For  the  mode  of  conditional  clauses 
see  §  359.  i 

a.  As  a  variety  of  conditional  clause  we  may  regard  the  restrictive 
clause  introduced  by  inloicfcm,  inlolcloclt,  fofcrxi,  foloelt,  loofem;  e.g    | 
er  el^rt  bie  SBlffenfd^aft,  foferti  fie  nilftt  (G.),  he  honors  science  so  far  (U 
it  is  useful, 

6.  A  conditional  clause  is  often  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  inter-  | 
rogative  sentence ;  e.  g.  o,  gibt  ee  ©eifler  in  ber  2uft  (G.),  O,  if  there  \ 
are  spirits  in  the  air. 

4.  Concessive,  introduced  by  obgleiti^,  obfd(|on,  oblooW,  ob  gloar,  fo  + 
adverb  or  adjective,  loenn  and),  loenngleld^,  loenn  fti^on,  ttJielool^I,  wie 
auc^,  tro^bem  bag,  ungead^tet  bag;  e.  g.  gel^ord^en  loiH  id^,  ob  i^  glei^ 
l^ier  nod)  mand^e^  fagen  fonnte  (G.),  J  will  obey,  tho  I  might  m^ 
much  on  this  point ;  fo  gut  man  loa^tt,  fann  man  ftd^  bod^  betrilgen,  ^ou^- 
ever  well  one  chooses  {fho  one  choose  ever  so  weK),  one  may  he  mitidken> 
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a.  Concefision  can  be  expressed  by  simple  inyersion  with  following 
glcidd,  and),  jd^on,  unb  (§879, 4,  a);  e.  g.  Ifl  glel(^  bie  3a^I  nlc^t  Mil  (S.), 
attAo  tM  number  is  not  complete;  unb  foUf  cr  auc^j  {Iraui^eln  ilbcrott  (S.), 
and  tho  he  should  stumble  everywhere. 

5.  Causal,  introduced  by  ha,  inhtm,  tt)ei(,  jumal  {ha);  e.  g.  id^  lann 
frol^Iid^  f(^eiben,  ha  nteine  ^ugen  biefeit  Sag  gefe^en  (S.)f  I  can  depart 
happy  J  since  my  eyes  Jiave  seen  this  day. 

6.  Proportional,  introduced  by  jc,  jc  nad^htm,  lolc;  e.  g.  je  el^er  bu 
3u  und  guriicfe  le^rfl,  ie  fd^Sner  toir^  bu  und  toiUtommen  fetn  (G.),  the 
sooner  you  return  to  us,  etc. 

7.  Comparative,  introduced  by  al8,  toxe,  gtcld^tutc,  fott)lc;  e.  g.  bcr 
trage  @aug  bed  ^rieged  tat  bent  ^onig  ebenfot)iet  ^d^ahtn,  aid  er  ben  9{e< 
bellen  Nortel!  brad^te  (S.)f  ^^  s^oto  progress  of  the  war  injured  the  king 
just  as  much  as  it  prqfUed  the  rebels;  i^x  fe^t  bie  (Sadden,  toit  man  bie 
©ad^en  eben  fte^t  (G.),  you  see  things  as  people  do  just  see  them, 

a.  The  clauses  with  a(d  ob,  aid  toenn,  classed  above  as  conditional, 
are  strictly  a  combination  of  comparative  and  conditional. 

b.  Where  the  verb  is  the  same  in  both  clauses,  it  is  often  omitted 
in  the  second,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  bu  nimmfl  ed  ^ol^er,  aid  id^  felbfl 
(ed  nel^tne)  (G.)*  you  take  it  more  seriously  than  I  myself* 

8.  Einal,  denoting  purpose,  and  introduced  by  ha%,  bamit,  auf  bag 
(archaic);  e.  g.  cilt  l^etm  mlt  jorgenber  ©eele,  bantit  er  bie  grlfl  nic^t  tjer=' 
fel^Ie  (S.),  hurries  home  with  anxious  heart,  in  order  that  he  may  net 
fail  to  be  on  time. 

9.  Consecutive,  denoting  result,  and  introduced  by  ha%  usually 
with  preceding  fo,  ber  3lrt,  bergcflalt,  etc.;  e.  g.  ber  SBtnb  iDc^te  fo  flarl, 
bag  tt)ir  laum  rubern  fonnten,  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  we  could  scarcely 
row, 

a.  The  peculiar  use  of  the  bag-clause  after  a  comparative  or  gu 
(§  367,  6,  a)  grew  out  of  an  ellipsis  of  fo  ;  i.  e.  er  tfi  groger  ()U  grog), 
aid  bag  ber  SRelb  ll^m  fd^aben  fSnnte,  he  is  too  great  for  envy  to  injure  him, 
stands  for  er  ifl  groger  aid  fo  grog,  bag,  etc. 

WORD-ORDER 

416.  Types  of  Word-Order,  We  have  to  distinguisli 
three  types  of  word-order  according  as  the  finite  verb 
occupies  second  place,  first  place,  or  last  place,  in  relation 
to  other  elements  of  the  sentence. 
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a.  Essentially,  then,  the  subject  of  word-order  is  all  bound  up  in 
the  position  of  the  finite  verb.  This  is  the  basis  of  classification  and 
the  point  which  should  receive  the  learner's  attention  before  every- 
thing else. 

1.  That  arraagement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
second  place  may  be  called  the  assertive  order.  It  presents 
two  cases.  If  the  subject  precedes,  as  in  er  ift  ba,  we  have 
the  normal  order.  If  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  precedes,  thus 
requiring  the  subject  to  follow  the  verb,  as  in  ba  ift  er,  we 
have  the  inverted  order. 

a.  The  terms  *  normal'  and  inverted'  are  used  in  a  somewhat 
conventional  sense.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  order  er  ifl  ba 
is  either  more  ancient  or  more  common  than  the  order  ba  ifi  er.  From 
the  German  point  of  view  there  would  be  no  serious  impropriety  in 
taking  the  latter  as  the  starting-point,  and  regaixling  the  former  as  an 
*  inversion/  Indeed,  some  recent  grammarians  ignore  this  distinction 
entirely  and  call  every  sentence  *  normal '  in  which  the  finite  verb 
occupies  second  place.  It  is,  however,  convenient  for  some  purposes 
to  keep  the  term  *  inversion '  in  its  traditional  sense. 

2.  That  arrangement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
first  place,  as  in  ift  er  ba,  may  be  called  the  interrogative 
order,  tho  its  use  is  not  confined  to  interrogative  sentences. 

3.  That  arrangement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
last  place,  as  in  (id^  h)ei^  nid^t)  ob  er  ba  ift,  being  character- 
istic of  dependent  clauses,  may  be  called  the  dependent 
order. 

417.  The  Normal  Order  is  used  for  independent  assert- 
ive sentences  in  which  no  other  element  precedes  the 
subject  in  order  of  thought.  The  arrangement  is :  first, 
the  subject  and  its  modifiers;  second,  the  finite  verb; 
third,  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb ;  last,  the  non-finite  part 
of  the  verb.  Examples :  ber  ©diafer  pu^te  fid^  jum  Xanj 
(G.),  the  shepherd  dressed  himself  for  the  dance  ;  ba^  enge 
Seben  ftetjt  mir  gar  ntc^t  an  (G.),  the  narrow  life  does  not 
suit  me  at  all;  tf|r  f|abt  t^n  treulid^  ctngefungen  (G.),  you 
have  faithfully  sung  him  to  sleep. 
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1.  Observe  that  in  the  normal  order  the  finite  verb  must 
have  second  place ;  no  adjunct  of  the  verb  may  intervene 
between  it  and  the  subject.  Thus,  where  English  says  / 
really  helieve,  he  soon  returned^  etc.,  German  says  td^  glaube 
toirflid^,  er  fcl^rte  balb  jutilcf . 

a.  A  few  words  are  excepted  from  this  rule,  namely :  abcr,  quite 
frequently;  qucI^,  when  its  force  falls  on  the  preceding  subject;  some- 
times also  bo(^,  tnbeffen,  {eboc^,  bagegen,  trot^betn,  natnlic^,  alfo,  and  a 
few  others;  e.g.  ba8  alfo  Xoax  bc8  $ubcl«  ^crn  (G.),  «o  that  was  the 
kernel  of  the  poodle.  Other  exceptions  may  occur  in  case  of  phrases 
possessing  a  quasi-adnominal  character ;  e.  g.  SUiodc^,  in  fclncr  cngll* 
Wen  ?itcraturgcfc^i(^tc,  fflgt  Slngabcn  . . .  bci  (Scherer),  Morley,  in  his 
History  of  English  Literature,  adds  staiemeTUs,  etc.  So  very  often  in 
poetry,  which  cares  little  for  rules  of  order;  e.  g.  bcr  alte  SBtntcr,  In 
feiner  ^toad^e,  jog  fid^  in  rau^e  ©<rg<  jurildC  (G.),  Old  Winter,  in  his 
loeakness,  has  retired,  etc. 

h.  There  is,  however,  no  limit  to  the  number  of  words,  phrases  and 
even  clauses,  which  may  precede  the  finite  verb,  provided  that  they 
all  belong  to  the  subject  and  so  form  one  element  of  the  sentence;  e.  g. 
£onig  Safob  t)on  (Snglanb,  ber  glelc^gulttg  gugefe^en  l^atte,  mte  feln  (Stbam 
hit  bb^mifd^e  ^rone  t>txlov,  ermac^te  and  feiner  gfil^ttoftglett  (S.),  King 
James  of  England,  who  had  looked  on  indifferently  while  his  son-in4aw 
lost  the  Bohemian  crown,  awoke  from  his  apathy, 

2.  The  non-finite  part  of  the  verb  (i.  e.  the  infinitive  or 
participle  of  a  compound  tense,  or  an  adverb  that  has  be- 
come so  closely  associated  with  the  verb  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  a  '  separable  prefix ')  comes  last, 
a  participle  preceding  an  infinitive ;  e.  g.  cr  reift  morgen  ab, 
he  departs  to-morrow  ;  et  iuttb  morgen  abretf en,  he  wUl  depart 
to-morrow  ;  er  tft  fd^on  abgetetft,  he  has  already  departed ;  er 
toirb  tuol^l  fd^on  abgereift  fetn,  he  has  probably  departed  already. 

3.  As  to  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb  (object,  predicate- word, 
adverb),  these  are  arranged  after  the  finite  verb  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  to  be  explained  below  (§  421-4).  The 
arrangement  of  these  elements  is  the  same  in  all  three  (or 
four)  types  of  word-order. 

4.  While  the  normal  order  is  most  common  in  assertive 
sentences,  it  is  also  frequently  used  for  imperative  senten- 
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ces ;  e.  g.  er  ftel^e  feji  unb  f el^e  l^ier  fid^  van  (G.),  let  him  stand 
fast  and  look  ahout  him  here. 

418.  The  Inverted  Order  is  used  for  independent  assert- 
ive sentences,  in  which  some  adjunct  of  Uie  verb  comes 
first  in  order  of  thought.  The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  normal  order,  except  that  the  subject  follows  the 
verb  instead  of  preceding  it ;  e.  g.  ben  ©ottern  gleic^'  i(^ 
nid^t  (G.),  /  am  not  like  the  gods;  ungcrn  \^V  id^  bo^ 
®aftrcd^t  auf  (G.),  /  do  not  like  to  refuse  hospitality  ;  bo(^ 
ift  eg  jcbcm  cingcborcn  (G.),  yet  it  is  natural  to  every  one. 

a.  The  element  put  first  may  be  an  adver)),  object,  predicate-woid, 
or  a  part  of  the  verb  itsell  The  initial  position  does  not  necessarily 
imply  emphasis  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  subject.  In  talk  it 
simply  reflects  the  order  in  which  the  thought  presents  itself  to  the 
speaker's  mind.    In  i^udied  writing  it  may  be  a  matter  of  style. 

1.  Observe  then  that  when  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  begins 
the  sentence,  the  finite  verb  itself  mast  have  second  place : 
neither  the  subject  nor  any  second  adjunct  may  intervene 
before  the  verb.  Where,  then,  English  says  true  it  is; 
money  I  have  not ;  evidently  you  are  wrong  ;  beautiful  to  be 
sure  she  is  not,  German  must  say :  \oa!S)x  ift  e^ ;  @elb  l^abe  \if 
nxi)i ;  offenbar  l^aben  @ie  unred^t ;  f d^bn  ift  fte  freilid^  nid^t. 

a.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  boi^Ja, 
ndmlic^,  and,  in  general,  of  any  adverb  which  is  separated  by  a  pause 
from  what  follows  and  hence  is  not  felt  as  beginning  the  sentence;  e.  g. 
bod^  t)ic(  Ijl  mir  bcmugt  (G.),  yet  much  is  known  to  me;  gcmig,  Klbertifl 
bcr  b<(l<  SSitVi\6)  untcr  bcm  $immcl  (G.),  certainly,  Albert  is  the  best  man 
under  the  sun.  The  same  principle  applies  also,  of  counse,  to  inter- 
jections; eg.  fflrnjo^r!  e«  tp  fc^r  ido^I  gctan  {O.),  forsooth,  it  is  ten 
well  done.  To  bring  a  word  under  this  exception  it  is  not  necessaiy 
that  the  separating  pause  be  written.  Thus  in  the  last  two  example! 
Goethe  actually  wrote;  gctuig  Sllbcrt  Ijl,  and  filrwa^r  c«  ifl. 

h.  For  a  similar  reason  the  general  connectives,  unb,  aber,  allfint 
foubcrn,  bcnn,  and  cntnxbcr . . .  obcr,  precede  the  subject  without  c«w- 
ing  inversion;  they  are  not  felt  as  adjuncts  of  the  verb,  but  simply  a« 
connecting  links. 
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c.  Excepted  from  the  rule,  again,  are  initial  adyerbe  the  force  of 
which  is  felt  with  the  subject  rather  than  with  the  verb;  e.  g.  au^  i^, 
I  too;  felbfi  ber  ^dnig,  even  the  king;  itur  ber,  ordy  he, 

d.  From  the  general  principle  stated  above  it  follows  that  a  sentence 
should  not  begin  with  two  adverbs,  unless  they  are  so  connected  as  to 
form  in  reality  but  one  element  of  the  sentence;  e.  g.  ben  anbem  SJtor^ 
gen  toar  (etber  bQ9  magifd^e  @eriifl  mieber  Derfc^munben  (6.)*  the  next 
morning,  aXas,  the  magic  stage  had  again  disappeared.  Here  one  could 
not  say  ben  anbem  SRorgen  (etber  toax,  nor  (eiber  ben  anbem  iDbrgen 
mar,  tho  it  would  be  permissible  to  say  ben  anbem  SD^orgen,  leiber,  xoox, 
since  the  pause  makes  (eiber  parenthetical  and  thus  deprives  it  of  the 
character  of  a  direct  adjunct  of  xoax  k)erfc^n)unben.  On  the  other  hand, 
connected  adverbs  count  as  one  element;  e.  g.  gegen  9benb  um  bie  be« 
ftimmte  3^tt  xoaxfb  SBK^elm  abge^oU  (6.))  toward  evening  at  the  appointed 
time  they  called  for  WUhelm. 

2.  A  preceding  subordinate  clause  having  the  value  of 
an  object  or  an  adverb  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  order 
as  any  other  object  or  adverb ;  e.  g.  ob  er  gefdl^rlid^  Dettouns 
bet  tft,  tDtffen  toir  ntd^t  (L.),  whether  he  is  dangerovMy  wounded 
we  do  not  know;  ate  td^  nod^  ein  Knabe  Xoax  (G.),  fj)errte  man 
xsAiS)  ein,  when  I  was  yet  a  hoy  they  shut  me  up, 

a.  Such  a  clause  is  very  often  resumed  by  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb, 
which  makes  the  inversion  easier;  thus  in  the  last  two  examples  one 
mi^t  say  ob  er  geffi^rlid^  tiermunbet  ifi,  bad  iDiffen  xo'xx  nid^tf  aU  t(^  nod^ 
tin  ^nabe  xoax,  ba  fperrte  man  mic^  ein.  When  there  is  no  resuming 
particle,  the  subject  is  sometimes  allowed  to  precede  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
toie  ed  in  fold^en  ^fifien  gu  ge^en  pflegte,  niemanb  n^ar  oorbereitet  (6.)*  (ts 
is  wovJb  to  happen  in  such  cases,  no  one  was  prepared, 

b.  Parenthetical  sentences  meaning  said  he,  thought  he,  and  the 
like,  put  the  verb  first  because  what  precedes  is  the  object ;  e.  g.  „\>tx^ 
geiy  mlr,''  fagtc  SBil^elm  Ifid^elnb  (G.),  ^pardon  me,'  said  WUhelm  with 
a  smile, 

3.  An  appositive  preceding  the  subject  is  treated  like  an 
adjunct  of  the  verb  and  causes  inversion ;  e.  g.  nad^benlenb 

fiber  biefe^  Slbenteuer,  9ing  er  nad^  feinem  Siwiwi^'^  (^O*  ^^ 
itdting  upon  this  adventure^  he  went  to  his  room, 

4.  The  usual  position  of  the  subject  in  the  inverted  order 
is  immediately  after  the  verb,  but  an  unemph^tic  pronoun  or 
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adverb  may  come  between ;  e.  g.  auf  bem  Qd^auplai^t  l^atten 
pd^  mele  3ufc^auer  eingefunben  (6.),  in  the  theater  a  number 
of  spectators  had  found  places  ;  enbltd^  f  amen  totrlKd^  SKenfd^en 
an  (Cr.)y  at  last  persons  actually  arrived, 

5.  If  an  inverted  clause  is  followed  by  another  co-ordinate 
clause  having  the  same  subject,  an  adverb  may  not  precede 
the  second  verb  unless  the  subject  is  repeated ;  e.  g.  ba  !am 
fie  ju  einem  Idmglid^en  @arten  unb  beim  SKonbenfd^immer  fa^  fie, 
ba^  —  (Gr.)y  thereupon  she  came  to  a  royal  garden  and  saw  by 
the  moonlight  that  — .  Here  it  would  have  been  equally  cor- 
rect to  say  unb  f  al^  beim  Wonbenf  d^tmnter,  ba^,  but  not  unb  brim 
3Ronbenf^immer  fal^,  ba^. 

a.  For  the  unnecesBary  resumption  of  the  subject  after  unb  by 
means  of  berfelbe,  see  §379,  4. 

b.  If  the  second  clause  of  the  compound  sentence  has  a  new  sub- 
ject, it  usually  stands  in  the  normal  order ;  e.  g.  enbUc^  tarn  er  imud, 
unb  fte  begriigte  il^n  mit  greube,  at  last  he  came  hack  and  she  greeteiMin 
with  joy, 

6.  The  effect  of  inversion  without  the  form  of  it  can  be 
produced  by  using  the  expletive  ed  to  anticipate  a  subject 
which,  for  stylistic,  metrical  or  other  reasons,  it  is  desired  to 
have  follow  the  verb ;  e.  g.  ed  reben  unb  traumen  bie  ^Renfd^en 
biel  (S.),  men  talk  and  dream  much  ;  e^  trrt  ber  5Dlenf(l^,  fo 
lang  er  ftrebt  (Gl.)»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^9  ^^  ^^  strives. 

419.  The  Interrogatiye  Order  puts  the  finite  verb  first. 
It  is  used : 

1.  In  all  interrogative  sentences  except  such  as  begin  with 
an  interrogative  pronoun;  e.g.  fennft  bu  ben  ^auft  (G.)? 
knowest  thou  Faust  ?  tua^  tuettet  tl^t  (G.)  ?  what  will  you 
wager?   XotX  Xo^^'i  who  knows? 

2.  In  optative  sentences ;  e.  g.  todren  \o\x  nut  ben  Serg  bor» 
Bei  (G.),  would  that  we  were  past  the  hUl. 

a.  But  the  subject  may  precede  in  an  optative  sentence ;  e.  g.  be9 
$imme(9  ^ere  mdgen  btc^  bebecfen  (U.),  may  heaven's  hosts  prote(Ath». 
So,  too,  with  the  real  subject  anticipated  b^  e9;  e.  g.  e9  lebe  bie  ^tet* 
l^clt,  long  live  freedom. 
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3.  In  imperative  sentences,  more  especially  when  the  verb 
is  in  the  second  person ;  e.  g.  bctrad^t*  il^n  rcd^t  (G.),  look  at 
him  carefully  ;  fiil^re  bu  mein  §cer  (S.),  lead  thou  my  army  ; 
Bejal^me  jeber  bie  gcred^te  SBut  (.S.),  let  every  one  control  his 
righteous  wrath  ;  gcftcl^'  td^'^  nur  (G,)jjust  let  me  confess. 

a.  Bat  imperative  sentences  may  also  take  the  normal  or  the  in- 
verted order,  especially  in  the  third  person;  e.  g.  er  fie^c  fejl  unb  fc^e 
tier  ftc^  um  (G.),  let  him  stand  firm  and  look  dbottt  him  here;  \t%i  ge^e 
jeber  fetned  Seged  flttt  (S.)}  now  let  each  quietly  go  his  way;  bod^  ge^en 
totr  (6.),  butkttLS  go, 

4.  In  conditional  sentences ;  e.  g.  irre  td^  nid^t,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  ;  \)at  ettoag  SBert,  eg  mu^  ju  S^age  lommen  (G.), 
if  a  thing  ha^  value,  it  must  come  to  the  light, 

5.  In  emphatic  assertive  sentences,  the  verb  being  usu- 
ally followed  by  bod^ ;  e.  g.  fmb  bod^  ein  tounberlic^  SSoIf  bie 
JiBeiber  (G.),  indeed,  women  are  a  strange  race.  Such  a  sen- 
tence is  often  best  translated  by  a  question. 

a.  In  older  German  the  finite  verb  might  come  first  without  special 
emphasis,  and  traces  of  this  freedom  are  preserved  in  poetry;  e.  g.  fa^ 
eln  SttiaV  cln  9?5«lein  fic^n,  a  hoy  saw  a  little  rose  growing.  But  in 
prose  one  would  now  need  to  say:  @d  fa^  ein  SbMih*  u.  f.  to. 

420.  The  Dependent  Order  is  used  in  dependent  clauses 

introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle,  an  indirect 

interrogative,  or  a  subordinating  conjunction ;  e.  g.  td^ 

bin  ber  ®ei[t,  ber  ftct§  Demeint  (G.),  /  am  the  spirit  that 

always  denies ;  toet)  mir,  Xotxm  bu  nid^t^  JBeffere^  toei^t  (G.), 

woe  is  me  if  you  know  of  Tiothing  letter  ;  toer  toei§,  too  nun 

Ci5  bie  t)ier  9Binbe  tiabcn  (G.),  who  knows  where  the  four 

winds  have  it  now  / 

a,  A  sentence  may  be  logically  but  not  formally  dependent,  i.  e.  it 
may  he  without  a  subordinating  conjunction.  Such  a  clause  takes  the 
normal  order;  e.  g.  bu  fie^jl,  eln  $unb  unb  feln  ©efpenfi  i(l  ba  (G.),  you 
see,  a  dog  and  no  spirit  is  there;  Jie  melnt,  bu  felejl  entflo^ett  (G.),  she 
thinks  you  hane  run  away, 

h.  In  the  universality  of  its  application  the  dependent  order  is  a 
comparatively  recent  development  of  Uterary  usage.  Early  modem 
German  allows  the  finite  verb  considerable  freedom  of  position,  and 
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this  freedom  it  still  preserves  in  colloquial  language  and  in  poetry; 
e.  g.  ttwnn  t9  nid^t  toixf  burd^  falfc^c  ?cuf  Dcrratcn  iDorben  (G.),  ^  it  had 
not  been  betrayed  by  treacherous  persons;  \6)  toeig  nid^t,  IdqS  fofl  ti  be« 
bfuten  (Heine),  I  know  not  whaJb  to  make  ofU;  menn  id^  fo  fag  bet  einem 
@e(ag  (6.),  when  I  would  be  sittirig  thus  at  a  revel;  luenn  tntt  Slumen 
bie  (Srbe  ftc^  tleibet  neu,  menn  bie  ^riinnlein  fliegen  im  UebUd^en  iD?ai(S.), 
when  the  earth  clothes  Use^  anew  with  flowers,  wfien  the  springs  flow  in 
lovely  May. 

1.  A  special  case  is  presented  by  the  componnd  tenses 
of  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  those  verbs  (§326, 1,  b)^  which 
follow  their  analogy  in  substituting  what  looks  like  the  in- 
finitive for  the  participle.  In  such  case  t&e  tense-auxiliary 
precedes  the  two  '  infinitives '  and  may  be  separated  from 
them  by  intervening  words;  e  g.  td^  fel^e  nic^t,  h)ie  mein 
93ruber  l^atte  fd^dner  au^gebilbet  tocrben  lonnen  {G.)yIdom>t 
see  how  my  brother  could  have  been  better  educated, 

a.  Leasing  is  fond  of  omitting  the  tense-auxiliary  in  sucli  cases; 
e.  g.  fo  tner!en  bie  9[u9leger  fe^r  tt)t>\fi  an^  bag  ber  2)id^ter  ^terburc^  iene 
a(«  Sarbaren,  blefe  ate  gefittete  ®6lfer  fc^ilbem  njotten,  the  commentators 
retnark  very  properly  that  the  poet  intended  by  this  to  represent  (ke 
former  as  barbarians,  the  loiter  as  civilized  people, 

b.  Aside  from  the  case  just  mentioned,  some  writers  occasionally 
prefer  to  place  the  tense-auxiliary  before  instead  of  after  the  perfect 
infinitive  of  a  compound  tense;  e.  g.  ed  fd^einet  bent  Sefer  iDeit  fdrger  auf 
bent  $a))iere,  ate  ed  ben  3ufc^auern  tuirb  t)orge!ontnten  fein  (L.),  it  seena 
to  the  reader  much  shorter  on  paper  than  it  probably  appeared  to  the 
spectators. 

2.  The  dependent  order  may  occur  in  exclamatory  sen- 
tences thru  the  omission  of  a  governing  verb ;  e.  g.  tote  ft(^ 
bie  :()Iattett  Surfd^e  freuen  (G.)  I  how  the  low  fellows  enjoy 
themselves  / 

3.  The  subject  of  a  dependent  clause  usually  stands  jost 
after  the  introductory  connective,  but  a  short  unemphatic 
pronoim  or  adverb  often  intervenes  before  it;  e.g.  bu  fte^jt 
nur  l^ier,  toeil  bid^  mein  SSater  braud^te  (G.),  you  only  stand 
here  because  my  father  used  you, 

4.  In  old  German  the  finite  verb  might  stand  at  the  end 
in  sentences  not  dependent^  and  traces  of  this  freedom  are 
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preserved  in  poetry;  e. g.  UnV,  Rxni,  tim  alle§  in  ber  SBelt, 
bet  §etr  btd^  fiir  ein  ^aulein  \)dlt  (G.),  the  gentleman  takes 
you  far  a  fine  young  lady, 

POSITION  OF  ADJUNCTS 

421.  Adjuncts  of  the  Noun.  An  attributive  adjective 
or  participle  precedes  its  noun  and  is  preceded  by  its  own 
modifiers ;  e.  g.  tjon  ed^tem,  a\x^  ber  Quelle  gefd^Spftem  ®oIbc 
(G.),  of  genuine  gold  obtained  from  the  source;  eiit  berut|mter, 
unb  bamate  tpegeu  feiner  Salente  fetir  gefd^a^ter  SBettmann 

(G.),  a  gentleman  of  reputation^  who  was  at  that  time  very 
viuch  esteemed  for  his  talents. 

1.  An  appositive  generally  follows  its  noun,  but  may  pre- 
cede ;  if  an  adjective  or  participle,  it  usually  follows  its  own 
modifiers,  but  may  precede  them  for  stylistic  reasons.  Thus 
it  would  be  natural  to  say :  burd^  bief e  SBorte  tief  gerii^tt,  ivai) 
jie  in  2^rdneu  clu^,  deeply  touched  by  these  words,  she  burst 
into  tears.  But  if  a  relative  clause  were  to  follow  SBorte, 
one  might  prefer  to  change  the  order  and  say:  ticf  geriil^rt 
burd^  biefe  SBorte,  bte  offenbar  l)om  §erjen  famen,  brad^  fte  in 
Xrdnen  au$. 

2.  A  limiting  genitive,  except  a  proper  name,  generally 
follows  its  noun,  but  exceptions  are  very  frequent,  especi- 
ally in  poetry. 

422.  Adjuncts  of  the  Verb :  A  General  Prmciple.  The 
adjuncts  of  the  verb  come  in  the  reverse  order  of  their 
importance,  the  more  weighty  elements  tending  toward 
the  end. 

1.  Observe  that  this  is  only  a  general  tendency,  the  operation  of 
which  is  more  or  less  crossed  and  interfered  with  by  other  considera- 
tions. As  a  tendency,  however,  it  is  important.  It  explains,  in  the 
first  place,  the  final  position  of  the  infinitive  or  participle  of  a  com- 
poand  tense:  these,  being  felt  as  parts  of  the  verb,  are  of  course  highly 
esBential  elements  of  the  predication. 
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2.  The  same  principle  explains  the  final  position  of  an  adverh,  ad- 
jective, noun  or  phraM,  that  has  become  so  intimately  associated  witli 
the  verb  as  to  form  a  part  of  it;  e.g.  auf  in  auffle^en;  blog  in  hio^ 
pellen;  Xeil  in  teilne^men;  in  @tanb  in  infianbjet^en. 

S.  So,  too,  we  can  account  for  the  final  position  of  a  predicate  ad- 
jective in  relation  to  a  limiting  genitive;  e.  g.  bu  bift  bir  nur  M  eineu 
Xriebd  betvugt  (6.),  thou  art  conscious  only  of  the  one  impulse.  Here 
betougt  is  felt  as  the  important  element  of  the  predication.  On  the 
other  hand  a  weighty  prepositional  phrase  may  easily  follow  a  predi- 
cate adjective;  e.  g.  fte  ifl  fe^r  fio()  auf  il^re  @d^5n^eit,  she  is  very  proud 
of  her  heatUy. 

423.  Position  of  Objects.  From  the  general  principle 
just  stated  it  follows  that  short,  unemphatic,  pronominal 
objects  tend  toward  the  beginning ;  e.  g.  id^  fenite  i^n  fc^on 
feit  Scitircn,  I  have  knovm  him  these  many  years;  \i)  l)o6c 
il^m  tangft  Dergeben,  I  have  long  since  forgiven  him. 

1.  The  least  emphatic  pronouns  are  ed  and  the  reflexive, 
which  accordingly  precede ;  e.  g.  id^  gab  e^  bir,  /  gave  it  to 
you;  |ie  nal^crt  fid^  il^m,  she  approaches  him.  As  betwen 
these  two  fid^  comes  first,  but  with  exceptions. 

2.  In  general  a  direct  object  (especially  if  it  denote  a 
person)  is  of  more  importance  than  an  indirect  object  (espe- 
cially if  it  denote  a  thing),  and  hence  comes  nearer  the  end; 
e.  g.  bcr  Slnblidf  gibt  ben  Gngein  ©tarle,  the  sight  gives  strength 
to  the  angels.  But  where  both  objects  are  persons,  or  both 
things,  this  relation  may  easily  be  reversed ;  e.  g.  fie  ftedte 
ben  §errn  il^rem  93ruber  \)0X,  site  introduced  the  gentleman  to 
her  brother  ;  er  hjtbmete  f eine  ^rofte  bem  2)ienfte  beg  SSaterlanbe, 
he  devoted  his  powers  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

a.  On  the  other  hand  an  accusative  object  very  regularly  precedes 
a  genitive  or  a  prepositional  phrase;  e.  g.  ber  (ange  ^rteg  beraubte  ^i 
S5aterlanb  felner  froftigjien  @o^ne  (Gr.),  the  long  war  robbed  thecounlry 
of  its  strongest  sons;  ex  befrette  bie  $]^tIofo))I)ie  t)on  t^ren  %eWe\n,  freed 
philosophy  from  its  fetters, 

424.  Position  of  Adverbs.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
adverbs  of  direction  (auf,  ab,  f|er,  ^in,  etc.)  are  of  most  im- 
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portauce :  they  accordingly  come  last  under  the  name  of 
separable  prefixes ;  e.  g.  bie  ©onne  get|t  je^t  urn  6  Uf)r  ouf, 
the  sun  rises  now  at  6  6* clock, 

1.  Next  in  importance  are  the  negative  adverbs  nid^t,  nie, 

niemate,  leine^tocgg;  these  accordingly  tend  toward  the  end, 

especially  in  emphatic  negations ;  e.  g.  bag  Seben  tft  ber  ©u* 

ter  l^od^ftcg  nid^t  (S.),  life  is  not  the  highest  of  blessings  ;  ba^ 

bie  Sefd^ranlung  bie  Unenblid^feit  leine^toegg  au^fd^Ke^e  (S.), 

that  limitation  by  no  means  excludes  infinity  /  id^  tann  bie 

SteUe  nid^t  ttberf  e^en,  /  can  not  translate  the  passage, 

a.  But  a  nogative  adverb  that  is  not  felt  as  an  adjunct  of  the  verb 
usually  stands  before  the  particular  word  or  phrase  that  it  modifies; 
thus  one  would  ordinarily  say  in  prose:  bad  lOeben  ifi  ntd^t  bad  ffid)\tt 
ber  ©ilter. 

2.  An  adverb  of  time  generally  precedes  one  of  place  or 
manner ;  that  is,  among  the  relations  denoted  by  adverbs 
that  of  manner  or  degree  is  more  important  .than  that  of 
place,  place  more  important  than  time.  But  this  order  of 
precedence  varies  easily  under  the  influence  of  special  em- 
phasis. 

425.  Dependent  Infinitives  are  preceded  by  their  own 
modifiers ;  e.  g.  bu  braud^ft  bid)  nid^t  barflber  ju  angftigen, 
you  do  not  rued  to  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  SBil^elnt 

fonnte  fid)  nid)t  entfd^Iie^en,  bie  SioIIc  be§  lebenbcn  Sflnig^ 
bent  ^ebanten  ju  iiberlaffcn,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  role  of  the  living  king  to  the  pedant. 

1.  The  prepositional  infinitive  is  often  incorporated  in 
the  sentence  as  one  of  the  verbal  adjmicts,  especially  if  it 
stands  alone  or  has  no  modifier  of  great  importance ;  e.  g. 
ba§  SWdbd^en  fing  ju  toeincn  an,  began  to  cry;  ha  fte  ju  toetnen 
anfing,  OrS  she  began  to  cry.  But  one  would  say :  fie  fing  an, 
^eftig  JU  toeinen;  ba  fie  anfing,  l^eftig  ju  toeinen. 

426.  Dependent  Clauses.  Since  dependent  clauses  have 
the  value  of  substantives,  adverbs  or  adjectives,  their  posi- 
tion falls  under  the  rules  already  given.     Thus : 
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1.  An  adverbial  clause  should  not  intervene  between  sub- 
ject and  verb  in' the  normal  order.  Such  a  type  of  sentence 
as  the  party,  tho  it  had  suffered  defeat^  was  not  diseouragedy 
must  become :  bie  ^artet  toar,  obtool^I  fie  eine  9licberlage  eriits 
ten  l^atte,  feine^toeg^  entmuti9t;  or  else :  bie  ^artei  toar  fetne§- 
h)e9«  entmutigt,  obtool^I  jte,  etc.;  or  else :  obtool^I  bie  S^avtti  eine 
SRieberlage  eriitten  l^atte,  toar  fie,  etc. 

2.  So,  too,  a  sentence  should  not  begin  with  two  adverb- 
ial clauses.  In  English  we  may  say :  As  soon  a^  the  horses 
were  ready ^  altho  it  was  still  very  early,  we  got  under  way. 
This  becomes  in  German :  ©obalb  bie  $ferbe  bereit  toaren, 
tnad^ten  toir  \xn^,  obtool^I  eg  nod^  fel^r  friil^  \oax,  auf  ben  SBeg; 
or  else :  tnad^ten  \o\x  ung  auf  ben  Sffieg,  obtDol^I  eg  nod^  fe^r 
friil^  h)at. 

3.  Whether  a  dependent  clause  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  structure  of  the  main  sentence  or  attached  to  it  as  an 
appendix,  is  a  question  of  style.  An  important  principle  is 
that  a  sentence  should  not  end  weakly  after  a  subordinate 
clause.  Thus  one  would  not  say:  er  ful^r,  f obalb  er  gefru^- 
ftiicft  l^atte,  ab,  bat  er  fu^r  ab,  fobalb  er  gefruj^ftiicft  ^atte,  he 
left  as  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted.  On  the  other  hand  one 
might  very  well  say:  er  ful^r,  fobalb  er  gefriil^ftucft  l^atte,  in 
bet  grd^ten  Sile  ab. 

4.  To  explain  further  the  principles  according  to  which 
clauses  are  concatenated  into  more  or  less  elaborate  periods, 
is  the  province  of  a  treatise  on  style,  rather  than  of  a  gram- 
mar. 
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EXERCISE  !• 
Use  of  the  Articles 

§  §  224-^2 

1.  Fall  has  come  and  the  birds  are  flying  towards  the 
south.  2.  Youth  is  the  spring-time  of  life.  3.  Art  is  long, 
life  short.  4.  Innocence  has  a  friend  in  hearen.  5.  The 
Greeks  called  sleep  the  brother  of  death.  6.  Love  makes 
the  cleverest  man  a  fool  (§  265,  2,  a).  7.  Here  nature  is 
loveliest  in  June.  8.  Without  language  man  would  be  like 
the  animals.  9.  My  home  is  far  in  the  south,  in  beautiful 
Spain.  10.  On  Wednesday  the  children  are  in  school  all 
day.  11.  Little  Karl  came  running  to  meet  his  mother 
(§  369, 5).  12.  Father  is  now  in  Switzerland ;  he  is  coming 
home  the  last  of  September  (§  96,  1). 

EXERCISE  il 
The  Articles  —  Continued 

1.  Frogs  can  live  on  land  or  in  water.  2.  One  can  now 
ascend  Vesuvius  by  rail.  3.  Water  is  best,  says  a  Greek 
proverb ;  and  for  my  part  I  prefer  water  to  wine.  4.  The 
king  and  queen  go  to  church  twice  a  week.  5.  She  sat  by 
the  window,  her  eyes  (§  267)  red  with  weeping.  6.  Give 
me  your  hand  and  look  straight  in  my  face.  7.  The  what 
of  a  work  interests  men  more  than  the  how,  8.  The  art  of 
speaking  is  too  much  neglected  by  most  men.  9.  There  is 
(§  340)  a  courtesy  of  the  heart ;  it  is  akin  to  love.  10.  The 
more  he  writes  the  worse  his  style  becomes.     11.  These 


•  Note. — These  exercises,  for  wUcli  consult  the  general  English-German 
vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  designed  to  accompany  and  illustrate  a 
systematic  course  in  the  essentials  of  German  syntax  as  treated  in  Part  Second. 
A  knowledge  of  Part  First  is  of  course  presupposed. 
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apples  cost  ten  pfennigs  apiece.  12.  The  book  appeared  at 
the  same  time  in  English  and  in  German.  13.  Green  and 
blue  (§290,  1,  a)  seem  to  be  nature's  favorite  colors. 

EXERCISE  III 
Peculiarities  op  Number 

§  §  240  and  346  :y 

1.  An  army  of  ten  thousand  men  lay  only  three  or  fpar 
miles  distant.  2.  The  book  cost  me  seven  marks  and  fifty 
pfennigs.  3.  Two  glasses  of  wine  are  always  too  much^or 
him.  4.  A  thousand  francs  is  a  very  considerable, -sum. 
5.  The  horse  is  fifteen  hands  high  and  weighs  a  thousand 
pounds.  6.  Three  years  is  a  short  time.  7.  As  we  paji^ 
by,  the  people  stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  windows.  iS:  A 
large  number  of  guests  came  to  the  festival.  9.  A  swSrm 
of  bees  had  attached  itself  to  a  tree  in  our  garden.  10.  i^^t- 
ing  and  drinking  keep  body  and  soul  together.  11.  iFfeld, 
forest  and  village  (=  the  landscape)  lay  before  us  in  Ae 
soft  morning  light.  12.  Easter  co^es  very  early  this  year. 
13.  If  your  Highnesfi  c6*mAanddj  our  servant  can  attend  to 
it  at  once. 

EXERCISE  IV 
The  Nominative 

§§  241-243 

1.  He  is  called  Hans,  with  the  nickname  "  little  Hans." 
2.  I  speak  to  you  as  your  neighbor  and  good  friend.  3.  He 
remained  a  pious  Christian  to  the  end  of  his  days.  4.  There 
remains  one  more  question,  which  gieems  the  most  difficult 
of  all.  5.  He  died  a  poor  man.  6.  If  I  were  self -possessed 
I  should  not  be  called  Tell  (§  225, 1).  7.  The  peasantijould 
still  count  as  a  handsome  man.  8.  Alas,  that  I  was  l^rn  a 
beggar !  9.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  become  k  great 
scholar.  10.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the^deep- 
black  shadows  of  the  trees.     11.  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  the 
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people.  12.  She  looks  exactly  like  her  mother.  13.  He  is 
rightly  to  be  called  the  savior  of  his  country.  14.  Alas, 
your  home-land  has  become  to  you  a  foreign  country  1-^ 


EXERCISE  V 
The  Adkominal  Genitive 

§§  246-7 

1.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  one  can  see  the 
king's  castle.  2.  I  ha^e  received  a  letter  of  the  following 
import.  ^.  The  first  part  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  English  language.  4.  The  young  people  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  5.  That  is  not  every  one's  affair.  6.  A 
man  of  middle  age  entered  the  room  and  began  to  talk ;  he 
seemed  a  person  of  intelligence.  7.  Yes,  we  are  of  one 
heart,  of  one  blood.  8.  O,  learn  to  feel  of  what  stock  you 
are  I  9.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  a  castle  in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  10.  I  am  a  dead  man  if  they  seize  me.  11.  I  do 
what  belongs  to  my  office.  12.  With  a  dozen  good  friends 
he  now  passed  several  days  of  undisturbed  happiness. 

EXERCISE  VI 
The  Genitive  with  Verbs 

§  §  248-9 

*  1.  You  must  not  be  ashamed  of  your  choice.  2.  Enjoy 
life  while  you  are  young.  3.  If  you  need  me  you  will  know 
where  to  find  me.  4. 1  can  not  do  without  your  help.  5.  Oh, 
do  not  mention  those  old  follies.  6.  Not  all  are  free  who 
make  light  of  their  chains.  7.  Carried  too  far,  severity  fails 
of  its  wise  purpose.     8.  Any  man  may  boast  of  his  industry. 

9.  A  general  gayety  took  possession  of  the  little  company. 

10.  Of  what  crime  do  you  accuse  him?  11.  You  are  still 
young  enough  so  that  good  breeding  may  teach  you  a  better 
way.    12.  Please  help  yourself  to  the  bread  and  butter. 
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EXERCISE  VII 
Further  Uses  of  the  Genitive 

§  §  261-6 
1.  Every  workman  is  worthy  of  his  pay.  2.  I  know  a 
being  that  is  worthy  of  him.  3.  I  am  tired  of  living  and 
of  ruling.  4.  The  house  of  his  parents  was  always  full  of 
the  best  society.  5.  From  the  beginning  we  were  sure  of 
victory.  6.  The  fellow  is  quite  incapable  of  learning.  7. 
But  they  always  remained  mindful  of  their  origin.  8.  One 
day  the  bear  returned  from  his  wandering.  9.  Shall  you 
be  able  to  come  before  this  man  with  a  calm  face  ?  10.  Let 
each  one  go  his  way.  11.  To  my  knowledge  I  have  never 
treated  you  unkindly.  12.  I  often  hear  her  walking  about 
softly  in  the  night.  13.  As  is  well  known  (  =  in  known 
manner)  he  was  in  his  day  a  famous  poet.  14.  The- man  is 
a  tailor  by  trade.     15.  Oh,  the  unhappy  hour  I 

EXERCISE  Vlii 

The  Dative  with  Verbs 

§§  267-8 

1.  The  soul  of  man,  says  Goethe,  resembles  water.  2.  I 
can  not  help  you.  3.  I  told  the  boy  that  he  must  obey  his 
parents.  4.  It  harms  a  man  if  everybody  flatters  him.  5. 
No  man  of  honor  will  submit  to  the  disgrace.  6.  I  gladly 
follow  the  example  that  you  give  me.  7.  I  forgive  you, 
but  I  trust  you  no  longer.  8.  If  you  have  faithfully  served 
the  state,  that  redounds  to  your  honor.  9.  Who  is  a  brother 
to  me  ?  He  who  comes  to  my  aid  in  trouble.  10.  He  who 
wishes  to  please  all  will  always  displease  the  best.  11.  I 
look  forward  calmly  to  my  fate.  12.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  met  you  before. 

EXERCISE  IX 

Further  Uses  of  the  Dative 

§§  259-61 

1.  The  time  is  favorable  to  our  plan.  2.  A  good  book  is 
ever  welcome  to  the  traveler.     3.  To  all  these  children  I  was 
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"the  good  nncle.'^  4.  Tears  stood  in  the  old  man^s  eyes. 
5.  Truth  is  necessary  to  the  soul.  6.  This  rose  blooms  not 
for  me.  7.  I  had  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  the  place  were 
familiar  to  me.  8.  The  sun  has  burned  my  face.  9.  It  does 
one  good  to  look  into  your  face  once  more.  10.  When  will 
a  sayior  come  to  (=  for)  this  land?  11.  I  demand  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  12.  (I  want  you  to)  look  at  those  hand- 
some boys  there ! 

EXERCISE  X 
The  Accusative  with  Verbs 

§§  263-6 

1.  That  makes  no  great  difference.  2.  Why  have  you 
not  answered  my  letter  all  this  time  ?  3.  No  one  can  rob 
me  of  my  honor.  4.  Methinks  you  would  have  done  better 
if  you  had  foUowed  my  advice.  5.  What  would  man  be  if 
he  had  never  dreamed  the  dream  of  freedom  ?  6.  His  duty 
is  to  stand  guard  before  the  gate  of  the  palace.  7.  Let 
each  one  fight  his  battle  alone.  8.  I  wonder  whether  he 
will  ever  come  back?  9.  The  ancient  Greeks  taught  their 
youth  wisdom  out  of  Homer.  10.  Who  is  permitted  to  call 
the  child  by  its  right  name  ?  11.  I  at  least  consider  him  a 
great  poet.     12.  I  can  not  make  him  my  friend. 

EXERCISE  XI 
Further  Uses  of  the  Accusative 

§§  266-9 

1.  He  sent  me  the  nearest  way  into  the  city.  2.  The 
governor  himself  is  bringing  him  up  the  lake.  3.  The  child 
has  fallen  down  stairs.  4.  This  very  night  yet*he  must 
leave  the  city.  6.  He  lives  about  an  hour's  walk  further  up 
the  valley.  6.  A  good  half  of  the  way  not  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen.  7.  He  is  six  feet  high  and  weighs  two  hundred  pounds. 
8.  The  war  lasted  only  a  month,  but  it  cost  ten  thousand 
human  lives  and  •  an  immense  sum  of  money.     9.  Every 
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Sunday,  year  in  and  year  out,  she  writes  me  a  long  letter. 
10.  The  stranger  sat  at  the  table,  his  head  supported  upon 
his  arms  and  his  cloak  drawn  closely  about  him.  11.  But, 
jesting  aside,  what  do  you  really  want  of  me?  12.  We 
walked  hand  in  hand,  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  guide. 
13.  Frederick  the  Great  thought  the  Nibelungenlied  not 
worth  a  charge  of  powder.  14.  She  has  given  me  her  word ; 
I  am  content  (with  it). 

EXERCISE  Xtl 

Apposition 

§  §  270-1  and  285 

1.  They  shall  not  have  it,  the  free  German  Rhine.  2.  There 
came  the  governor  riding  (§  369,  5)  from  Ktissnacht,  his 
castle.  3.  Oh,  do  not  forsake  it,  the  holy  cause  of  thj 
country,  4.  We  were  received  by  an  old  man,  the  servant 
of  the  prince.  5.  We  admire  the  deeds  of  the  brave  Prince 
Friedrich  Karl.  6.  The  passage  is  found  in  the  "  Sorrows 
of  Young  Werther,"  a  novel  by  Goethe.  7.  The  name  (of) 
poetic  genius  was  just  then  anything  but  honorable.  8.  1 
will  not  endure  it  longer  to  lie  here  idly  as  a  prisoner.  9.  His 
Majesty  King  May's  first  songstress,  Dame  Nightingale,  has 
just  returned  from  the  south.  10.  I  come  to  you  as  a  friend 
whom  I  can  trust.  11.  We  arrived  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  a  dark,  rainy  day.  12.  He  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
his  position  as  German  teacher.  13.  I  have  a  desire  for 
something  new.  14.  The  meal  consisted  of  a  large  piece 
of  bread,  two  glasses  of  milk  and  half  a  dozen  boiled  eggs- 

EXERCISE  XIII 
The  Adjective 

§§  288-94 

1.  Free  word  befits  free  man.  2.  You  dear  child,  come, 
go  with  me.  3.  Oh,  woe  to  me,  poor  girl  1  4.  You,  dear 
friends,  will  certainly  not  forget  me.     5.  They  sent  us  young 
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people  into  another  room.  6.  Many  good  jbooks  are  my 
quiet  friends.  7.  Nothing  remains  bat  a  handful  of  light 
dust.  8.  The  German  and  English  languages  are  closely 
akin.  9.  All  good  spirits  praise  the  Lord.  10.  Of  all  good 
things  there  are  three.  11.  He  has  come-to-be  of  another 
mind.  / 12.  The  following  important  point  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 13.  He  has  at  any  rate  a  handsome  exterior.  14.  The 
strong  man  is  mightiest  alone.  15.  I  have  but  few  acquain- 
tances in  the  city.  16.  A  man  of  fine  moral  feeling  would 
never  do  such  a  thing. 

EXERCISE  XIV 
The  Personal  Pronouns 

§§  300-4 

1.  I  see  you  do  not  know  me,  but  I  remember  you  very 
well.  2.  The  sight  of  you  reminds  me  of  old  times.  3.  Chil- 
dren, can  you  not  be  quiet  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  4.  l^e 
quiet,  poodle  !  what  do  you  want,  you  stupid  beast  ?  5.  One 
of  us  would  never  have  done  the  likeA  '  6.  There  are  three 
of  them,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  7.  When  you  know  our 
plan,  you  will  give  it  a  better  name.  8.  She  took  the  Bible 
and  read  in  it  a  long  time.  9.  Then  we  should  be  slaves 
and  deserve  to  be  such.  10.  And  there  is  a  call  (=  it  calls) 
from  the  depths :  Dear  boy,  thou  art  mine.  11.  The  father 
is  a  merchant  and  the  son  intends  to  become  one.  12.  It 
is  easy  living  (§  205, 3,  a)  with  this  man.  13.  I  opened  her 
eyes  with  regard  to  herself.  14.  One  can  compare  Venice 
only  to  itself.  15.  He  asked  one  of  the  men  to  fetch  him 
his  sword. 

EXERCISE  XV 
The  Possessives 

§§  305-8 

1.  He  has  his  own  room,  I  have  mine.  2.  Your  house 
has  always  been  mine.  3.  If  one  names  the  best  names, 
mine  too  is  named.    4.  Think  of  your  happiness  and  of  mine. 
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6.  God's  ways  are  not  like  ours.  6.  We  love  art ;  our  hearts 
grow  warm  (§  240,  2)  in  its  light.  7.  The  castle  was  in  its 
day  inhabited  by  brave  knights.  8.  The  unhappy  lady  lived 
now  only  for  her  daughter  and  her  (=  the  daughter's)  chil- 
dren. 9.  Siegfried  killed  the  dragon  and  bathed  himself  in 
its  blood.  10.  Joy  was  to  be  seen  in  all  their  faces  {i.  e. 
in  the  faces  of  them  all).  11.  It  is  not  well  to  be  thinking 
always  of  one's  own  happiness.  12.  There  are  people  who 
have  no  idea  of  mine  and  thine. 

EXERCISE  XVI 
Demonstratives  and  Relatives 

§  §  80»-ll ;  314-16 

1.  The  bonds  of  friendship  are  often  stronger  than  those 
of  blood.  2.  Herder  was  older  than  Goethe ;  the  latter  was 
bom  in  1749,  the  former  in  1744.  3.  The  face  resembles  that 
of  the  deceased  king.  4.  The  prize  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who 
deserves  it.  5.  It  is  you  who  are  (§  137, 2)  to  blame  for  the 
whole  misfortune.  6.  Hail  to  thee,  Macbeth,  who  wilt  one 
day  be  king."^  7.  He  who  seizes  the  moment,  he  (that)  is  the 
right  man.  8.  Whoever  tells  me  the  truth,  him  I  call  my 
friend.  9.  He  went  back  the  same  way  he  had  come.  10. 
There  was  once  a  king  and  queen  who  lived  at  peace  with 
each  other,  and  had  twelve  children  that  were  all  boys.  U. 
Oh,  that  sort  of  people  (§  309,  4)  must  always  be  drinking 
and  eating  1  12.  Whoso  stands,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  do 
not  fall.  13.  That  is  not  the  worst  that  you  have  done.  14. 
What  I  see  with  my  own  eyes,  that  I  know. 

EXERCISE  XVII 
Indeeinite  Pronominals 

§  §  817-22 

1.  All  my  trouble  was  in  vain.  2.  How  did  you  come  by 
all  that  money  ?  3.  Every  few  days  he  writes  us  a  long  let- 
ter.   4.  I  had  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  my  friend.    5. 
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The  world  becomes  more  beautiful  (with)  every  day.  6.  One 
or  the  other  of  you  is  to  blame  for  it.  7.  So  they  both  loved 
each  other,  but  neither  would  confess  it  to  the  other.  8.  I 
can  only  remain  a  few  days.  9.  In  a  certain  sense  I  owe  you 
everything.  10.  I  have  seen  much,  but  nothing  important. 
11.  No  one  lives  as  he  would  like ;  everybody  lives  only  as 
he  can.  12.  We  are  born  for  something  better.  13.  I  find 
little  good  in  the  book.    14.  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

EXERCISE  XVIM 
The  Auxiliaries  of  Tense 

§  323 

1.  Winter  has  come  and  the  birds  have  flown  southward. 
2.  He  would  certainly  have  become  famous,  if  he  had  not 
died  so  early.     3.  I  have  ridden  to  and  fro  for  two  hours. 

4.  The  gentleman  was  not  at  home  when  we  arrived ;  he 
had  ridden  to  the  city.  5.  Goethe  had  traveled  more  than 
Schiller  and  seen  more  of  the  world.  6.  Your  tears  have 
flowed  too  long  already.  7.  Your  father  has  aged  rapidly 
of  late.  8.  I  have  only  met  one  sad  man.  9.  In  spite  of 
everything,  I  have  continued  to  believe  in  his  fidelity. 
10.  The  water  had  pressed  into  the  city.  11.  I  could 
hardly  stand,  for  I  had  remained  awake  all  night.  12.  This 
watch  has  never  gone  right  from  the  beginning. 

EXERCISE  XIX 

Modal  Auxiliaries 

§§  333-8 

1.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  anything  better.  2.  One 
must  not  wish  to  seem  richer  than  one  is.  3.  The  world 
shall  tremble  if  I  must  perish.  4.  It  was  already  too  dark 
(§  367,  5,  a)  for  one  to  be  able  to  find  the  way  easily. 

5.  I  might  have  lived  a  pretty  life,  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool. 

6.  The  man  claims  to  have  lived  here,  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber him.     7.  I  may  have  been  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  the  time 
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8.  I  send  you  herewith  the  little  that  I  have  been  able  to 
save.  9.  I  should  like  to  travel,  but  I  must  not  think  of 
traveling  this  year.  10.  He  could  not  have  (done)  it,  even 
if  he  had  wished.  11.  What's  the  use  of  all  that?  You 
will  never  be  able  to  convince  me.  12.  You  should  show 
him  his  mistake,  but,  if  it  may  be,  without  paining  him. 


EXERCISE  XX 
Passive,  Impersonal  and  Reflexive  Constructions 

§§  344-^ 

1.  He  has  been  made  better  by  misfortune.  2.  I  should 
like  to  write  more,  but  I  am  this  moment  interrupted  by  a 
call.  3.  Another  way  had  to  be  found.  4.  I  had  written 
thus  far  yesterday,  when  I  was  called  away.  5.  From  your 
journey  one  does  not  always  return  (§  205,  3).  6.  Care  is 
taken  that  every  one  may  have  (§  358,  4)  enough  to  eat. 
7.  That  is  easy  to  say  but  hard  to  practice.  8.  It  was  to 
be  expected  (§  366,  1,  a)  that  you  would  lose  your  way. 
9.  I  like  it  better  at  home;  I  have  never  been  drawn 
(§  303,  1)  to  foreign  parts.  10.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
great  riddle  is  at  last  solved.  11.  God  be  praised,  the  child 
is  found.  12.  My  greetings  to  thee  (§  344,  1),  thou  lofty 
house! 

EXERCISE   XXI 
Tenses  of  the  Indicative 

§§  848-63 

1.  To-morrow  I  celebrate  my  twentieth  birthday.  2.  I 
am  going  into  the  garden  —  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 
3.  You  just  run  and  get  me  my  purse.  4.  He  will  do  no  more 
harm;  I  have  killed  him.  5.  I  know  secret  ways  that  no 
man  ever  trod.  6.  Where,  I  wonder,  did  he  pass  (§  358, 1) 
the  night  ?  7.  Show  the  lawyer  this  letter  and  you  (will) 
have  won  your  case.  8.  A  good  man  will  always  choose 
the  better  part.     9.  His  life  is  over  (=»  he  has  lived),'  the 
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Stroke  of  death  has  fallen.  10.  The  inn  where  we  spent 
the  summer  three  years  ago  is  closed.  11.  I  shall  certainly 
visit  you  as  often  as  I  have  time.  12.  I  think  that  I  saw 
him  last  evening  in  the  theater.  13.  I  learned  German 
years  ago  as  a  child.  14.  There  will  be  singing  and  dancing 
until  the  smi  rises. 

EXERCISE  XXII 
Imperative  and  Optative  Subjunctive 

§  §  366^7 

1.  Let  there  be  truth  between  us.    2.  Let  him  go  his  way. 

3.  Let  him  be  bound  (§  199,  1)  to  the  linden  tree  yonder. 

4.  Let  us  go  home ;  it  is  getting  dark  already.  5.  Let  some 
one  mount  the  tower  and  see  how  things  (§  303,  4)  are  going. 
6.  Let  him  rest  in  peace  I  7.  May  he  rest  in  peace  I  8.  Be 
the  story  true  or  false,  it  is  at  any  rate  interesting.  9.  Were 
I  only  well,  how  happy  I  should  be  I  10.  May  the  day  never 
appear  I  11.  Oh,  ^at  I  had  never  lived  to  look  on  thatl 
12.  God  help  the  poor  people  I  13.  Let  no  one  enter  the 
room,  whoever  he  may  be.  14.  I  shall  not  see  him,  unless 
it  be  (§  366,  1,  a)  that  he  comes  here. 

EXERCISE  XXIII 
Potential  and  Unreal  Subjunctive 

§§368-9 

1.  How  would  it  be  with  you  if  I  should  withdraw  my 
army  ?  2.  We  could  do  much  if  we  stood  together.  3.  If 
I  had  arrived  a  moment  earlier  I  might  have  saved  her  life. 
4.  I  couldn't  state  the  true  reason.  5.  I  should  not  like  to 
assert  such  a  thing.  6.  I  should  think  it  would  be  better 
not  to  answer  the  letter  at  all.  7.  So  that's  (§  358,  2)  fin- 
ished! Well,  what  next?  8.  There,  now  you  have  my  reasons  I 
I  say  no  more.  9.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  back  already  ?  it  seems 
impossible.  10.  So  (you  think)  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
fesured?    11.  What?  (you  say)  it  was  robbers  who  attacked 
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UB?  12.  Had  I  only  known  the  truth,  I  could  have  helped 
you.  13.  It  was  as  if  something  strange  were  coming  betweei 
them.  14.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  now  reached  the  god 
of  his  journey.  15.  The  end  of  the  letter  was  exactly  as  il 
he  had  written  it  himself.  16.  Some  books  appear  to  bi 
written  not  that  one  may  learn  from  them,  but  that  one  ma) 
know  that  the  author  knew  something. 


EXERCISE  XXIV 
Dependent  Subjunctive 

§§  360-1 

1.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  child  ?  2.  Socrates  believed  thai 
the  soul  of  man  is  immortal.  8.  The  belief  that  life  is  gooJ 
is  natural  to  man.  4.  They  felt  that  without  freedom  every- 
thing was  lost.  5.  He  said  that  he  should  return  on  the 
morrow.  6.  She  demanded  that  I  give  back  all  the  letteni 
that  she  might  have  written  to  me.  7.  They  said  that  I  hi 
not  changed,  only  my  face  was  pale.  8.  I  have  no  other  wii 
than  that  you  should  be  friends.  9.  No  one  knew  who  bi 
was  or  how  he  lived.  10.  My  guide  asserted  that  he  dU 
not  know  whence  the  robbers  came.  11.  She  wrote  mei 
week  ago  that  she  was  lying  ill  in  bed  and  could  not  evei 
read.  12.  The  boys  reported  that  tlie  bear  was  right  ti 
hand ;  that  they  had  themsel^^es  seen  him  and  had  then  m 
away  in  fear.  , 

EXERCISE  XXV 
The  Infinitive 

§§364-7 

1.  Acting  is  easy,  thinking  is  difficult,  says  Goethe.  2.  Thi 
life  of  a  woman  is  an  eternal  going  and  coming,  or  liftaDf 
and  carrying.  3.  Doing  right  causes  (one)  to  rest  quietlj 
4.  To  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and  not  to  be  able  to  sei 
that  is  a  misfortune.  5.  I  feel  myself  becoming  gradmli] 
young  again.     6.  It  is  hard  to  swim  against  the  stread 
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7.  In  this  room  there  must  be  no  smoking.  8.  He  has 
never  learned  to  swim ;  who  will  help  me  save  him  ?  9.  It 
befits  a  noble  man  to  heed  the  word  of  women.  10.  I  am 
ready  to  accompany  you.  11.  The  question  is  hard  to  an- 
swer. 12.  Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  called  from  the  dis- 
tance. 18.  To  satisfy  the  mother,  I  had  a  doctor  summoned. 
14.  I  am  too  old  merely  to  play,  too  young  to  be  without  a 
wish. 

EXERCISE  XXVI 
The  Participle 

§§  368-71 

1.  She  has  been  ailing  these  two  weeks.  2.  We  went 
against  the  danger  (that  was)  threatening  us.  8.  A  drunken 
man  is  always  repulsive.  4.  The  task  in  question  was  satis- 
factorily (satisfyingly)  performed.  5.  The  ancients  imagined 
their  gods  as  living  in  Olympus.  6.  The  letters  that  have 
reached  (§  869, 1)  me  say  not  a  word  of  this  intended  jour- 
ney. 7.  Boldly  ventured  is  half  won.  8.  The  concert  did 
not  please  me  at  all,  one  single  piece  excepted.  9.  Her  eye 
remained  fixed  upon  the  child  (who  had)  now  fallen  asleep. 
10.  There  comes  a  man  running  at  full  speed.  11.  The  whole 
question  is  a  hard  one  to  answer.  12.  Looked  at  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view,  the  question  appears  quite  different. 

EXERCISE   XXVII 
Conditional  and  Imperative 

§§  362-3 

1.  If  you  should  get  into  trouble  I  would  gladly  help  you. 
2.  I  promised  to  write  as  soon  as  the  ship  should  arrive  in 
Hamburg.  8.  I  feared  that  she  would  take  cold.  4.  With- 
out him  the  affair  would  have  gone  quite  differently.  5.  They 
invited  me  to  a  family  festival  to  which  a  number  of  guests 
would  be  coming.  6.  Any  one  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
would  step  back  with  horror.     7.  O,  let  as  hear  everything ; 
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you  have  time.  8.  Be  not  deceived  by  false  prophets. 
9.  Greetings  to  you,  noble  gentlemen,  greetings  to  you,  fair 
ladies  I  10.  For  God's  sake,  don't  lose  your  head  1  11.  The 
child  kept  calling :  Wake  up,  dear  mother,  wake  up ! 

EXERCISE  XXyill 
Prepositions 

§  377 

1.  At  your  age  and  with  your  great  wealth  you  can  con- 
fidently undertake  it.  2.  Old  in  years,  rich  in  goods,  he  still 
leads,  as  in  his  youth,  a  simple  life.  3.  It  is  hard  to  swim 
against  the  current.  4.  Come,  fly  with  me  away  beyond  the 
mountains.  5.  In  accordance  with  your  wish  I  enclose  his 
letter.  6.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  danger.  7.  The  number 
of  the  fallen  is  estimated  at  a  hundred.  8.  That  is  forbidden 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  marks.  9.  He  is  proud  of  his  repu- 
tation.    10.  The  tower  is  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet  high. 

11.  Confronted  by  such  vulgarity,  I  can  only  keep  silent. 

12.  He  who  does  not  lose  his  understanding  over  certain 
things  has  none  to  lose.  13.  Such  an  angel  of  a  child  I 
never  saw  before.  14.  He  is  taller  than  I  by  a  whole  head. 
15.  She  had  &llen  asleep  over  the  book. 

EXERCISE  XXIX 

COKJ  UNCTIONS 

§  §  378-81 

1.  He  is  no  genuine  friend  of  the  workingmen,  but  (he) 
always  acts  in  his  own  interest.  2.  He  is  no  genuine  friend 
of  the  workingmen,  but  he  has  other  good  qualities.  3.  You 
are  not  safe  in  Uri ;  for  the  tyrants  lend  a  hand  to  one  an- 
other. 4.  Sorrows  last  but  a  short  time ;  therefore  we  should 
endure  them  with  patience.  5.  The  more  I  worked,  the 
worse  my  situation  became.  6.  As  she  entered  the  room  I 
noticed  that  she  had  been  weeping.     7.  When(ever)  the 
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day  was  very  hot  the  child  would  go  into  the  woods.  8.  God 
helps  only  (then)  when  men  no  longer  help.  9.  So  may 
God  help  you  as  you  pity  me.  10. 1  will  not  do  it,  and  even 
if  you  should  promise  me  the  world  for  a  reward.  11.  It 
was  nearly  8  o'clock  when  the  performance  began.  12.  I 
must  bring  you  into  jolly  company  that  you  may  see  how 
easily  life  can  be  lived.  18.  I  could  live  with  him,  tho 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  him  for  a  husband. 


APPENDIX  I 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

1.  Spelling  Reform  in  Gennany.  Geiman  lulling  is  based  in  a 
general  way  upon  the  nsage  handed  down  by  the  writers,  grammarians 
and  lexicographers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  this  traditional 
spelling,  while  much  better  than  our  own,  is  not  free  from  defects.  It 
represents  simple  sounds  by  compound  signs,  as  in  ©aal,  ^ier,  14; 
different  sounds  by  the  same  sign,  as  in  ^ab  -  ha,  gel^en  -  jtag;  the 
same  sound  by  different  signs,  as  in  @lad  -  $Qg,  Saume  -  greube,  and 
it  has  a  much-used  silent  ^.  Differences  of  usage  with  regard  to  these 
and  other  points  led,  in  1876,  to  a  movement  for  governmental  regula- 
tion of  orthography.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  WUrttemberg  and 
other  German  governments  published  official  spelling-books,  and  the 
spelling  thus  prescribed  soon  began  to  make  its  way  into  books  and 
journals.  The  first  edition  of  this  gnunmar,  published  in  1895,  fol- 
lowed the  Prussian  rules. 

2.  The  New  Official  Spelling.  As  the  spelling-books  issued  by  the 
various  governments  differed  more  or  less  in  matters  of  detail,  the 
uniform  regulation  of  spelling  became  a  desideratum.  An  ortho- 
graphic conference  was  accordingly  held  at  BerUn,  in  June,  1901,  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  common  system.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  this  conference  have  since  been  adopted  thruout  the  empire, 
and  also  in  Austria  and  Switzerland.  The  general  principles  of  the 
new  regulations  are  set  forth  in  9{fgfln  fiir  bie  beutfc^e  9{e(^tf(^reibung, 
nebfl  SBorterOer^eic^nid,  Berlin,  1902.  But  since  the  *  rules'  admit  of 
not  a  few  exceptions  in  favor  of  conventional  usage,  one  can  not 
easily  spell  by  them  without  frequently  referring  to  the  accompany- 
ing *  word-list ';  and  as  this,  in  turn,  contains  only  a  limited  number 
of  representative  words,  the  student,  or  at  any  rate  the  teacher,  should 
have  at  hand  one  of  the  more  compendious  orthographic  dictionaries, 
such  as  Gemss'  Worterbuch  fiir  die  deiUsche  RechUchreibung,  Berlin, 
1902,  or  Duden's  OrthographiacJies  WorterbucfL  These  excellent  man- 
uals, which  cost  but  a  small  sum,  seldom  leave  one  in  doubt  about  even 
the  smallest  detail  of  the  official  spelling.  Practically  we  have  fol- 
lowed Duden  in  this  grammar. 

8.  The  Old  Spelling  and  the  New.  Since  many  writers  and  edi- 
tors still  continue  to  use  the  older  spelling,  tho  with  more  or  less 
diversity  in  details,  we  append  a  list  of  the  more  important  points 
regulated  by  the  official  rules. 

402 
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1.  %  O,  iX,  ^u,  are  to  be  preferred  to  %t,  Ot,  Vit,  %tn.  The  same 
in  Roman  type. 

2.  Si  and  du  are  to  be  preferred  to  e  and  eu  in  words  which  have 
kindred  with  a,  au;  hence  rad^en  (on  account  of  ^ad^t);  Srmcl  (Slrm); 
raunten  (9taum);  but  t^t,  not  ad^t,  $enng,  not  faring,  leugnen,  not 
(augnen,  etc.  lliere  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions ;  thus  ebel  (in  spite 
of  ?Q)eI),  (gltcm  in  spite  of  alt. 

a.  In  a  few  cases  fi  and  e  distinguish  words  of  different  meaning ; 
e.  g.,  Sl^re,  ear  of  grain,  and  g^re,  honor;  2dvd)t,  larch,  and  gert^e,  lark, 

3.  %\  is  written  only  in  a  few  words,  of  which  the  more  common 
are  ^ai,  $aln,  ^aifcr,  ^aie,  SWat,  3Waib,  2Wai«.  Elsewhere  ci  is  used. 
Observe,  however,  the  distinctive  spellings :  Satb,  loaf,  and  2ctb,  hody ; 
@atte,  string,  and  @eitf,  side;  38aife,  orphan,  and  ^eife,  tune, 

4.  The  use  of  doubled  vowels  is  somewhat  restricted,  tho  by  no 
means  done  away  with.  Thus  the  following  words  are  to  be  spelled 
with  a  single  vowel :  bar,  ©arfdftaft,  $crb,  $erbe,  2o«,  lofcn,  2o(ung,  Io8, 
^Ci%,  quer,  <S(4af,  ©c^atn,  ©c^ale,  @(^ar,  ©c^og,  {eltg,  @tar,  ^age, 

|en,  Sare. 


5.  The  simple  t  is  preferred  to  ie  in  gibfl,  glbt,  gib,  and  also  in 
ftng,  l^ing;  but  ie  to  i  in  verbs  in  teren.  The  spelling  distinguishes 
5iber,^6er,  from  gicbcr, /ever;  3Jiinc,  mine,  from  SWicne,  expression; 
?ib,  eyelid,  from  ?ieb,  song;  @til,  style,  from  @tie(,  stem;  hJibcr,  against, 
from  mieber,  again. 

6.  Except  in  @tabt,  city,  which  is  thus  distinguished  from  @tatt,      ^  ^ 
place,  the  combination  bt  is  to  be  written  only  where  t  is  inflectional,       4^ 
as  in  Ifibt,  ttjanbte,  gefanbt.    Write  therefore  tot,  not  tobt ;  S3rot  not 
©robt  nor  ©rob ;  so  also  @c^hj«rt,  gcjc^elt,  Sratc. 

7.  The  endings  ic^  and  ig  are  to  be  distinguished  in  writing,  tho 
pronounced  alike ;  hence  gittid^,  ^^fit^ftt^r  Xcppic^,  but  ^ontg,  (gfpflf 
ifaftg.    For  others  consult  the  *  word-list,'  or  Duden. 

8.  $^  is  to  be  used  only  in  foreign  words,  as  ^^ilofop^ic,  ^^ilijlcr. 
Write  therefore,  ©feu,  3(boIf,  9luboIf,  Scftfalcn. 

a.  As  to  the  use  of  initial  d  and  f  (dor  but  fiir,  fliegen  but  $Ueg), 
consult  the  dictionary. 

9.  @,  not  %  is  to  be  written  in  the  pronominal  forms,  bed,  IdeS,  bie9 
and  their  compounds,  and  also  in  the  suffix  ntd. 

a.  Medial  \  becomes  9  before  a  suffix  of  derivation,  but  not  before 
an  inflectional  t;  hence,  ^ddc^en,  from  Jpafe ;  9^dd(^en,  from  9{ofe ; 
toeidlit^,  from  tueife ;  but  retfl,  from  rcifen. 
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b.  In  Roman  type  the  roles  prescribe  that  g  be  represeiLted  by  fs, 
or  else  by  a  special  digraph,  B.  But  non-German  printers  usually 
employ  sz  or  ss.  The  objection  that  ss  does  not  distinguish  ff  from  g 
is  not  important,  as  the  sounds  are  identical. 

10.  2^  is  to  be  written  only  in  foreign  words,  as  Sweater,  X^cma, 
X^eorie.  This  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  important  and  characteris- 
tic rule  of  the  official  spelling.  Prior  to  the  convention  of  1901,  t^, 
while  discarded  in  favor  of  the  simple  t  in  a  large  number  of  words, 
was  retained  in  2^al,  2:^at,  t^un,  X^or,  XljUx,  in  which  it  took  the 
place  of  ^  after  the  vowel  as  sign  of  length  {Xl^al  instead  of  Xoijl 
etc.).  This  absurd  and  confusing  anomaly  has  now  been  got  rid  of. 
Write  therefore  not  only  Zxtx,  Xtil,  rat,  raten,  tt)crt,  ^eidftvim,  as  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  grammar,  but  also  Xa\,  XaUx,  Xat,  tun,  Xxant, 
Xqx,  X^x,  In  the  ca^e  of  the  word  for  tea,  the  new  rules  allow  either 
X^ce  or  Xtt.  Let  the  student  prefer  Xtt,  The  next  step,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  to  discard  the  useless  t§  in  all  common  nouns  of  what- 
ever origin. 

11.  Three  concurrent  consonants  are  avoided  in  some  cases  (by 
dropping  one),  permitted  in  others,  e.  g.,  bcnnod)  (i.  e.  benn  no(^),SDitt* 
tag,  @(^lffa^rt;  but  attUcbcnb,  Sctttud^  or  ©cttud^,  ©tlUIcbcn  or  ©tillebcn 
(when  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line,  always  S3ctt»tud^,  @till=lcben). 

a.  Final  1^  before  the  suffix  ^ctt  is  dropped  ;  e.  g. ;  SRol^cit.  So,  too, 
^ol^cit,  from  ^orf);  but  Seic^^eit,  from  totid), 

h.  The  plural  of  ^tt,  Strtncc,  is  either  ®ceen,  3(rmcecn,  or  @een, 
Wcmten, 

12.  In  foreign  words  !  is  written  for  a  guttural  c,  g  for  the  affricate; 
as  Catalog,  ^taffc,  !Icrifa(,  3^^^^^/  Offigler.  But  a  good  many  excep- 
tions are  allowed,  especially  in  case  of  French  words;  e.  g.,  (5ou))^, 
Seber  or  ^thtv,  Concept  or  ^ongept.  When  in  doubt  whether  to  write 
c,  t  or  g,  consult.  Duden's  dictionary. 

13.  The  use  of  initial  capitals  is  greatly  restricted.  Nouns  used 
adjectively,  as  ctn  blgti^en,  ctn  paar,  ba«  tft  fc^abc ;  adverbially,  as 
abenb«,  nad^t«,  bormtttag«;  prepositionally,  as  fraft,  mittcl«,  tro^, 
mangctS,  or  as  parts  of  a  verbal  phrase,  as  flattflnben,  inftanb  fcfeen, 
are  to  be  written  with  a  small  initial. 

a.  This  is  the  most  difficult  subject  that  the  rules  deal  with,  and 
they  leave  it  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  thus  one  may  write 
gu  ©unjlen,  gu  gunflcn  or  gugunften ;  gu  jlatten  or  guftattcn.  When  in 
doubt  consult  Duden. 

6.  Adjectives  from  names  of  persons  have  a  small  initial  when  their 
meaning  is  general ;  e.  g.,  bic  Iut^e'rifrf)e  ^ird^e,  the  Lutheran  church; 
but  bic  lilu'tl^crlfc^c  SBibctabcrjctjung,  Luther's  translation  of  the  BiMe. 
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c.  Adjectival  phrases,  such  as  Im  ganjen,  filr«  crftc,  bei  tueitem,  be« 
toeiteren,  etc.  have  a  small  initial. 

14.  The  apostrophe  is  to  be  used  sparingly,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  suppression  of  a  letter  usually  written.  But  on  this  point 
the  rules  are  not  very  precise,  and  there  is  much  diversity  of  usage. 
Omit  the  apostrophe  at  any  rate  in  aufg,  untcrtn,  etc.,  and  in  the  geni- 
tive of  proper  names  that  do  not  end  in  a  sibilant. 

4.  The  Roman  Letters  are  extensively  used  in  scientific  writings  of 
every  kind.  In  using  the  Roman  letters  many  writers,  particularly 
philologists,  discard  altogether  the  initial  capital  of  nouns  and  thus 
avoid  the  most  serious  practical  difficulty  of  German  orthography. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN  COGNATES 

1.  The  Relation  of  English  to  German  is  a  subject  which  belongs 
rather  to  comparative  linguistics  than  to  German  grammar,  and  can 
not  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  without  some  knowledge  of  Old 
English,  Old  German,  Gothic,  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  general 
phonetics.  Such  knowledge  is  not  presupposed  for  the  users  of  this 
book.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  that  every  student  who  ap- 
proaches German  by  way  of  English,  learn  to  recognize  the  familiar 
words  of  his  mother  tongue  in  their  unfamiliar  German  forms,  and 
acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly  and  correctly,  if  not  profoundly, 
concerning  the  relationship  of  cognates.  To  this  end,  it  is  hoped,  the 
following  paragraphs  will  be  found  helpful.  What  is  here  given,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  very  elementary  introduction  to  a  large  and  difficult 
sabject. 

a.  The  most  valuable  of  all  helps  for  the  study  of  Gennan  words 
in  their  relation  to  cognate  forms  in  other  languages  is  Kluge's  Ety- 
mohgishes  WorterbiLch  der  deutscfien  Sprache. 

2.  The  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  German 
and  English  belong  to  the  Germanic  (sometimes  called 
Teutonic)  branch  of  the  Indo-European  (also  called  Aryan 
and  Indo-Germanic)  family  of  languages.  The  Indo- 
European  family  has  ten  branches,  three  of  them  Asiatic 
and  seven  European.     The  Asiatic   branches  are  the 
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Indie,  Iranic  and  Armenian.     The  European  branches 

are  the  Hellenic,  Italic,  Germanic,  Slavic,  Baltic,  Keltic 

and  Albanian. 

a.  Observe  that  these  names  are  the  names  of  *  branches '  put  forth 
in  ancient  times  by  the  Indo-European  parent-st^m.  Each  one  of  them 
has  branched  again  and  again,  thus  giving  rise  in  our  day  to  a  large 
number  of  separate  languages  and  dialects  variously  related  to  one 
another. 

1.  When  we  say  that  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  Pemans, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Grermans,  Slavs,  etc.,  belong  to  the  same  ^family,* 
this  means  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  these  various  peoples  once 
dwelt  together,  forming  a  single  community  and  speaking^a  common 
language.  Where  this  pro-ethnic  Indo-European  home  was  located — 
whether  in  Asia  or  in  Europe  —  when  the  dispersion  began,  and  how 
it  proceeded,  are  still  moot  questions. 

2.  The  Indo-European  parent-speech  is  known  to  us  in  a  measure 
through  the  process  of  restoration.  By  a  comparison  of  cognate  forms, 
as  they  actually  appear  in  the  derived  languages,  scholars  have  been 
able  to  reconstruct  the  alphabet,  the  grammar,  and  in  part  the  vocab- 
ulary, of  the  parentHspeech.  Thus  Eng.  brother,  Lat.  frcUer,  6k. 
<l>pdTrfpf  Sansk.  bhrdiar,  point  back  to  an  I.-E.  parent-form  *bhraier 
(a  prefixed  *  is  used  to  distinguish  ideal  reconstructions  from  words 
historically  known). 

3.  The  Germanic  Branch  of  the  Indo-European  Family. 
There  was  a  time  during  which  the  ancestors  of  the  vari- 
ous peoples  now  known  to  us  as  Germanic,  having  parted 
from  the  Indo-European  parent-stock,  still  dwelt  together 
in  one  community  and  spoke  a  common  language.  Later 
tliis  Germanic  stock  parted  into  three  branches,  the  east- 
ern, the  northern  and  the  western.  The  eastern  branch 
is  known  chiefly  from  the  extinct  Gothic.  The  northern 
branch  gave  rise  to  the  Scandinavian  languages,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Icelandic  and  Norwegian.  The  western  branch 
gave  rise  to  German,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Frisian. 

1.  Where  the  pro-ethnic  home  of  the  Germanic  race  was  situated 
is  not  precisely  known,  nor  have  we  any  historical  remains  of  their 
language  in  this  stage  of  its  history.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  com- 
parison of  derived  forms,  to  reconstruct  the  alphabet,  the  grammar, 
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and  in  large  part  the  yocabolary,  of  the  Germanic  parentHSpeech. 
Thus  Gothic  brdthar,  Old  English  brothor,  Old  High  German  bruodarj 
Old  Low  German  brothar,  and  Old  Icelandic  brdthiVj  point  back  to  a 
Germanic  *brothar, 

4.  Phonetic  Change.  In  every  language  the  pronunci- 
ation of  words  is^more  or  less  subject  to  change.  Thru 
a  modified  mode  of  utterance  a  sound  is  converted  into 
another  sound  or  ceases  to  be  heard.  In  this  way,  given 
tune  enough,  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  may  change 
to  almost  any  imaginable  extent.  Thus  English  ten  is  the 
same  word  as  Latin  decern^  only  it  is  pronounced  differently. 

1.  But  changes  of  pronunciation  do  not  take  place  at  hap-hazard. 
When  a  particular  tendency  to  change  sets  in,  at  a  given  time  and  in 
a  given  language,  it  does  its  work  thoroly  and  uniformly.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  tendency  is  to  convert  d  into  <,  it  will  convert  d  into  t 
everywhere,  unless  there  is  some  interfering  cause.  Such  a  uniformly 
operating  tendency  to  change  of  pronunciation  is  called  a  phonetic 
law.  The  principal  causes  that  interfere  with  the  uniform  operation 
of  phonetic  laws  are  the  position  of  the  sound  with  respect  to  other 
sounds  or  to  the  accent,  and  the  attracting  influence  —  analogy — of 
other  words. 

2.  Spelling  is  often  an  imperfect  and  deceptive  representation  of 
sounds,  and  is  much  more  conservative  than  pronunciation.  One  of 
the  most  important  maxims  that  the  student  of  lyiguistics  has  to  learn, 
is  to  think  in  terms  of  sounds,  not  in  terms  of  letters. 

5.  The  Germanic  Shifting  of  Consonants.  If,  now, 
we  compare  a  large  number  of  Indo-European  words, 
ideally  restored,  with  their  Germanic  descendants,  ideally 
restored,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  have  undergone 
changes  both  in  their  vowels  and  in  their  consonants. 
One  set  of  these  changes,  affecting  the  explosive  conso- 
nants, or  stops,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
study  of  English  and  German  etymologfy,  viz. :  the  Indo- 
European  voiced  aspirates  6A,  dh,  gh,  become,  in  Germanic, 
the  voiced  stops  6,  rf,  g ;  the  voiced  stops  6,  rf,  ^,  become 
voiceless,  giving  p,  t,  kj  and  the  voiceless  stops  p,  t,  ky 
become  spirant,  giving  /,  th^  h. 
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♦bhrater 

iftparvp 

«dh6,  *dh5 

dipfcu 

*ghans- 

X^ 

♦dwo 

6ho 

♦genu 

y6w 

«pad- 

iroig  {i\ 

•trejis 

TpUQ 

*knTi- 

KViiV  U 

Germanic 

♦brOthar 

*dQn 

♦gans 

♦two 

♦kniwa 

♦fQt 

♦thrijis 

♦hun-dos 


English 

brother 

do 

goose 

two 

knee 

foot 

three 

hound 


1.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate : 

Indo-European       Greek  Latin 

frater 
faclo 
(h)anser 
duo 
genu 
7ro{»f  {iTo6-6q)    pes  (ped-is) 
tres 
I'dc)     canis 

a.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  law  due  to  the  operation  of 
special  causes.  But  a  discussion  of  these,  or  of  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  vowels  and  non-explosive  consonants,  would  take  us  too  far 
a-field  for  the  present  purpose.  Consult  Brugmann's  Grwndriss  der 
vergleichenden  Grammatik,  vol.  1. 

6.  The  High  German  Shifting  of  Consonants.  If  we 
examine  in  turn  the  consonantal  system  of  High  German, 
we  shall  find  it  to  have  undergone  a  second  shifting  of 
consonants,  which  differentiates  High  German  more  or 
less  completely  from  all  the  other  Germanic  languages. 
This  second  shifting  consists  in  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
man* c  d  into  t^  t  into  s  or  ts^  th  into  d^  and  p  into  /  or  p/. 
Thus  Gc.  *da^o-,  Eng.  day^  becomes  Ger.  ZaQ ;  Gc.  *two, 
Eng.  two^  Ger.  jtuei ;  Gc.  Htan^  Eng.  eat,  Ger.  effen ;  Gc. 
Hhrijis,  Eng.  three,  Ger.  bret ;  Gc.  *diupa,  Eng.  deep, 
Ger.  tief. 

1.  The  High  German  shifting  began  in  the  7th  century,  or  earlier, 
in  South  Germany,  and  spread  thence  northward  with  diminishing 
thoroness.  Except  the  conversion  of  th  into  d,  it  did  not  affect  the 
Low  German  dialects.  Even  in  South  Germany  the  time  at  which 
the  change  began,  and  the  thoroness  with  which  it  was  carried  thru, 
vary  with  the  different  dialects. 

a.  The  two  shiftings  described  in  this  and  the  last  section  are 
often  called,  after  one  of  their  discoverers, '  Grimm^s  Law. '  The  first 
is  know  in  German  as  btc  gcrmantfd^c,  the  second  as  bic  l^od^bcutWc, 
l^autoerfd^iebung. 

2.  German  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  previous  to  the 
High  German  shifting  shared  in  the  general  change,  as  tvLX^,  from  Lat. 
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curtus^  Eng.  curt;  but  words  borrowed  after  the  shifting  retain  their 
original  consonants,  as  Xitel,  from  Lat.  tituliLS,  Eng.  title.  Thus  the 
form  of  a  word  may  give  a  clew  to  its  provenience  and  the  date  of  its 
adoption. 

3.  English,  which  has  grown  out  of  an  amalgamation  of  Low  Ger- 
man dialects  carried  into  Britain  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries,  pre- 
serves unchanged  the  Germanic  d,  t,  tkj  and  p,  which  High  Grerman 
shifted  tot,  8  or  is,  d,  and  /or  pf.  But  in  some  other  respects  German 
has  been  more  conservative  than  English.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  detailed  statements. 

7.  The  Labials  correspond,  in  English  and  German,  as 

follows : 

1.  Eng.  p  =  Germ,  f,  ff,  pf ;  e.  g.  up  -  auf ;  ripe  -  rcif ;  sleep  - 
fd|Iaff  n ;  hope  -  ^offcn  ;  plight  -  ^flic^t ;  camp  -  ^ampi ;  plant  -  ^flauijc. 

a.  ^f  is  the  regular  representative  of  original  p  in  words  borrowed 
previous  to  the  High  Grerman  shifting,  as  in  ^flange,  from  Lat.  planta ; 
|)fropfcn,  from  Lat.  propago.,  A  Ger.  p  corresponding  to  an  Eng.  p  is 
evidence  of  late  borrowing ;  e.g.  ^ctn-pain;  ^e(^ -pitch;  pdinip- 
plump. 

b.  A  preceding  f  prevents  p  from  shifting;  e.g.  spin  -  fpinnen  ; 
lisp-tifrcln. 

2.  Eng.  b  initial  =  Ger.  b  ;  e.  g.  bear-  53or ;  break  -  brcc^cn ;  bid  - 
birten ;  burst  -  bcrftcn. 

a.  While  Eng.  preserves  an  initial  Gc.  b  unchanged,  it  converts  a 
medial  Gc.  b  into  v  and  a  final  Gc.  b  into  /,  ff.  Hence  Ger.  b  medial 
=  Eng.  V,  and  Ger.  b  final  (pronounced  asp)  =  Eng.  f.ff;  e.  g.  ^aben  - 
have ;  ^nabe  -  knave  ;  ficrbcn  -  starve ;  ah  -  of,  off ;  2)ieb,  thief ;  ^alb  - 
half.  Exceptions  are  due  to  late  borrowing  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other ;  e.  g.  (5bbc  -  ebb  ;  @iebe(  -  gable. 

8.  Eng.  / initial  =  Ger.  f  (sometimes  written  t)) ;  e.  g.  foot-  Jug  ; 
feather -gcbcr;  fly-fliegen;  f ather  -  3Satcr;  fieece -33Uc6. 

a.  Eng. /,Jf,  medial  or  final,  may  either  preserve  an  original  Gc. 
/unchanged,  or  it  may  come  from  Gc.  b  (see  above,  2,  a).  In  the 
former  case  it  will  appear  in  Ger.  as  f,  ff,  in  the  latter  as  b;  e.g.  hoof  - 
4)uf;  stifE-fleif;  wolf-SSoIf;  wife-SBeib;  Ufe-?etb;  of-ab;  calf- 
kaib. 

b.  Eng.  ft  =  Ger.  ft;  e.g.  soft-fauft;  drift -Xrift;  craft -traft. 

4.  Eng.  V  initial  hardly  occurs  except  in  borrowed  words  {vat  and 
vixen  should  he  fat  and  Jteen),  where  it  corresponds  to  Ger.  t),  some- 
times to  f,  rarely  to  tt);  e.  g.  verse  -  SBcrS;  vane  -  %ofyxt ;  vetch  -  Side. 
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a.  Eng.  V  medial  nsaally  represents  6c.  6,  in  which  case  it  corre- 
sponds to  Ger.  hf  in  a  few  cases  to  f;  e.  g.  over-  fiber;  salve-  @aI6e; 
live  -  leben;  devil  -  Xtn^tl ;  oven  —  Of  en.  Medial  d  =  v  is  evidence  of 
late  borrowing ;  e.g.  slave -©HaDe. 

8.  The  Dentals  correspond  as  follows : 

1.  Eng.  t.  =  Ger.  j,  t^, ff,  9,  g;  e.g.  two-jtoel;  twig-3ttei9;  sit- 
Sljen;  cat- jfa(je;  eat-ejfen;  water-®affer;  this-bte«;  that-ba8;lot 
-go«;  bite-betgen;  foot-gug. 

a.  Observe  that  i,  t^,  ff,  9,  and  g  are  five  ways  of  vmting  two  soiuicLb, 
viz.  the  affricate  U  and  the  voiceless  sibilant  s.  The  affricate  is  writr 
ten  )  when  initial,  and  also  after  I,  n,  v,  bat  ^  after  a  short  vowel, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  ^  from  Gc.  tt.  Hence,  tin-3tnn;  salt- 
©alj;  mint-STOflnge;  heart-  ^erj;  heat-©l^  (Gc.  ♦hittja);  cat- 
^a^e  (Gc.  *katta).  The  simple  voiceless  sibilant  is  vnritten  ff  when 
medial  after  a  short  vowel,  but  g  when  final,  or  medial  after  a  long 
vowel.  In  a  very  few  words,  however,  final  9  takes  the  place  of  g. 
Hence,  let-(affen;  mete-meffen;  write  -  relgen;  shoot  -  fc^itgen;  shot- 
@(^u6;  vat-f^ag;  that-ba«;  lot-?o«. 

6.  A  preceding  spirant  (f,  f,  dji)  prevents  t  from  shifting ;  e.  g.  craft- 
^raft;  oft-oft;  strong- flreng;  breast -JBrufl;  might-9Wad^t;  plight> 
^flid^t.  So,  too,  the  combination  tr  does  not  shift ;  hence,  true-treu; 
tread  -  treten ;  bitter  -  bitter  (Gc.  ♦  Mtr) ;  otter  -  Otter  (Gc.  *  6tr).  Other 
exceptions  are  due  to  late  borrowing ;  e.  g.  temple  -  Xtmptl  (from  Lat. 
templum) ;  senate  -  @enat  (from  Lat.  9enaJtm),  Bottom  -  i^oben  pre- 
sents an  irregularity  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained. 

2.  Eng.  (2s Ger.  t;  e.  g.  daughter-  Xod^ter;  day-Xag;  ford-gurt; 
hard-^art;  hold- fatten;  heed-l^uten;  side-^eltej  door-2^ur;  do- 
tun;  dale-2:aL 

a.  A  preceding  n,  and  sometimes  a  preceding  Z,  prevented  Gc.  d 
from  shifting  in  Ger. ;  hence,  bind  -  bliiben;  send  -  jenben;  wild  -  ttilb; 
bold-balb  (but  old-a(t,  and  cold -fait).  Notice  that  in  unb-and, 
altho  the  final  b  is  pronounced  as  t,  and  can  not  occur  medially  (as  the 
b  of  VoUb  may  in  ivilbed),  we  have  no  real  case  of  Gc.  d  shifting  to  t 
It  comes  under  the  general  rule  that  all  voiced  final  consonants  have 
become  voiceless  in  Ger,  — Except  after  n  and  I,  Ger.  b  correaponding 
to  Eng.  d  is  evidence  of  late  borrowing;  e.g.  2)ogge-dog;  2)f(ff- 
deck. 

8.  Eng.  tA  =  Ger.  b;  e.  g.  three -brei;  thin-biinn;  feather -^bcr; 
loathe -lelben;  both-betbe;  heath -$etbe. 

a.  A  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  father -^atet,  weather - 
Setter,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Eng.  tA  is  an  interloper,  taking  th« 
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place  (under  Norse  influence)  of  an  older  d.  The  Old  English  ances- 
tors of  foiker  and  toeot/ier  are  /ceder  and  toeder.  Another  small  group 
of  exceptions,  as  thousand -taufenb,  thaw-taucii,  are  due  probably  to 
an  early  assimilation  of  the  initial  stop  to  the  voiceless  consonant  which 
usually  preceded  it. 

4.  Eng.  «  =  Ger.  f,  «,  6 ;  e.g.  soap-@elfc;  send-fcnbcn;  glass - 
%\sx%\  less-Iod;  horse -9^og;  breast -^rufi. 

a.  But  Grc.  initial  «  before  to  is  regularly  converted  in  Ger.  into  f(^; 
hence,  swine- @(^tt)ciii;  swell -ft^wcttcn;  sweat  -  (St^tDeig.  So,  too, 
in  the  standard  pronunciation  before  p  and  t,  tho  the  sound  is  written 
f;  hence,  stead- ©tatt;  steel -@ta^I;  spin-fpinnen;  sprout  -  @^)ro6. 
For  Eng.  nk  see  below  (§9,  1,  a). 

9.  The  Gutturals  correspond  as  follows : 

1.  The  Gc.  voiceless  stop  k  either  remains  unchanged,  being  written 
in  Eng.  as  c,  A;,  cA;,  and  in  Ger.  as  f,  cf ;  or  else  it  becomes  in  Ger.  the 
spirant  (^  and  in  Eng.  the  affricate  i9h  (written  sometimes  as  c/i,  again 
as  tcA).  Hence,  Eng.  c,  k^  ck^  ch,  tck  =  Ger.  I,  d,  d);  e.  g.  kiss  - 
ffiffcn;  cow  -  ^u^ ;  bake  -  badtcn ;  seek  -  fud^cn ;  weak  -  jDetd^ ;  chalk  - 
Stall ;  churl- ^cri ;  lick-Icdten;  stick-  @tfl(f  ;  watch  -  toad^tn;  ditch  - 
2^eic^;  stretch  -  ftrcrfciu 

a.  Gc.  8k  becomes  Engl,  sk,  Ger.  \d);  e.g.  shape  -  fc^affen ;  shoot- 
fd^lcgen;  fish-gijd^;  rash-rafc^. 

2.  The  Gc.  voiced  stop  g  remains  unchanged  in  Ger.  when  initial; 
when  medial  or  final,  it  is  usually  (but  not  in  all  dialects)  converted 
into  a  spirant,  tho  still  written  as  g.  In  Eng.  it  is  generally  un- 
dianged  when  initial,  tho  in  several  words  it  has  become,  after  pas- 
sing thru  a  spirant  stage,  a  palatal  semivowel  (written  y).  When 
medial  or  final,  it  usually  became  first  spirant,  then  semivocalic,  and 
the  semivowel  combined  with  a  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  diphthong. 
Oiir  spelling  preserves  it  as  y  or  w.  Examples  :  gebcu  -give  ;  grog- 
great;  gc(b- yellow;  gefieru - y ester- ;  fagen-say;  2:ag-day;  Icgcu- 
lay;  2(ugc-eye;  f(^(ug-slew;  SBogen-bow;  aRagcn-maw;  ^oge(-fowl; 
9{egen  -  rain ;  folgcn  -  follow ;  Za\Q  -  tallow  ;  @orgc  -  sorrow. 

a.  The  Gc.  combination  gj  becomes  in  Eng.  a  voiced  affricate, 
written  dgr,  in  Ger.  dt ;  e.  g.  edge-  @(fe ;  ridge-  9lfl(fcn  ;  bridge  -  SBrfldtc. 

3.  The  Gc.  guttural  spirant  h  appears  initially  both  m  Ger.  and 
Eng.  as  the  breath  h-^;  e.g.  heart  -  ^erj ;  horn  -  ^om  ;  have  - 
^abetu  Medially  it  appears  in  Ger.  as  silent  1^,  finally  as  silent  1^  or 
as  d^.    In  Eng.  it  has  either  disappeared  entirely,  or  it  appears  in  oo^ 
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spelling  as  gh^  which  is  either  silent  or  labialized  to  an /-sound;  e.  g. 
feften  -  see  ;  ;jct|n  -  ten  ;  im^  -  nigh ;  ^od^  -  high ;  ro^  -  rough  ;  gluc^t- 
flight;  burc^- through;  lat^cn  -  laugh ;  gfi^- tough. 

10.  The  Liquids,  Nasals  and  Semivowels  I,  r,  m,  it,  ng,  j, 
to,  usually  correspond  in  the  two  languages,  the  Ger.  j  being 
the  orthographic  equivalent  of  Eng.  y.  Observe,  too,  that 
the  old  labial  semivowel  w  has  become  spirant  in  modem 
Ger.  Examples :  learn  -  lernen ;  old  -  alt ;  red  -  rot ;  heart-  | 
^xrj;  man-SKann;  stem-®tamm;  lamb-fiamm  (the Eng. 
6  is  an  othographic  superfluity);  nut-9?ufe;  find-finbcn; 
sing  -  fingen ;  long  -  lang ;  year  -  Sa^r ;  yoke  -  ^o6) ;  wine- 
SBetn;  wit  -  mffen. 

a.  A  noteworthy  difference  is  seen,  however,  in  the  fact  that  Ger. 
retains,  while  Eng.  drops,  an  original  n  before  a  spirant  in  the  ac- 
cented syllable  ;  e.  g.  anber-  other ;  ffliif-  five  ;  @an«  -  goose  ;  fanft  - 
soft. 

b.  In  a  few  words  Ger.  final  n  corresponds  to  Eng.  final  m ;  e.  g. 
SBufcn  -  bosom  ;  ^Bejen  -  besom  ;  ©obcn  -  bottom. 

11.  The  Vowels  and  Diphthongs.  The  coiTespondence 
of  vowels  and  diphthongs  is  a  much  more  diflScult  and 
complicated  subject  than  that  of  the  consonants.  To  the 
beginner  it  will  seem  altogether  chaotic.  Compare,  e.  g. 
the  ])airs :  3Sater  -  father ;  (Stamm  -  stem ;  3lad)t  -  night ; 
fd)tafen  -  sleep ;  fanft  -  soft ;  lad^en  -  laugh.  Here  German 
a  has  six  diflEerent  representatives  in  English,  and  con- 
versely English  a  with  its  various  sounds  is  diversely 
represented  in  German. 

1.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  vowels,  in  either  language,  are  any  less  subject  to  law  than 
those  undergone  by  the  consonants.  It  is  only  that  the  laws  are  very 
much  more  intricate,  especially  in  Eng.  with  its  deceptive  historical 
spelling.  There  are  no  simple  and  general  rules  that  would  be  of  any 
value,  and  to  give  accurate  detailed  rules  would  carry  us  too  far  into 
the  realm  of  historical  phonetics.  The  vocalism  of  Eng.  and  Ger.  can 
not  be  studied  intelligently  without  a  knowledge  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  and  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German. 
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APPENDIX  III 
THE  GERMAN  SCRIPT 

I. —  SELECTED    WORDS    SHOWING    CAPITAL    AND   SMALL     LETTERS 

AVITH   ROMAN   EQUIVALENTS 


/2yX^t. 


t.yH€^^^^^^^^^dcAy 
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a/^^'^A^i^ 
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XI.— THE   LETTER    ON   PAGE    147   OP   THIS   GRAMMmR 

V 


^5r^#^^ 


^:59^.^#^^ 


^     ^^  •  ^^ 


yti^i^upf'^i^-^^^^  ^r^^^^b^^^^i^^^,  .^^^ 


^^^^^^^^'^s^^^^^^ 


vr^ 


^ir^^^a^^^^^=. 


^^i^^p^r^^j^^i^i^^^ 
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^iif^^  / /^i^^if^^-^^  .^^ ^i^^^^^  .^sJt^t^/Z^  ' 


y^^^^f^t^ 


^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 


y'^^-fif-'^^-^^t.yC^l^-xf-f^-^t^g^:^^!^^ 


^Sj^^?f*<^ 
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III. THE    BONG    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    SCHILLER  S 

WILHELM    TELL 


^^.i^^^^^. 


r>p^i^^^^ 


EXPLANATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  grammar  and  vocabularies : 


ace.  accusative. 

adj.  adjective. 

adv.  adverb,  or  adverbial 

conjuncUon. 
art.  article. 
aux.  auxiliary, 
c/.  compare. 
eomp.  comparative. 
eonj.  conjunction. 
doL  dative. 
d^.  definite. 
d(sm.  demonstrative. 
Eng.  English. 
Ex.  Exercise. 
/.  feminine  noun. 
fern,  feminine. 
Fr.  French. 
fut.  future. 
0.  Goethe. 
Oc.  Germanic. 
gen.  genitive. 
Ger.  German. 
Gk.  Greek. 
Gr.  Grimm. 
I.-E.  Indo-European. 


impers.  impersonally). 
imv.  imperative. 
indcl.  indeclinable. 
ind^.  indefinite. 
tnd(ic).  indicative. 
inf.  infinitive. 
inter,  interrogative. 
interj.  interjection. 
intiiang).  intransitive. 
irr.  irregular. 
Kl.  Klopstock. 
L.  Lessing. 
Lat.  Latin. 
lit.  literally. 
Lu.  Luther. 
m.  masculine  noun. 
mas{c).  masculine. 
mx.  mixed, 
n.  neuter  noun. 
neu{t).  neuter. 
nom.  nominative. 
num.  numeral. 
per/,  perfect. 
pers.  person(al). 
pl{u).  plural. 


plup.  pluperfect. 

poss.  possessive. 

ppl.  participial. 

pple.  participle. 

pres.  present. 

prep,  preposition. 

prei  preterit. 

pron.  pronoun. 

refl.  reflexive. 

rel.  relative. 

S.  SchiUer. 

s.  strong. 

sing,  singular. 

sub.  subordinating. 

siibj.  subjunctive. 

subst.  8ubstantive(ly). 

superl.  8ui>erlative. 

s,  V.  sub  vocCf  under  the 

word. 
tr(ans).  transitive. 
U.  Uhland, 
V.  verb. 
W.  Wieland, 
w.  weak. 


English  words  printed  in  heavy-faced  tjrpe  are  cognate  with  the  German  vocab- 
ulary-word preceding.  A  hyphen  shows  that  only  a  part  of  the  English  word  is 
cognate  with  the  German,  or  mce  versa.  Brackets  enclose  cognates  which  are 
obsolete,  imaginary,  or  such  as  do  not  now  translate  the  German  word.  An 
English  word  printed  in  Italics  is  borrowed  from  the  same  source  as  the  corre- 
sponding German  word.    For  the  principal  parts  of  strong  verbs  see  §  331. 
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9lbbUbitltg,  bit,  w.  picture,  illustra- 
tion. 

ntnh,  bcr,  «.2  even  ing ;  — blatt, 
ba§,  5.8  evening  paper ;  —  cffcn, 
ba«,  8.^  evening  meal,  supper. 

9Lhtuttmt,  ba^,  sA  adventure. 

uhtv^  con},  odw.  but,  however. 

abretfeit,  «.  w.  {aux.  fciu),  depart, 
leave  [-rise]. 

aMifiUe|eit,  v.  s.  close  up. 

abf^retbeitf  v.  s.  copy. 

9lbtDefen(ettr  bte,  to.  absence. 

01^,  interj.  oh  !  ah  ! 

9(breffe,  iie,  w.  address, 

%ht}Otat',  bcr,  w.  lawyer  [advo- 
cate]. 

Slffe.  ber,  w.  ape,  monkey. 

ftliniif^,  adj.  (dot.)  similar  (to). 

%tt,  bcr,  5.2  ad. 

aO,  pron.  adj.  aU,  every ;  aUc8 
{used  alone)  everything. 

atteiit',  ac^.  adv.  alone. 

alterbingi^',  adv.  to  be  sure  [of  all 
things]. 

aUttUx'f  adj.  (indcl)  all  sorts  of. 

aUttlithV,  adj.  (§  294,  1,  a)  most 
charming  or  delightful. 

aid,  sub.  conj.  than,  when,  as. 

atfo'.  adv.  so,  then,  accordingly 
[also]. 

alt,  adj.  old. 

%ltav',  bcr,  5.2  (pi.  also  a)  attar. 

^litt,  bag,  5.1  age,  old  age. 

^Itertum,  ba«,5.8(§  91)  antiquity. 

tUmttxttif  n.  (§  225,  3)  America. 

WnttHa'tlttj  bcr,  5.1  American. 

amerila'tttf^.  adj.  American. 

mnikfitttu  {\i^),  v.  w.  enjoy, 
(amu5e)  one^s  self. 

an,  prep.  (dot.  and  ace.)  on,  by, 
at,  to. 

anhlcitn,  v.  s.  offer. 

%uhUdf  bcr,  5.2  view,  sight. 


aitber,  a4f'  other,  else. 

attbetj^,  adv.  other-wise,  differ- 
ently. 

aitbertliani,  adj.  one  and  a  half 
(§  118,  3,  6). 

9lnfait{|,  bcr,  5.2  {pi  fi)  beginning; 
anfang«,  in  the  beginning,  at 
first  (§261,  2). 

attfaitgett,  v.  s.  begin. 

^litgelegeitl^eit,  bte,  w.  affair. 

angeiteqm,  acy.  pleasant,  agree- 
able. 

^tllflfc  bic,  5.2  {pi.  %)  anxiety, 
apprehension,  fear. 

fingfttgett  (|td^),  V.  w.  torment  one's 
self,  be  anxious. 

anlommett,  v.  s.  {aux.  fcin)  arrive. 

aitne^meit,  v.  s,  take  (on)  assume, 
accept ;  fi(^  —  {gen.)  interest 
one's  self  in,  take  charge  of. 

^ttftdlt,  blc,  w.  view,  opinion, 
[-sight] ;  — «fartc,  souvenir  card. 

aitftatt,  prep,  {gen.)  in-stead  of. 

aitftetfett,  v.  w.  light,  ignite. 

^nttoott,  bic,  w.  answer. 

attttoorteit.  v.  w.  {intr.)  answer. 

^tt^a^I,  Die  {no  pi.)  number, 
quantity. 

%Mm,  bcr,  5.2  {pi.  fi)  suit  (of 
clothes). 

St^fel,  bcr,  5.1  {pi.  t)  apple; 
— fc^ug,  bcr,  5.2 (pi.  -iiffc)  apple- 
shot. 

Sl^dr,  bcr,  5.2  April. 

Arbeit,  bic,  w.  work,  labor. 

athtittn,  v.  w.  work. 

^thtittt,  bcr,  5.1  workingman. 

Argent  (fid^),  v.  w.  be  vexed, 
angry. 

arm,  adj.  poor. 

^tm,  bcr,  5.2  arm. 

^Irmce',  bic,  w.  army. 

3lrt,  bic,  w.  kind,  sort. 

arttg,  adj.  good,  well-behaved. 

9r$ttei^  blc,  w.  medicine. 
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9it^t,  htx,  «.*  {pi.  31)  physician. 

atrntUf  V.  to.  breathe. 

oitc^^  adv.  also,  too  [eke]. 

ttttff  prep.  {dot.  and  ace.)  on,  upon; 
adv.  up. 

9lnfbnt4,  htv,  «.*  (pi  ft)  depart- 
ure, start  [up-break]. 

attfetnanber,  adv.  one  after  an- 
other. 

%nhnifiaU,  ber,  «.*  stay,  sojourn. 

9[itfgabe,  bie,  to.  exercise. 

9lttfgang,  bcr,  «.*  (pi.  a)  rising, 
rise. 

wfftfitn,  V.  8.  {aux.  fein)  go  up, 
nse. 

aufbalten  (pci^)^  v.  s,  stay. 

aurqdrett,  v.  w.  stop,  cease. 

anjxtd^a,  adj.  sincere,  frank, 
candid  [upright]. 

Slnffail^ir  ber,  8.^  {pL  a),  essay,  com- 
position. 

anffliareit,  v.  to.  save  up  [-spare]. 

anf  jiteliett,  v.  8.  (aux.  fein)  get  up, 
nse. 

aitftiia4feit,  v.  8.  (aux.  fein)  grow 
up. 

5lttfe«flr  ^^^'  «-^  (pi-  fl)  act  (of  a 
plajr),  [up-tug,  i.e.  of  the  cur- 
tain]. 

Sluge,  bo«,  mx.  eye;  -nbUd,  ber, 
8.2  moment,  instant ;  -nfranf= 
^ctt,  bie,  to.  -ntctbcn,  ha9,  s.^ 
malady  of  the  eyes;  -nfd)cin, 
bcr,  «.*  view  [eye-shine]. 

9lttgnft',  bcr,  a.^  August. 

Olti^,  prep,  (dot.)  out  of,  from. 

9in&tnni,  bcr,  «.*  (p/.  fl)  expres- 
sion. 

auiS^einan'berft^en,  v.  w.  explain. 

9lndf(ng.  bcr,  a.^  {pi.  H)  excursion 
[out-fly-ing]. 

%u9aaht,  hie,  to.  edition. 

attdlQttbiM,  (u/;.  foreign  [out- 
landish]. 

OttiSrulien  (ftd^),  v.  to.  rest  one^s 
self. 

9ltidflf|tt§,  ber,  a.2  (pZ.  -fiffe),  com- 
mittee. 

Oni^fe^en,  v.  a.  look,  appear. 

att^er,  prep,  (dot.)  except,  out- 
side of  [outer] ;  fiugerfl,  adv. 
exceedingly,  extremely. 


anitxhtm',  adv.  besides. 

9lui9ftd)t,  bic,  to.  view,  prospect 
[out-sight]. 

9in^jptadit,  hit,  to.  pronunciation. 

im§\pxtdltn,  V.  a.  express,  pro- 
nounce. 

9llti9{itettnng,  bte,  to.  exposition. 

ondtoenbtg,  adv.  by  heart. 

aiti^$tt]|ett,  V.  8.  take  off  (a  gar- 
ment). 

^ntot,  hex,  mx.  author. 

0a4  bcr,  8.^  (pi.  fi)  brook  [beck]. 

Sab,  bad,  a.«  bath. 

f&a^n^of,  htx,  a. 3  (pi.  o)  station, 

depot 
balb.  adv.  soon  [bold]. 
f&ati,  htx,  a.2  (pZ.  ah  ball. 
Sattb,  bae,  a. «. «  (§  90, 1),  band, 

bond,  ribbon. 
baitg(e),   adv.  anxiously ;  —  ma^ 

ditn,  with  dat.  ofper8.to  trouble. 
fdanf,  hit,  a.3  (pi.  a)  bench. 
f&att,  htx,  a.2  (pi.  a)  beard. 
fban,  htx,  a.2  (§  276, 2,  a),  building. 
ianen,  v.  to.  build. 
Saner,  brr,  mx.  peasant  [boor]. 
8anm,    bcr,   a.a    (pL    fiu)  tree 

[beam]. 
htauhooxittt,  v.  to.  (tr.)  answer. 
hzHutxn,  V.  to.  pity. 
btbeuttti,    V.  w.   signify,  mean; 

bcbeutenb,  ppl  adj.  significant ; 

a8  adv.  notably. 
Sebtennng,  bie,  to.  service. 
Sebtttgttitg,  bte,  to.  condition. 
©ebftrfntS,  ba«,  a.2  need,  neces- 
sity. 
bteilen  (fidfj,  v.  to.  hurry. 
htftffitn,  V.  8.  command,  order. 
lieftnben  (ftd|),  t^.a.  find  (one's  self), 

*do.' 
begegntn,  v.  to.  (aux.  fein,  dat.) 

meet. 
btge^tn,  v.  a.  commit. 
16egterig,  adj.  eager. 
lieginntn,  v.  a.  begin, 
btgletten,  v.w.  accompany  [-lead]. 
^egretfttt.     v.    a.     comprehend 

[-gripe]. 
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Begreif[td).   adj.    comprehensible 

[-gnpe-]. 
I6egrt{f,  bcr,  s.^  idea,  conception 
,   [-grip]. 

oe^altett,  v.s.  keep,  retain  [-hold]. 
S3e^attblttttg,   bie,   w.    treatment 

[-handling]. 
(eoau^tett,  v.  w.  assert. 

ieptlfti^r  ^^i-  help-ful. 

bet.  prep,  {dot.)  by,  at,  with,  at 
tne  house  of. 

ietbe,  pron.  cbdj.  both,  two  (§  148). 

htina'fit,  adv.  almost  [-nigh]. 

I6tif)iiel,  ba«, 5.2  example  [-spell]. 

liei^ttt,  V.  8.  bite. 

Manntf  adj.  known ;  as  noun^ 
acquaintance  (§  290,  2). 

16elantttf4aft,  bie,  w.  acquaint- 
ance. 

lielettttett,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  ac- 
knowledge, confess. 

Mommtn,  v.  a.  get,  obtain,  re- 
ceive. 

liefol^tiett,  V.  w.  reward,  repay. 

itmerfen,  v.  w.  notice,  re-mark. 

benu^ett,  »•  w.  employ,  use. 

beqttem^  adj.  comfortable  [quern 
=  come]. 

htxtM,  adj.  -ready,  prepared. 

htttVLtn,  V.  w.  regret,  -rue. 

f^tta,  bcr, «. 2 mountain  [barrow]. 

^txxdjt^  ber,  «.*  report,  informa- 
tion. 

ieriil^mt,  adj.  famous. 

iefd^aftigt,  ppl  adj.  busied,  occu- 
pied, busy. 

(eff^rtilittt,  v.  s.  describe  [-shrive, 
-scribe]. 

^t^f^ttthnnfi,  bic,  w.  description. 

iefel^etr,  v.  s.  look  at,  examine, 
[be-see]. 

lieft^en,  v.  w.  occupy,  fill  [beset]. 

ieji^eit,  V.  8.  possess. 

iejonber,  adj.  special ;  — s,  adv. 
especially,  particularly. 

Seforguii^,  bic,  s.^  care,  anxiety, 
fear,  solicitude  [-sorrow-]. 

^t^pxtd^nm,  bic,  to.  discussion. 

ht^titn,  V.  s.  irr.  (§  186)  last, 
endure ;  consist (pf,  ou«;  m.  In); 
insist  (upon,  auf,  da;t.). 

Bffleigett,  V.  s.  {tr.)  climb. 


liefttmmeit,  v.  to.  destine,  intend. 

htftxahn,  v.  w.  punish. 

S3eftt4,  bcr,  a.^  visit  [-seek]. 

ht^n&itn,  V.  w.  visit,  attend  [-seek, 
beseech]. 

httxlk(Siili%  adj.  considerable. 

litttagett,  V.  8.  amount  to. 

83etragett,  bo8  {no  pi)  conduct, 
behavior. 

Setreff,  bcr  (no  pi.)  reference, 
regard;  In  bctrcff  (with  gen.)^  in 
regard  to,  in  the  matter  of. 

(etrefftit,  v.  s.  concern  ;  tt)a«  . .  • 
betrifft,  as  far  as  .  .  .is  con- 
cerned, as  for  .  .  . 

fbttt,  ba«,  mx.  (§  280,  1)  held. 

^tttltx,  bcr,  8.^  beggar. 

IBeuttl,  bcr,  sA  purse. 

^ttotx&f  bcr,  S.2  proof  [-wise]. 

bettieiftn,  v.  a.  prove  [-wise]. 

S3tttio(tter^  bcr,  s.^  inhabitant,  oc- 
cupant. 

ht^a^ltn,  V.  w.  pay. 

SJcgttg,  bcr,  S.2  (pi  ft)  reference, 
regard. 

I6ilie(,  bic,  to.  bible. 

fSihlintfltV,  bic,  to.  library. 

(iegeit,  V.  8.  bend  [bo^]. 

Uteteit,  V.  8.  offer,  bid. 

SJilb,  bad, «.'  picture. 

Hilben,  V.  to.  form,  fashion  ;  c^ 
vate,  refine. 

S3i(berlitt4,  ba«,  «.*  picture-book. 

mUtt',  bo8,  S.2  ipl.  -«  or  -tc) 
ticket. 

iiUig,  adj.  cheap,  moderate. 

Mttigen,  v.  to.  approve. 

Mttbeit^  V.  8.  bind. 

Biimen,  prep,  (dat.)  within. 

hi9,  prep,  (ace.)  up  to,  until;  — 
on,  clear  to,  as  far  as ;  —  gu, 
until ;  sub.  conj.  until. 

Iit§d)en,  cin,  a  Httle  [bit-]. 

bi§ttiet'(en,  adv.  at  times. 

SBitte,  bic,  w.  request  [bid-]. 

bitten.  V.  8.  ask,  request  [bid]; 
(id))  bitte,  please. 

blaftit,  V.  8.  blow  [cf.  blast]. 

»latt,  ba«,  5.8  leaf  [blade]. 

hiauj  adj.  blue  (§  290,  1,  a). 

bleiottt,  V.  5.  (aux.  fein)  remain 
stay  [-leave]. 
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Sfeifttft,  bet,  a.s  lead-pencil. 
Bltttoen,    V.     w.    blind,    dazzle 

(blend]. 
f6M,  htt,  s,^  glance,  look. 
mOf,  htx,  8.^  flash,  lightning.  ' 
lilo^,  a((;.  mere ;  adv.  merely,  only. 
01ltme^  bie,  to.  flower  [bloom]. 
Sl(itt,  bad  (no  pZ.)  blood, 
blutig,  adj.  bloody,  fierce. 
f&ohtn,   htx,  8.^  (pi.   o),  ground, 

floor  [bottom]. 
Bdfe,  o4i'  bad,  ul,  evil. 
fdott,  btv,  to.  messenger. 
hxmiiltn,  v.  w.  need  [brook]. 
branit,  adj.  brown, 
(tf  f^eit,  V.  8.  break. 
httitf  adj.  broad,  wide. 
f&ttitt,  hit,  to.  breadth  [bread-thl. 
©rief^    ber,    «.«  letter    [6ri^]; 

— tragcr,  bcr,  a.^  letter-carrier, 

postman. 
bringen,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  bring. 
8rot,  bad,  s.^  bread. 
f&tikit,  hit,  to.  bridge. 
S^ritber,  ber,  8.^  (pi  H)  brother. 
fdrnnntUf    htx  sA   well,    spring, 

[bourn,  bum]. 
8itd|,  ba«,  «.»  book ;  — ^anbet,  bcr, 
di|ki  book-trade ;  — ^anblung,  bic, 
j^^k  book-store. 

^Herf^rattf,    ber,   s.^    (pi.  a) 
^Book-case. 

0il(ne,  bie,  to.  stage  (of  theater). 
^nxfi,  hit,  to.  castle,  stronghold 

[borough,  buryj] . 
fditntx,  htx,  8A  citizen  [burgher]. 
fbum,  htx,  8.^  (pi  ii)  bush. 
IBtttter,  bie  (no pi)  butter ; -^hxot, 

bad,  8.^  bread  and  batter. 

dtnt,  htx,  8.  (pi  -«)  cerU, 
central',  adj.  central. 
df^axa'tttx,    htx,  a.«    (pi  -tt'xt) 

character. 
dfiOX,  bad,  S.2  (pi  5)  cTioir. 
Confrne,  bte,   to.    cousin  (fern. 

only), 

^a,  adv.  there;  sub.  conj.  as,  since, 


hthtx'f   adv.   in  connection  with 

that  [there-by]. 
^ac^,  bad,  a.3  roof  [thatch], 
bafiir,  adv.  for  that  [there-for]. 
bage'gen.  ado.  against  it,  on  the 

other  hand. 
ba^ef',  adv.  therefore. 
^ame,  bie,  to.  lady,  dame. 
bomif,  adv.  therewith,  with  that, 

with  it ;  sub.  conj.  in  order  that. 
^amfifer,     ber,     s.^     steamer, 

(steam-)boat. 
hnnt'htn,  adv.  besides. 
^ant,  ber,  a.  (no pi)  thanks. 
tantbax,  adj.  thank-ful,  grateful. 
^aittbarfeil,  bie  (no  pi)  thank- 
fulness, gratitude. 
battlen,  v.  to.  (dot.)  thank, 
bantt,  adv.  then, 
baratt^  adv.  thereon,  of  that. 
baranf ,  adv.  thereup-on. 
hathttttn,  v.  a.  offer. 
baring  adv.  therein,  in  it 
hatfttUtn,  V.  to.  represent 
barft'ber,  adv.  about  that,  about 

it  [thereover]. 
bontnt',  adv.  therefore. 
banm'tf  ¥,  odt^.  under  that,  under 

it,  among  them  [thereunder]. 
had,   art.  the ;  dem»  that;  rd. 

which,  that;  bad  finb,  those  are. 
bo^,  8ubj.  conj.  that. 
hantxn,    v.    to.    last,    continue 

[dure.l 
hatton',  adv.  of  that,  of  it,  from 

that,  from  it. 
bagtt^   adv.   besides,  withal,  for 

that  [thereto]. 
bellantiere It,  v.  to.  dectoim,  recite. 
^entofrat',  ber,  to.  detnocrat. 
htnhn,  v.  to.  irr.  (§  330)  think. 
^tntmal,  bad,  s.^  *  monument. 
benn.  conj.  for ;  adv.  then, 
ber,  bte,  bad,  art.  the ;  dem.  that ; 

rel  who,  which,  that. 
befto,  adv.  so  much  the,  the  (with 

compar.) 
beiSttiegen,  adv.  on  that  account, 

therefore. 
beuten  (auf,  ace.)  v.  to.  point  (to). 
betttUd),  adj.  plain,  distinct;  ca 

adv.  plainly,  distinctly. 
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^eittff^,    bad    (indcl.)    German, 

[Dutch,  cf.  §1,1];  beutjd),  a4j. 

German. 
X)flltff41attb,   n.   (§  226,  3)  Ger- 
many. 
^e^e'mlitr,  ber,  sA  December. 
bi^t,    o4J'    close,    dense,    thick 

[tight]. 
^tf^ter,  ber,  «.*  poet. 
^tt^tnttg,  bic,  w.  poetry. 
biff,  adj'  thick, 
^teb,  ber,  s.^  thief. 
^if Mtt,  bie,  w.  (female)  thief. 
Wiener,  bcr,  s.^  servant. 
^ttttf(,  bcr,«.2 service;  — mabt^cn, 

bad,  «.^  servant-girl. 
^tettf^ag,  ber,  a.^  Tuesday. 
hM,  pron,  {dem.)  this. 
hitSmnl,  adv.  this  time  [-mole]. 
^ing,  bad,  s.^  thing. 
^ixtrtQt,  hex,  mx.  (§  98),  director. 
bod),  adv.  yet,  still,  tho,  surely, 

really. 
^oftor,   bcr,  mx.  (§  08)-  doctor ; 

— titct,  bcr,  s.^  doctor's  title. 
Cottar,  bcr,  «.  ( v^  -«)  dollar. 
^om,  bcr,  s.^  cathedral,  dome. 
^onttevi^tag,  ber,  s.^  Thursday. 
2)orf,  ba«,  5.8  village  [thorp];  — * 

beiDo^ncr,  bcr,  «.^  villager  ;  — = 

brunncn,    bcr,  s.^  village-well. 
2)drfil|ett,  bag,  a.^  little  village. 
bort,  adv.  yonder,  there. 
^rama,  bad,  mx.  drama. 
brama'tifA,  adj.  dramatic. 
brattle  It,  od«.  outside  (br  for  bar, 

augcn^om  au«). 
brei,  num.  three, 
btetmal,  adv.  three  times  [-mole] . 
brinnen,  ado.  therein,  inside. 
brobttt,  adv.  up  there. 
brilfiett,  adv.  over  yonder,  over 

there, 
bit,  pron.  thou,  you  (§  301). 
btttnm,  adj.  stupid  [dumb]. 
bnttlel,  adj.  dark. 
bitrftf  P»'ep.  (ace.)  thru,  by. 
^urqfdinttt,     bcr,     5.2     average 

[thru-cut]. 
bfirfett,  V.  to.  (§  189)  be  permitted 

(§§  191,  1,  333). 
^tt^enb,  ba«,  9.^  dozen. 


ebf ti,  adv.  even,  just ;  — fo . . .  al«, 

just  as ...  as. 
(Sitwtf  bie,  10.  plain  [even]. 
ebef,  adj.  noble  [Ethel], 
ebclmattti,  bcr,  s.*  (§  238,  2,  a) 

nobleman. 
ehe,  SW&-  conj.  before. 
e^er,  adt?.  sooner,  rather. 
Q^^re,  /.  w.  honor. 

ebren,  v.  w.  honor. 

eqrltcq,  adj.  honorable. 

ei,  ba«,  a.»  egg. 

@tfer,  bcr,  s.  {no  pi.)  zeal. 

eigett,  adj.  own. 

et'gentUf^,  adj.  real,  actual ;  as 
adv.  really,  properly,  anyway. 

@tgeiitnm,  ba«,  «.'  property, 
[owndom]. 

^gtittiimer,  bcr,  5.1  own-er. 

©ife,  bic  {no  pi.)  haste. 

ciien,   V.  w.    {aux.  fctn)    hurry. 

ettt,  art.  a,  an;  ni/m.  one;  pron. 
cf.  §  116,  1,  §  149. 

finan'bet,  pron.  {indcl.)  each 
other,  one  another. 

@inb¥ttdf,  bcr,  s.*  (pi.  il)  impres- 
sion. 

etitfadi,  adj.  simple. 

ttnfaaen,  v.  s.  {aux.  fcin) 
into  one's  head,  occur  to  (dt 
of  per 8.). 

(Sinfiug,  bcr,  s.^  {pi.  u)  influence. 

etnige,  pron.  adj.  some. 

QHnfauf,  bcr,  a.*  {pi.  an)  pur- 
chase; (Stnfdufc  madjcn,  to  shop. 

etttlabett,  v.  a.  invite. 

^itkbttng,  bic,  w.  invitation. 

einlaffeit,  v.  s.  with  fid^,  enter 
upon,  go  into  (auf,  ace). 

tiu'maif  adv.  once ;  cinmal',  one 
time  (inde/.),  even,  just,  pray. 

etnfdirftnftn,  v.  w.  limit. 

C^tttftd^t,  bie,  w.  insight. 

tinftf  adv.  once,  one  day,  some 
time. 

@tittntt,  bcr,  s..{nopl.)  admission, 
entrance  [-tread];  — «bittct, 
bad,  a.'  ticket  of  admission. 

ttnsigr  adj.  single,  only  [one-ly]; 
as  adv.  solely. 
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(Si^tn,  ha9,  sA  iron ;  — ba^n,  bte,  w. 
railway,  railroad  [iron-way]. 

tltnhf  adj'  wretched,  miserable. 

(Sitttn,  pi'  only,  parents  [elders]. 

emllfeJlUll,  v.  s,  recommend. 

em^ttitbeii^  v.  s,  feel,  be  sensible 
of. 

@ltbe,  ha9,  mz.  (gen.  -9)  end. 

enMid^r  <^^-  Anally,  at  last, 
[end-]. 

eng,  adj,  narrow. 

@ng(attbf¥,  hex,  s.^  Englishman. 

englifA,  adj.  English. 

C^ntbeifltltg,  bie,  w.  discovery, 
[-thatch-]. 

tmtxnt,  adv.  distant,  far  away, 
(irom  fcnt,  far). 

,Ctltgegeti,  prep,  (dot.,  follows  gov- 
erned word)  toward,  in  the  di- 
rection of. 

etttgtgtnfommett,  v.  s.  (aux.  fein) 
come  toward,  come  to  meet. 

flttgel^tn,  V.  a.  (aux.  fein)  (dot.) 
escape. 

eittfealtett,  v.  s.  contain  [-hold]. 

etttfAeiben,  v.  a.  decide. 

entfcqlteien  (fid)),  v.  s.  resolve, 

determine. 
^nttftuff^itng,  bic,  w.  disappoint- 
•0  ment. 

ftttttierftn.  v.  a.  outline,  plan. 
er,  pron.  he. 
(Btht,  hit,  w.  earth, 
erfahren,  v.   a.  ascertain,  learn, 

r-iare]. 
©m^ritng.    bic,    w.    experience 

[-faring  J. 
er^ttben,  v.  a.  invent  [find]. 
@rfittbttng,  bic,  to.  invention  [-find- 

erfilflett,  v.  w.  ful-fiU. 

ergji^ttt  (fidf),  v.  w.  delight  in, 
take  pleasure  in  (an,  dot.) 

erlialten.  «.  a.  keep,  presei-ve;  re- 
ceive [-hold]. 

ertttlttrn,  v.  w.  remind;  —  fxd) 
(with  gen.)  remember. 

erfaltett  (ftc^)  v.  w.  take  cold. 

C^rfftltitttg,  bif,  w.  cold. 

trflaren^  v,  w.  explain,  make 
clear. 

^nSrung^  btf,  w.  explanation. 


erfranfett,  v.  w.  sicken,  be  taken 
sick. 

erlaitiett,  v.  w.  allow,  permit. 

ttliigeit,  V.  a.  invent  for  deception 
[-lie]. 

enttftben,  v.  w.  tire,  fatigue. 

erittnittii,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  380)  ap- 
point, -name. 

erreidiett,  v.  w.  -reach,  come 
to. 

erff^i^lft,  ppl  adj.  exhausted, 
worn-out. 

erft,  adj.  first  [erst] ;  aa  adv.  first, 
not  until. 

C^rftoittteit,  bad  (no pi.)  astonish- 
ment. 

erftaitttt,  ppl.  adj.  astonished. 

ertoa^tlt,  v.  w.  (irUr.)  a-wake. 

erttiartett,  v.  w.  expect  [-ward]. 

erttiftfett,  v.  w.  (tr.)  a-wake. 

emibent,  v.  w.  reply  [wiber  = 
with]. 

ergfthlett,  v.  w.  relate,  -tell. 

Sr^Sitlnng,  bie,  w.  story,  nan»- 
Uve,  -tale. 

ergie^ett,  v.  s.  bring  up,  edu- 
cate. 

t^  pron.  it,  there  (§  303). 

effttt,  v.  a.  eat. 

ttiidi,  pron.  adj.  some. 

ettua,  adv.  about,  approximately. 

tttoaS,  pron.  (irid^.)  something, 
anything  ;  as  odv.  somewhat. 

eiter,  pron.  (posa)  your. 

(£ttro'|>a,'n.  (§  225,  3)  Eur(ype. 

fttitg,  adj.  everlasting,  eternal 
[aye-]. 

^a'meit,  ba«  (pi.  -a'mlna)  eiam- 
inalion. 

fal|tq,  ajdj.  capable  (of  =:gen.)% 

suited  (for,  gu). 
fabren,  v.  a.  (aux.  fein)  travel,  go 

[fare]. 
Sffjifttrab^  ba«,  s.«  bicycle  [fare-; 

gtab  =  wheel]. 

iti,  hit,  w.  journey,  trip. 
[,  bcr,  S.2  (pi.  a)  case  [fall]. 
fafltn,  V.  a.  (aux.  fein)  fall. 
fa(fA^   adj.  falae,    wrong; 
vlamt,  assumed  namo. 
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Bfami'Uf.  hie,  w.  family  ;  — nbitb, 
bo«,  «.8  family  portrait;  -nlthtn, 
ba«,  sA  family  life. 

affen,  v.  vo.  grasp,  seize. 

ajt,  adv.  almost,  nearly. 

tttti,  adj.  lazy,  idle  [foul]. 
Bfonllittt,   bic    {no  pi.)  laziness, 

idleness. 
9thtuax,  hex,  «.*  February. 

td^itn,  V.  8.  fight. 

^  ebf r,  bic,  w.  pen,  feather. 

el^lttt^  ».  w.  fail,  be  lacking,  miss- 
mg ;    xva^  fct)U   {with  dat.  of 

pera. )  what  is  the  matter  (with)  ? 
^ler^  ber,  s.^  mistake  [fail-]. 

tittn,  V.  w.  celebrate. 
itttafi,  hex,  8.2  holiday. 

cinb,  bcr,  s.^  enemy  [fiend]. 
htnhf  adj.  hostile  (to  =  dot.). 
Jclb,  ha9,  «.8  field ;  — berr,  bcr,  w. 

(§  94,  1)  commander-in-chief. 
afclfen,    bcr,   s.i  (§  279,   2,    a) 

rock. 
9ftnhtt,  ha9,  sA  window. 
^ertett,  bic  (pi.  only)  vacation. 
Mtntf  bic,  w.  distance  [far-]. 
fctttg,  adj'  ready,  finished;  —  mtt, 

tJini  witli. 
gfertigfeit,   bic,   w.  skill,    profi- 
ciency. 
ftftf  firm,  strong ;  as  adv.  firmly, 

fast. 

ft,  ha9,  8.^  festival,  feast. 

tttcr,  ha9,  sA  fire. 

teller,  bo8,  sA  fever. 

UhtUf  V.  8.  find;  —  fidf,  find  one's 

self,  be. 

ittger,  bcr,  s.^  finger. 

fter,  a>dj-  dark. 

leifm,    bo«,   5.    {no  pi)  meat, 

flesh. 

letft,  bcr,  8.  {no  pi)  industry. 

ti^tg,  adj.  industrious. 

ief  ett,  V.  8.  {avx.  fcin),  fiow  [to 

fleet], 
flftll^tig.aci/-  hasty,  cursory;  aaadv. 

hastily,  hurriedly  [flight-y]. 

Iftael.  bcr,  S.1  wing. 

I«^,  oer,  a.2  {pi  -ilffc)  river. 

o(ge,  bic,  w.  consequence,  result. 
ofgen^    V.    vo.   {avx.   fctn,  dat.) 

follow. 


fort,  adv.  away,  forth, 
ortatt^   adv,  hence-forth,  here- 
after. 

f ortfa^reit,  v.  8.  {intr.  aux.  ^abcn) 

continue. 
[jrtfe^eti,  v.  w.  {tr.)  continue. 
rttffir,  ba«,  mx.  (pi  -ien)  fo8sil 
frage,  bic,  w.  question. 
frageit,  v.  w.  ask,  inquire. 
fratt^oftfd^,  adj.  French. 
^ratt,  bic,  w.  wife,  lady,  woman, 

Mrs. 
gfrSttletit,   ba«,   «.^   young  lady. 

Miss. 

frei,  acy.  free. 
reiaeliig,  adj.  generous,  liberal, 

[iree-giv-ing]. 
pfrei^eit,  bic,  w.  free-dom,  liberty. 
Ireirid),  adv.  to  be  sure  [freely], 
pfrettag,  bcr,  «.*  Friday, 
fremb,  adj.  strange,  foreign;  as 

noun,  stranger  (§  290,  2). 
Sfrembe,  bic,  w.  {no  pi)   foreign 

land ;  in  bcr  — ,  abroad. 
pfrenbe,  bic,  w.  joy,  pleasure. 
freueu,  v.  w.  rejoice;  cd  frcut  mtd^, 

.  I  am  glad. 
Sfreuttb^  bcr,  s.*  friend ;  —in,  bic, 

w.  friend,  lady  friend. 
[rennbitA,  adj.  friendly,  kind. 
rreuttbfd^aft,  bic,  w.  friendship. 
Jriebe,  bcr,  mx.  (gen.  -n«)  peace. 
[rifdj,  adj.  fresh, 
[mil,  a4j.  happy. 
jruf^t,  bic,  «.2  (pi  u)  fruit. 
frit^tbar,  adj.  fertile,  fruit-fu\. 
MJl  adj.  early;  — er,  formerly. 

Hfrftmittg,  bcr,  s.^  spring. 
fjrflpfltf,     bo8,     5.2     breakfast 

e  [-stick]. 
hlen,  V.  w.  feel, 
pren,  v.  vu  lead,  conduct,  car- 
ry on  (as  conversation,    war, 
etc.) 
fJfiiOe,  /.  w.  {7io  pi)  abundance, 

plenty  [fuU-ness]. 
fftnf,  num.  five, 
fftr,  prep,  {ace.)  for. 
pfurc^t,  bic  (710  pi )  fear  [fright] . 
Turilbten,  v.  w.  fear. 
tttrcqtfam,    adj.    timid    [fright- 
some]. 
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iJttft,  bcr,  a.2  {pi.  -u6c)  foot;  —ball, 
bft,  «.2  {pi.  fi)  football;  — mon^ 
berung,  bie,  to.  pedestrian  tour, 
tramp. 


i^ahtXp  hit,  w.  fork. 

^allerie^  bie,  w.  gallery. 

gttliar  a4j'  all,  whole  (§  109,  3); 
adv.  quite,  entirely ;  ini  — en, 
on  the  whole ;  —  unb  gar,  alto- 
gether, utterly. 

gar,  adv.  quite,  altogether ;  — 
nici^t,  not  at  all. 

Garten,  bcr,  a.^  {pL  fi)  garden 
[yard] ;  — tor,  ba<<,  s.^  garden- 
gate  [-door]. 

(Bittntt,  ber,  a.^  gardener. 

@oft,  bcr,  a.2  {pi.  fi)  guest;  — ^au«, 
bag,  a.  8  inn. 

©eifiubt,  ba«,  a.i  building. 

geiftt,  V.  a.  give;  e«  gtbt  (m^^ 
ace.  §  340),  there  is,  there  are. 

&zfnx^tf  bad,  a.^  mountains. 

ge^orett^pp^e.  -born  (/rom  gcbfircn). 

ge^rattdien,  v.  w.  use. 

^eburt,  bic,  to.  -birth;  — e^au8, 
bad,  a.«  birth-place ;  — etag,  bcr, 
a.  2  birthday. 

®thi\\dif  bad,  a. 2  bush-es,  thicket. 

^tbattfe,  bcr,  mz.  {gen.  =n«) 
thought,  idea. 

gebenfen,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  intend, 
purpose. 

^ebif&t,  ba«,  a.^  poem. 

C^ebuib,  bic  {noplu.)  patience. 

^tfaf^V,     blf,    w.    danger,     risk 

f-fear]. 
S^rlid),  a4j.  dangerous,  peril- 
ous. 

gefaUeit,  v.  a.  {dat.)  please. 

&tfaUtn,  bcr,  mx.  (§279,  2)  fa- 
vor. 

gef aft,  ppl-  adj.  composed,  calm. 

®tm\,  bad,  a.2  feel-ing. 

gegen,  prep,  {ace.)  against,  to- 
wards, to  [a^gain]. 

^egettb,  bic,  w.  region,  country. 

©egtnfa^.  ber,  a.^  {pi.  fi)  contrast. 

®egentctC  bad,  a.a  (§  236,  3)  con- 
trary, reverse  ;  Im  — ,  on  the 
contrary. 


gegettil'lier,  prep,  {dot,,  usually 
follows  governed  word)  opposite, 

^tgner,  bcr,  a.^  opponent,  adver- 
sary. 

gtlitti,  V.  a.  irr.  f§  186,  aux,  (eiii) 

§o;  ha9  gc^t  ntd^r,  that  won't 
o. 
otl^drett,  V.  w.  (dot.)  belong  to. 
wift,  bcr,  a.  8  intelligence,  spirit, 

ghost, 
gtlftitftg.  adj.  fluent,  ready;  as 

adv.  fluently;  {from  teufen). 
gtlb,  adj.  yellow. 
®clb,  bad,  a.8  money  [yield.] 
^elegett^eit,  bic,  w.  opportunity. 

gtleftrt,  ppl  adj.  leamid;  as  noun^ 
scholar  (§  290,  2). 

gcHttgett,  V.  a.  {avx.  fcin,  impers. 
with  da£.)  succeed,  be  success- 
ful ;  t^  geUngt  mlr,  I  succeed. 

gtltett,  V.  a.  be  at  stake,  involve, 
be  a  question  or  matter  of 
[yield]. 

gemeitt,  adj.  common,  ordinary 
[-mean]. 

©emiit,  bad,  a.^  feeling,  soul  {from 
Wtnt,  mood). 

genatt,  adj.  exact,  accurate,  care- 
ful. 

gtneigt,  ppl.  adj.  inclined. 

getttt^en,  v.  a.  enjoy. 

genug,  adj.  {indcl.^  uatuiUy follows 
noun)  enough. 

geniigen,  v.  w.  be  enough,  suffice. 

gerabe,  adv.  exactly,  just  [-rath- 
er]. 

gem,  adv.  gladly,  willingly;  i(^ 
mod^tc  gent,  I  should  like;  — 
^aben,  like,  be  fond  of ;  —  tefcn, 
like  to  read  (cf.  §  376,  1). 

®trfi4t,  bad,  a.2  rumor. 

®efd)Sft,  bad,  a.^  business  (from 
fd^affen,  to  do). 

geff^e^f  It,  V.  a.  {aux.  fcin,  Sd  pers. 
only)  happen  :  used  a^  passive 
of  mad|cn,  tun,  be  done. 

^ffd^tttf,  bad,  a.*  present  (from 
fd^enfen). 

©eff^tf^te,  bic,  to.  story,  histozy 
{from  gcfd|c^en). 

gtfd^tdltltd),  adj.  historical 

get^tc^r  ^'  skillful 
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^efc^ntaif,  bcr,  s.^  {pi.  d,  rare) 

taste  [-smack]. 
(Stfettfcl^aft,  bic,  w.  society,  com- 
pany. 
(S^eft^t,  ba«,  S.8  (§  276,  a)  face, 

countenauce,  -sight. 
^ef^enft,  ha^,  s.^  ghost,  spook. 
(Sef^rSc^,   bad,  a.^   conversation 

^rrom  fpred^cn). 
jepel|ett,  o*  a.  in*.  (§  186)  confess. 
ge  lent,  adv.  ycster-day. 
gettstb,      CK^'.      well,      healthy 

[-soundl . 
0efttitblieu,  bie^to.  health  [sonnd- 

hood]. 
gemftllrets^  v.  w.  afford,  grant. 
getoaltig,  <MJ;.  powerful. 
geminitets.  v.  s.  gain,  -win. 
getut^,  adj'  certam;  adv.  certain- 
ly;  to  be  sure  [-wit]. 
&tt9itttt,  bad,  ».^  thunder-storm, 

[-weather]. 
getod^nett  (fid^),  v.  w.  accustom 

one's  self  (to,  an,  ace.) 
getodllnlid),  adj.  usual,  ordinary ; 

adv.  usually. 
gftool^ttt,  ppl'  adj.  accustomed. 
gie^en,  v.  «.  pour. 
^ipftU  ber,  8.^  peak,  summit. 
glfttsjeit,    V.  w.    glitter,    glisten 

[glance]. 
@Iai?,  bad;  8.8  glass. 
(SdntBe,  bcr,  mx.  (gen.  -nd)  belief, 

faith  [be-lief] . 
glanlieit,  v.  w.  be-lieve  (§  267, 1, 

a). 
gleici^^  adj.-  -like,   a-like;   adv. 

directly. 
%\tW^aM,  adv.  like-wise. 
gleiiqiiier,  adv.  no  matter,  just 

the  same. 
Wodtf  hie,  w.  bell  [clock]. 
(BiMf  bod  {no pi.)  -luck,  fortune; 

gum  — ,  fortunately. 
gffttflid),   adj.  -lucky,  fortunate, 

happy. 
UMliditmtx^t,  adv.  fortunately 

[lucky-wise]. 
gltSbig,  adj.  gracious. 
oolbett.  adj.  golden,  gold. 
dolbftftif,     bad,    8.3    gold-piece 

[-stick]. 


grabttt,  V.  8.  dig  [grave]. 

(^rab,  ber,  a.*  degree,  grade. 

(Sraf^  ber,  w.  count  [-grays  in 
margrave] . 

&xammat'xf,  btc,  w.  grammar. 

&xa9,  bad,  8.3  grass. 

grau,  adj.  gray. 

greifen.  v.  a.  grasp,  seize,  grip(e). 

grif^ivAj  acy.  Grecfc. 

groft,  adj-  great,  large;  (o/  stat- 
ure) tall. 

®ro|mtttte¥^  btc,  a.^  {pi.  il)  grand- 
mother. 

atHin,  adj.  green. 

@ntnb,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  ii)  reason, 
ground,  foundation. 

arSnbltd),  adj.  thoro  [ground-]. 

®nt§,  ber,  8.2  (p^.  -flgc)  greet-mg. 

gut,  adj.  good  ;  adv.  well. 

^iitf  (no  pi.)  good-ness,  kind- 
ness. 

®t)mna{tttm,  bad,  mx.  gymnasium. 


jaaXf  ha^,  8.2  hair. 

[aben,  v.  w,  irr.  (§  171)  have. 

>ttfeti,   ber,  a.^    (pi.  0)   harbor 

[haven]. 
fittlb,  adj.  half  (§  109,  3). 
^alS,  ber,  8.2  (pZ.  a)  neck,  throat 

[halse]. 
f^aitzn,  V.  a.  hold,  consider  (§266, 

3,  c) ;  —  uon,  think  (much,  little) 

of;  SBort  — ,  keep  (one's)  word. 
&anh,  bte,  8.2  (pi  a)  hand, 
^anbel,  ber,  a.^  (no  pi.)  trade, 

commerce  [handle], 
l^anbeltt,  v.  w.  act  [handle];  ed 

^anbelt  fid)  urn,  it  is  a  question 

of. 
^aubt(i^fretl|eit,bte,i(;.  free-trade. 
$anb(ttng,    bic,   w.   shop,   store 

[handling] . 
^anbff^tt^,  ber,  s.2  glove  [hand- 
shoe], 
^iingematte,  bte,  %o.  hammock. 
bangett^  v.  a.  hang, 
qftttftg,  adj.  frequent ;  adv.  often 

[heap-]. 
^OttH  bad,  8.8  head  (cf.  §  276). 
l^attjltfftf^Hd^^  adv.  chiefly. 
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^Olt^tfitobt,  ble,  8.^  (pi  fi)  capital 
[head-stead,  t.  e.  chief  city]. 

fym9f  ha9,  s.*  house;  — ^err,  ber, 
to.  — toixt,  hex,  8.^  man-of-the- 
house,  landlord ;  — le^rerin,  bic, 
to.  governess ;  naci^  — e,  home 
(homeward);  gu  — e,  at  home. 
muSHitn,  little  house,  cottage. 

[efttg,  adj.  violent. 

}Wn,  V.  w.  cherish  [hedge]. 

[etlig^  adj.  holy,  sacred. 
^intat,  bie,  w.  home,  native  place 
or  country  [home-]. 
}t\tat,  hit,  w.  marriage. 

}t\%,  adj.  hot. 

letfeit,  0.  8.  be  called  [be  hight]. 

)tittt,  adj.  cheerful. 

^f  lb.  bfr,  w.  hero. 

^elmtt,  bie,  w.  heroine. 

ferfett,  V.  8.  (dot.)  help:  ba9  ^ilft 
nic^td,  that  avails  nothing,  'does 
no  good. 

htU,  adj.  bright,  clear,  light. 

itt,  adv.  hither,  along. 

^tthft,    btx,    8.^   autumn    [har- 
vest]. 

l^ereitt'.   adv.  in  hither,  in  here 
(§210, 2). 

]|freiitlire4ett,  v.  «.  {intr.,  auz. 
fctn)  set  in. 

^err,  ber,  w.  (§  94,  1)  gentleman, 
sir,  Mr. 

Jtttiidl,  adj.  glorious,  splendid. 
erumgelitti,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  186,  aux. 

fctn)  v^alk  about. 
^tt^,  bo«,  mx.  (§  97,  2,  a),  heart; 

— cndfrcunb,  bcr,  bosom-friend. 
]$fir$U4r    ^-    hcart-y,    sincere, 

cordial. 
henltn,  v.  w.  howl, 
^fttte,   adv.    to-day;    ^cutjutagc, 

nowadays. 
(eittig,  adj.  of  to-day,  to-day's, 
©ere,  bte,  w.  witch  [hag]. 
fier.  Where. 
nljt,  bic  {no  pi.)  help. 
nmmtl,  bcr,  a.^  heaven,  sky. 
iinan&'f    adv.    out   thither,  out 

there  (§  210,  2). 
ffinanS^t^tn,  v.  s.  {aux.  fein)  go 

out  (there). 
^ittbern^  v.  w.  hinder,  prevent. 


^tltbenttiS,  bad,  a.^  hindrance, 
difficulty  [hinder-ness]. 

^ittft^t,  ble,  to.  respect  [-sight]. 

l^tttter.  prep.  {dot.  and  ace.)  be- 
hind. 

^tttttrgntitb^  ber,  a.^  {pi.  u)  back- 
ground. 

^tntermSIbler,  bcr,  s.^  backwoods- 
man. 

]|tnftbtr{lte(eit  v.  a.  {aux.  fein)  flee 
over. 

]|ttiftberge]|fll,  v.a.  irr.  (§  185,  aux. 
fcin)  go  over. 

fifto'nff^,  a4i-  hiatorical. 

)0A,  adj.  high  (§  109,  1). 

idinftend,  adv.  at  the  most 

^Of,  bcr,  «.2  {pi.  5)  court ;  — leben, 
baS,  a.^  court-life. 

[offen,  V.  w.  hope, 
^offnnttg,  bie,  to.  hope  [hoping]. 
H^^f  ^'  po^te. 
^o{ltd)feit,  bie,  to.  politeness. 

J9fit,  hit,  to.  height. 

l|0(en,  V.  to.  fetch,  get  [hale]. 

?9l^,  bad,  9.*  wood,  forest  [holt], 
onorar',  bad,  a.^  fee. 
idrttt,  V.  w.  hear, 
[ilbfdj,  adj.  pretty. 
►ftgei,  ber,  a.^  hill. 
mnh,  ber,  a.^  dog  [hound], 
ji^tbert^  num.  hundred, 
ittngrig,  adj.  hungry. 
}Ut,  ber,  «.2  {pi  H)  hat  [hood]. 
jiftteil  {^d)),  V.  to.    be  on  one's 
guard  [heed]. 

3 

id),  pron.  I. 

ifft,  poaa.  pron.  her,  their;  3^r, 
your. 

tmmer,  adv.  always. 

itL  prep.  ( dat.  and  (zcc.)  in,  into. 

tnotm',  aub.  conj.  while,  since. 

ittberfeit^  adv.  meanwhile,  how- 
ever. 

^[n^aU,  ber,  s.*  {no  pi)  contents 
[in-hold]. 

Sttfer,  bic,  to.  island. 

inttreffant',  adj.  intereating. 

Snteref  fc,  ha9,  mx.  (gen.  -4)  wr 
tereat. 
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nrgmb,  i>r<m,  (indcl.)  any,  some 

(§  162). 
Sntttllt^  bcr,  «.*  error  [err-dom]. 
ttelte'ntff^,  adj.  Italian. 

3 

ji,  adv.  yes;  of  course,  you  know 

(§  380,  1,  d). 
^ftaer,  htv,  a.^  hunter. 
goi|r,  ha9,  «.*  year;  — e«fcfl,  ba«, 

«.2  annual  festival ;  — e^tag,  bcr, 

«.*  anniversary;  — c«gf It,  btc,  to. 

season. 
^alir^nn'bert,  ba«,  s.*  century. 
^atmar,  bcr,  ».*  January. 
jeb-,  pron.  every,  each. 
Ittettfalld,  oclv.  at  any  rate. 
iebermatiti,  pron.  (indcl.)  every 

one  (§  153). 
jtboil^^  adv.  nevertheless,  yet. 
lemattb,  pron.   ind^.  some  one, 

any  one  (§  154). 
jen-,  dem.  pron.  that  [yon]. 
\tiftf  adv.  now  [yet]. 
[e^ig,  a<y.  present  (from  jc^t). 
[ngeitb,  bie  (no  pL)  youth. 

I'K,  bfr, «.  c/iiZy. 
inng,  adj.  young. 
j^nnge,  ber,  to.  boy,  lad. 

ingfrait,  bie,  to.  maid. 
Itngiiitg,  ber,  s.^  youth,  young 

man. 
Sn'nt,  bcr,  a.  June. 

ftoffee,  bcr,  «.  {no pi)  coffee. 

^atiUf  bcr,  «.*  (pZ.  a)  boat,  row- 
boat. 

ftaifer,  bcr,  «.i  emperor  [Cte«ar]. 

fttit,  adj.  cold. 

ftftlle,  bie,  to.  (no  pi)  cold. 

fiamerab',  ber,  w.  comrade,  com- 
panion. 

^anbtbat'^  ber,  to.  candidate. 

^an^tl,  hit,  to.  pulpit,  chancel 

ftofittal'^  ba«,  «.*  (pZ.  aZ«o  -ien) 
capital,  principal. 

StnpxtMf  ber,  s.^  coptoin. 

^arte,  blc,  to.  card. 

I^afle1t,  ber,  ».^  box. 


ftatl^ebra'U.    bie,   lo.  cathedral; 

^at^ebral'ftrc^e,  bie,  to.   cathe- 
dral-church. 
Ptttif,  ber,  «.'-*  (pi  fitt)  purchase, 

[chap,  cheap], 
fauftn,  V.  to.  buy. 
ftanfmann,  ber,  s.*  (§  238,  2,  a) 

merchant  [chap-man]. 
fanm,  adv.  scarcely,  hardly. 
fettt,  a4j.  no,  not  a,  none  (§  165). 
fetnei^toegi^,  adv.  by  no  means,  in 

no  way. 
fenuen,  v.  to.  irr.  (§  830)  know, 

be  acquainted  with  [ken]. 
Sttnntni^,  bie,  s.^  knowledge. 
^ttlf  ber,  a.2  fellow  [churl], 
Bttld^tn,  ba9,  s.^  little  fellow. 
IHnb,  ba«,  a.^  child. 
IHttb^ett,  bie  (nopZ.)  child-hood, 
^ird^e,  bie,  to.  church  [kirk]. 
ftiffen,  bad,  a.^  cuahion. 
flat,  adj.  clear. 
l^iM^t,  bie,  to.  cUiaa. 
^latPter',  bo«,  a.^  piano  [clavier]; 

— jlunbe,  bie,  to.  piano-lesson. 
Stltii,  bad,  a.^  garment,  dress  ;  pi 

clothes  [cloth], 
^letbung,  bie,  to.  clothing,  ap- 
parel; — iftM,  bad,  a.^  article  of 

clothing. 
frettt,  adj.  small. 
i^Ietnigleit,  bie,  to.  trifle,  small 

matter. 
ftlima,  <ba9,  a.  (pi.  -ta  or  -te)  cli- 

mate. 
flimmett^  v.  a.  (aux.  fein)  climb, 
flingtit,  V.  a.  sound  [clink], 
flopfett,  V.  to.  knock. 
ftlofler.  bad,  a.^  (pi  6)  convent, 

cloiater. 
flttg,  adj.  clever,  ingenious. 
^litgliett,  bie  (no  pi)  prudence, 

cleverness,  shrewdness. 
Stnaht,    ber,   to.    boy    [knave] ; 

— nft^ule,  bie,  to.  boys' -«cAooZ. 
Coffer,  ber,  a.^  trunk  [coffer]. 
lommttt,  V.  a.  (aux.  fetu)  come, 
^ompnttift',  ber,  to.  compoaer. 
Mnxn,  ber,  a.^  king, 
^dnigin,  bie,  to.  queen. 
Idnig(td),  adj.  royal,  kingly. 
liitttett,  V.  to.  (§  180)  can,  be  able. 
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StonAtvt^f  ba9, 8.^  concert. 

iiopf,  bcr,  a.2  (pZ.  5)  head  [cup], 

ftopff^merii,  ber,  tux.  headache 
[-smart]. 

St9pf\»th,  bad  (no  pi.)  headache 
[-woej. 

St9%  bie,  w.  fare,  board  [cost]. 

fofteit,  V.  w.  cost. 

ftofien,  bic  (pi.  only)  co8t{8)y  ex- 
pense. 

Shaft,  hit,  «.*  (pZ.  fi)  force, 
strength  [craft]. 

ftfftftlg,  («&'.  strong,  pithy  [crafty]. 

frafttiott,  ac(/.  powerful  [craft- 
full]. 

fraitf.  adj,  sick,  ill. 

Sttmtfitiif  hit,  w.  sickness,  illness, 
disease  ;  — «fall,  bcr,  8.^  {pi.  ft) 
case  of  sickness. 

Ihieg,  bcr,  «.*  war ;  — «fd&lff,  ba«, 
S.2  war-shipy  man-of-war. 

Sttontf  hit,  w,  crovon. 

ihron^riitg,  ber,  to.  crown^prince. 

Mfijt,  bie,  w.  kitchren. 

Vk%  adj.  cool. 

fftmment^  v.  to.  trouble,  concern ; 
—  jid),  care  (about  =  urn). 

lilnftig^  adj.  coming,  next,  future. 

Stnnfi,  hit,  8.^  (pi.  a)  art;  — gc* 
\dimad,  htx,  a. 2  artistic  taste. 

htrieteit,  v.  w.  cure,  treat. 

j^ittfttd,  bcr  (pi.  turfud  or  ^urfe), 
course. 

fVLt^,  adj.  short  [cwri];  as  adv. 
(of  time)  shortly. 

filrslid),  adv.  lately,  recently. 

^tttf^^r  ^^^f  ^'  coach. 


la^itUf  V.  w.  laugh. 

Qaitn,  htx,  s.^  (pi  a)  store,  shop. 

2n^t,  hit,  w.  situation,  location, 
position  [lay]. 

fitttib,  ha9,  a.2.8  (p.  49,  n.  7) 
land,  country  ;  auf  bent  — t,  in 
the  country. 

iBaitbi^mamt,  bcr,  «.«  (pi  -Uute, 
but  see  §  238,  2,  a)  country- 
man, fellow-countryman. 

laiigf  adj'  long ;  jeit  — em,  for  a 
long  time  (past). 


lange,  adv.  long,  for  a  long  time. 
S&nge,  bie,  to.  length  [leng-th]. 
l&n%9f  prep,  (gen!)  along. 
(angfam,  od/.  slow ;  cls  adv.  &\gw^ 

ly  [long-some], 
ISttgft^  adv.  long  since. 
langttieiltg,    adj.     dull,    tedious 

[long-while-y]. 
lafffit,   V.  s.  let,  cause;  (etload) 

tun  — ,  have  (something)  done 

(§366,1,0). 
Soteilt',  ha9,  «.  (§  290,  l),  Latin, 
Iatft'ltif4,  adj.  Latin. 
lanfeit,  v.  s.  (aux.  fcln)  run  [leap]. 
lottten,  V.  w.  purport,  run. 
laitter^    adv.    exclusively,  none 

but. 
Iflifit,  V.  to.  live. 
fifHeti,  ba«,  5.1  life  [live]. 
lelil^aft,    adj.    live-ly ;    oa  ode. 

keenly. 
(egett.  V.  w.  lay. 
ficfttifrttljl,  bcr,  S.2  (pi.   ii)  easy- 
chair  [lean-stool]. 
Sf|6rliuf6,  bad,  a.^  text-book. 
Setter,  bcr, s^ (man) teacher;— In, 

bie,  to.  woman  teacher. 
(e^neifi^^  adj.  instructive  [-rich]. 
Itidjt,  adj'  light,  easy ;  as  adv. 

easily,  readily. 
itxh,  adj.  disagreable  ;  eS  tut  mic 

— ,  I  am  sorry  [loath], 
(eiben,  v.  «.  suffer  [loathe]. 
Sf ibeit,  bad,  s.^  suffering,  trouble. 
leiber,  cuiv.  unf oitunately,  alas. 
leife,  adtj.  softly,  in  low  tone. 
Seftft're,  bie,  to.  text  for  reading 

[lecture]. 
(ernett,  v.  to.  learn. 
2tithndj,   ba«,  «.«  reading-book, 

reader. 
lefen,  v.  a.  read. 
Sefer,  ber,  s.^  reader. 
le^ti  adj'  last. 
Seutt,  bic  (pi  ordy)  people. 
fiid^t,  ba«^  s.«  (§  276,  a)  light, 
licb.  adj.  dear  [lief] ;  —  ^aben,  to 

like,  be  fond  of  [have  lief], 
fiicbe,  bie,  to.  love ;  — sfccne,  bie, 

lovenscene ;   — 9brief,    ber,  «.' 

love-letter. 
(if lien,  v-  w,  love. 
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IteliettiStiiurbtg,  adj.  lovely  [love- 
worthy], 

Itelieir,  adv.  rather,  preferably 
[liefer], 

Iteigftuititttn,    v.  s.   grow    fond 

Ueliltd),  a4j.  lovely,  sweet(-scent- 

ed). 
fiteb,  ba«,  8.'  song. 
Hegftt,  V.  8.  lie,  be  situated. 
Uitl,  adj.  left. 
fiiftc,  bie,  w.  list 
iitttatnt',  hit,  w.  literature. 
Mtn,  V.  w.  praise  [love], 
Soc^,  bag,  s.'  hole  [lock], 
Sd{fe(,  bcr,  s.^  spoon  [to  lap], 
lo^neit    (jit^),    u.    V).   be   worth 

while. 
[^^,  adj,  rid  of,  free  from,  loose, 

-less, 
loi^'brtfi^ett,  v.  s.  {intr.,  avx.  fctn) 

break  loose,  burst. 
2ttft,  btc,  S.2  (pZ.  u)  air,  breeze; 

— jt^Iog,   bag,  «.*  castle-in-the- 

air. 
(ilgen,  v.  a.  lie,  tell  a  falsehood, 
fitt^,  bic,  5.2  {pi.  u)  desire  [lust]. 
tttfngr  o^*'  jolly  [lusty]. 
Sttftf^tel^  bag,  s.2  comedy. 

mac^ttt,  V.  w.  make ;  ftd)  auf  ben 

3Seg  — ,  set  out,  start. 
WHattit,    tit,   s.2  (pi.   a)    power, 

might. 
Wlikidltn,    bag,  s.^    girl,  maiden 

[maid-kin];  — \d)nU,  bic,  girls' - 

school. 
SRagb,  bie,  s.^  (p2.  a)  maid,  maid- 
servant. 
9Jlai,  bcr,  s.^  May. 
mai,  bag,  s.2.8  (§  270,  a),  time, 

[mole] ;     ein'mal,    once ;     eiu 

paormol,  a  few  times. 
^altVf  bcu,  8.^  painter,  artist. 
a^lttlcrei',  bic,  w.  painting. 
man,  pron.  indef.  one,  they,  people 

(§  156)  [man]. 
mand),  pron.  adj.  many,  many  a; 

— mal,  many  a  time,  often. 
2Sflann,  ber,  s.*  man. 


manttigfaltig,  adj.  manifold. 

^antzi,  bcr,  «.^  {pi.  a)  manUe^ 
cloak. 

9)>{ar!,  bie,  i^.  mark. 

Wlatfizmotif,    bie,   w.    (no  pi.) 
mathematics. 

Wlantt,  bie,  w.  wall  [mure]. 

9Rebt$ilt',  bie,  to.  (no pi.)  medicine. 

Wlttt,  bag,  S.2  sea  [mere], 

me^r,  adj.  more;  as  adv.  more; 
nlt^t  — ,  no  longer. 

mettere,  pron.  adj.  several  (§168) 
[more-]. 

^e^rlieit,  bie,  w.  majority  [more- 
hood,  i.e.  more-ness]. 

mtf^tmal^,    adv.    several    times, 
frequently. 

^et(e,  bie,  w.  mile. 

mtiletttuett,  adv.  for  miles. 

mtin,  pron.  poss.  my,  mme. 

metnett,  v.  w.  mean. 

mti\ttn2,  adv.  most-ly. 

9Retfter,  ber,  sA  master. 

^Itu^tf  hit,  w.  mass,  multitude, 
great  number  [many]. 

SJtenfd^,   ber,  w.  man,   mankind 
(from  ajiann). 

menf^Hf^,  adj.  human.   - 

merfeit,  v.  w.  notice,  mark, 

merfttitlrbtg,    adj.    remarkable 
[mark-worthy]. 

SJi^effe,  bie,  w.  fair,  mass. 

9)leffer.  bag,  a.^  knife  [meat], 

Wlti%9't^z,  Me,  to.  method. 

Wlitttf  bie,  w.  hire,  rent  [meed]. 

miihf  adj.  mild,  gentle. 

minbef^etti^,  adv.  at  least. 

^intxaVf  bag,  mx.  (pi.  -itn)  min- 
eral. 

Wlinn'ttf  hit,  w.  minute. 

mitf  prep,    (dat.)  with   [mid  in 
mid-wife];  adv.  along.  . 

"SRittaa,  ber,  s.^  mid-day,  noon. 

mitttiltn,  v.  w.  impart,  tell,  in- 
form of  [-deal] . 

mxttzlf  adj.  middle. 

aWittelattcr,  bag,  s.  (no pi)  Middle 
Ages. 

Wlittzipnnft,  ber,  s.2  central  point, 
center. 

9)>{ttteittieg,  ber,  s.^  middle  way 
or  course. 
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9Ritt109d|,    b<r,    a.a   Wedneaday 

[mid-week]. 
VMt,  hit,  to.  fashion,  mode. 
ntdaen,  v.  w.  (§  180)  may,  wish, 

like  (§  191,  3). 
ntdglidt,     adj,     possible     {from 

mbgcn). 
Vl^nat,  bcr,  «.«  month ;  — «Wrift, 

blf,  to.    monthly   (journal  or 

magazine). 
VtHnSi,  hex,  8.^  monk. 
Wtonh,  htv,  8.^  moon, 
ntoiibliea,  adj.  moon-light. 
SRontag,  ber,  s.^  Monday. 
SRargett,   ber,  a.^   morn4ng;  — =. 

hlatt,  ba«,  «.'  morning  paper; 

— luft,  bic,  «.*  (pi.  fl)  morning 

air  or  breeze. 
ntorgeit,  adv.  to-morrow  ( =  iD'^or* 

atn,  mom). 
mftbe,  adj.  tired. 
"Sflikfltp  hit,  w.  pains,  trouble;  ber 

—  (gen.)  totvt,  worth  while. 
9Rnnb,  ber,  s.  *•  •  (pi.  rare)  mouth. 
SRitfe'ttm,  ba«,  wix.    (pi.  -fc'cn) 

museum. 
SRufir,  bic,  10.  mitsic. 
ntiiffftt,   V.  w.  (§  189)  must,  be 

obliged,  be  compelled,  have  to. 
SRilt,   bcr,  8.    (no  pi.)    courage, 

mood. 
Vlntttv,  hit,  8.^  (pi.  n)  mother; 

— ^fproAe,  bie,  w.  mother-tongue, 

native  language. 

ttac^,  prep,  (dot.)  after,  to,  to- 
ward, according  to  [nigh]. 

^adihar,  ber,  mx.  neighbor. 

na^htm'f  sub.  covj.  after. 

na^itv',  adv.  afterward,  subse- 
quently. 

9ladim\ttafi,  htx,  s.^  afternoon 
[-mid-day] . 

9la6ixi^t,  hit,  w.  report,  news, 
tidings. 

nSdjift,  8ee  under  nai). 

»ttd|tr  bic,  8.2  (pi.  a)  night. 

nafi,  adj.  near,  nigh  (§114,  2); 
nat^fl,  8uperl.  nearest,  next. 

9{ft4e,  bie,  to.  vicinity  [nigh-ness]. 


9lumt,  htv,  mx.  (gen.  -nd)  name; 
— n9t>ttttt,  ber,  mx.  namesake; 
namcnS,  by  name. 

ttSmltcA,  adv.  namely,  that  is  to 
say. 

9laxt,  htx,  to.  fool. 

9{ife,  bie,  to.  nose. 

ttttft,  adj.  wet  [nas-ty]. 

9lanon',  hit,  to.  ruUion. 

9llltnt\  hit,  to.  nature;  — ^f(^on» 
^eit,  bie,  to.  beauty  of  nature ; 
— miffcnfdiaft,  btc,  to.  natural 
science. 

9^atit¥a'liett,*  bic  (pi.  only)  natn- 
ral  curiosities. 

natnt'lx&i,  adv.  naturally,  of 
course. 

9lthtl,  htx,  «.i  fog,  mist. 

nthtn,  prep.  (dot.  and  ace.)  be- 
side, close  by,  next  to,  along- 
side, along  with. 

9lthtn^n^,  htx,  8.^  (pi.  -fiffe)  trib- 
utary. 

92efFt,  ber,  to.  nephew. 

itelimett,  v.  s.  take. 

neitt,  adv.  no  [none]. 

nettnett,  v.  to.  irr.  (§  330)  name. 

9ltft,  bad  8.^  nest. 

Uttt,  adj.  neat,  nice. 

tteti,  adj.  new. 

9ltn^itxht,  hit,  to.  curiosity. 

ttengttria,  cuij-  curious  (glerig, 
eager  for). 

ntnli&i,  adv.  lately,  recently 
[newly]. 

ttt^t,  adv.  not  [naught]. 

Mtd)t«  (§  320,  2),  indcl.  nothing. 

nie.  adv.  never. 

ttteber^  adv.  down  [nether]. 

ttttberbrtintcit,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330) 
burn  down. 

ttiebetfe^en  (fit^),  v.  to.  sit  down 
[-set]. 

ttttbrig,  adj.  low  [nether-y]. 

ttitntaifi^,  adv.  never. 

nitmanb,  pron.  indef.  no  one,  no- 
body (§  160). 

ttod^,  adv.  yet,  still ;  —  ntd^t,  not 
yet;  conj.  nor. 

ttOf^mad^.  adv.  again,  once  more. 

92orbeit,  ocr,  s.^  north. 

92orbfeue,  bie,  to.  north  side. 
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Wnbliitit,    bafl,    •.'    Horth-ern 

Ugbt-e. 
K»t,  bit,  »."(pl.  B)  need,  dlstreBB. 
Kitfatl,  in.  ».'  (pi.  a)  caae  of 

need,  emergency. 
■BHC,  o4i-  need-ful,  necesBaiy. 
Kvhj'r  btt,  10.  note,  nofice. 
Katnet*  (indct)  at  No. 
tan,  ode.  DOW,  well. 
Mt  adv.  only,  ju«. 


•,  tntei^f.  0,  oh. 

d6,  suA.  c»^'.  wlietlier ;  alt  — ,  as 

il  rt  369,  3). 
Dbbad^t  t>a8,  a.>  shelter  [-thatch], 
•bctt,  ode.  above  [atM>Te]. 
•ber,  iKtl-  upper. 
•bfllttl^',  sub.  conj.  altho. 
D(ft  bo9,  B.  (nopJ.)  fniil, 
■twa^r,  »u)tf.  conj.  all  bo. 
•Iter,  eo^.  or. 

Cfia,  ber,s.'(j)i.  Ojalove  [OTen]. 
•ffcnpor,  iK^''  evident,  plain;  tu 

ado.  evidently,  clearly  [open-]. 
iffntn,  V.  to.  open, 
tft,  adv.  often,  oft. 
incc^i  "^^^  (^"np.  of  aft)  oiten, 

frequently . 
■tne,  prep,  (ace.)  without. 
D%r,  twB,  mi.  ear. 
OMttl,  b(r,  *.'  «ncte. 
OVi  bi'r  *".  opera. 
Ort,  i»r,  8."''  (§  276,  2,  o)  place. 
Oftcni  (j)l.  only),  Eaatei. 


^ata,   iai,  «.'  pair; 

«niaft  Ixr,  S.S  { pi.  H)  paiace. 

%'Kfin',  bae,  s.^  poper. 

$<irf,   iKr,  *.'  (pi.  fdso    ¥arla) 

DoRm,  e.  w.  (dai.)  fit,  suit. 
Vafttr,  btr,  mz.  pastor. 
vnrfc,  bit,  w.  pause,  recess. 
^Cttti>l<',  bir,  tc.  board,  bonrdiiig- 

honse;  —  ^obtn  bti,  to  board 

with. 


Verfaii',  bit,  t 

*  ob,  btr,  ».*  paxn. 

S  ftft,  bit,  10.  pipe. 

V  nntfl,  btc,  s.^  penny. 

S  erb,  MS,  B.*  horae  [payVeyl. 

¥JtHSPtu  {pi.  only),  Whilsnntlde, 
Peniecott. 

«flid|t,  bit,  w.  duty  [plight]. 

Sbiuf«|lbi''>  Iiit,  to.  pAilosppAy. 

9|etognpf|it',  bit,  a.  photo- 
graph. 

«Ii»,  btr,  ».*  ( pi-  a)pia7i. 

$(a4,    btr,    ».»   (pi.    a)    i^ace. 


bit  (nopI.)poit(ic«. 
,  01^'.  pdUieol. 
,  bit,  u.  police. 
,  btr,  w.  policeman. 
!,  10,  mail,  post. 
,  a^.  splendid. 
\t',    btr,    w.    pre«ideii( ; 
— tnlDO^I,  bit,  10.  preaidentia) 
election. 
%tet8,  btr,  s* price. 
Srcfft,  bt(,  w.  pre«B. 
$ntfrcil)tit,  bic,  to.  freedom  of 

the  pi«se. 
VriRJ,  btr,  to.  prince. 
%rpflf'(pr,  btr,  mt.  prt^ettot. 
vrplpg',  btr,  B.^  prologue. 
firufa,  bit  {no  pi.)  prose. 
^cueil',  6aB,  a.*  per  mnt. 
$Tfl|nHa,  bit,  to.  trial,  test,  prtw- 

SnU,     btr   (<ivA    ba£)   a.*   desk 

[p«ipi(.] 
Vitttt,  btr,  «.'  poini. 


be  bored. 
flier,  adB.  acroaa  [queer]. 


Xab,  bae,  a.*  wheel, 
fflonb,    bfr     B.»    edge,     border 
[rand]. 
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rafd),  adj.  fast  [rash]. 

iRat,  hex,  8.  {no  pL  in  this  sense) 

advice,  counsel. 
raten,  v,  s.  guess,  advise  [read, 

rede]. 
9iM^tt,  htx,  8.^  robber;    @tra» 

gen — ,  footpad. 
rait^ttt,  V.  w.  smoke  [reek]. 
ranll,  adj.  rough,  harsh. 
re^ttett,  v.  w.  reckon,  count  (on, 

auf,  ace). 
ttd^t,  adj.  right,  right-hand  ;  adv. 

right,  very. 
9ie4t.  ha^,  3.2  right,  red^t  l^aben, 

to  be  right  {of  persons  only). 
9lthtf   hit,  to.    speech,   address; 

— ^ftct^ett,  bif,  w.   freedom  of 

speech. 
rtbtn,  V.  w.  talk<r 
rebUdqL  adj.  honest,  candid. 
2HtMtqfett,  tie  {no  pi.)  honesty. 
ditfntm',  hie,  w.  reform. 
9iegel,  bte,  w.  rule. 
regefmft6tg,  a4j.  regul-a.T. 
fUtntn,  oer,  s.^  rain ;  — jc^irm,  bcr, 

8.*  mnhrella;   — tag,    ber,    s.^ 

rainy  day. 
rfanen,  v.  w.  rain, 
reut.  a4j.  rich. 
9iei4,  ba«,  s.^  empire  [rich]. 
retAett,  v.  w.  reach,  hand. 
re icqUn,  adj.  plentiful,  abundant; 

as  adv.  richly. 
Mtid^inm,  hex,  s.^  rich-es. 
xtiff  adj.  ripe,  mature. 
^Mt,  hit,  w.  row. 
9lt\}t,     bie,    10.    journey,    trip 

[rise];  — famcrab',  bcr,  w.  trav- 
eling   companion     {comrade); 

— plan,  bcr,  «.*  {pi.  o)  route. 
retfeit,  v.  w.  {aux.  §323,  1,  c) 

travel  [rise];  bcr  9^eifenbf,pre«. 

pple.  as  noun  (§  290,  2)  traveler. 
ttittn,  V.  s.  {aux.  fcin)  ride. 
ffitiitx,  hex,  8.^  rider,  hoi-seman. 
[Reit^ferb,  bad,  s.^  saddle-horse. 
Sielg,  ber,  s.^  charm. 
reisentL  ppl.  adj.  charming. 
MtpnhiiV,  bic,  lo.  republic. 
ditpMxia'ntr,  hex,  s.^  republican. 
refertpitreit,  v.  w.  reserve. 
ttittUf  V.  w.  rescue,  save  [rid]. 


ditnt,  bic  {no  pi.)  regret,  repent- 
ance [tome]. 

9il|etii,  ber,  s.  Rhine  ;  — fa^rt,  bie, 
trip,  or  sail,  on  the  Rhine. 

fRf^tumati^mn^,  hex,  a.  {no  pi) 
rheumatism. 

rtf^tettr  V.  w.  judge  (from  ret^t). 

ri^tig^  adj.  right,  correct. 

9iia)tlttig^  bir,  w.  direction. 

riec^ftt.  V.  s.  smell  [reek]. 

{Ring,  ber,  «.*  ring. 

UxtttXf  hex,  s.i  knight  [rider]. 

JH»if,  ber,  5.*  {pi.  8)  coat;  {of 
voomen*s  apparel)  skirt. 

9ioffe,  bie,  w.  rdle,  part. 

9iotttatt',  ber,  s.^  novel,  romance. 

rintiffb,  adj.  Roman. 

9io%  hit,  w.  rose. 

tot,  adj.  red. 

9iik&t^x,  hit,  w.  return. 

9{fiffretfe,  bie,  w.  return  journey. 

9iftff)0eg,  ber,  s.^  return,  way 
ba«k. 

rttfen,  v.  s.  call,  summon. 

9tit^e,  bic  {no  pi.)  rest. 

nthen,  r.  lo.  rest. 

nt^ig,  adj.  quiet. 


@ttar,  ber,  «.«  (pf.  ©ate)  hall, 
(large)  room  ;  ^otlgcrt  —  con- 
cert-hall. 

^att^t,  bie,  to.  affair,  thing  [sake]. 

@age,  bie,  w.  tradition,  legend, 
story  [say]. 

fagen,  v.  w.  say,  tell. 

^alaman'^tt,  hex,  s.^  salamander, 

8amm(ttng,  bic,  w.  collection. 

Sami^tagf  ber,  Saturday. 

fatlft,  adj.  gentle,  soft. 

latter,  adj.  bitter,  sour. 

Scene,  bic,  w.  scene. 

S^abe,  ber,  mx.  {pi.  @d|aben)  in- 
jury, loss ;  bag  ift  fc^abe,  that  is 
a  pity  [scathe]. 

fdySmen  (ftd^),  v.  w.  be  ashamed 
(of  =  gen. )  [shame] . 

f  4ftnbltf^r  adj.  shameful,  disgrace- 
ful. 

8i6atten,  ber,  s.^  shade,  shadow. 

fd^a^en,  v.  w.  value,  esteem. 
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f4ait!elit,  v.  w,  rock. 

@l^anfel^ferb,  bad,  s.^  rocking- 
horse. 

S^attlelfht^I,  bet;  «.2  {pi  ii)  rock- 
ing-chair [stool]. 

Bd^anplaii,  hex,  s.^  (pi.  a)  scene 

iahow  place], 
lanf^teler,     bcr,     sA     actx)r 

[show-]. 
©fnauf^telentt,  bie,  w.  actress. 
@(qetit,    ber,    s.^    appearance(8), 

[shine] . 
ff^etltbar^  adj-  seeming,  apparent ; 

as  adv.  seemingly. 
ff^etnen,  v.  a.  seem,  shine. 
8i^elm^  ber,  s.^  rogue,  scamp. 

SAenleit,  v.  w.  present,  give. 
aidfen,  v.  w.  send. 
fqteteit,  V.  8.  shoot. 
^xt^pni)»tx,  ba«,  s.i  gunpowder 

ishoot-poioder]. 
liff,  ba«,  S.2  ship;   ^rieg«— , 
war-ship,  man-of-war. 
BdixnUn,  ber,  «.^  ham. 
Bttlluditf  bie,  w.  battle  [slaught- 
er]. 
Sl^Iafr   ber,  s.    (no  pi.)    sleep; 
— jimtner,  bad,  a.^  bedroom. 

Jlajtn,  V.  8.  sleep, 
lagen,  v.  s.  strike  [slay]. 
d|(e«t,  adj.  bad,  poor  [slight]. 
i^Ue^en,   v.  8,  close,  conclude, 

infer. 
fi^Umm,  adj.  bad  [slim]. 
Sc^Iittf^tt^,  ber,  8.^  skate  [slide- 
shoe]. 
8ft(0ft,  ba«,  «.«  (pZ.  -offer)  castle 

4 slot]. 
Ilitft,   ber,  «.2  {pi  -iiffe)  end, 

close. 
@c4(iiffel,  ber,  a.^  key. 
fflBmai,  ocl/.  narrow  [small]. 
fmmetme^aft,  adj.  flattering. 
fdimeifi^eln,  v.  w.  (dat.)  flatter. 
@f6mer5,    ber,    mx.    pain,    grief 

^mart] ;     il'o^jf — ,    headache  ; 

3o^n — ,  toothache. 
fc^itterjen.    t>.   wj.    pain,    grieve 

[smart]. 
(SAttee.  ber,  a.  {no  pi)  snow. 
(SfQueioer,  ber,  s.^  tailor. 
f4netett,  v.  w.  snow. 


Mneff,   a(^'.   swift,   quick;  adv. 

quickly,  fast  [snellj. 
Si^neffjng,  ber,  8.^  {pi  fl)  express 

train. 
fl^oit,  adv.  already,  quite. 
ff^dn,    adj'    beautiful,    lovely 

[sheen]. 
Sl^dttl^ett,   bie,  w.  beauty;   9^a* 

tur — ,  beauty  of  nature. 

Bvtdiidi,  adj.  terrible. 
reiliett,    v.   s.    write   [shrive, 
scribe,  scriMle]. 

fdjreteit,  v.  8.  call,  cry,  scream. 

fqretten,  v.  s.  {aux.  fein)  step, 
stride. 

^f^rtft,  bie,  w.  writing  [shrift, 
script]. 

SAnftftetter,  bcr,  s.^  writer,  au- 
thor. 

@d)ntt,  ber,  s.^  step. 

Sffinti,  ber,  s.^  shoe. 

@mu^tiiad)er^  ber,  s.^  shoemaker. 

Sd^nlb^  bte,u'.  debt,  guilt  [should]; 
er  ift  baran  {dat.)  fd^ulb,  it  is  his 
fault. 

fl^ttlbt0,  adj.  indebted,  guilty ; 
—  fein,  to  owe. 

@i6ttle,  bie,  w.  school 

@cqiiler,  ber,  s.^  scholar,  pupil. 

@flbit(t(iQt,  bad,  s.^  school-yt&T, 

^mn%,  ber,  s.^  {pi  -uffe)  shot. 

^a^n^tx,  ber,  s.^  cobbler. 

fl^toetfieit,  V.  8.  be  silent. 

Sffiwetfiett,  bad,  8.^{no pi )  silence 
(§  365). 

ed)tt)et$.  bie  (§  226,  3)  Switz- 
erland. 

flower,  adj,  heavy,  hard,  grave, 
serious. 

fd^toerltl^,  adv.  hardly,  scarce- 
ly. 

@fhttiefier,  bie,  w.  sister. 

^d^toiegertiater,  ber,  sA  {pi  a) 
father-in-law. 

S^totenglett,  bie,  w,  difficulty. 

fi^totmmett,  v.  s.  {avx.  fein) 
swim. 

fd^toinbett,  v.  s.  {aux.  fein)  vanish, 
disappear. 

8d)tt)inbfttfl^t,  bie,  w.  {mpl)  con- 
sumption. 

fd^todiren,  v.  8.  swear. 
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6ee,  hit,  w.  {pi  ®ttn  or  ©eeen) 
sea,  ocean;  — xt\\t,  ble,  w. 
— fa^rt,  bie,  w.  voyage. 

feefranf,  adj-  tea-sick. 

Steele,  bie,  w.  soul. 

g^ett,  V.  s.  see. 
e'^eniSttiiir'btglett,  bie,  w.  sight, 
object,    or   place,  of    interest 
[something  worth  seeing]. 
fel|nett    (fid)),   ».    w.    long   (for, 

e^r,  adv.  very,  much  [sore] 
eitl,  V.  irr.  (§171, 2)  be. 
etit,  pron.  pos8.  his,  its,  one^s. 
eit,  prep,  (dat)  since,  {duration 

of  time)  for. 
@eite,  bie,  w.  side,  page. 

iertftf  P^'on.  self,  myself,  etc. 
elteti,  adj.  rare  ;  adv.  seldom, 
eltfam^  adj.  strange,  quaint. 
@emme(,  bic,  w.  roll  (bread). 
fenbett,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  send. 
^tpttmhtVf  hex,  s.^  September. 
f e^ett^  V.  w.  set,  seat,  put ;  fid^  — , 

to  sit  down. 
fiAf  pron.  refi.  himself,   herself, 

Itself,  themselves. 
filler,  adj.  secure,  sure,  certain; 

as  adv.  surely. 
8ie,  pron.  you  ;  fie,  she,  they, 

her,  them. 
@iea,  ber,  s.^  v'ttory. 
@iIoer,  ba«,  «.  (no  pi.)  silver. 
Ulietn,  cK^'.  silver, 
ittgett,  f.  ».  sing, 
ttttett,  t).  «.  (aitx.  fein)  sink. 
@tntt,  ber,  s.^  sense,  mind. 
@ttte,  bifr  w.  habit,  custom. 
ftttUq,  CK^'.  moral. 
St<j,  bcr,  S.2  seat  [sit]. 

(i^cti,  V.  s.  sit. 
0,  adv.  so,  thus  ;  in  exclamations 
and  questions,  indeed!  ?  fo  . . . 
ai«,  as  ...  as  (§381,  1,  h) ;  fo 
tnfroducinflr  principal  verb  after 
subordinate  clause  usually  not 
translated;  cf.  p.  Ill,  n.  2. 

foebett,  adv.  just  now,  just  [so- 
even]. 

®ofo,  ba«,  8.  {pL  -4)  sofa, 
lounge. 

fofott',  adv.  at  once. 


fogar',  adv.  actually,  even. 
fogeitattttt'r  adj.  so-called. 
@o6it,  bet,  8.^  {pi.  5)  son. 

8t%  pron.  adj.  such  (§  186). 
oloot',  bet,  w.  soldier. 
follctl,  V.  w.  (§  189)  shall,  ought, 

be  to,  be  said  to  (§  191,  6). 
Sommer,  ber,  s.'  summer, 
fottber^ar.  adj.  strange,  peculiar, 
[a-sunder,  sundr-yj. 

gtibem,  covj.  but  (§  879, 1). 
onnaoeitb,    bet,   s.^  Saturday, 
[eve  of  Sun-day]. 
^onntf  hit,  w.  sun;  — naufgang, 
bcr,  8.^ {pi.  a) sunrise;  — njlra^I, 
bet,  mx.  sunbeam. 
Sontttag,  ber,  s.^  Sunday. 

8n%  adv.  else,  otherwise. 
orge,  bie  w.  care,  concern  anxi- 
ety [sorrow]. 
forgf&Itig^  ady.  careful. 
^pa'nitv,  bcr,  s.^  Spaniard. 
pani^d^,  adj.  Sjxinish. 
^arett,  v.  w.  save,  spare. 
pax^atn,  adj.  saving,  economical 

[spare-some]. 
Spat^amUxt,  hit,  w.  economy. 
<Bpai,  ber,  s.^  { pi.  fi)  jest,  joke. 
patf  adj.  late. 

pikitfUn&,  adv.  at  the  latest. 
jlai^ie'reit,  v.  w.  {auz.  fcin)  walk, 
saunter ;  —  ge^en,  take  a  walk, 
go  walking. 
^pa^itx'^an^f    ber,   s.^  {pi.  5) 
walk ;  ctncn  —  madden,  take  a 
walk. 
@lltege(,  ber,  s.^  mirror. 

gielett,  V.  w.  play. 
pitttamtxaW,  ber,  w.  playmate 
[-comrade]. 

^piiit,  w.  point,  top  [spit]. 

Spxamt,  hit,  w.  language. 

^pvat^itf^VtXf  ber,  s.^  language- 
teacher. 

(Bpxad^ftnnht,  hit,  w.  language- 
lesson. 

ftire^ett,  v.  s.  speak. 

^pxiai\»OXtf  ba«,  «.*  proverb. 

fliriitgett,  V.  8.  {aux,  feln)  spring, 
jump. 

^pxndi,  ber,  «.*  {pi.  ft) saying. 

^taaif  m.  mx.  state. 
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@tflbt,  bic,  «.2  (pi  fi)  city  [stead, 
i.  e.  place];  — ^au«,  ba«,  «.* city- 
hall;  — fird^e,  bic,  w.  city 
church;  — mufeum,  ha9,  mz.  ( pi. 
-fc'en)  city  maseum ;  —paxt,  hex, 
8.^  (pi,  also  -8)  city  park ; 
— fd^ulc,  ble,  w,  city  school ; 
— toaffi,  bie,  w.  city  election. 

Stftbtl^en,  bad,  a.^  little  city. 

ftfltf,  (Mi;,  strong,  stout,  (o/  dis- 
ease) severe  [stark]. 

ftattfinbett,  v.  8.  take  place  [find 
steady  i.  e.  place]. 

ftecfen,  v.  w.  put,  stick. 

fteljeii,  V.  s.  irr.  (§186)  stand. 

fte^Iett,  V.  s.  steal. 

fiteigeit,  V.  8.  (aux.  fcin)  climb, 
mount  [to  sty]. 

Stefle,  bic,  w;.  place. 

^ttno^vapf^^ ,  bcr,  lo.  stenographer. 

^txhtn,  V,  8.  (aux.  fcin)  die, 
[starve]. 

ftttS,  adv.  always  [stead-ily]. 

^Hmrnt,  bte,  w.  voice,  vote. 

fttmmett,  v.  w.  vote,  tally,  coin- 
cide. 

@timitittng,  btf;  3J0.  mood. 

Stocf,  bet,  8.2  (pi.  5)  stick,  cane 
[stock]. 

ftol^,  adj.  proud  [stout]. 

@trafe,  bte,  w.  punishment. 

@trat^  bcr,  mx.  beam,  ray. 

@tra^e,  bie,  w.  street;  — nraubcr, 
bcr,  8 A  footpad  [a^ree^-robber]. 

^tttdtf  hit,  w.  stretchy  dis- 
tance. 

StttlA,  bcr,  8.^  prank,  trick, 
stroke. 

Streit,  bcr,  s.^  strife,  conflict, 
quarrel. 

fhrena, adj. strict, severe  [strong]. 

Stro(,  ba«,  a.  (no  pi)  straw;  — * 
l^ut,  ber,  S.2  (pi.  ii)  straw-hat 
[head]. 

^ttnm,  ber,  «.2  (pi.  o)  stream, 
torrent. 

Bthd,  ba«,  «.2  piece,  play  [stick]. 

@ttlbettt',  w.  styderU;  — in,  bie, 
w.  woman  student. 

fhtbte'rett,  v.  w.  study. 
Stttbinni,  bad,  mx.  (pi  @tubten) 
study. 


^tnhl,  bcr  (pi  a)  chair  [stool]; 

Je^n — ,  easy  chair ;  ©djaufel — , 

rocking-chair. 
©tunbe,  bie,  w.  hour,  lesson. 
Sturm,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  ft)  storm, 
ftiirmiffl^,  adj.  storm-y,  violent. 
Stil^e,  bic,  w.  prop,  support. 
fufi^ett,  V.  w.  seek,  look  for. 
Siibbeutfd^iattb,    bad,   s.    South 

Germany. 
Siibett,  bcr,  s.  (no  pi)  south. 
®itmme,  bie,  w.  sum. 
Sttm^f,  ber,  s.^  (pi  u)  swamp. 
S^tlM'atl^ie',  bie,  lo.  sympathy. 


Xahai,  ber,  s.^  tobacco. 

Xaa,  bcr,  s.^  day. 

tSgltf^,  adj.  adv.  daily. 

%al,  bad,  «.*  valley,  dale. 

Xaltx,  ber,  «.i  taler,  dollar. 

Xanttf  bie,  lo.  aun^. 

%an^  ber,  s.^  (p^  fi)  dance; 
— pla^,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  a)  dancing- 
place. 

ta^fer,  adj.  brave  [dapper]. 

Safd^e,  bie,  lo.  pocket;  — ngelb, 
bad,  s.*  pocket-money. 

$affc,  bie,  10.  cup. 

Xat,  bie,  10.  deed,  act;  — fad^c, 
bie,  w.  fact. 

^aitgetitdlti^,  ber  (indcl)  good- 
for-nothing. 

^etl,  ber,  s.^  part  [deal] ;  bad,  8.2 
share. 

teilett,  17.  w.  share  [deal]. 

tetl^,  ad«.  partly. 

teller,  bcr,  s.^  plate. 

^enben^',  bie,  w.  tendency. 

Xtxmin,  ber,  s.^  term. 

ttntv,  adj.  dear,  expensive. 

^eufel,  ber,  s.^  devil 

^^ea'ter,  bad,  8.1  theater. 

ttcf,  adj.  deep. 

Xiet,  bad,  8.2 animal,  beast  [deer]; 
^arten,  ber,  s.^  (pi  0)  zoolog- 
ical garden,  park. 

%wit,  bie,  w.  ink. 

%\\iij  ber,8.nable  [dish]. 

Xitel,  ber,  sA  title. 

^o^ter,  bie,  s.^  (pi  b)  daughter. 
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2^ob,  ber,  8.  (no  pi.)  death. 

i9U,  adj'  mad  [doll]. 

2^or,  ha9,  s.^  gate  [door]. 

tot,  adj.  dead. 

tittn,  V.  w.  kill. 

tragen,  v.  s.  cany,  wear  [drag, 

draw]. 
XtUnt,  hit,  w.  tear. 
traitrig,     a4j'      sad,    sorrowful 

[dreary]. 
treffett.  v.  s.  hit,  hit  upon,  meet. 
trejfii(||,  adj.  excellent,  capital. 
tretbett,  v.  s.  drive. 
%xtppt,  bie,  w.  stairway,  flight 

(of  stairs). 
tretett,  v.s.  {aux.  fein)8tep  [tread]. 
treil,  adj.  true,  faithful. 
tttnU^,  adj.  faithless  [true-less]. 
trinfett,  v.  s.  drink, 
troffnett,  v.  w.  dry. 
trdftett,  V.  w.  comfort  [trust]. 
troto,  prep.  {gen.  or  dot. )  in  spite 

ttoii'btm,  adv.  in  spite  of  that, 

nevertheless. 
Xntti,  ba«,  8.  2.8   (§  270)  cloth 

[duck]. 
tttit,  V.  8.  irr.  (§  186)  do. 
X&t,  hit,  w.  door, 
^tttm,  ber,  s.^  {pi  ii)  tower. 
^Itnifiliung,    bic,  w.  gymnastics, 

athletics. 

u 

ixM,  adj.  evil,  amiss;  —  nel^mcn, 
take  amiss,  take  offense  at. 

ubtXf  prep,  {dat  and  ace.)  over, 
about,  concerning,  by  way  of. 

nhtxaWf  adv.  everywhere  [over- 
all]. 

ikbtxqanpt',  adv.  in  general,  at 
large,  at  all  [over-head]. 

illierle'gett,  v.  w.  ponder,  consider. 

iiberfe^'eu,  v.  lo.  translate  [over- 
set]. 

itbertret^eit,  v.  «.  exaggerate 
[over-drive] . 

tibrtg,  cf4i.  remaining  [over-];  ba« 
— t,  the  rest ;  —  bleibcn,  be  left. 

flbrtgeud,  adv.  moreover,  f urther- 

^  more. 

Ubttttg,  bie,  w.  practice,  exercise. 


UUVf  ha9,  8.^  bank,  shore. 

U^t,  bie,  w.  clock  [hour]. 

nm,  prep,  {ace.)  around,  about, 
{of  time)  at ;  um  .  .  .  gu,  with 
inf.  to,  in  order  to. 

ttm'brtngett,  v.  w.  irr.  (§330)  kill. 

Um'fattg,  ber,  8.^  { pi.  a)  circum- 
ference, range,  extent. 

nmge^ben,  v.  «.  surround. 

Umge'bung,  bie,  w.  environs. 

umgeltett,  v.  s.  evade,  avoid. 

utt'aitgenelim,  adj.  un-pleasant. 

nn'lieantttiortet,  ppl.  adj.  un- 
answered. 

tttt'liebeitteub,  adj.  insignificant. 

unb,  conj.  and. 

uuliaiilbar,  adj.  unthank-ful,  un- 
grateful. 

uttlietttUl^,  adj.  indistinct;  adv. 
indistinctly. 

ttit'ebel.  adj.  ignoble,  base. 

ntt'ertragUii^,  adj.  intolerable,  un- 
bearable. 

tttt'fall,  ber  a.^  (pi.  a)  accident. 

ttit'fteftiert^  adj.  uninflected. 

ttlt'frenttbhl^,  adj.  unfriendly, 
unamiable. 

Uit'gebttlb^  bie  {no  pi.)  impatience. 

tttt'gebulbtg,  adj.  impatient. 

nn'gefSlir,  adv.  about. 

Itu'gettfigeitb,  adj.  unsatisfactoiy. 

Utt'glfiff,  bo«,  8.  {no  pi.)  misfor- 
tune, unhappiness  [-luck]. 

ttitittterefFattf,  a4j'  uninteresting. 

UniberfttSt^  bic,  w.  university; 
— «flobt,  Die,  «.2  {pi.  a)  univer- 
sity-town. 

nnmia'iidi,  adj.  impossible. 

nn'vtdit  adj.  wrong. 

Un'reAt,  ba«,  «.  {no  pi.)  vm)ng, 
injustice  [un-right]. 

Un'nt^e,  bie,  w.  unrest,  concern. 

uu'ru^tg,  adj.  restless,  uneasy. 

ttttfer,  pass.  pron.  our. 

UuTttttt,  ber,  8.  {no  pi.)  non- 
sense. 

ittiter,  adj.  lo'^er  (under). 

uitter,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  under, 
among,  below. 

uuterbredd'eit,  v.  s.  interrupt. 

unttvf^aVttn,  v.  «.  entertain. 

unterne^'mett,  v.  8.  undertake. 
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tttt'terridit,  bcr,  s.  ( no  pZ.)  instruc- 
tion. 

rate rric^'tett^  v.  w,  instmct,  teach. 

V]iterf4|ci')>tit,  V.  s.  distinguish. 

Un'ttT^ith.  bcr,  s.^  difference. 

tttterfdirei'beit,  v.  s.  sign. 

mterfr  4eit,  v.  w.  investigate. 

Qit'tcrtait,  bcr,  mx.  subject. 

tttttcnoer'feit,  v.  s.  subject;  fit^ 
— ,  submit  (to  =  dot.). 

ttit'lperfc^amt,  adj.  shame-less, 
outrageous. 

tttt'iainfimtmeit^  adj.  unwelcome. 

nn'iail^L  adj.  unwell,  indisposed. 

ttiQloet'T^Il)aft,  adj.  undoubted, 
unquestionable ;  as  adv.  un- 
doubtedly. 

ux'alt,  adj.  very  old,  ancient. 

Ur'fai^e,  hit,  w.  cause,  reason. 

mrtetleit,  v.  w.  judge. 

9ater,  ber,  s.^(pl.  a)  father. 

fBattxlan'b,  bad,  s.  (no  pi.)  father- 
land, native  country. 

SeUi^eit,  bad,  sA  violet. 

Serairebnng,  bie,  w.  agreement, 
arrangement. 

Jnxadlttn,  v.  w.  despise. 

Herliergett,  v.  s.  hide,  conceal 
[-bury]. 

tnxhtf^ttn,  V.  w.  correct,  improve, 
[-better]. 

\9txhltihtn,  V.  8.  {aux.  fein)  remain 
[-leave]. 

Serbreil^ett,  ba«,  «.^  crune. 

oerliititbet,  ppl.  adj.  allied. 

nerberbett,  v.  s.  spoil,  mm. 

kierbieiteit,  v.  w.  deserve,  earn. 

neretnigt,  ppl  adj.  miited  [-one-]. 

oerfatten,  v.  s.  (atix.  fein)  fall  a 
prey  {to  =  dat.) 

Serfaffer,  ber,  s.^  author. 

t^txqthtn^,  adv.  in  vain. 

^atfltUf  V.  8.  irr.   (§  186)  pass 

■  [iPor(e)-go]. 

^ergeffen,  v.  s.  forget. 

-•tgeilbcii,  V.  w.  waste. 
.rgieti^eit,  v.  s.  -liken,  compare. 
^ergnflgeit,  ba«,  s.^  pleasure,  en- 
joyment [-enough]. 


8erl|a(ttitd,  ba«,  s.^  relaUon. 

berlltubertt^  v.  w.  -hinder,  pre- 
vent. 

oerirreit  (fid));  v.w.  lose  one's  way. 

oerlaufeu,  v.  w.  sell. 

Oerlattgen^  v.  w.  demand,  want 
[-long]. 

kierlaffen,  v.  s.  leave  [-let];  fidj 
—  aiif  {ace.)  rely  or  depend 
upon. 

Serlauf,  ber,  «.*  {pi.  an)  course 
[-leap]. 

oerltebt,  ppl  adj.  in  love  (with, 
in,  ace.) 

DerHeren,  v.  s.  lose;  ocloren,  ppl 
adj.  lost  [forlorn];  ucrlorcn 
ge^en,  be  lost,  get  lost. 

kierlobt,  ppl  adj,  engaged,  be- 
trothed (to  =  mil)  [-love] 

oerlorett,  see  Dcrlicrfn. 

nemtetbett,  v.  s.  avoid. 

^tenttdgeit,  bad,  s.i  property, 
wealth. 

oeriteiitett^  v.  w.  answer  (a  ques- 
tion) in  the  negative. 

^fttxattUf  V.  s.  betray. 

oerreifett,  v.  w.  {aux.  Jein)  depart. 

oerfammellt,  v.  w.  gather,  as- 
semble. 

Serfammlung,  bie,  w.  assemblage, 
meeting. 

nerfdiiebett,  adj.  different,  vari- 
ous. 

kierfdhUetett,  v.  s.  lock. 

kierfcntiii^t^  adv.  shrewdly. 

oerfiqttittibett,    v.  s.    {aux.    fein) 

vanish,  disappear. 

kierfe^ett,  v.  w.  answer,  trans- 
pose. 

kierftdient^  v.  w.  assure  [-sure]. 

tierftPrei^ett,  v.  s.  promise. 

Ser^anb,  ber,  s.  {no  pi)  mtelli- 
gence,  mider-stand-ing. 

Scrftfinbntig,  bad,  s.^  understand- 
ing, comprehension. 

kierfte^eit,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  185)  under- 
stand. 

Oerfudiett,  v.  lo.  try,  attempt 
[-seek]. 

kierteibigett,  v.  w.  defend. 

oertoanbt,  ppl  adj.  related;  as 
muny  relative  (§  290,  2). 
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HemeiletL  v.  .w,  tany,  jstay 
[-while]. 

Wt^vAtn,  «.  «.  {dab.  of  pera.) 
paraon. 

Setter,  ber,  mx.  cousin. 

Hiel,  proru  (§  lQl)a4}'  ddv.  much. 

HiefleiAt'.  ode  perhaps. 

Iiielltte^r',  adv.  rather. 

IBtertel,  ba«,  «.^  quarter ;  — -boUor, 
bcr,  «.  ( pi.  -9)  quarter(-dollar) ; 
— ja^r,  ba«,  s.^  quarter(-year) ; 
— ftunbc,  bie,  w.  quarter-hour. 

fBHtl,  bcr,  «.i  (pi  0)  bird 
[fowl]. 

Sogell^ett,  ba9,  s.^  little  bird. 

^oatlntft,  bad;  8.>  bird's  nest. 

8$0lf,  bad,  s.>  folk,  people,  nation; 
— dglaube,  ber,  rnx.  popular  be- 
lief ;  —  dicben,  bad,  sA  people's 
life  ;  — dUeb,  bad,  «.'  folk-song, 
popular  song  ;  — dfage,  ble,  w. 
popular  legend ;  pL  folk-lore. 

)»0U,  adj.  full. 

Hofleti'ben,  v.  w.  complete,  finish 

^-end]. 
tnhS,  adv.  completely,  utter- 
ly. 

t^oUforn'mttif  a4j.  complete,  per- 
fect, thoro. 

llOll,  prep,  (dot.)  from,  of,  by. 

nor,  prep,  (dot.  and  ace.)  before 
[fore]. 

9orberettltttg,  bie,  w.  preparation 
[fore-ready-];  — df(§ulc,  ble,  w. 
preparatory  school. 

Hor'geftertt,  adv,  day  be-fore 
yester-day. 

tior^er',  adv.  before,  previously. 

tiorig,  a4j-  last,  former. 

kiorfommeit,  v.  a.  (aux.  jein)  occur. 

ti0rISttfig,  ddv.  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  present. 

Hor'mtttagiS,  adv.  in  the  forenoon 
[fore-middayl. 

S^orrat,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  a)  supply, 
stock. 

kiorfd^Iageit,  v.  a.  propose. 

S^orftettttttg,  bie,  w.  performance. 

8ottet(,  ber,  a.^  advantage. 

tfoMtVf  adv.  past,  -over. 

Hortoftrti^,  adv.  forward(8). 

l^orSttg,  ber,  a,^  (pi  il)  advantage. 


38 

t»a(h,  adj.  a-wake. 

mafqfett,  v.  a.  (auz.  fein)  grow 

[wax]. 
lEBagett,  ber  a.^  wagon,  carriage 

[wain]. 
^at^l,  bie,  w.  choice,  election. 
mal^r.  adj.   true,   genuine,  real; 

nicftt  rva\)i  ?  isn't  it,  doesn't  it, 

aren't  they,  etc. 
mSlbrenb,  aub.  conj.  while;  prep. 

(gen.)  during. 
ma^rl^aft,     adj.    truthful,    real, 

actual;  aa  adv.  truly,  really. 
lEBal^r^ett,  bie,  w.  truth. 
toal^rfiqeiuUd^,  adv.  probably. 
SBalb,    ber,   j.*    forest,    wood)? 

[wold]. 
SBanb,  bie,  a.^  (pi  a)  wall. 
^anbentttg,  bie,  w.  wandering, 

travel. 
mantt,  adv.  inter,  only,  when. 
\»axm,  adj.  warm, 
toarneu,  v.  w.  warn  (of,  t>ox,dat.) 
^artmng,  /.  w.  warning, 
marten,  v.  w.  wait  [ward]. 
mantrn^  adv.  inter,  why. 
mod,  pron.  infer,  what;  —  fur 

eln  (§  146),  what  kind  of ;  as 

rel  pron.  that,  etc.  (§  141). 
SBaffer,  bad,«.i  water;  — leitung, 

bie,  w.  water-supply  (-leading), 

plumbing. 
meber,   conj.  neither ;  koeber . . . 

no(^,  neither  .  .  .  nor. 
9Beg,  ber,  a.^  way,  road, 
megen, prep,  (gen.)  on  account  of. 
W^tih,  bad,  «.*  woman,  wife. 
^ett|ltaf6ten,  pi  Christmas. 
SBei^naf^tdgefd^enf,    bad,  s.^ 

Christmas  present. 
toetl,  avb.  conj.  because  [w 
metnen,  v.  w.  weep,  cry.  _ 
SBetfe,  bie,  w.  way,  manne*^' 
meij,  adj.  white.  "^»  ♦'*' , 

meit,  adj.  wide,  broad,  fa*^, 

ter,  further.  'y ' 

t^tiUlf    pron.    rd.    indef.  'v 

which,  that,  any. 
©ett.  /.  w.  world;  — fiabt 

(pi.  h)  cosmopolitan  city. 
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toettbett,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  turn 
[wend]. 

mettig,  adj.  little;  cin  — ,  a  little. 

toeitigftettiS,  adv.  at  least,  at  any 
rate. 

toentt,  sub.  comj.  if,  when. 

bier,  pron.  inter,  who;  rel.  he 
who,  whoever  (§  140). 

totthtn,  V.  9.  irr.  (§  171,  auz.  fcin) 
become,  get  [worth]. 

toerfett,  v.  «.  throw,  cast  [warp], 

SBerf,  ba«,  s.^  work. 

tot^fiaih,  adv.  inter,  why,  where- 
fore. 

SBefren,  feer,  «.i  west. 

meftKA^  adj.  west-;  as  adv.  west- 
ward. 

toedtoegett,  adv.  inter,  on  what 
account,  wherefore,  why. 

^Better,  bad  s.^  weather. 

toid^tif,  adj.  important,  weighty. 

Wdiaittiftitf  bic,  w.  importance, 
weighti-ness. 

toibet,  prep,  (ace.)  against  [with] . 

toihtx\pXtii'tn,  V.  9.  contradict. 

miberftel^'eit,  v.  «.   irr.   (§  186) 

withstand,  oppose. 

toi^bentidrtig,  adj.  obnoxious,  dis- 
tasteful. 

mie,  adrj.  and  9ubj.  covj.  how,  as, 
like  [why]. 

mieber,  adv.  agam  [with]. 

mieberauf'ttei^mcn^  v.  9.  resume. 

toieber^o'Ien,  v.  w.  repeat;  tvit' 

htv\)oli',pple.a9  adv.  repeatedly. 

mie'berfe^ett,  v.  «.  see  again;  ouf 

SBicberfc^cn,  good-bye. 
mtegen,  v.  «.  weigh. 
Itltlb.  a<^'.  wild,  savage. 
^tue,  bcr,  mx.  (gen.  -nd)  will; 
'  um  . . .  tuillen,  with  gen.  for  the 
sake  of. 

'ffom'meti,  adj-  welcome, 
ab,  bcr,  s.*  wind. 
^'.ffltVf  bcr,  s.^  winter;  — abenb, 
L    be       '^-^  winter-evening. 

:'i*in,  ba«,  d.^  work,  activity, 
.jiect. 
49^rflid),  adv.  really. 
f    ^ixt,  bet,  «.2  landlord,  man-of- 
the-house. 
'•^iirtiit,  bie,  w.  landlady. 


99JtrtiS||aiti9,  bad,  s.^  inn. 

mtffett,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  190)  know, 
[to  wit]. 

Stiffen,  ba«,  «.  (no  pi.)  knowl- 
edge. 

SBiffenffl^aft,  bic,  w.  science. 

mo,  adv.  where. 

SS^Of^e,  bie,  w.  week. 

WUdftntlxA,  adj.  weekly. 

tOOfvLX',  adv.  for  what. 

t09qtx',  adv.  whence,  from  where; 
—  ^aben  <&ic  ?  where  did  you 
get? 

molll,  adv.  probably,  I  presume, 
well. 

SBo^I,  bad,  9.  {no  pi.)  wel-fare. 

toof^ntttfjj^w.  dwell,  live  [cf.  to 
won,  with  its pple.  wont]. 

lEBo^ttott,  bcr,  a.2  abode,  dwelling- 
place. 

lEBol^nung.  bie,  w.  dwelling,  resi- 
dence, habitation. 

^otn^tmmer,  ba«,  s.^  living- or 
sitting-room. 

9Bol!e,  bie,  w.  cloud  [welk-in]. 

Woflctt,  V.  w.  (§  189)  wUl,  be 
willing ;  be  about  to,  be  on  the 
point  of,  claim,  pretend,  etc. 
(§  191,  6). 

SBort,  ba«,s.2.8  (§  276,  a)  word. 

WMtxhnttj,   ha^,  s.s  dictionary 
[word-book]. 

montm',  adv.  about  what,  why. 

ttlO^tt',  adv.  to  what  end,  what 
for  [whereto]. 

lEBunber,  bad,  s.i  wonder,  mi- 
racle. 

mnnberbar,  a4j.  wonder-ful,  mar- 
velous. 

mnnbcm,  v.  w.  cause  to  wonder  ; 
ml(i^  tDjunbcrt'd,  I  wonder. 

ttmnberfd^dn,   adj.   wondrously 
beautiftil. 

©ttttfc^i,  ber,  S.2  (pZ.  il)  wish. 

miinfi^ett,  v.  w.  wish. 

\»nf^tt,  see  miffen. 

3 

^ilMctt.  V.  w.  count  [tell]. 
Saqlretd^,    a4j.  numerous  [tale- 
rich]. 


\ 
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3al|it,    bcr,   «.2   (pi    a)   tooth; 
— argt,  ber,  «."  (pZ.  o)  dentist ; 
— Jci^mcq,  ber,  mx.  toothache. 
u^it,  num.  ten. 
iBeif^imng,  ble,  w.  drawing. 
|et(|ett,  V.  w.  show  [teach]. 
itlit,  hit,  w.  line. 
(eit,  bie,  w.  time  [tide]. 
leitlatia,  eine,  adv.  phrase,  for  a 
time  (==  cine  3^ 't  laiig). 
3cttuttg^  bie,  w,  newspaper  [tid- 
ing]- 
jerfattett,  v.  «.  be  divided  (into, 

tn,  ace.) 

^errei^en,  v.  s.  tear. 

ijte^en  v.  s.  draw  [tow] . 

3icl,    bad,  «.*  aim,  goal,  destina- 
tion. 

|iem(id)^  adv.  pretty,  tolerably. 

!^tmmer,  bag,  sA  room  [timber]. 

^xttttn,  V.  w.  tremble. 

jtt,  prep,  (dat.)  to,  at,  for;  adv. 
too. 

5lterfit^  adv.  first,  at  first  [-erst]. 

mfxit'htltf  adj.  content. 
\mf  ber,  s.^  (pi.  il)  train  [tug]. 
luntnft,  bie  (no  pi.)  future. 


^unfti^ft^  adv.  first  [-next]. 

jurilff',  od©.  back  [-ridge]. 

^f  am 'men,  adv.  together. 

3ufam'meit]^ang,  ber,  s.^  (no  pi) 
connection  [-hang]. 

RnUbantv,  ber,  «.i  spectator. 

Sitjc^ttg,  ber,  s.a  (pi.  -uffe)  addi- 
tion, increase. 

3uftattb,    ber,  s.^  (pi  a)  condi- 
.tion. 

gutragett  (ft(]^),  v.  s.  happen. 

^ntxaalidi,  aJaj.  beneficial. 

^tttoei  (en,  adv.  sometimes,  now 
and  then  [-while] . 

itoav,  adv.  to  be  sure,,  forsooth 
(^u  tual^r). 

3t0ctff  ber,  S.2  purpose,  object. 

\WtXf  num.  two. 
Imetfel,  ber,  sA  doubt  [two-]. 
tmcig,   ber,  5.2  branch,    bough, 
twig. 

Stotitampl  ber,  s.2  ( pZ.  g)  duel. 

gmeimal,  odu.  twice. 

jtoingen,    i>.    «.    compel,   force 
[twinge]. 

jmifd^en,  i>rep.  (c{a<.  and  ace.)  be- 
tween, among. 
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a,  an,  ein. 

able,  to  be  —  to,  fbnncn  (§§  189, 
2,  191,  2). 

abode,  SBognort,  hex,  s.^ 

about,  adv.  cttua,  ungefaljr ;  prep. 
ilbcr,  urn  (ace),  Don  (dat.);  —  it, 
that,  bariiber;  news  —  the  elec- 
tions, ^ad)viqtcn  ilbcr  blc  2Ba^* 
ten;  to  care  — ,  ftc^  fumtncrn 
urn;  to  talk  — ,  \pxe6:jm  oon. 

above,  obcn;  —all,  Dor  at(em. 

abroad,  in  bcr  (or  bie)  gwmbe. 

absence,  ^btDefenl^eit,  bie,  n;. 

abundance,  ^ulle,  bie,  w. 

abundantly,  reic^lid). 

accident,  Unfatt,  ber,  s.^  {pi  a). 

accompany,  begleiten,  w. 

accordance,  in  —  with,  gemag 
(dot.) 

according  to,  nad)  (dat.) 

accordingly,  alfo. 

account,  on  —  of,  tvtQen  (gen.) 
on  that  — ,  bcSl^alb,  bcSnjegeii; 
on  what  — ,  lt)c«^alb,  tt)f«tt)egc;i; 
on  my  — ,  mctnettt)egen. 

accuse,  an!(agen,  w.  (of  =  gen.). 

accurate(ly),  genau. 

accustom,  —  oneself  to,  fid)  ge« 
ttjo^nen  an  (ace.)  w. 

accustomed,  gctDo^nt  (to  =  an, 

OjCC.) 

acknowledge,  bcfenncn,  w.  (§  330). 
acquaintance,   ^efanntfd)aft,  bie, 

w.;  (of  per8ons)33efannte(r),  adj. 

as  noun  (§  290,  2);  to  make  tlie 

—  of,  fcnnen  lernen  (ace.) 
acquainted,  befannt. 
across,  adv.  quer  iiber  or  burd). 
act,  (of  a  play)  m,  ber,  «.2,  ?lnf= 

jug,  ber,  s.^  (pi  il);  (deed)  Zat, 

blc,  w. 
act,  ^anbeln,  w.;  (play)  f^)ielen,  w. 
action,  ^anblnng,  bie,  w.;  take  — , 

^onbeln,  w. 


actor,  @cf)aufpieler,  ber,  s.i 
actress,  @cf)auf^)lelerln,  bie,  w. 
actual(ly^,    eigentUd),    tt)af)r^aft 
(even)  fogar. 

addition,  3"ft^"6^  ^^^t  «-^  (P^- 
-uffe). 

address,  (discourse)  9tebe,  bie,  w.; 
(place  of  residence)  3lbreffe,  bie, 
w. 

admire,  betDunbern,  w. 

admission,  ©intritt,  ber,  s.^ 

advance,  in  — ,  im  DorauS. 

advantage,  ^orteK,  ber,  s.^;  SSor^ 
gug,  ber,  s.2(j>i.  il). 

adventure,  ^bentener,  hai,  s.^ 

advice,  9?at,  ber,  s.  {no  pi.  in  this 
sense). 

advise,  raten,  a. 

affair,  5lngelegen§elt,  bie,  w.; 
@acf)e,  bie,  w. 

afford,  gema^ren,  w. 

after,  prep,  nadj  (dat.);  —  all,  am 
(gnbe;  sub.  conj.  noc^bem. 

afternoon,  9'?ad)mittag,  bcr,  s.^;  this 
— ,  fteute  nac^mittag;  —  per- 
formance, il'iadjminaggDorftcl* 
lung,  blc,  w. 

afterward,  nad)^er. 

again,  mieber,  nod)mal8. 

against,  gegen  (ace.) 

age,  ^Iter,  ba«,  «.i;  old  — ,  (^obe«) 
fitter. 

age,  V.  alUvn,  w.  (aux.  ^aben  or 
fein). 

ago,  tjor  (dat);  an  hour  «— ,  uor 
ciner  ©tunbe. 

agreement,  SScrabrcbnng,  bie,  w. 

ah,  ad). 

aid,  §ilfe,  blc  (no pi.) 

ail,  (eiben,  s. 

aim,  ^kl,  ba«,  s.^ 

air,  ?nft,  bie,  «.2(pLil). 

akin,  oertuanbt  (to  =  dot. ) 

alas,  adj;  (  =  unfortunately,  un- 
happily) leiber. 
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alike,  gteid^. 

ally  all  (  =  all  of);  (whole)  ganj; 

all  sorts  of,  allfdei  (iTuicL);  (  = 

exclusively,  none  but)  lauter. 
allied,  uerbiinbet,  ppl.  adj. 
allow,  criaubcn,  w.  (dot.  ofpers.); 

to  be  — ed  to,  burfcn  (§§  189, 1, 

191, 1). 
almost,  beina^e,  fafl. 
alone,  allein. 
along,  adv.  ]^er,  mit ;   come  — , 

fommcn  @ie  mit:  —with,  gu- 

glel(]^  mit ;  prep.  longS  (gen.) 
alongside,  neben  (ace.  and  dot.) 
already,  fci^on. 
also,  aud^, 

altar,  3lltar,  ber,  a.^  (pi  aUo  fi). 
altho,  obg(eid),  obtDo^l,  sub.  conjs. 
altogether  (utterly),  burd)au9,  gar, 

gang  unb  gar. 
always,  immer,  jlct«. 
am,  bin;  am  visiting,  befuc^e;  am 

going,  gc^e.    (See  §348,  1.) 
America,  ^merila,  ba«  (§225, 225, 

8). 
American,  ^merifaner,  ber,  a.^ 
American,  adj.  amerifanifd^. 
amiss,  iibel ;  to  take — ,  iibet  ne^« 

men. 
among,  nnter,  gmifc^en  (dat.  and 

ace);  —  them,  baruntcr. 
amount,  —  to,  betragen,  a. 
ample,  veid^lidj, 
ancient,    alt;    (primeval)  uralt; 

the  ancients,  bie  ^(ten. 
and,  unb. 

angel,  @ngel,  ber,  aA 
animal,  %iex,  bad,  a.^ 
annihilation,  SBeniic^^ung,  bie,  w. 
anniversary,  3a]^re«tag,  bcr,  s.^ 
another,   (additional)    iioc^    ein; 

(different)  ein  anberer ;  one  — , 

einanbev  (indcl.) 
answer,  ^Introort,  bie,  w. 
answer,  antmorten  (dat  ofpera.); 

(trana,)    beantnjorten ;    (reply) 

tterjc^en ;   —  in  the  negative, 

toerneinen  (trana.) 
antiquity,  filter  turn,  ba«,  s." 
anxiety,  (fear)  ^ngft,  bie,  «."  ( pi. 

S) ;  (care,  solicitude)  ^e{orgni«, 

bie,  a. 2,  (gorge,  bie,  w. 


anxious,  be  — ,  fid^  angjHgen,  w.; 
to  make  — ,  to  trouble,  bang(e) 
[adv.]  madden,  with  dat. 

any,  irgenb  (§  162) ;  have  you  — 
money,  ^afl  bu  etn)a«  ®elb  ?  — 
one,  jemanb,  irgenb  jemanb  ;  — 
thing,  ettoad,  Irgenb  etn)a« ;  not 
—thing,  nl4t« ;  — ^thing  but, 
nid)t«  ttjenlger  al«;  —  such 
thing;^  fo  ettt)a«  ;  —way,  eigent* 
Mdl,  adv. 

apartment(s),  So^nung,  bie,  w. 

ape,  3lffe,  ber,  w. 

apparel,  ^leibung,  bie,  w. 

apparent(ly),  fd^elnbar. 

appear,  (look)  au«Je^en,  «.;  (seem) 
fd^einen,  a,;  (make  one's  appear- 
ance) erfdjeinen,  a.  {avx.  fein). 

appearance(8),  (Sd^ein,  ber,  «.*. 

apple,  3lpfel,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  t); 
—shot,  tlpfelfd^ug,  ber,  «.« (pi. 
-iiffe). 

appoint,  emennen,  w.  (§  330). 

approve,  billigen,  to. 

April,  %pxil  ber,  a.^ 

Aristotle,  ^rifioteled. 

arm,  ^Irm,  ber,  a.^ 

army,  3lrmee,  bie,  w.;  ^eer,  ba8, 
«.« 

around,  um  (occ.) 

arrangement,  ^erabrebung,  bie,  to. 

arrive,  anfommen,  a,  (aux.  feiii). 

art,  ^unfi,  bie,  s.2(pi.  u). 

artistic,  —  taste,  ^nnftgejc^mad, 
ber,  a. 

as,  (temporal)  aU,  ha,  wit  (§  381, 
1,  a,  b,  l) ;  (modal)  toxt ;  (caus- 
al =  since)  ba;  all  aub.  conja.; 
not  so  good  as,  nic^t  fo  gut  ttjie; 
as  you  say,  wie  bu  jagji;  as  . . . 
as,  so  .  .  .  as,  fo  .  . .  atS  (§  381, 
1,  ^) ;  as  if,  al«  ob,  a{9  roenn 
(§  359,  3);  as  for  me,  n)a9  mi(^ 
betrifft. 

ascend,  intr.  ^inauffieigen,  a,  (avx. 
feln);  tr.  befteigen,  a. 

ascertain,  erfa^ren,  a, 

ashamed,  to  be  — ,  ftd^  fd^fimen, 
w.  (gen.) 

ashes,  ^ilfd^e,  bie,  to. 

aside,  bei  ^eite ;  —  from,  auger 
(dat.) 
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ask,  (question)  frogcn,  w.;  (re- 
quest) bitten,  «.;  (demand)  Dcr* 
tongen,  w.;  —  for,  bitten  urn 
(ace.) 

asleep,  fall — ,  einjc^lafen,  s.  (aux. 
Jein). 

assemblage,  $erfamm(ung,  bte,  w, 

assemble,  (trans.)  Derfammeln,  w. 

assert,  be^aupten,  w. 

assumed  (name),  falf(4. 

assure,  oerfid^em,  w, 

astonished,  er{taunt« 

astonishment,  (Srflaunen,  bad,  s, 
(no  pL) 

at,  an  (dat.  and  occ),  gu  (dai.); 
(of  time)  um  (occ);  (with,  at 
the  house  of)  bei  (dot.);  —  the 
window,  an  bent  genfter;  —  a 
table,  an  einem  Xif^e ;  —  home, 
gu  ^aufe ;  —  ten  o'clock,  um 
gel^n  U^r;  —  at  your  house, 
ibel  3^nen  gu  ^nfe ;  —  any  rate, 
iebenfaUd;  —  No.  2,  9^umero 
gtoei ;  —  once,  fofort ;  —  the 
most,  ^od^flend. 

athletics,  3^nrnUbungcn,  bie,  pi 

attach,  —  oneself  to,  fid)  ^angen 
an  (ace.)  to. 

attack,  anfaUen,  s. 

attend  (visit),  befuc^en  ;  —  to,  be* 
jorgcn,  w. 

audience,  Qn\6)amx,  hit,  pi. 

August,  51ugujl,  bev,  s.^ 

aunt,  ^nte,  bie,  w. 

author,  (in  the  sense,  of  *  writer 
by  profession')  ©c^riftfletler,  ber, 
s.i;  (otherwise)  Slutor,  mx., 
^erfaffer,  ber,  sA 

autumn,  §erbft,  ber,  s.^ ;  —  time, 
^erbftjcit,  ble,  w. 

avail,  ^elfen  (loUh  dot.);  it  — s 
nothing,  e«  btlft  nit^td. 

average,  2)urc^f(i^nitt,  bcr,  s.^;  on 
an  — ,  im  2)urc^fc^nltt. 

avoid.  Dermeiben,  s. ;  (evade)  um* 
ge^^en,  s.  (§  185). 

await,  roarten  (§  248,  1,  a). 

awake,  adj.  toadj, 

awake,  v.  intrana.  ertt)ad)en,  w. 

awake(n),  v.  trans,  crnjcdfen,  w. 

away,  fort ;  far  — ,  njeit  eut* 
fernt. 


B 

back,  adv.  guriicf. 

background,  ^tntergrunb,  ber,  a.' 

(pl-  fi). 
backwoodsman,  $intern)&(b(er, 

ber,  s.i 
bad,  \d)ltd^t,  Jti^Umm;  (evil,  wicked) 

bofe. 
baU,  33aE,  ber,  8.3(pZ.  a). 
band,  ^anb,  bad,  s.^ 
bank,  Ufer,  bad,  s.^ 
barbarian,  ^arbar,  ber,  w. 
base,  unebet. 
bath,  ^b,  bad,  s.^ 
bathe,  baben,  w. 
battle,  ^djladjt,  hit,  w. 
be,  fein,  s.  irr.  (§171,  aux.  fetn) ; 

(=be  present,   involved)  toor* 

banben  fein  ;  —  (=  fare)  with, 

fte^en  um. 
beam,  @tra^I,  ber,  mx. 
bear,  5Bdr,  ber,  w. 
beard,  S3art,  ber,  «.^  (pi  a). 
beast,  jtter,  bad,  8.^ 
beat,  {(^(agen,  a. 
beautiful^  fc^on. 
beauty,  ©ibn^cit,  ble,  w.;   —  of 

nature,  il'caturfc^on^clt,  bie. 
because,  tt>tH,  sub.  conj. 
become,  merben,  s.  irr.  (§  171,  a^ix. 

fein). 

bed,  Sett,  ha9,  mx. 
bedroom,  ©c^Iafi^immer,  bad,  s.^ 

bee,  Siene,  bie,  w. 
befit,  giemcn,  w.  (dat.) 

before,  prep,  oor  (dat.  and  ace); 

sub.  conj.  beobr,  e^e ;  adv.  (= 

hitherto)  bidder ;  there  are  four 

days  —  Christmas,  ed  finb  oicr 

^age  bid  ^ci^naci^ten. 
beg,*  (request)   bitten    (for,    um, 

ace.) 
beggar,  53ettler,  ber,  s.^ 
begin,  beginnen,  s.,  aufangen,  a. 
beginning,  Slnfang,  bcr,  s.^(pl  fi); 

from  the  — ,  Dom  ?lnfang  an;  in 

the  — ,  anfangd,  adv. 
behavior,  53etragen,  bad,  sA 
behind,  bltiter  (dat.  and  a^c.) 
being,  SSefen,  bad,  s.^ ;  human  — , 

Wttn\6),  ber,  w. 
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belief,  &iauht,  htv,  mx,  (gen.  -n9). 
believe,  glaubcn,  ti;.  (dot.  ofpers.); 

—  in,  gtaubcn  an  (ace.) 
bell,  ®lodt,  hie,  w. 
belong,  ge^bren,  w.  {dat  =  to) ;  — 

to  (be  a  part  of),  ge^oren  ju  ;  — 

to  (be  the  duty  of),  jeiu  {with 

dot.) 
below, prep,  unter  (dot.  and  ace.) ; 

the  picture  — ,  ha9  33i(b  baruntcr. 
bench,  53anf,  bie,  «.'  (pi.  o). 
bend,  biegen,  s. 
beneficial,  j^utrogUd^. 
beside,  neben  (dat  and  ace.) 
besides,  augerbem,  ba^u. 
best,  beft,  am  beflen  ;  as  adv.  am 

beftcn,  auf«  befle  (§  375,  2). 
betray,  oerratcn, «. 
better,  beffer ;  make  — ,  beffcrn,  w. 
between,  jtuifd^en  (dat.  and  a/^c.) 
beyond,  JeufcitS  (gen.) 
bible,  5bibet  hit,  w. 
bicycle,  ga^rrab,  ba«, «.' 
bind,  binben,  s. 
bird,  SSogcI,  ber,  s.'^  (pi  o). 
birth,  ©cburt,  bie,  w. 
birthday,  @cburt«tag,  ber,  s.2 
birthplace  (i.  e.  the  house),   @e= 

burt«^au«,  ba«,  s.* 
bite,  betfecn,  s. 
bitter,  fouer. 
black,  fc^marg. 
blame,  to  —  for  (i.  e.  to  be  to 

blame  for),  fc^ulb  fciti  an  (dat.) 
blessing,  &\it,  ba9,  s.^ 
blind,  adj.  bUnb. 
blind,  V.  b(enben,  w, 
blood,  8Uit,  ba«, «.  (no  pi.) 
bloody,  bhitig. 
bloom,  bliil^en,  w. 
blow,  V.  blafcii,  s, 
blue,  blau. 

board  (fare),  ^ofl,  ble,  w. 
board,  v.  ^enfton  {)abeiu 
boarding-house,  ^enfton,  bie,  w. 
boast  of,  fic^  ril^men,  w.  (gen.) 
boat,    (row-boat)  ^al^n,  ber,  s.^ 

(pi.  ci);  (=  steamboat)  3)ani^fer, 

ber,  8.^ 
body,  ?cib,  ber,  s.^ 
boil,  fod^en,  w. 
bold,  frtfd^. 


bond,  8anb,  bad,  a.^ 

book,  Suc^,  bag,  «.»;  —  case,  55il» 

(^erfc^ranf,  ber,  «.2  (pZ.  fi);  — 

store,  ^urf)l)aiibluug,  bie,  w.;  — 

trade,  Suc^^aubel,ber,«.  (nopi.) 
border,  9ianb,  ber,  s.s 
bore,  qualen,  t(^. 
bom,  geboren. 
bosom,  —  friend,  §ergen«frettnb, 

ber,  «.2 
both,  beibe;  both  .  .  .  and,  foioo^I 

. . .  al«  (a\i(f)). 
box,  ^aflen,  ber,  s.^ 
boy,  ^nabe,  ber,  w.,  3unge,  ber,  w., 

58ube,  ber,  w.;  — s'  school,  itna* 

benfd^ulc,  bie,  w. 
branch,  B^Jeig,  ber,  s.*^ 
brave,  ta^jfer. 
bread,  ^rot,  ba§,  s.^ 
breadth,  53reite,  bie,  w. 
break,  bredien  «.;   —  loose,  Io8» 

bret^eii  (inir.  avx.  fein). 
breakfast,  grii^ftucf,  ba«,  s.a 
breathe,  atmen,  to. 
breeding,  2^6)1,  bie  (no  pi.) 
breeze,  ?uft,  bie,  s.^  (pi.  H). 
bridge,  33rilcfe,  bie,  w. 
bright,  l^eU,  flar. 
bring,  brlngen,  w.  irr.  (§  830);  — 

up  (hither),  fterauffiibren,  w.;  — 

up  (educate),  ergie^en,  s. 
broad,  breit. 

brook,  S3ad),  ber,  s.^  (pi,  a). 
brother,  SBruber,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  u). 
brown,  braun. 
build,  batten,  w. 
building,  (act  of  — )  S3au,  ber,  s* 

(§  276,  2,  a);   (stmcture)  @f* 

bdube,  bad,  «.i 
burn,  brennen,  w.  irr.  (§  330);  — 

down,  nieberbrennen. 
burst,  lodbred^en,  s.    (intr.  auz. 

fein). 
bush,  ©ujd^,  ber,  «.«  (pi.  ii). 
bushes,  (thicket)  ©ebttfd),  ba«,  «.* 
busied,  befdbdfttgt 
business,  ©efdjaft,  ba«,  s.^  on  — 

of  state,  in  @taat«gefd)dften. 
busy,  bef(^fiftigt. 
but,  aber,  fonbem(§  379,  1),  boi^; 

(=  only)  nur. 
butter,  S3utter,  bie  (no  pi) 
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bny,  taufen,  w. 

by,  an  (dot,);  bei  (dot,);  with  the 
pasiivey  oon  (dat.);  =  by  means 
of,  burrf)  (occ);  —  the  window, 
am  genjler;  by  the  train,  mlt 
bem  B^^^i  by  rail,  mit  bcr  (Sifen« 
ba^n;  by  a  messenger,  burc^  einen 
seoten. 

C 

call,  (summon)  rufcn^  «.;  —  on, 
i  rufcn;  —  away,  abvufen;  (cry) 
I        f^reien,  s.;  (name)  nennen,  w. 

irr.  (§  380);  be  called  (named), 

^eigen,  a, 
call,  (=  visit)  ©ffud),  ber,  «.2 
calm,  gcfagt,  ppZ.  adj.;  ru^lg. 
i     can,  Wnnen  (§§  189-191)* 
j     candid,  aufrtd^tig. 

candidate,  ^anbibat,  ber,  w, 
cane,  @tocf,  ber,  «.^  (pi.  8). 
capable,  fd^tg  (of  =  gu). 
capital  (-city),  ^auptftabt,  blc,  «.2 

pL  q). 
capital,  (principal)  Capital,  bad, 

«.*^  ( pZ.  aiso  -ten). 
capital,  adj.  trefflid^. 
captain  (of  aship),  Aapltan,  ber,  s.^ 
card,  StoiXitf  bie,  w. 
care,  ©cforgnid,  ble,  s.\  @orge, 

btc,  w. ;  take  — ,  forgcn,  w, 
care,  to  —  about,  (id|  filmmern, 

w,  um  (occ.) 
careful,  forgfSUig. 
careful,  to  be  — ,  Jic§  l^ilten,  w. 
carefully,  forgfditig;  (exactly)  ge« 

nau. 
carriage,  SS^agen,  ber,  b> 
eaiiyf  tragen,  a,;  —  on  (a  conver- 
sation," a  war,)  filftreu;  (=  em- 
ploy), trciben,  a. 
case,  i^att,  ber,  a.^  (pi  5);  (=suit) 

ber  ^roiefi,  a.^ 
cast,  n^erfen,  a. 
castle,  @d)fo6,  ba«,8.»  (pi  -offer); 

S3urg,  bie,  w. 
cathedral,  !S)om,  ber,  a.^;  ^at(e» 

brale,  ble,  w. ;  —  church,  fiat^e- 

bratflrd^e,  bic,  w. 
cause,  (reason^  ®runb,  ber,  s.^  (pi 

il);  (agency)  Urfac^e,  bte,  w,; 

(aftair)  ®aqt,  hit,  w. 


cause,  V.  laffen,  s. ;  Derurfac^en,  t*;. 
cease,  auf^oren,  w. 
celebrate,  feiern,  w. 
cent,  (Sent,  ber,""*.  (pl-  -*)♦ 
central,  centrai ;  —  station,  (Jen* 

tralbal^nliof,  ber,  a.^  (pL  o). 
century,  3a^r^unbert,  ha9,  a.^ 
certain,  gelDig ;  to  know  for  — , 

getoiB  (or  fitter)  miffen* 
chain,  ^ette,  bie,  w, 
chair,  @tu^(,  ber,  s.2  (pl  fl). 
change,  intr.  ftd|  Derdnbem. 
character,  (S^arafter,  ber,  s.^(pZ. 

-tere). 
charge,  take  —  of,  ftd^  anne^men, 

8.  (gen.) 
charge  (of  a  weapon),  ®(^g,  ber, 

«.2  (pZ.  fl). 
Charles,  ^art. 

charm,  Stetj^,  ber,  «.'  [(wy. 

charming,  reiienb,  be3aubemb,i>p^ 
chat,  plaubeni. 
cheap.  biUig, 
cheerrul,  fetter. 
cherish,  ^egen,  w. 
chief,  in  compounda,  $aupt- ;  — 

reason,  ^auptgrunb,  ber,  a.^  (pl 

il) ;  —  study,  ^auptjlublum,  ba*, 

mx.  (pl  -Icn). 
chiefly,  fiauptfdc^Uc^. 
child,  tlnb,  ba«,  «.«;    Uttle  — , 

^Inbi^en,    t>a^,    a.^    (pl    alao 

j|inberd)en). 
childhood,  ^inbl^eit,  bie,  w. 
choice,  ^a^l,  bie,  w. 
choir,  (S^or,  ba«,  a.^  (pl  o). 
choose,  todijUn,  w. 
Christian,  &l^ri{l,  ber,  w. 
Christinas,  l^et^nad^ten,  bie,  pl ; 

—  gift,  SBet^na(^t«gefd)enf,  ba«, 
church,  ^ir^e,  bie,  w.  [«.« 
citizen,  ©iirger,  ber,  a.^ 

city,  @tabt,  bie,  «.« (pl  a) :  on  — 
business,  In  ©tabtdgefd^Sften:  — 
clock,  @tabtu^r,  bie,  w.;  — elec- 
tion, ©tabtma^l,  bie,  w.;  —  hall, 
@tabt^au«,  ba«,  a.* ;  —  library, 
©tabtblbliot^e!,  bie,  w. ;— park, 
©tabtparf,  ber,  s.^  ( pl  aXao  — «); 

—  school,  @tabt|cf)ulc,  bie,  w. ; 

—  theater,    ©tabtt^eater,   ba9, 
S.1 ;  little  —,  ©tfibt^en,  ba«,  s.^ 
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claim,  they  —  to  have  seen. . . , 

man  toiU . . .  gefe^en  ^aben. 
class,  ^(ftffe,  bie,  w. 
clear,  War ;  make  — ,  erftaren,  w.; 

(evident^  offcnbor ;  (bright)  ^efl. 
clearly,  offenbar. 
clever,  f(ug. 

clevemess,  ^(ug^ett,  bie^  w, 
climate,  ^lima,  ha9,  s.  (pi  -ta  or 

-te). 
climb  (intrana,)  nimmen,  s.  {avx. 

fein),   fleigen,  s,   (aux.    fein) ; 

(tranaA  befieigen,  s. 
cloak,  manttl,  ber,  s.^  {pi  a). 
clock,  U^tr  ble, w. ;  city—,  @tabt» 

close,  ®4Iug,  ber,  s.^  (pi  -fiffe). 
close,  a4i.  bid^t,  nabe  (near) ;  — 

by,  mhtn,prep.  (oat.) 
dose.  V,  fd^Ucgen,  «.;  —  up,  ab* 

Wicjen, «. 
cloth,  Xur^,  ba«,  «.«• «  (Xflt^cr  in 

compounds ;  ef .  §  276,  a). 
clothes,  ^(eiber,  bie,  pi 
clothing,  ^leibung,  bie,  w.;  article 

of  — ,  ^Icibunggflild,  ba«,  s.^ 
cloud,  SBoHe,  bie/to. 
coach,  ^tfd^e,  bte,  to. 
coat,  ^od,  ber,  s.^  (pi  5). 
cobbler,  @c^ujier,  ber,  «.* 
cofiee,  ^affee,  ber,  8.  (no  pi) 
coincide,  ftimmen,  w. 
cold,  adj'  talt 
cold,  (weather)  ^fiUc,  bie  (nopZ.); 

(sickness)  (grfaltung,  bic,  w.;  to 

take  — ,  ftc^  erftiltcn,  w. 
collection,  @amm(ung,  bie,  to. 
color,  S^i^be,  bie,  w. 
come,  lomtnen,  a.  (ai4X.  feln);  — by, 

fommen  gu;  —  before,  treten  Dor 

(ace);  —  between,  treten  gmi* 

fc^en  (ace.);   —  toward,  —  to 

meet,   entgegenfommen;    come- 

to-be,  ttjerben. 
comedy,  ?uflf^)iel,  ba«,  a.* 
comfort,  troften,  w, 
comfortable,  be  quern. 
coming,  adj-  tiinftig. 
command,  befe^Ien,  a.  (dat)Qth\C' 

ten,  a.  (dot.) 
commander-in-chief,  gelb^err,  ber, 

w.  (S  94,  1). 


commerce,  $anbe(,  ber,  a.  (no  pi) 
commit,  bege^en,  s.  irr.  (§  185). 
committee,  2(u«f(]^ii6,  ber,  «.*  (pi. 

common,  gemein. 
companion,  ^amerab,  ber,  to. 
company,  &e(ellf(4aft,  bie,  to. 
compare,  tiergteid^en,  a, 
compel,  gn^ingen,  a.;  be  compelled, 

miiffen  (§§  189-191). 
complete,  DoUenben,  to. 
complete,  o^;.  tjoHfommen, 
completely,  t)onenbd. 
composed,  aefagt,  ppl  adj. 
composer,  ftomponifi,  ber,  io. 
composition,  9(uffa^,  ber,  a*  (pi 

fi). 
comprehend,  begreifen,  a. 
comprehensible,  begreifliti^. 
comprehension,  $erft&nbni9,  M, 

comrade,  Jiamerab,  ber,  to. 
conceal,  Derbergen,  a, 
conception,  Segriff,  ber, «.' 
concern,  @orge,  bie,  to.,  Unru^e,  bie 

to. 
concern,  v.  betreffen,  a,;  so  &r  as 

I  am  — ed,  ttja«  mic^  betrifft; 

(=  trouble)  fflmmem,  to. 
concerned,  in  @orge  ;  not  — ,  obne 

@orge  ;  be  — ,  care  about,  fu^ 

fiimmem  um  (ace.) 
concerning,  (about)  uber  (acc.)\ 

(=  in  reference  to)  in  betreff, 

with  gen. 
concert,  ^oni^,  ba«,  a.^ ;  —  hall, 

^ongertjaaf,  ber,  a.^  (pi  -fole). 
conclude,  fc^Uegen,  a, 
condition,  (terms)  ^ebingung,  bie, 

to.       ^ 
condition,  (state)  3u{tanb,  ber,  8.* 

conduct,  fii^i*n,  to. 

conduct,  (behavior)  ^etragen,  bad, 

confess,  befennen,  to.  irr.  (§  830) ; 

gejle^en,  ,|b.  irr.  (§  186). 
confidently',  getrofl. 
conflict,  ^reit,  ber,  s.* 
connection,^  3ufammen^ng,  ber, 

conquer,  erooec0,  w. 
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oonsecrate,  eintoeiJ^en,  w, 
conaequence,  gotge,  bie,  w, 
consider^  (deem)  fyxlttn  .  .  .  fiir 

(§266,  3,  c),  bctrad^tfii  (al«)  to.; 

(reflect, think  over)  flberUgen,  w. 
considerable,  betrdci^tU^. 
consist  (of),  beflel^en  (au«),  «.  irr. 

(§  185);  —in,  bcftc^en  in  (dat) 
consumption,  ^(i^roinbfud^t.bie,  w. 
contain,  ent^dten,  a.;    contains, 

ent^alt. 
content(edJ,  jufrieben. 
contents,  ^npalt,  ber,  s.^ 
continue,  (last)  bauern,  to.;  trans. 

fortfcfecn,  w.;  intrans.  (=  keep 

on)  fortfa^ren,  s.  {avx.  iiahen), 
contradict,  miberfpredien,  s. 
contrary,  ©cgcntcU,  bo«,  a.^;  on  the 

— ,  im  ©cgcnteil. 
contrast,  ©egcnfotj,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  &). 
control,  able  to  — ,  mfid^tig  (with 

gen.) 
convent,  ^lofler,  ba«,  sA  (pi.  '6). 
conversation,  @e\pxd6),  bad,  sA 
convince,  Ubergeugen,  w. 
cool,  fflbL 
copy,  abft^retben, «. 
cordial,  l^erjUc^. 
correct,  adj.  ridjtig. 
correct,  v.  ocrbeffcm,  w. 
cost,  foflen,  w. 

cost,  (expense)  Soften,  bie,  pi. 
cottage,  $au9d^en,  bad,  a.^ 
could,  fonnte,  fonnte  (§  191,  2); 

—  have  done,  ^fitte  tun  !onnen 

(§  192  and  1). 
counsel,  9{at,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.  in  this 

sense). 
count,  (reckon)  vet^nen,  w.  (on  = 

auf,  ace);  (enumerate)  galjlen, 

w.;    intr.    ( =  be  reckoned  or 

considered),  gelten,  s. 
count,  (title)  @raf,  bev,  w. 
countenance,  ©eftc^t,  bad,  s.^ 
country,  ?anb,  bad,  s.^. «  (§276,  a); 

(go)  to  the  — ,  auf  bad  ?anb;  in 

the  — ,  auf  bem  ?anbe;  (=  native 

country)    SSaterlanb,   bad,    «. ; 

(region)  ©egenb,  bie,  w. 
countryman,  (=  fellow  — )  ?anbd* 

mann,  ber,  «.« ( pi.  -leute,  §  238, 

2,  a). 


couple,  a  — ,  etn  paav;  a  —  of 

times,  ein  paarmaL 
courage,  9Wut,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
course,  (of  study)  ^urfud,  ber  (pi. 

^rfud  or  ^urfc);  ^rcid,  ber,  «.; 

in  the  —  of,  Im  SJertauf,  ber, 

8.2  (pi  fiu). 
oourse,  of  — ,  uatiirUc^. 
ceurt.  $of,  ber,  s.2  (pi.  5);  —  life, 

^oflebcn,  bad,  s.^ 
courtesy,  ^oflid^feit,  bie,  to. 
cousin,  nMSc.  53etter,  ber>  mx. 
cousin, /em.  (Eouftne,  bie,  to. 
cover,  beden,  to. 
crime,  ^erbrec^en,  bad,  s.^ 
crowd,  ^enge,  bie,  to. 
crown,  ^one,  bie,  to. 
crovim-prince,  ^ronprinj,  ber,  to. 
cry,  (call)  fc^reien,  s.;  (weep)  tuel* 

neii,  to. 
cultivate,  bitben,  to. 
cup,  Za^t,  bie,  to. 
cure,  furieren,  to. 
curiosity,  il'ieugierbe,  bie,  to. 
curiosities,  natural  — ,  ^J^aturalien, 

bie,  pi. 
curious,  neugierig. 
current,  <Strom,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  5). 
cushion,  ^iffen,  bad,  a.^ 
custom,  @tttc,  bie,  to. 

I> 

daUy,  tagtid). 

dame,  grau,  bie,  to. 

dance,  tangen,  to. 

dance,  Zani,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  fi);  — 

music,  ^^angmufif,  bie,  to. 
danger,  ©efa^r,  bie,  to. 
dangerous,  gefdt)rU(4. 
dark,  buntel,  ftufter. 
dart,  fd)ic6en,  a. 

daughter,  SCotftter,  bie,  a.i  (pi.  o). 
day,  Xag,  ber,a.2 ;  in  the  daytime, 

am  3^age;  one  —  (=  some  day, 

some  time),  cinfl. 
dazzle,  blenben,  to. 
dead,  tot;  to  be  a  —  man,   bed 

3^obed  {ein. 
dear,  teuer,  lith. 

death,  Xob,  ber,  a.a  (§  288,  1,  b). 
debt,  ®d^u(b,  bie,  to. 
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deceaaed,  oerftorbtn,  ppL  ocl;. 

deceive,  (mislead)  Derfil^ren,  w. 

December,  !2)f member,  htx,  sA 

decide.  fiUfc^eiben,  a. 

deed,  ^t,  bie,  to. 

deep,  ttef ;  —  black,  tieffc^njar?. 

defend,  oertfibigen,  to. 

definite,  beflimmt 

de^ee,  @rab,  ber,  a.^ 

delight,  greube/  bie,  to. 

delight,  to  —  in,  fid^  ergo^e n  (to.) 

an  {dot.) 
demand,  Derlangen,  to.;  forbfrn^to. 
democrat,  !S)eniofrat,  htx,  to. 
denote,  begeidftnen,  to. 
denae,  btc^t 

dentist,    S^k^<'^^^f  ^^^f  ^-^  iP^ 

-firjte). 
depart,  abreifen,  to.  {aux,  fein). 
departure,  ^[ufbrud^,  btr,  s.^  {pi 

depend,  abqfingen,  a.  (on  =  t)on, 
dot.);  —  upon  (rely),  fid^  t)cr» 
loffcn  (8.)  aiif  (occ.) 

depth,  Xiefe,  bie,  to. 

describe,  befc^retben,  a. 

description,  ^ef(^reibinig,  bie,  to. 

deserve,  uerbienen,  to. 

desire,  Jwft,  bie,  s.^  (pi  ft). 

desk,  $u(t,  ber  (and  bad)  s.^ 

despise,  ueradbten,  to. 

destination,  ^iet,  bad,  s.> 

determine,  ftd^  entfc^liegen,  s. 

devil,  2^eufel,  ber,  s.^ 

dictionary,  SS^orterbu(i^,  bad,  s." 

die,  ftcrbcn,  «.  (aux.  (cin). 

differ,  ablveic^en,  s. 

difference,  Untcrfdjieb,  ber,  «.* 

different,  tierfc^iebett;  (otherwise) 
anberd. 

differently,  anberd. 

difficult,  ft^tplcrlg,  fitDcr. 

difficulty,  i^c^roiertgKit;  bif ;  (ob- 
stacle) ^Inbernid,  bod,  s.^; 
(trouble)  awa^e,  ble,  to. 

dig,  groben,  a. 

diligent,  ffelgig. 

direction,  Stic^tung,  bie,  to.;  in  the 
—  of,  entgegcn  (dot.) 

directly,  gtflt$. 

director,  3)irc!tor,  bcr,  mx. 

disagreeable,  utiangene^m. 


disappear,  )>erf(i^n)tnben,  9.  {am, 

Teitt). 
disappointment,     (Snttaufd^img, 

bie,  to. 
disooyery,  ^tbfdung,  bie,  to. 
discussion,  i^ejpred^ung,  bie,  to. 
disease,  ^ranfpeit,  bie,  to. 
disgrace,  ^Amadj,  bie  {no  pi) 
disgraceful,  jd^anbtic^. 
displease,  migfaUen,  s.  (dot.) 
distance,  (remoteness)  ^eme,  bie, 

to.;  (stretch)  @tredfe,  ble,  to. 
distant,  rntfentt. 
distasteful,  loibermdrtig. 
distinct,  beut(i(4. 
distinguish,  unterf(^eiben,  s. 
distress,  9^ot,  bie,  s.*  {pi  9). 
divide,  teilen,  to. 
divided,  be  —  into,  jerfatteti  in 

{cux,) 
do  (as  atix.  untranslated,  e.  g.  do 

you  know,  fentiett  @ie);  tun, «. 

irr.  (§  186);  macfteu,  to.;  to  — 

an  exercise,  eine  Kufgobe  ma- 

dftxi;  that  won't  'do,  bad  ge^ 

ni(^t;  (of  the  health)  fit^  bepn* 

ben,  «.;  how  do  you  do?  Wie 

bcftnben  @ie  fi(^  ? 
doctor,  2)oItor,  ber,  mx.;  doctor's 

title,  2)o!tottiteI.  ber,  sA 
^og,  C>unb,  ber,  ».* 
dollar,  2)onar,  ber,  s.  {pi  -d);  Za* 

Uv,  ber,  s.i  \ 

door,  Xi\x{t),  bie,  to.    ' 
doubt,  3^0'tfel,  ber,8.i;  na~,tt)o4L 
dozen,  !4Du^enb,  bad,  s.> 
dragon,  Drad^e,  ber,  to. 
drama,  !S)ranta,  bad,  mx, 
dramatic,  bramatifdi). 
draw,  /iie^en,  a. 
drawing,  ^tic^nung,  bie,  to. 
dream,  iraum,  ber,  s.*  (pi.  fin). 
dream,  v.  trfiumen,  to. 
dress,  ^teib,  bad,  «.^ 
drink,  trlnfen,  a.;  (immoderately) 

fanfen,  s. 
drive,  {trans.)  trelben,  «.;  —out, 

oertreiben;  {irUrans.)  fa^ren,  s. 

{aux.  fein). 
drop,  Xxop^tn,  ber,  sA 
drunken,  betrunten.- 
dry,  a^.  trodfen. 
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dry,  V.  trocfncn,  w. 

duel,  Qweitampl  hex,  s.^  (pi.  a), 

dull,  langiDetUg. 

during,  mabrenb  (gen.) 

dust,  'BiauVf  htt,  s,  (no  pL) 

duty,  WWf  *>«/  wj. 

each,  it^  (§  153);  —  other,  fit^, 
un«,  cuc^  (§  123,  3),  cinanber 
(indcL) 

eager,  begicrig, 

eagle.  3lbler,  bcr,  ».^ 

ear,  0\)x,  bad,  mx. 

early,  frii^. 

earn,  t)erDtenen,  w, 

earth,  (Srbe,  bie^  iv. 

Easter,  Ofteni,  pi  only. 

easy,  leit^t;  —  chair,  gc^nflu^l, 
ber,  8.^  (pi.  i\). 

eat,  effen,  a.;  (of  animals,  or  con- 
temptuously of  persons)  fref* 
fen,  8. 

economical,  fparfam. 

economy,  ^^jarfamkit,  bie,  w. 

edge,  dianb,  ber,  8.^ 

edition,  ^udgabe,  bie,  w. 

educate,  ergictifu,  s. 

efEectiye,  n)ir!uugd)3ott. 

egg,  (Si,  ba«, «.» 

either,  tt^i^^  negatives,  au6);  nor 
I  — ,  id^  au(^  nid^t ;  either  .  .  . 
or,  cntnjcber . . .  obcr. 

elderly,  alter. 

election,  ^al^l,  hit,  w. 

else,  (otherwise)  fonft;  nothing  — , 
nid^ts  anb(c)rc«. 

emergency,  9^otfatt,  bcr,  ».*  (pi. 

ft). 
emperor,  ^aijcr,  bcr,  s.i 
empire,  ^ei(^,  bad,  8.9 
employ,  jic^  bebienen,   w.    (with 

gen.) 
enclose,  bettegen^  w. 
end,  ©d^tufc  ber, «.«  (pi.  @(^tuffc)-, 

(gnbe,  bad,  mx. 
endure,  ertrageu,  s, 
enemy,  geinb,  ber,  s.^ 
engaged,  —  to,  toertobt  mit  (dot.) 
English,  eugUfd^. 
Englishman,  (Sngldnber,  ber,  8.^ 


enjoy,  genicgcn,  «.;   to  —  one's 

self,  ffc^  amflpercn,  w. 
enjoyment,  ^ergnugen,  bod,  s.^ 
enough,  genug  (iridcl.);  to  be  — , 

geniigen,  w. 
enter,  elntreten  (in,  ace);   to  — 

into,  ftc^  elnteffen  «.  auf  (dec.) 
entertain,  unterl^altetu 
entertaining(ly),  unterl^altenb. 
entirc(ly),  ganj. 
environs,  Umgebutig,  bie,  w. 
error,  Srrtum,  bci, «.' 
escape,  entge^eii,  s.  irr.  (§  185), 
'  (aux.  feiii,  with  dot.) 
especially,  befonberd. 
essay,  3luftofe,  ber,  «.*  (pi.  a). 
esteem,  fc^a^en,  to. 
estimate,  angeben,  8. 
eternal,  emtg. 

Europe,  (Suro))a,  bad  (§  225,  3).  . 
evade,  umgel^en,  «.  irr.  (§  186). 
even,  eben,  fogar ;  — if,  totnn  a\i^, 

sub.  conj. 
evening,  ^bcnb,  ber,  s.2 ;  this  — , 

l^eute  abenb ;  —  paper,  ^benb* 

ijettUHg,  bie,  w. 
ever,  jemald. 
everlasting,  elvig. 
every,  jcb-  (§  153) ;  —  other  day, 

ottc  jluei  2^ge. 
everyone  jebermann  (§  153). 
everything,  atted  (§  146,  2). 
everywhere,  iiberaU. 
evident(ly),  pffenbar. 
evil,  noun,  Ubel,  bad,  s.i 
evil,  (K^*.  Ube(,  bofe. 
exact,  genau ;  (=  altogether,  en- 
tirely) gang. 
exactly,  genau,  gerabe. 
exaggerate,  iibertreiben,  s. 
examination,  (Spmen,  bad   (pi. 

-amtna), 
examine  (look  at),  befe^eit,  8. 
example,  S3etf^)tel,  bad,  s.^ ;  for  — , 

jum  ©eifpiel  ((Mreviated  g.  S3.) 
exceedingly,  augerfl* 
excellent,  treff(td|. 
except,  V.  audne^men,  s. 
except,  prep,  au^er  (dot.);  —  on, 

auger  an. 
exception,  ^udna^me,  bie,  w. 
exclusively,  tauter. 
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ezcnrsioii,  Sudflug,  ber,  8.^ {pi  H). 
exercise,  (task)  jufgabe,  bie,  to.; 

(practice)  Ubung,  bie,  w. 
eidiausted,  erf(^d))ft. 
expect,  ertDartett,  to. 
expense,  ^oflen,  pi.  only. 
expensive,  teiter. 
experience,  (Stfal^rung,  bie,  to. 
explain,  erfldren,  w.;  au9einanber« 

fefefii,  to. 
e^lanation,  SrHdrung,  bie,  to. 
exposition,  ^udfteQung,  bie,  to. 
express,  audbrficfen,  to.;  au9f)}re« 

4en,  8. 
express,  (=  express  train)  @(i^nell> 

jug,  ber,  s.2(pf.  fl). 

expression,  ^udbrucf,  ber,  s.^  (pL 

ft). 
extent,  Umfang,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a), 

exterior,  au6<r-  (§  290,  2). 

extremely,  anficrft. 

eye,  Sluflc,  ha^,  mx  ;  trouble  with 

the  —8,  ^jttugenteiben,  ha^,  sA; 

disease  of  the  — s,  Stugcnfrant* 

l^tit,  bie,  to. 

F 

face,  ®tf\d)t,  ba8,  «.■ 

fact,  Xat^ad^tf  hit,  to. ;  in  — ,  in 
ber  Zat,  clgentUt^. 

fail,  fe^ten,  to. ;  —  of,  toerfe^Un 
(gen.) 

fair,  adj.  fc^Sn. 

fair,  SWcffe,  ble,  to. 

faith,  @Iaube,  bcr,  mx.  (gen.  -n«). 

faithful,  treu. 

faithfully,  treuHtf). 

fall,  fatten,  8.  {avjx.  fetn);  — down, 
^InunterfaUen. 

fall,  (autumn)  ^erbfl,  bcr,  «.^ 

false,  falfc^. 

familiar,  belannt  (to,  dot.) 

family,  gamllle,  bie,  w. ;  — festi- 
val, Somilienfeft,  ba«,  a.^;  -- 
portait,  J^amitlenbttb,  ba8, «.» 

famous,  berii^mt 

far,  ttjeit,  fern ;  so  —  as,  fomeit, 
8ub.  conj. ;  —  away,  entfcrut. 

fare,  ^oft,  bic,  to.  (no  pi) 

fashion,  Tloht,  bie,  to.;  it  is  the 
— ,  e«  tfl  in  ber  Wloht. 


fast,  a4i.  adv.  fc^ncH,  raf(^;  (fixed, 

firm)  fefl. 
fate,  ©diicffal,  bad,  s.3 
father,  SSater,  ber,  «.i  (pi.  a). 
father-in-law,  @(^njiegen)ater,b«r, 

8.^pla). 
fatherland,  $ater(anb,  bad,  a.  (no 

pi') 

fatigue,  ermiiben,  to. 

fault,  @c^utb,  bie,  to. ;  it  is  his  — , 
er  ifl  fc^nlb  baran  (dot.) 

favor,  ©efallen,  ber,  mx.  (§  279, 2). 

favorable,  giinfiig  (to,  dot.) 

favorite,  SlebUng,  ber,  8.^;  —color, 
?icbUug«farbe,  bie,  to. 

fear,  ^urt^t,  bit  (no  pi.) 

fear,  filrd&ten,  to. 

feather,  §eber,  bie,  to. 

February,  gebruar,  ber,  «.* 

fee,  ©onorar,  bad,  s.^ 

feel,  f listen,  to. ;  (be  sensible  of) 
em^flnben,  «.;  to  —  concerned, 
in  @orge  fein;  the  fresh  air— s 
good,  bie  frlft^e  ?uft  tut  elnem 

feeling,  ®efil^r,  bad,  «.» ;  ®emut, 
bad,  s.' ;  have  a  strange  — , 
feltfant  gu  SWute  feln  (dot.  of 
pers.) 

fellow,  ^erl,  ber,  «.^;  little  — , 
^erld^en,  bad,  s.^ 

fertile,  fruc^tbar. 

festival,  gefl,  bad, «.« 

fetch,  boten,  to. 

fever,  gieber,  bad,  8A 

few,  wenige;  a  — ,  ein  paar,  eiuige. 

fidelity,  2^reue,  bie  (no  pi) 

field,  getb,  bad, «.» 

fifteen,  filnf^je^n. 

fight,  intr.  fedjteu,  s.;  tr.  lampfen, 

10. 

fill,  (occupy)  befetjen,  to. 

finally,  enbllc^. 

find,  pnben,  s.;  to  —  one's  self,  fi6) 

befinben;  be  found,  [x6)  finbeii. 
fine,  fc^bn;  (delicate)  feln. 
finger,  ginger,  ber,  s.i 
finish,  oollenben,  to. 
finished,  (done)  fertig;  (over)  oor* 

ilber. 
fire,  geuer,  bad,  sA 
firm,  fefl. 
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first,  adj.  erfl;  adv.  (not  until) 
ctft;  at  — ,  juerfl;  in  the  — 
place,  erflen«;  (next)  gundc^fl. 

fit,  ^jaffen,  w.  (dot.) 

fire,  fflnf. 

fix,  ric^ten,  w. 

flash,  ©lift,  htv, «.« 

flatter,  {d)metc^e(n;  to.  (dot.) 

flattering,  fc^meic^et^aft. 

flee,  —  over,  l|tnilbcrf(lf]^en,  «. 
(avx.  fetn). 

flight  (of  stairs),  Xxtp\>t,  hit,  w. 

flow,  picgcn,  8.  {avx.  fciii,  cf .  §  323, 
l,c). 

flower,  ®(ume,  bie,  w. 

fluent(l7),  gelaufig. 

fly,  fliegen,  «.  (aux.  feln);  —  away 
(=  flee),  ^Infllebcn,  8.{aux.  fein). 

fog,  Sflt\)t\,  bcr,«.i 

folk,  ^oll,  ba«,  «.8;—  song,  55o««* 
lieb,  ba«,  s.*;  — lore,  3$otf«fagcti, 
pi. 

follow,  intr.  folgen,  w.  {avx.  fein, 
dat.)\  tr.  befolgen,  w. 

following,  folgenb,  ppl.  adj. 

folly,  SJlaxxi^nt,  bie,  w. 

fond,  be  —  of,  tieb  ^aben;  grow 
—  of,  licbgeminnen, «. 

fool,  iRarr,  ber,  w.;  %ox,  btv,  w. 

foot,  %n%  bcr,  a.^  (jpZ.  ft);  on—, 
ju  gug ;  set  —  upon,  betrcten, «. 

football,  Rugbatt,  ber,  «.2  (pf.  o). 

footpad,  @tragenrauber,  ber,  s.^ 

tor f  prep,  filr  (ace),  gu  (do*.);  {of 
time  since)  feit  (dai.);  time  how 
long  expressed  by  ace.  witlwut 
prep.;  —  example,  —  instance, 
gum  ^etfplel;  to  know  —  cer- 
tain, gettJig  {or  fic^er)  ttJlffen. 

for,  conj.  bcnn. 

forbid,  uerbleten,  5.  {dat.  ofpers.) 

force,  noun,  ^va\t,  bie,  s.^  {pi.  a); 
@eiua(t,  w. 

force,  V.  ;;n)ingen,  s. 

foreign,  fremb,  au«Ianbtf(J^;  —  land 
or  country,  grembe,  bie,  w. 

forenoon,  in  the  — ,  ijormittagg. 

forest,  SBatb,  ber,  «.*;  ©olg,  ba«,  s.^ 

forget,  toergeffen, «. 

forgive,  Dergeben,  s.  {dot.  ofpers.) 

fork,  ®abe(,  bie,  w. 

form,  ©eftatt,  bie,  w. 


former,  frii^er,  ))orig;  ber  erflere, 

jeuer  (§  130, 1). 
formerly,  frfll^er. 
forsake,  t>txla^tn,  8. 
fortunate,  Ql&itlid), 
fortunately,  glMd^erloeife,  gum 

©liidf. 
fortune,  ©tiicf,  ba9,  s.  {no  pL); 

(property)  ^erm5gen,  ba«  s.^ 
forty,  toierglg. 
forward,  ))orloartd. 
fossil,  Soffit,  ha^,  mx.  {pL  -ten). 
foundation,  ©rutib,  ber,  s.^  {pL  il). 
four,  oier. 
fourteen,  oierge^u. 
franc,  grant,  ber,  mx. 
frank,  aufrtd|tig. 
Frederick,  gricbrtc^. 
free,  frei;  —  from,  \o9  {ace.) 
freedom,  grel^eit,  bte,  w.;  —  of 

speech,  webefreil)eit 
free-trade,  ^anbel^frei^eit,  bie,  w. 
French,  adj.  frangdftd^. 
French  (language),  grangoftf(^. 
frequent,  b&uftg. 
fresh,  frtfcQ. 
Friday,  greitag,  ber,  s.^ 
friend,  greunb,  ber,  s.^ ;  greunbin, 

ble,  w.;  —  of  tlie  workingmen 

(^ople),  5$oIf«freunb. 
friendly,  freunblici^. 
friendship,  greunbf(^aft,  bie,  w. 
fro,  to  and  — ,  ^in  unb  §er. 
frog,  grofd^,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  o). 
from,  oon  {dat.);  (=  out  of),  au« 

{dat.) ;  from  it  or  that,  bauon. 
fruit,  grud^t,  bte,  s.^  {pi  fl) ;  {col- 
lective) Obfl,  ba8,  s.  {no  pi.) 
fulfill,  erfaUen,  w. 
full,  noU. 
fully,  ))oQenbd. 
further,  ttjetter. 
furthermore,  iibrtgend. 
future,  3uluuft,  bie  {no pi.) 
future,  adj.  tfinftig. 

G 

gain,  gen^innen,  s. 

gallery.  ©aUerte,  bie,  w. ;  picture 

— ,  ©ilbergaHerie. 
garden,  ©arten,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  a). 
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gardener,  ®drtner,  bet,  aA 

gate,  Xox,  ba«,  s.^;  garden  — , 

©artentov. 
gather,  fammedt,  ))erfamme(n,  w. 
gayety,  ^citctfelt,  ble  (no  pi.) 
general,  aflgemein;  in  — ,  tibev« 

generoos,  freigebig. 

genius,  (S^enie,  bad  {pi.  -4), 

gentle,  fanft. 

gentleman,  ^tvx,  bet,  to.  (§  94, 1). 

genuine,  loaqr. 

German,  adj.  beutfc^. 

German  (language),  Deutfc^,  bad 

3)fUtf(^c  (§  290, 1). 
Germany,  2)eutf(l^(anb,  bad. 
get,  (obtain)  betommen, «.;  (fetch) 

^olen,  w.;  (=  become)  mcrben, 

8.  {aux.  fclti);  —  into  (a  state  or 

condition),  gcratcti  In,  «.  (aux. 

f«in);  where  did  you  —  that  ? 

tvo^er  ^aben  <Sie  bad  ? 
get, — up  (rise),  auffle^cn,*.  (§185, 

aux.  fcin). 
ghost,  @cifl,  b«r,  «.• ;  ©ejpenfl,  ba?, 

8.' 

girL  >jyiab(^eTt,  bad,  «.^;  — s'  school, 
iDiabd^enfc^uIe,  2:od^terfd^u(e,  bie, 
to. 

give,  gcben,  «. ;  (present)  ft^enfcn, 
to. ;  —  back,  guriltfgebcn  ;  to  — 
one  headache,  ctncm  ^o|)fmc^ 
madden. 

glad,  fro^  ;  to  be  — ,  fttf)  freueti,  to.; 
I  am  —  to  hear  that,  i(^  ^ore  bad 

gladly,  gcni.  [gcrn. 

glance,  Slicf,  bcr,  s.^ 

glass,  ®Iad,  bad,  a.* 

glisten,  gtangen,  to. 

glitter,  glanjen,  to. 

glorious,  Ijerrlid^. 

glove,  ^anbjt^uq,  ber,  «.* 

go,  ge^cii,  8.  irr.  (§  185,  aux.  fcin); 
(in  any  conveyance)  fa^ren,  s. 
{aux.  fcin); — walking,  jpa^icren 
gel)en  ;  —  driving,  fpagiercn  faft* 
rcn ;  —  against,  cntgegengcl|en; 
—  into  (enter  upon),  fief)  cln* 
(affen  (auf,  ace); . —  out  (there), 
^tnaudgcl^cn  ;  —  over,  l|in(iber- 
j€^en ;  I  am  going,  id)  ge^e  ;  it 
IS  going  to  rain,  cd  tDlrb  rcgncn. 


goal,  3tcl,  bad,  «.* 

God,  ®ott,  ber,  a. ;  gods  =  ®5tter. 

gold,  ®oU),  bad,  8.  {no  pi.);  — 

piece,  ©olbftiid,  bad,  s.^ 
golden,  go(ben. 
good,  gut ;  (well-behaved)  artig ; 

—  evening,  gnten  ^bfnb. 
good-bye,  auf  Siebcrfeljcn ! 
good-for-nothing,  Xa  ug  e  ntdftd,  hex, 

{pi  -nlrfitfc). 
goodness,  ®fite,  bte,  to. 
goods,  ®ut,  bad,  a.^ 
governess,  $audte^rertn,  bte,  to. 
governor,  5$ogt,  fianbuogt,  b<r,  8.^ 

{Pl-  5). 
gradual,  aQma^UcQ. 

grammar,  ©rammattf,  bte,  to. 

grand,  Ijerrliti^  ;  (=  large)  groj. 

grandmother,  ©rogmutter,  bie,  s.^ 

{pl-  fl)» 
grant,  aemS^ren,  to. 
grasp,  faffen,  to.;  grcifen,  a. 
grass,  ^rad,  bad,  a.* 
grateful,  bantbar. 
gratitude,  !S)onfbar!fit,  bie,  to. 
grave,  fc^njer. 
gray,  grau ;  turn  — ,  ergrauen,  w. 

{aux.  feln). 
great,  grog. 
Greek,  ©rlet^e,  ber,  to. 
Greek  (language),  @rtec^if(^,  hai. 
Greek,  ocf;.  grie(^if(^. 
green,  griin. 

greet,  grflgfi/  w- 

greeting,  ®ru6,  ber,  a.^  {pl.  -u§e). 

grief,  Sc^merg,  ber,  nix, 

grieve,  fcbrnergen,  to. 

ground,  ^oben,  ber  {pl  b);  (= 

reason)  ®runb,  ber,  8.«  (p«.  fi). 
grow,    mac^fen,   a.    {aux.   fein); 

(=  become)  tuerben,  a.  {aux. 

fein) ;  —  up,  aufiuat^fen,  a.  {aux. 

fettt). 
guard,  SBac^e,  bie,  to. 
guard,  be  on  one's  — ,  fi(^  pten, 

to.  (against  =  t>ox,  dot.) 
guess,  raten,  a.;  (infer)  fc^Iiegen, ». 
guest,  ®afl,  ber,  8.*  ( pl  fi). 
guide,  gii^rer,  bcr,  s.i 
guilt,  @cl)nlb,  ble,  tp. 
guilty,  f(^ulbig. 
gunpowder,  @(^ieg))ult>er,  bad,  a,^ 
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gymnasium,  (a  preparatory 
school)  ©tjmnafium,  bQ«,  mx, 
(pi  -ifti){  — suit  (for  gymnas- 
tic exercises),  Surnaniug,  b«r, 
8.^  {pi,  a). 

H 

habit,  ©itte,  bic,  w. 

habitation,  ^o^nung,  bte,  w, 

haill  ^eil! 

hair,  ^ar,  ba«,  8.^ 

half,  l^alb;  ^alftc,  bic,  w.;  the 
first  — ,  hit  crfte  ^alftc;  —  past 
nine,  ftalb  jeljn;  two  and  a  half, 
gnjel  unb  ein  ^alb,  or  brittc^atb  ; 
one  and  a  half,  anbertl)alb. 

hall,  ^aa\,  hex,  s.^  (pi.  @a(c); 
concert  — ,  ^ongcvtfaal. 

ham,  <Bdjinfen,  ber,  s.^ 

hammock,  ^anqematte,  hie,  w. 

hand,  ^anb,  bU,  «.^  (pi.  S);  right 
at  — ^,  gleit^  in  ber  Sfia\)t, 

hand,  v.  retc^en,  w. 

handsome,  fd^on. 

hang,  irUr.  l^angett,  s. 

happen,  gefd^e()en;  s.  (aux.  {ein); 
P4  jutragctt, «.;  as  it  happened, 
adv.  phrase,  jufalUgcrtweifc. 

happiness,  ©iiicf,  bad,  a.  (no  jpZ.) 

^^VVYt  ^^^f  g(ii(f(i(^. 

harbor,  §afen,  bcr,  sA  (pi.  a). 

hard,  {corner. 

hardly,  faunt,  f(^merU(^. 

harm,  ©d^abc,  bcr,  mx.  (gen.  -it«, 

pi.  @c^dbcn);  do  — ,  ft^abcn,  w. 
harsh,  raul^. 

Harz  Mts.,  ^arsgcbirge,  bad,  s.^ 
haste,  @i(c,  bic  (no pi.) 
hasten,  cilen,  w.;  fid)  bceileii,  r^. 

w. 
hastily,  fliic^ttg. 
hat,  §ut,  ber,  8.^(pl.  u). 
haye,  ^abcn,  w.  irr.  (§  171);  to  — • 

to,  mflffcn  (§§  189-191);  to  — 

done,  tun  laffen  (§  366,  1,  a). 
he,  cr. 
head,  ^opf,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  o);  §aupt, 

bo«,  «.8 
headache,  ^o^jfftftmcrj,  bcr,  mx.; 

^o^fttjct),  ba«,  8.  (no  pi) 
health,  ©cfunb^eit,  bic,  to. 
healthy,  gcfunb. 


hear,  l^Srcn,  w.;  t)crnel^mcn,  s. 
heart,  $cr;i,  ba«,  mx.  (§  97,  2,  a); 

by  — ,  audiucnbtg. 
hearth,  $crb,  bcr,  s.^ 
hearty,  l^crjtic^. 
heaven,  ^imnicl,  bcr,  s.^ 
heavy,  fdiwcr;  —  rain,  flarfcr  3le* 

gem 
heed,  ac^tcn,  bca(^tcn,  w.  (§  896, 1). 
height,  $o^c,  bic,  w. 
hell,  ^bUt,  bic,  w. 
help,  ^clfcn,  «.  (da<.);  —  one*s  self 

(at  table),  fidi  bebicncn  (gen.) 
help,  ^Itfc,  bic,  10. 
helpful,  bc^Uflirfi  (to  =  dot.) 
henceforth,  fortan. 
her,  ace.  fic;  dai.  i^r;  poss.  i^r. 
here,  l^icr;  —  below,  l^ieiiicbcu; 

(=  hither)  l)icr^cr. 
hereafter,  fortan. 
herewith,  l^icrmit. 
hero,  ^clb,  bcr,  to. 
heroine,  ^clbiit,  bic,  w. 
hide,  toerbcrgen,  s. 
high,   l^oA  (§  109,   1);  —  wind, 

ftarfcr  SBitib. 
Highness,  (title)  $o^eit,  bic,  w. 
hill,  ^ugct,  bcr,  s.i 
him,  ace.  i{|n;  dot.  i^m. 
himself,  emphatic,  fcibjl;  r^.  ftc^. 
hinder,  l^inbcm,  tocrl^inbcrn,  w. 
hindrance,  ^inbcrnid,  bad,  s.^ 
hire,  ilJ^ictc,  bic,  w. 
his,  fcin. 

historical,  flefrfild^tlid^,  l|iflorifc^. 
history,  ©cfd^i^tc,  bic,  w. 
hit,  —  upon,  trcffcn,  «. 
hither,  l^cr,  l^icr^cr. 
hold,  fatten,  «.;  —  back,  ^iixiid^ 

l|attcn. 
hole,  2tid),  bad,  «.' 
holiday,  geicrtag,  bcr,  s.^;   — s 

(coWec^ive)  gcticn,  jpf. 
holy,  l|citig. 
home,  ^etmat,  bic,  w.;  adv»  nadf 

Jpaufe;  =  at  home,  ;;ii  ^aufe. 
home-land,  ^ctmat,  bic,  w. 
honest,  rcbUd). 
honesty,  ?RebU(^!cit,  bic,  w, 
honor,  @l^rc,  bic,  to,;  man  of  — , 

(S^rcnmann,  bcr,  s.^ 
honor,  v.  cl|ren,  w. 
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honorable,  e^rlic^;  (bringing  hon- 
or) eljrcnuott. 

hope,  ^offnung,  bie,  w, 

hope,  V.  qoffen,  w. 

horror,  ^ntfe^en,  bQ«,  s.  (no  pi.) 

horse,  $ferb,  ba«,  s.^ 

host,  SBirt,  bcr,  8.2 

hostile,  feinb  (to  =  dat.) 

hot,  l)eig. 

hour,  ©tunbe,  bie,  t^;. 

house,  $au«,  ba«,  «.•;  little  — , 
©fiu8d)en,  bo«,  «.^;  at  the  — of, 
htiidat.) 

how,  roie;  —  about  ?  lutc  toeu^alt 
f«  rtc^  mit  ? 

however,  iubcffen,  iebod). 

howl,  l^eulen,  w. 

human,  menfc^Utf);  —  life,  Tleiu 
ft^enleben,  ba«,  s.^ 

human  being,  ^eufc^,  ber,  tt;. 

hundred,  l|unbcrt;  a  —  times,  l^un- 
bertmat. 

hungry,  bungrig. 

hunter,  3figer,  ber,  8A 

hurry,  eiten,  w.;  fid)  becilen,  r^.  w. 

husband,  97{ann,  ber,  8,^ 


I,  i(^. 

idea,  ©ebanle,  bcr,  mx.  {gen.  -u«); 

©egriff,  bcr,  s.2 
idle,  (lazy)  faul;  (inactive)  milfeig. 
idleness,  ^au({)fit,  bie,  w. 
if,  tDcnu,  8vJ).  conj.;  (=  whether) 

ob,  8uh.  conj.;  as  — ,  al«  ob,  a\i 

tDenn  (§  369,  3). 
ignite,  an^iinben,  w. 
ill,  Iranf;  (=  evil)  bbje. 
illness,  ^rant^eit,  bte,  w. 
imagine,  tr.  benlcn,  w.  irr.  (§  330). 
immense,  foloffal. 
immortal,  unfterbUd). 
impart,  mitteiten,  w. 
impatience,  Ungebulb,  bie. 
impatient,  ungebulbig. 
imperial,  faiferlic^. 
import,  (meaning)  ^nljalt,  t>tv,  s. 

(no  pi.) 
importance,  Sit^ttgfeit,  bie,  w. 
important,  ivic^tig. 
impossible,  unntogltd^. 


impression,  (Stnbrucf,  bet,  8.^  (pi 

II). 

improve,  bcffem,  w, 

in,  in  (dat.   and   ace);   —  the 

country,  auf  bem  ?anbc;  —  the 

evening,  am  Slbcnb;  —  order  to, 

urn  m,  tvith  inf.;  —  it,  barin; 

—  there,  brinnen;  —  view  of, 

bei,  nad^  (dot.);  —  other  words, 

mit  anbcrn  SBorten. 
incapable,  unfa^ig  (of  =  gen.  or 

^Vi  with  dat.) 
inclined,  geneigt,  pple. 
increase,  B"fd)u6,  bcr,  8.2  (pi.  ii). 
indebted,  fc^ntbtg,  (to  =  dat.) 
indeed,  in  ber  Zat,  aUerbingd,  gmar; 

yes  — ,  la  twol^l,  or  jatDol^I. 
indisposed,  untvo^I. 
indistinct(ly),  unbeutlid^. 
industrious,  f(eigig. 
industry,  gleig,  ber,  8.  (no  pi.) 
infer,  f^liegett,  8. 
influence,  ©influg,  ber,  8.^  (pi.  ii). 
inform,  —  of,  mitteileu. 
information,  S3cric^t,  ber,  8.2 
inhabit,  betvobnen,  w. 
inhabitant,  ^etuo^ner,  ber,  s.^ 
injury,  ©d^abe,  ber,  mx.  (pi.  ©(^d- 

ben). 
injustice,  Mnxedjt,  ba«,  8.2 
ink,  Xinte,  bie,  w. 
inn,  @afl^au«,  2Blrt«^au«,  ba«,  5.« 
innkeeper,  SBlrt,  ber,  8.2 
innocence,  Unfc^ulb,  bie  (no pi) 
inside,  brinnen. 
insight,  (Sinft(^t,  bie,  w. 
insignificant,  unbebeutenb. 
inspect,  burc^muflem,  to. 
instance,  53eif^)iet,  bad,  8.2;  for—, 

gum  SBeifpiel. 
instantly,  augenbUcfd. 
instead  of,  anflatt  (gen.) 
instruct,  unterric^ten.  [pi) 

instruction,  Unterrid^t,  ber,  8.  (no 
instructive,  le^rreic^. 
intelligence,  @elfl,  ber,  8.3;  ^tx- 

flanb,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
intend,  (trans.  =  destine)  beflim* 

men,  w.;  (purpose)  uor^oben,  w. 

irr.  (§  171),  !|)Ianen,  w.;  (intrara. 

=  purpose)   gebenfen,  w.  irr. 

(§  330). 
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interest,  3ntereffe,  ba«,  mx.;  ob- 
ject of  — ,  @cl|en«tt)urbigfeit, 
bie,  w. 

interest,  v.  intcrcffieren  w.;  — 
one's  self  in,  f\A  anne^men,  s. 

interesting,  intercffant       [(gen.) 

interrupt,  unterbrec^en,  s. 

intimate,  ndl^er. 

into,  in  (ace.) 

intolerable,  utiertrdgUc^. 

invent,  erpnben,  «.;  —  falsely,  cr» 
liigen,  s. 

invention,  (Srftnbung,  bie,  w, 

investigate,  unterfu^en,  to. 

invitation,  @inlabung,  bte,  w, 

invite,  etnlaben;  s, 

involve,  gelteu, «. 

iron,  @ifcn,  ba^,  sA 

is,  \\t;  is  going,  gel^t  (cf.  p.  37,  n. 
S);  be  is  going  to  make,  et  matl)t 
(cf.  p.  64,  n.  4). 

island,  3nje(,  bie,  w, 

it,  cS;  translate  by  forms  of  cr  or 
ftc  when  referring  to  masc.  or 
fem.  noun  (§  122,  1). 

Italian,  adj.  itdteniici^* 


January,  3anuar,  ber,  s.^ 
jest,  @pa6,  ber,  s.^  (pi,  a). 
jesting,  @d)erj,  bcr,  a.^ 
joke,  ©pag,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  fi). 
jolly,  luftlg. 

journey,  5Rcifc,  ga^rt,  blc,  w. 
joy,  greube,  bic,  to. 
judge,  V.  urteilen,  w. 
July,  3uti,  ber,  s.  (iio  pi.) 
jump,  fpringcn,  s.  (aux.  fein). 
June,  3uni,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
just,  adv.  (=  only)  nur,  einmal; 
(=  exactly)  gerabe;  —  ask,  fia= 
gen  @ie  nur;  of  time,  ebcn;  — 
now,  cbcn  jcfet,  focben;  just  as 
. » .  as,  ebcnjo  . .  ♦  at«. 

K 

keep,  (=  retain)  bel^alten,  «.;  to 
—  awake,  waa^  biciben, «.  (aitx. 
fcln);  —  one's  word,  SDBort  liaU 
ten,  a.;  keep  (doing),  immerfort 
(tun). 


key,  @t^Iuffe(,  ber,  «.^ 

kill,  toten,  w.;  umbringeu,  w.  irr. 

(§  330);  erfc^Iagen,  s. 
kind,  2(rt,  bie,  w.;  what  —  of, 

iua«  fur  (§  146). 
kind,  freunbtid^* 
kindness,  ®iite,  bie,  w. 
king,  ^^onig,  ber,  s.2 
kitchen,  ^iic^e,  bie,  w, 
knee,  ^itie,  bad,  8j^ 
knife,  SJlcffer,  bad,  s.^ 
knight,  9titter,  ber,  s.i 
knew,  I  — ,  he  — ,  ic^,  er  ttjugte. 
knock,  flopfen. 
know,  =  to  be  acquainted  with, 

fennen,  w.  irr.  (§  330);  in  other 

cases,  miffen,  irr.  (§  190). 
knowledge,    ^enntuid,    bie,    s.^; 

SBiffen,  ba«,  s.  (nopl.)\  tomy  — , 

mciues  SBiffen«. 
known,  befannt;  it  is  — ,  man 

njeifi;  as  is  well  — ,  befanntet^ 

magen. 


labor,  Slrbeit,  bie,  to. 

lack,  be  — ing,  fc^Ien,  w.  (impers. 

with  dot.);  (—  do  without)  ent= 

bc^ren,  w,  (gen.) 
lack,  ajianget,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a). 
lady,  2)ame,  grau,  bic,  lo.;  young 

— ,  Sraulein,  bad,  «.i 
lake,  <&ee,  ber,  mx. 
land,  gonb,  ba«,  s.  -» »  (p.  49,  n. 

7). 
landlady,  SS^irtin,  bie,  w. 

landlord,  SBirt,  ber,  s.^ 

language,  ©prac^c,  bie,  to.;  — les- 
son, ©^jrac^ftunbc,  blc,  w.;  — 
study,  @^)rad)ftubium,  bad,  mx.; 
—  of  flowers,  SBIumenfpvati)e, 
ble,  to. 

large,  grog  (§  114,  3). 

last,  U%  oorig;  the  —  days,  bie 
te^ten  2;age;  —  year,  tjoriged 
3al^r;  — evening,  gejlern  abenb; 
at  — ,  enbtic^. 

last,  (continue)  bauem,  lo.;  (exist) 
beflelien,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 

late,  ]pat;  at  the  latest,  f|)ateflen«; 
of  — ,  in  ber  le^ten  ^dt;  latest 
news,  neuefle  SRadivid^ttru 
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lately,  tnxfiidf,  neutid^. 

Latin,  Satein,  baft,  s. 

Latin,  adj.  lateinifci^. 

latter,  bee   Ui^ttxe,  biefer   (§  ISO, 

1). 
langh,  lac^rn,  to. 

law,  ®cfe^,  ba«,  8.^ 

lawyer,  9lboofat,  ber,  to. 

lay,  tegen,  to. 

laziness,  gaul^dt,  bie,  to. 

lazy,  fauL 

lead,  fii^rien,  to. 

lead-pencil,  iBIeiflift,  ber,  s,^ 

leaf,  fBiatt,  ba«,  s.^ 

league,  5Bunb,  ber,  «.« (pi  ft). 

learn,  (enten,  to.;  ( =  ascertain) 

crfalftrcn, «. 
learned,  gelel^rt,  ppZ.  adj. 
least,  am  roeuigfteii ;  at  — ,  it)enig« 

flen9,  tninbeftettd. 
leave,  ocrloffen,  «.;  — for,  abrclfen 

naif,  to.  (aux.  fein). 
left, — hand,  Iln! ;  (=  remaining) 

iibrtg. 
legend,  ^ge,  bie,  to. 
lend,  lei^en,  s.;  —  a  hand,   bie 

^nbe  reic^en,  to. 
length,  l^finge,  bie,  to. 
lesson,  l^eftion,  bie,  to. 
let,  toff  en,  «.;  often  translated  by 

strfj/.;  —  him  have,  er  l^abt ;  — 

^  go,  ge^n  trtr. 
letter,  33ri^,  ber,  «.^ ;  — carrier, 

©rieftrfiger,  ber,  sA 
liberal,  freigebig. 
liberty,  gretl|ett,  bic,  to. 
library,  SBibUot^ef,  bie,  to. 
lie  (be  situated^,  liegeii,  s. 
lie  (speak  falsely),  Itigen,  a. 
life,  8eben,  ba«,  s.^ ;  city  — ,  @tabt- 

leben;*  live   a   — ,    ein   ?eben 

fiil|ren. 
lift,  l|eben, «. 
light,  ?i(^t,    ba«,  «.«;    northern 

— s,  i«orbttd^t. 
light,  adj.  (easy,  not  heavy)  Icid^t; 

(not  dark)  ^ell;    make  —  of, 

fpotten  (pew.) 
light,  V.  aiii^ilnben,  anfiecfen,  to. 
lightning,  m%  ber,  s.^ 
like,  adj.  glei* ;  the  — ,  berglei* 

d^eit ;  a4v*  toie. 


like,  0.  gern  l^aben,  (ieb  ^aben,  to 
trr.;  mbgen  (§§  189,  191,  3) ;  1 
should — company,  id)  l^atte  gent 
©efeUfc^aft;  to  —  to  do,  gem 
tun;  to  —  best,  am  Hebflen 
l^aben. 

likewise,  gleic^faQs. 

limit,  ftiifd)r(in!eu,  to. 

linden  (tree),  ?inbe,  bie,  to. 

lint,  iititt,  bie,  to. 

literature,  ^iteratur,  bie,  to. 

little,  often  to  be  translaied  by  a 
diminutive  in  djen  or  lein ;  (of 
size)  flein ;  (of  quantity)  toenig; 
a  — ,  titi  menig,  ein  bi^c^len ;  the 

—  ones,  bie  ^leinen. 

live,  lebcn,  to.;  (=  dwell,  reside) 
mo^nen,  to. 

lively,  leb^aft. 

location,  l^age,  bie,  to. 

lock,  oerfc^Iiegen,  8. 

lofty,  i^od^, 

London,  !i^onbon ;  adj-  !?onbonet 
(§  109,  2) ;  —weather,  gonbonet 
SSettcr. 

long,  ad,i.  (ang ;  as  adv.  (aHg(e), 

long,  V.  \iQ^  fe^nen,  to.  (for  =  na4 
dot.) 

longer,  no  —7,  uit^t  me^r. 

look,  —  for,  jud^eii,  to.;  —  at,  be* 
fe^en,  ».,  betrad)tcn,  to.;  —  for- 
ward to,  entgegenfe^en,  s.  (dot.); 

—  on,  ft^auen,  to.;  —  into, 
f(^aucu  in  (ace);  =  seem,  ap- 
pear, auSje^en,  s. 

look  (=  glance),  53U(f,  ber,  s.^ 

Lord,  ^err,  ber,  to. 

lose,  toerlieren,  «.;  —  one's  way, 

fid)  toerirrcn,  to. 
lost,  Derloren,  ppl  adj.;  to  be  — , 

get  — ,  toerloren  ge^en. 
lot,  fall  to  the  —  of,  gu  teil  toer* 

ben  (dat.  ofpera.) 
Lonis,  Subiuig. 
lounge,  ©of a,  ha^,  s.  {pi.  -8). 
lovey  tieben,  to. 
love,  ?iebe,  bie,  10.;  in  —  with, 

DetUebt  in  (ace);  —  scene,  ?ie* 

beSfcenc,  bie,  to. 
lovely,  (beautiful)  fd^on;  (amiable) 

liebUd^,  liebbdiDitrbig. 
low,  wlcbrig;  (bf  the  voice)  leife. 
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lo'vrer,  adj.  unter. 
luck,  (^\\\d,  bad,  s.  {no  pi) 
luckily,  2um  ®{M,  g(0(f(i(i^erkDeife* 
lucky,  gliicftid^. 

M 

mad,  toQ. 

madam,  3}2abame  (Fr.),  gnabige 
grau. 

maid, servant,  SD^iagb,  bie,  s,^ 

(pi.  a). 

mail,  $ofl,  bie,  w. 

main,  (in  comx>oands)  $au))t-; 
Main  Street,  ^iiu^tjkage,  bic,  w. 

majesty,  iO^ajeftat,  bie,  w. 

majori^,  3)2e^rl)ett,  bie,  w, 

make,  ntat^eu ;  to  —  the  acquaints 
ance  of,  fcnncn  Icrntn,  to. 

maiF,  iD^aiin,  ber,  s.^;  ( =  human 
being)  SDttn^dj,  ber,  to.;  man-of- 
the-house,  SSirt,  ber,  s.^;  ^au«* 
^rr,  ber,  w.;  man  teacher,  ^t\^ 
rcr,  ber,  a.^ 

mankind,  iS^enfd^en,  bie,  w.  pi. 

man-of-war,  ^iegSfd^iff,  bad,  s.^ 

manifold,  tnanntgfaltig. 

manner,  Seife,  bie,  to. 

many,  Dlcle,  mand^e:  —  a,  maat^ 
(§  167). 

mark,  Mart,  bie,  to. 

marriage,  ^etrat,  bie,  to. 

maryelloua,  tvunberbar. 

mass,  SJlenge,  bie,  to. 

master,  aJieifter,  ber,  «.^;  ©err, 
ber,  to.  (§  94,  1);  —work,  aj^et* 
flertwcrl,  bad,  s.^ 

mathematics,  3}{at^emati!,  bie. 

matter,  @a4c,  bie,  to.;  —  of  busi- 
ness, ©epaftdfot^e ;  small  — , 
^einigteit,  bie,  w.;  in  the  —  of. 
In  bctreff,  toith  gen.;  it  is  a  — 
of,  ed  giU  (from  gelten) ;  what 
is  the  ■—  with  her  ?  mad  ift  it)r  ? 
toa^  fef|U  i^r?  no—,  gleld^Diet. 

may,  mSgen,  barfen  (§§  189-191). 

May,  3«al,  ber,  s.^ 

me,  ace.  tnic^;  dot.  mix. 

meal,  ^loii^tit,  bie,  to. 

mean,  meinen^  to.;  bebeuten,  to.;  I 
— ,  id)  tneinc;  the  word  — s,  ha'i 
SSort  bebeutet 


means,  by  no  — ,  feinedtoegd. 
meanwhile,  inbeffen. 
meat,  ^Ui^d),  bad,  8.  (no  pi.) 
medicine^  (drugs)  Slrjtiei,  bie,  lo.; 

(the  science)  aJiebljin,  bie,  to. 
meet,   treffen,  «.;    begegnen,   to. 

(aux.  feln,  cf.  §  323,  1,  d,  dot.) 
meeting,  ^erfatnmtung,  bie,  to. 
mention,  gebenfen,  to.  (gen.) 
merchant,    ^aufmann,    ber,    s.* 

(§  23a,  2,  a). 

messenger.  ilBote,  ber,  to. 
method,  iDcetl^obe,  bie,  to. 
middle,  mittet  (§  103,  2) ;  of  — 

age,  ntittleren  ^(terd. 
Middle  Ages,  mxtUtalttx,  bad  (no 

pi.) 
mighty,  mad^tig. 
mild,  mi(b. 
mile,  SD^eile,  bie,  to. 
milk,  3JllI(^,  bie(nop2.) 
mind,  ®ittn,  ber,  s.^ 
mindful,  gebenf  (of  =  gen.) 
mineral,  2)^ineral^  bad,  frix.  (pL 

-iett). 
minute,  SD^inute,  bie,  to. 
mirror,  ©piegct,  ber,  s.^ 
miserable,  etenb. 
misfortune,  Ungtiicf,  bad  (no  pi.) 
missing,    fel^tenb;   be  — ,  fe^Ien, 

to. 
mist,  S'iebel,  ber,  a.^ 
mistake,  ge^(er,  ber,  a.^;  3rrtutn, 

ber,  «.* 
mistaken,  be  — ,  jtc^  irren,  to. 
modern,  comp.  of  neu. 
moment,  ^ugenbUcf,  ber,  a.^ 
Monday,  ^Jlontag,  ber,  a.^ 
money,  ®elb,  bad,  a.^ 
monk,  Wlond),  ber,  a.^ 
monkey^ffe,  ber,  to. 
month,  aJ^ouat,  ber,  a.^ 
monthly    (periodical),    iD^onatd^ 

fc^rlft,  bie,  to. 
monument,  !S)en{ma(,  ha^,  a.^'  ^ 
mood,  ©timmung,  bie,  to. 
moon,  5Wonb,  ber,  a.^ 
moonlight,  iD{onb[eu]fd^ein,  ber,  a. 

{n>opl.) 
moonlight,  adj-  monb^eH 
moral,  ftttlic^,  moraltfd^. 
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more,  comp.  (§§111-114);  mcl^r 
(§  168) ;  the  — ,  the,  jc  me^r, 
befto;  with  numerals,  noc^;  one 
more  book,  nodf  tin  ©U(i^. 

moreoYer,  iibcigend. 

morning,  9Kor gen,  bcr,  sA;  — 
light,  aWorgenUd^t,  ba«, «.»;  good 
— ,  gutcu  SD^iorgen;  this— ,^eutc 
ntorgcn;  to-morrow  — ,  morgcn 
frflb;  —  breeze,  aJiorgenJuft,  bie, 
«.«  (pi  u). 

morrow,  to-morrow,  morgen,  adv. 
day  after  — ,  ilbermorgen. 

most,  superl  (§§  111-114) ;  a  — 
interesting  city,  tint  ^bd^fl  (or 
fiugerft)  intereffante  @tabt;  at 
the  — ,  ^5(^|len«. 

mostly,  meiflend. 

mother,  3Rutter,  blc,  aA  (pi  fl). 

motion,  ^etDegung,  bte,  w, 

moimt,  fleigcn,  «.  (avx.  fein). 

mountain,  ©erg,  ber,  s.^ ;  *  moun- 
tains^ =  mountain-range,  or 
mountain-country,  ©ebirgc,  ba8. 

mouth,  aRunb,  bcr,  a.^' «  [sA 

much,  k)iel. 

multitude,  Wltn^tf  bie,  w. 

museum,  SDln\tnm,  bad,  mx.  (pi 
ajhifeenj. 

music,  aJcufi!,  bie,  to.;  —  lesson, 

.  SWufilflunbe,  bie,  w. 

must,  ntilffen  (§§  189-191);  —  not 
(in  prohibitions),  nt(^t  burfett. 

my,  mein  ;  see,  however,  p.  31, 
n.  4. 

myself,  emphatic,  felbfl ;  r^.  ace, 
ml(^,  da*,  mir. 

mystery,  ^e^eimni«,  ba«,  s.2 

N 

name,  S^ame,  ber,  ma;,  (gren.  -n8) ; 
by  —  of,  namenft. 
name,  v.  ttennen,  w.  irr.  (§  330) ; 

(=  appoint)  ernettnen. 
namely,  ndmlid^* 
narrative,  (Sr;;cl^Iutig,  bie,  w. 
narrow,  eng. 
nation,  35otI,  ba«,   s.^;    ^f^ation, 

bie,  w. 
natiye,  —  country  or  land,  ^ater*- 

lanb,  ba«,  «.;  ^eimat,  bie,  w. 


natural,  natiirltd^  ;  —  curio^ties, 
S^Qturalien,  bie,  pi;  —  science, 
9?aturtt)iffenf(^aft,  bie,  w. 

naturally,  tiatiirti(^. 

nature,  Sflatnx,  bie,  w. 

near,  nc^  (§114,  2) ;  In  ber  9f?a^c 

))OIU 

nearly,  fafl,  betna^e. 

neat,  netit. 

necessary,  notig,  notttjcnbig  (to  = 

dat) 
neck,  $al«,  ber,  s,^  (pi  ft). 
need,  (distress)  9^ot,  bie,  s.^  (pL 

0) ;  (necessity)  SBebiirfni«,  ha^, 

S.2  ;  case  of  — ,  Sf^otfaU,  ber,  «.« 

(Pl  a). 
need,  v.  braud^en,  w.;  bebilrfen,  w. 

irr.  (gen.) 
negative,  answer  in  the  — ,  Der= 

neinen,  w. 
neglect,  Derna^laffigen,  w. 
neighbor,  ^^ad^bar,  ber,  mx. 
neither,   pron.    felner    (-e,    -e«); 

conj.  neither .  .  .  nor,  tt)eber . . . 

no(^. 
nephew,  Sf^effe,  bcr,  w. 
nest,  Sf^eft,  ba«,  «.» 
never,  nie,  niemals. 
nevertheless,     jebod^,     tro^bem, 

ni(^t«beftonjenlger. 
new,  neu. 
news,  Sf^ad^rid^t,  bie,  w.  (usuaUy 

in  pl))  what's  the  — ?   mag 

gibt'd  ^J^eueg  ? 
newspaper,  3citung,  bie,  w. 
next,  nS«fl  (§  114,  2),  fiinftig; 

adv.  ttjeiter. 
nice,  ^iibfd^,  nett. 
nickname,  @pi^name,    ber,  mx. 

(gen.  -n«). 
night,  9?a^t,  bie,  s.^  (pl  g) ;  m 

the  — ,  be«  9^a(^t«. 
nightingale,  ^^ac^tigaU,  bie,  w. 
nine,  neun. 
ninety,  neuiuig. 

No.,  at  — ,  vtnmtxo,  m.  (indcl) 
no,    adj.    !ein;    neg.  adv.  nein; 

—  worse,  nld^t  fc^Iec^ter;  once 

and  —  more,  einmal  unb  ni(^t 

ttJleber;  —  doubt  one  needs  a 

long  time,  man  braud^t  too^I 

eine  lange  ^tit 
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no  one,  ttiemanb* 

noble,  ebeL 

nobleman,    Sbelmann,    ber,    s.^ 

(§  238,  2,  a). 
none,  fcin,  —  but,  lauter. 
nonsense,  Unflnn,  ber,  s.  {no pi.) 
noon,  SfJiittag,  ber,  s.2 
nor,  noc^;  —  I  either,  id^  aud^ 

nt(^t. 
north,  iWorben,  bcr,  sA 
northern,  lights,  9?orbUc^t,  ba9, 

nose,  Sfla^t,  hie,  w. 

not,-  nl^t;  —  a,  fcin;  —  at  all, 

gar  titc^t. 
notably,  bebeutenb. 
note,  9^otig,  ble,  w, 
note,  mcrlett,  w. 
nothing,  nic^td. 
notice,  nterfen,  bentertcn. 
novel,  5Rontan,  ber,  s.^ 
now,  nun,  jetjt  (§  380,  1,  /);  — 

and  then,  bann  unb  n)aun;  — 

here  is  something,  Ijitx  ift  nun 

ettt)aS;  —  guess,  raten  @ic  cln« 

mat,  or  nun  cinmal. 
nowadays,  Ijeutgutage. 
number,    ^ngal^I,   bie    {no  pi.); 

(=  great  — )  afeeufle,  ble,  w. 
Number,   at    — ,    ^iumcro,    m. 

(indcl.) 
numerous,  mljlreic^. 
nut,  gfJug,  blc,  s.  {pi.  m\\t). 

O 

obedience,  ©e^orfam,  m.  8.  {no pi) 

obey,  ge^ort^cU;  w.  {dat.) 

object,  ^tt)tdf  bcr,  s.^;  —  of  inter- 
est, ©cl^cnettJilrbigfctt,  bic,  w. 

obliged,  be  —  to,  miiffcn  (§§  189, 
191). 

obtain,  betommcn,  s. 

occupant,  SBcnio^ncr,  bcr,  sA 

occupy,  (take  possession  of,  fill) 

bcfc^cn,   w.;    (busy)    bcft^dfti* 

gcn,io. 

'    occur,  toorfommcn,  s.  {aux.  fcin); 

—  to,  cinfaUcn,«.  {dat.  ofpera.) 

ocean,  @cc,  blc,  w.;  —  voyage, 
@cerclfC;  blc,  w.,  ©ccfal^rt,  bie, 


of,  usually  translated  by  genitive; 
Don  {dai>. )  especially  before  pro- 
per names  or  where  the  case 
would  not  otherwise  be  clear ;  a 
majority  of  200  votes,  einc 
aJiclirl^cit  toon  200  ©timnien ;  a 
quantity —  minerals,  cine  ST^engc 
arancraltcn  (§  246,  1,  a) ;  — 
course,  natilrU(^  ;  —  it  or  that, 
batoon. 

offer,  (tender  to  a  person)  bietcn, 
Qnbictcn,8.;  (present)  barbtetcn. 

office,  Slmt,  ba«,  «.« 

often,  oft,  t|duftg. 

oh,  0,  a(i^ ;  —  that's  it  1  ad^  fo  I 

old,  alt. 

olden,  dltcr. 

Olympus,  OIt)m^,  bcr,  5. 

on,  on  {dai.  and  ace);  auf  {dot. 
and  ace);  —  the  river  (of  a 
boat),  auf  bcm  gluffc ;  (of  a 
house,  city,  etc.\  an  bcm  Rluffc; 

—  the  side,  auf  bcr  @cltc ;  — 
the  study  (~  concerning),  fiber 
ba8  ©tubtum ;  —  your  head, 
auf  bcm  ^opfe ;  —  the  first  of 
May,  am  crften  SWai ;  —  busi- 
ness of  state,  in  @taat«gcfc^af:» 
ten ;  —  account  of,  rtjcgcn 
{gen.) ;  —  my  account,  meinet* 
tucgen. 

once,  (=  one  time)  cin'mal ;  (= 
just,  pray,  once  upon  a  time) 
einmal';   (=  sometime)  cinjl ; 

—  more,  tuicber,  uoc^malS ;  at 

—  (=  immediately)  fofort,  fo* 
glcic^  ;  all  at  —  (=  suddenly), 
auf  ctnmaL 

one,  adj.  ein ;  indef.  pron.  man, 

ciner  (§§  149,  166). 
only.  adj.  cln^ig  ;  adv.  nur,  blog, 

aucin ;  (of  time)  crft. 
open,  adj.  offcn. 
open,  V.  offncn,  w. 
opera,  fOptx,  blc,  w. 
opinion,  Slnfid^t,  5Weinung,  bic  w. 
opponent,  ©cgncr,  ber,  3?^ 
opportunity,  ©ctcgcntjcit,  bic,  w. 
opposite,  gcgcniiber  {dat.  usually 

follows  governed  %oord). 
oppression,  !S)rang,  ber,  s.  {no  pi.) 
or,  ober* 
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order,  in  —  to,  unt  )U,  with  inf. 
ordinary,  (=  common)  gemein; 

(=  usual)  gewo^nlid). 
origin,  Urfprung,  bcr.  «.*  (pi  fi). 
other,  anber;  each  — ,  cinanber 

{indecl.) 
otherwise,  ^=  differently)  anbcrS; 

(=  else)  fonfl. 
oacht,  I  ~,  t4  fottte,  i4   ^dtte 

fotten  (§§  189,  191). 
oar,  unfer. 
out,  —  of,  ou«,  {dot,);  —  there, 

braiigen. 
ontrageons,  ttn))erf(^tot. 
outside,  braupen. 
oyer,  prep,  flber  {dat.  and  ace); 

adv.  (=  past)  Dorilber;  —  night, 

bie  SRadjt  fiber ;  —  yonder,  brfl* 

beu,  bort  bruben. 
over,    adj,  (=  left,    remaining) 

fibrig. 
owe,  f^utbig  fcin  (dot.  ofpers.) 
own,  eigen. 

Owner,  (Stgentfimer,  ber,  s.^ 
ownership,  (Stgentutn,  ba9,   s.>; 

(Stgentumdreqt,  bad,  s.^ 


page,  ^txU,  bie,  w. 

pain,  ©d^merg,  ber,  mx. ;  ^etn,  / 
(no  pl.S 

pain,  V.  fd^mer^en  w. 

pains,  Wiixlit,  bie,  w. 

painter,  abater,  ber,  ».^ 

painting,  (picture)  ©etnalbe,  ba9, 
S.1;  (the  art  of  — )  2Jhrerel,  bie. 

pair,  $aar,ba§,  8.2 

palace,  ^alafl,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a); 

.  @(^lo6,  ba«,  S.8 

pale,  bkic^. 

paper,  papier,  ba8,  s.^;  (==  news- 
paper) 3eitung,  bie,  w. 

pardon,  Der^ei^en,  s.  (dat.  of 
pers.) 

parents,  (SUern,  bie,  pi.  only. 

park,  $Qrf,  ber,  «.^  (pi.  also 
^arte). 

part,  Sett,  ber,  s.^;  (=  share)  ba«, 
S.2;  (=  role)  '^oUt,  bie,  w. 

particularly,  befonberd. 

partly,  teil9. 


pass,  Mr.  (away)  t^erge^en, «.  iirt. 
(§  186,  aux.  fciri);  —  by,  t)orbci* 
ge^en;  tr.  (of  time,  =br  spend) 
uerbringen,  gubringen,  to.  irr. 
(§  330). 

passage  (in  a  book),  <Btetie,  bie,  to. 

past,  adv.  tjoriiber;  half  —  nine, 
^alb  ge^u. 

pastor,  ^aflor,  ber,  mx. 

path,  $fab,  ber,  «.2 

patience,  @ebulb,  bie(noj3Z.) 

pause,  ^aufe,  bie  w. 

pay,  ioiin,  ber,  s.2  (pi  a). 

pay,  D.  be;ia^|I«n,  w. 

peace,  griebe,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n«). 

peak,  @i|)fel,  ber,  s.i 

peasant,  ^auer,  ber,  ^nx. 

peculiar,  fonberbar. 

pen,  geoer,  bie,  w.^  —  drawing, 
gebergeic^nung,  bie,  to. 

penalty,  @trafe,  bie,  to. 

pencil,  feteifitft,  ber,  s.^ 

penny,  pfennig,  ber,  s.^ 

people,  (=  persons)  ?eute,  pi 
only;  Steenfd^en,  w.  pi;  (=  na- 
tion) 35o(f,  ba«,  8.\  —  live,  bie 
?eute  leben. 

per  cent,  ^regent,  bad,  s.^ 

perfect,  DoQfotnmen. 

perform  (a  task),  (5{en,  to. 

performance,  ^orfteHung,  bie,  to. 

perhapS;  toteueici^t;  —  I  ought  to, 
idi  foute  tDobt. 

perilous,  gefa^rlic^. 

perish,  uttterge^en,  a.  irr.  (§  185, 
avx.  fein). 

permit,  ertanben,  10.  (dot.  ofpers.) 

permitted,  be  — ,  biirfen  (§§  18S- 
191). 

person,  $erfon|.bie,  to. 

pfennig,  ^feumg,  ber,  s.^ 

philosophy,  $]^iIofop^ie,  bie,  to. 

photograph,  $^otogra)>l)ie,  bie,  to. 

physician,  3[rgt,  ber,  8.^(pl.  8). 

piano,  ^latoier,  ba«,  s.^;  —  lesson, 
Iflauierfiunbe,  bie,  to. 

picture,  ^ilb,  ba«,  s.';  —  gallery, 
©itbergallerle,  bie,  to.;  —  book. 
SBilberbud^,  bae,  s.*;  (illustra- 
tion) 31bbi(buttg,  bie,  to. 

pick,  orec^en,  s. 

piece,  @tfl(f,  ba«, «.« 
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piece-of-lucky  ®Iflcf,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.) 

pious,  fronim. 

pipe,  ^IJfcife,  bie,  w. 

pithy,  Irfifttg. 

pity,  it  is  a  — ,  c8  ijl  Wabe. 

pity,  ».  bebauern;   fiq  erbarmcn 

(with  gen.) 
place,  ^la^,  ber,  s.2  ( pZ.  fi);  ©telle, 

bie,  w.;  igtatte,  bic,  w.;  (town) 

Ort,  bcr,  «.^* ' ;  —  of  interest, 

©e^en^murbtgfeit;    ble,  to.;   in 

the  first  — ,  erftenS. 
place,  take  — ,  flattftnbcn,  a. 
plain,  ©bene,  blc,  w. 
plain,  adj.  (=  evident)  offenbar; 

(=  distinct)  bcutlid^. 
plan,  ^\an,  ber,  a.^  (pL  fi). 
plan,  V.  entmerfen,  ». ;  ^(ane  ma» 

c^en. 
plate,  'tetter,  ber,  s.^ 
play,  V.  fplelen,  w. 
play,  (=  game)  @piel,  bad,  «.*; 

(=  drama)  2)rama,  ba8,  mx. ; 

@tfl(f,  ba«,  8.2 
playmate,  ®^tel!amcrab,  ber,  to. 
pleasant,  anqene^m. 
please,  gefatten,  s.  (da*.) ;    =  if 

you  please,  (Id^)  bitte.      «.    ^* 
pleasure,  ^reube,  blc,  w. ;  SSergnii» 

gen,  ba«,  s.^ ;  take  —  in,  fid)  er* 

gbfeen  an  (da*.) 
plentiful,  reid^tic^. 
plenty,  guUe,  bie,  w. 
plumbing,  SBafferleitiing,  bie,  w. 
pocket,   %(x\6)tf  w.;   —  money, 

2^afd)engetb,  ba§,  «.* 
poem,  ©ebit^t,  ba«,  s.^ 
poet,  2)l(^ter,  ber,  s.^ 
poetic,  poetifd^. 
poetry,  ©it^tung,  bie,  w. ;  !5)lc^t* 

lunft,  bie, «.  (n6 pi) 
point,  $unlt,  ber,  s.^;  (=  sharp 

— )  @)Jit3e,  bie,  w. ;  it  is  on  the 

—  of  striking,  e§  mitt  cben  frfila* 

gen ;  —  of  view,  ^ertc()t^^unft. 
point  (to),  beuten(auf,  ace.)  w. 
police,  ^otixei,  bte,  w. 
policeman,  ^oUjift,  ber,  w, 
polite,  l^oflid). 

politeness,  $of(t(^{eit,  bie,  w. 
political,  ^odtifd). 
politics,  "iPoatir,  bie,  w. 


poodle,  $ubel,  ber,  s.^ 

poor,   arm;    (=    bad,    inferior) 

Wlet^t. 
position,  (location)  ?age,  bie,  w. ; 

(employment)  ©tettung,  bie,  w. 
possess,  befi^en,  s. 
possession,  take  —  of,  flc^  bemfid^« 

ttgen(flren.) 
possible,  mbglttl^. 
post,  (=  mail)  ^J3ofl,  bie,  w. 
pound,  $funb,  ba9,  a,^ 
pour,  giegen,  a. 
powder,  ^uloer,  baS,  a.^ 
power,  ^raft,  bie,  8.2  (pi,  fi). 
powerful,..froftig,  genioltig. 
practice,  Ubung,  bie,  w. 
practice,  v.  ijben,  w, 
praise,  loben,  w. 
prank,  @trei(^,  ber,  8.2 
pray,  interj.  nur  (p.  45,  n.  10);  — 

come  along,   fommen  @l«  nur 

ntit:  how  old  are  you,  —  ?  tt)ie 

alt  ftnb  @ie  bcnn  ? 
prefer,  (teber  l^aben,  w.  irr.;  UcBer 

nibgen(§§  189-191);  toor;ite^en,  8. 
preparation,  55orbereitung,  bie,  w. 
preparatory,  —  school,  SBorberei* 

tung«frf)ule,  bie,  10. 
present,  (=  gift)  ©cfc^en!,  bo«, 

8.2 

present,  v.  frfienfen,  w. 
present,  for  the  — ,  tjorlfiufig. 
preserye,  erl^atten,  a. 
president,  ^rfifibent,  ber,  10. 
presidential,  •'^  election,  ^rfift* 

bentcnmal^I,  bie,  to. 
press,  ^reffe,  bie,  w.;  freedom  of 

the  — ,  ^repfrel^eit,  bie,  to. 
press,  V.  —  in,  einbrlngen  in,  «. 

(aux.  fein). 
presume,  I  — ,  nioljL 
pretty,  adj.  I^ilbfd^. 
pretty,  adv.  gtemllt^. 
prevent,  l)inbern,  t)erf)lnbern. 
prey,  fall  a  —  to,  toerfatten  (to  «= 

dot.)  a.  (aux.  |etn). 
price,  ^vei9,  ber,  8.2 
prince,  ^rin;;,  ber,  w. 
principal,  Capital,  bo8,  8.2  (pi. 

aXao  -ten). 
principal,  adj.  in  compounda  =» 
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prisoner,  (Bt^an^tntCt),  decl  like 
a4i.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 

private,  —  teacher,  ^rlDatlfl^rcr, 
htv,  «.! 

prize,  ^rei^,  htx,  s,^ 

probable  (probably),  tva^rfd^etn* 
(id^;  that  is  probably  an  inven- 
tion, ba^mag  loo^t  eine  (Srfinbimg 
ffin. 

professor,  ^rofeffor,  ber,  tnx. 

proficiency,  gertigfeit,  bif,  w. 

prolog,  prolog,  ber,  s.^ 

promise,  v.  i^ex\pxt6)tn,  a. 

promise,  ^erfpred^en,  bad,  8A 

pronunciation,  9[u9fpracl^e,  bie,  w. 

proof,  ©«tt)fi«,  ber,  a,^ 

prop,  <^tii^,  bie,  to. 

proper(ly),  eigentUc^. 

property,  (=  possession)  (gtgcn- 
tum,  bQ«,  ».*;  (=  wealth)  ^er» 
mdgen,  baft,  aA;  (=  character- 
istic) (Siaenfc^aft,  bie,  to. 

prophet,  ^rop^et,  ber,  to. 

propose.  Dorfd^tagen,  a, 

prose,  $rofa,  bie  (no  pi.) 

prond,  fto(j|. 

prore,  betvdfen,  a. 

prorerb,  @prtd^tt)ort,  bad,  s.' 

Pmssia,  $reugen,  baft. 

public,  ^ubUfum,  baft,  a.  (no  pi.) 

pulpit,  i^angel,  bie,  to. 

punish,  beflrafen,  to. 

punishment,  @trafe,  bie,  to. 

pupil,  ©chiller,  ber,  a.^ 

purchase,  ^auf,  @in!auf,  ber,  a.^ 
(pi  fiu). 

purpose,  3'''^^'  ^«^'  *-^ 

purse,  )6eutel,  ber,  a.^ 

put,  (=  set)  fe^en,  to.;  (=  stick) 
flecfen;  to  —  up  with  (some- 
thing), fid^  (etttjaft)  gefaflen  laf* 
fen, «. 

Q 

quaint,  fettftm. 
quality,  ©tgenfd^aft,  bie,  lo. 
quantity,  iu^ettge,  bie,  w.  (§  246, 1, 
quarrel,  ©treit,  ber,  a.^  [a) 

quarter,  S3iertel,  baft,  s.^;  (=  26 

cents)  ^tertelboUar,  ber,  s.  (pi. 

-ft);  a  —  to  10,  brel  S5lertel  (auf) 

10. 


queen,  ^5nigin,  bie,  to. 
question,  ^ta^t,  bie,  to.;  it  is  a 

—  of,  eft  l^anbelt  fid^  urn  (ace,); 

in  — ,  adj.  phraae,  betreffenb, 

ppl  adj. 
quick,  fc^nell. 

quiet,  ru^ig,  ftitt;  (soft)  fanft 
quite,  gang. 

B 

rail,  (=  railway)  ©Ifenbabn,  bie, 
to.;  by  — ,  mit  ber  ©Ifcuoal^tt. 

rain,  n.  regneti,  to. 

rain,  9Jegen,  ber  «.^;  — y  day, 
9iegentag,  ber,  «.* 

rainy,  regnerifc^. 

range,  UmfaHg,  ber,  a,^  (pi.  fi)» 

rapid,  fd^neQ. 

rare,  jelten. 

rate,  at  any  — ,  jebenfattft,  toenlg* 
fienft. 

rather,  bielmel^r;  (=  preferably) 
lieber. 

raw,  (of  weather)  raul^. 

ray,  @tra^(,  ber,  mx. 

reach,  rclt^en;  (=  arrive  at)  errei* 
d^cn,  to.  , 

read,  lefen,  a. 

reader,  Jefer,  ber,  a.^;  (=  reading- 
book)  ?efebud^,  baft,  «.• 

readily,  .(eld)t. 

reading,  ^^ettilre,  bie,  to.;  — book, 
?efebu(^,  baft, «.' 

ready,  (prepared)  berett;  (finished) 
fertig. 

real,  rolrHi(^,  eigentlidb,  tua^r. 

really,  tvirflic^,  toa^r^aft,  etgent^ 

reason,  ®runb,  ber,  s.^  (pL   ii); 

Urfad^e,  bie,  to. 
receive,  betommen,  a.;  er^alten,  a.; 

(guests)  em))fangen,  s. 
recently.  neuii(!^. 
recess,  $aufe,  bie,  to. 
recite,/benamieren,  to. 
reckon,  ret^nen, to.  (on  =  auf,  dec.) 
recomn^end,  empfe^Ien,  a. 
red,  rot;  —  with,  rot  t)on. 
redound,  gereid^en,  to.  (§  269,  a). 
reference,  S3e;iug,  ber,  «.*  (pL  fi); 

in  —  to,  in  ©egug  auf  (ace.) 
reform,  9iefonn,  bie,  to. 
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regard,  ©etrcff,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) ; 

©cgug,  ber,  8.^(pl  ii);  SRttdfftAt, 

ble,  w,;  in  — to,  In  betreff  or  be* 

treff«  (with  gen.);  in  S3c;ug  auf 

(ace);   mtt  SRilrffic^t  auf  (ace); 

fiber  (ace). 
regard,  v.  gotten  fiir  (cf.  §  266, 

3,c). 
region,  ©egenb,  bie,  to. 
regret,  9{eue,  bie,  w. 
regret,  v.  bereuen,  w. 
regular,  regelmaglg;    (=  thoro) 

t)ot(fommen. 
rejoice,  trans,  freuen,  to.;  intrana. 

ft(i  freuen,  to. 
relate,  erg&^ten,  w. 
related,  be  — ,  fic^  Derl)alten,  «. 
relation,  $er^d(tnid,  ba9;  a.^ 
relative,  $ern)anbte(r),  d6cZ.  like 

adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 
rely  (upon),  jtc^   Derlaffen  (auf, 

a>ce.)  8. 
remain,  bleiben,  a.  (aux.  fein);  (be 

left)  iibrig  blelben;  I  —  (at  close 

of  a  letter)  Id^  ocrbleibe. 
remaining,  iibrig. 
remark,  bemerfen,  to. 
remarkable,  mertroiirbig. 
remember,  ftc^  erinnern,  to.  (with 

gen.) 
remind,  erlnnem,  to.  (of  —  an, 

aec.) 
renounce,  entfagen,  to.  (dat.) 
rent,  9Riete,  bie,  to. 
repay,  belo^nen,  to. 
repeat,  mieberl^olen.  to. 
repeatedly,  mieberqolt. 
repentance,  9teue,  bie,  to. 
reply,  ernjlbem. 
report,  ©erid^t,  ber,  s.^ ;  (=  news) 

^aqxi6)t,  bie,  to. 
report,  v.  berici^ten,  to. 
represent,  barftetten,  to. 
republic,  9?cpubUf,  bie,  to. 
republican,  9lepublifaner,  ber,  sA 
repulsive,  obftogenb,  ppl.  adj. 
reputation,  9^u^m,  ber,  s.  (no pi) 
request,  v.  bitten,  s. 
request,  $itte,  bie,  to. 
require,  oerlangen,  to. 
rescue,  retten,  to. 
resemble,  gleid^en,  s.  (dat.) 


reserve,  referDieren,  to. 

residence^  S^o^nung,  bie,  to. 

resolve,  ftc^  entf(^Uegen,  s. 

respect,  ©etreff,  ber,  «.  (no  pi.); 
^inpd^t,  bie,  to.;  in  —  to,  In  be» 
treff  (with  gen.);  in  this  — ,  in 
biefer  ©Inp^t. 

rest,  9lu§e,  bie  (no  pi) 

rest,  V.  ru^en,  to.;  —  one's  self,  fic^ 
au«ml^en,  r^.  to. 

rest,  the  —  (remainder),  bo8 
ilbrige. 

restless,  unru^ig. 

result,  golge,  bie,  to. 

resume,  mieberaufne^men,  s. 

retain,  be^atten,  a. 

return,  v.  mieberfe^ren,  gurucffe^ 
ren,  to.  (avx.  feln). 

return,  9lilcffe^r,  bie,  to.;  (=  way 
back)  9tilcftt)eg,  ber,  a.*;  —  jour- 
ney, 9lil(freife,  bie,  to. 

reward,  So^n,  ber,  a. 2  (pi  b). 

reward,  v.  belo^nen,  to. 

rheumatism,  9{^eumatidmu9,  ber, 
a.  {no  pi) 

Rhine,  ^^ein,  ber,  a. 

ribbon,  iBanb,  bad,  a,' 

rich,  reid^. 

riches,  9teid^tum,  ber,  a.' 

rid  of,  (od  (with  ace.) 

riddle.  9tatfel,  ba«,  a.i 

ride,  (in  a  conveyance)  fa^ren,  a. 
(aux,  fein);  (on  horaeback)  rei» 
ten,  a.  (aiix.  fein,  cf.  §  828, 1,  c.) 

rider,  fReiter,  ber,  a.i 

right,  adj.  (=  proper)  redftt;  (= 
correct)  ric^tig ;  right  hand, 
rec^t;  to  be  — ,  xed)t  ^aben;  adv. 
—  before,  gerabc  »or;  —  at, 
fc^on  an ;  ( =  very)  —  good, 
rec^t  gut. 

right,  SRed^t,  ba«,  a.2 

rightly,  mit  ^led^t. 

ring,  wing,  ber,  a.2 

ripe,  rcif. 

rise,  ( =  mount)  jleigen,  a.  (aux. 
fcin);  ( =  get  up)  auffte^en,  a. 
irr.  (§  186,  aitx.  fein) ;  (of  the 
sun)  aufgel^en,  a.  irr.  (§  186, 
aux.  fein). 

rise,  (=  rising)  3(ufgang,  ber,  a.^ 

(pl  fi). 
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risk,  ®f fabr,  bie,  to. 

river,  glug,  bfr,  s.*  {pi  -flffc). 

rob,  rauben,  to.;  —  of  (tr.)  berau* 

beiu 
robber.  9{fiuber,  ber,  3.^ 
rock,  getjcn,  ber,  s.^  (§  279,  2,  a). 
rock,  V.  fd)oufe(n,  w. 
rocking,  —  chair,   ©t^aufeljlu^I, 

ber,  «.2  {pi  ft);  — Ahorse,  (Sd^au* 

Iflpferb,  ba«, «.« 
rogue,  ©i^elm,  ber,  s.* 
rdle,  dtolle,  bie,  w. 
roll  (bread),  ©emmel,  bte,  to. 
Roman,  rdmifc^. 
roof,  7>a6^,  bo9,  s.^ 
room,  ( =  space,  place)  ^lai^,  her, 

8.^ {pi  a);  (apartment)  dimmer, 

ba«,  «.^;  adjoining  — ,  yiehtn^ 

gtmmer. 
rose,  9{ofe,  bie,  to. 
rough,  raul^. 

route,  aielfeplan,  ber,  s.*  ( pZ.  o). 
row,  '^titjt,  hit,  to. 
row-boat,  katjti,  hex,  s.^  (p2.  fi). 
royal,  fdnigUc^. 
ruin,  Derberben,  s. 
rule,  9icgel,  ble,  lo.;  as  a  — ,  in 

ber  9legel. 
rule,  o.  bcrrfchen,  to. 
rumor,  ©erft^t^  bo«,  s.^ 
run,  (of  motion)    (aufcn,  s.;  — 

away,  baDontaufen;  —  to  meet, 

entgcgenlQufen :  (of  water)  rin» 

nen,  s.  (all  witii  avx.  fein);  ( = 

purport)  (auten,  w. 

S 

sad,  traurig. 

saddle,  battel,  ber,  s.^  {pi  S);  — 

horse,  ffteltpferb,  ba«,  a.^ 
safe,  ftdier. 

Saint  (title),  ber  ^?»eitige. 
sake,  for  the  —  of ,  urn  . . .  {gen.) 

.  .  .  Wlflen;  for  your  — ,  um 

belnetmitten,     um     3^retmiClen 

(§§  127,  806,  1). 
salamander,  ^aiamanber,  ber,  sA 
same,  the  — ,  berfelbe  (§  134);  just 

the  — ,  g(el(^t)ie(,  adv. 
sapling,  ^lixLmd)tn,  ha9,  sA 
satisfied,  gufriebetu 


tisfy,  befriebigen,  to. 

Saturday,  ^amdtag,  ©onnabenb, 
ber,  s.a 

save,  (==  rescue)  retten;  (of  money) 
fparen,  erfparen,  to.;  —  up,  auf* 
tparen,  w. 

saving,  fporfam. 

savior,  Siletter,  ber,  8A 

say,  fagen,  to. ;  often  to  be  trans- 
lated by  a  form  Q^Jotten  (§  191, 
6);  that  is  to  — ,  nomttd^,  adv. 

saying,  @pru(^,  ber,  s.^  {pi  ft). 

scamp,  @(^e(m,  ber,  8.^ 

scarcely,  !oum,  fd^merUd). 

scene,  (of  a  drama)  @cene,  bie,  to.; 
(place  of  occurrence)  ^d^au^ 
jjlafe,  ber,  s.'^  {pi  a). 

scholar,  (pupil)  @c^ft(er,  ber,  sA; 
(learned  man)  ©eie^rteCr),  decl 
like  adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 

school,  @(iu(e,  bte,  to.;  — build- 
ing, @(^u(gebaube,  ba«,  «.^  — 
director,  ©d^ulblreftor,  ber,  mx.; 

—  year,  @ci^ulia^r,  ba«,  s.^ 
schoolmate,  <@(4ulfamerab,  ber,  to. 
science,  ^iffenfd^aft,  bie,  to. 
scream,  fd^reien,  8. 

sea,  aJieer,  ba«,  s.^ ;  @ee,  bie,  to.; 

—  voyage,  ©eereife,  @eefal|rt, 
bie,  to. 

seasick,  jeefranf. 

season,  3a^re9geit,  bie,  to. 

seat,  ^(atj,  ber,  «.«  {pi  a);  @ife, 

ber,  8.*;  to  take  a  — ,  ^laft  ne§* 

men, «. 
seat,  V.  —  one's  self,  ftd^  feften, 

r(jl.  to.  ^ 

second,  (ber)  groeite;  — ly,  gtueitenS. 
secret,  adj.  gel)eim. 
secure.  ftd)er. 
see,  feqen,  s.;  —  again,  njieberfel^en, 

«.;  (catch  sight  of)  erbtirfen,  to.V 

—  to  it,  gufe^en. 
seek,  fnc^en,  to. 
seem,  fcfieinen,  s. 
seeming(ly),  fd^einbar. 

seize,  greifen,  ergretfen,  «.;  faffen, 

to. 
seldom,  fetten. 
self,  felbjl,  felber  (§  124). 
self-possessed,  befonnen,  ppl  adj- 
sell,  oerfaufen,  to. 
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send,  \djxdtn,  w.;  fcnbcn,  to.  irr. 

(§  330). 
sense,  @init,  bcr,  s.^ 
sensible,  Dcrftfinbig,  be  —  of,  txtDp- 

finbcn, «. 
September,  @e^3tcmber,  bcr,  sA 
serious,  fd^tDer;  (earnest)  enijl. 
servant,  ©icncr,  ber,  «.^;  — girl, 

2)icnf!mab(icn,  bQ«,  8.^ 
serve,  btcneti  (dot.) 
service,  2)icnft,  ber,  s.^  ;  (attend- 
ance) SBcbtenung,  bie,  w. 
set,  fcfeen,  w.;  —  in,  ^crcinbred^en, 

s.  (ai«j.  Icin);  —  out,  fic^  auf  ben 

2Bcg  ma(^en,  lo. 
several,  me^rere  (§  158) ;  —  times, 

ntei)rmQ(d. 
severe,  (=  strict)  ftrcng;  (of  sick- 
ness) flarf. 
severity,  @trenge,  bic  (no pi) 
shade,  shadow,  ^ti^atttiXf  hex,  s.^ 
shall,  future,  tucrbcn  (§  168,  2); 

modal,  {oUen  (§§  189,  191). 
shameful,  {dicinbUd). 
share,  Xti\,  bad,  s.^ 
share,  v.  teiten,  to. 
she,  fte. 

shelter.  Obbad^,  ha^,  s.^ 
shine,  (d^eiuen,  s, 
ship,  @(fiiff,  bag,  s.2 
shoe,  ®4u^,  bcr,  s.^ 
shoemaker,  ^d)nlimadjex,  hex,  sA 
shop,  ^anblung,  bie,  w.;   !i!abeu, 

ber,  8.1  (pZ.  ft). 
shop,  V.  @in!aufe  moc^cn,  w. 
shoot,  fd^iegen,  s. 
shore,  Ufer,  ba^,'8.^ 
short,  furg;  — ly,  furg. 
shot,  @cftu6,  ber,  8.2  (pZ.  -iiffe). 
show,  geigen,  w. 
shrewdly,  oerfci^mifet. 
shrewdness,  ^lugl^eit,  bie,  w, 
shut,  fcytegeti,  s. 
sick,  franf;  be  taken  — ,  erfian* 

fen,  to. 
sicken,  erfranfcn,  w.  (aux.  fein). 
sickness,  ^rant^eit,  bie,  w, 
side,  @eite,  bie.  w. 
sight,  (spectacle)  5lnbUrf,  bcr,  8.2  ; 

(thing  worth  seeing)  @e^cng* 

iDilrblgfeit,  bie,  w. 
sign,  unterfd^retben,  b. 


significant,  bebeutenb. 
signify,  bebeuten,  w, 
silence,  @d)meigen,  bod,  8.  (§  366). 
silent,  be  or  become  or  keep  — , 

fc^njeigen,  a. 
silver,  @i(bcr,  ba«,  s.  {no  pi.) 
silver,  adj.  filbern. 
similar,  (i^nUd^  (to  =  dai.) 
simple,  simply,  einfa(^. 
sin,  ^iiuhe,  bie,  w. 
since,  prep,  fcit  (dat);  conj.  (= 

because)  ba,  inbem,'  suh.  conj. 
sincere,     (candid)     aufric^tig  ; 

(hearty)  ^erglic^. 
sincerely,  l^ergU(^. 
sing,  fingen,  8. 
single,  cingig. 
sink,  {tnfen,  8.  (attx.  fein). 
sir,  meln  $err. 
sister,  ©c^ttjejier,  bie,  w. 
sit,  fifien,  8.;  to  —  down,    ftd^ 

fe^en,  rqfl.  w .;  let  us  —  down, 

je^cn  roir  uns  (p.  46,  n.  4). 
sitting, room,   SSo^ngimmer, 

ba«,  8.1 
situated,  be  — ,  liegeu,  a. 
situation,  ![!age,  bie,  w. 
six,  fed^d. 

skate,  ©d^Uttfd^u^,  ber,  8.2 
skate,  V.  (^c^Uttfd^u^  (aufen,  8. 
skill,  gertiflfeit,  bie,  w. 
skillful,  gefc^idCt. 
sky,  $imme(,  ber,  8.1 
slave,  @nat)e,  ber,  w.;  ^iied)t,  ber, 

8.2 

sleep,  @d&taf,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 

sleep,  v.  (d^Iafen,  s. 

slow(ly),  longfam. 

small,  !(ein. 

smell,  xitijen,  a. 

smoke,  raiidjen,  w. 

snow,  @cbnec,  ber,  a.  (no  pi. ) 

snow,  V.  u^neieu,  w. 

so,  |o:  (=  accordingly,  then)  aflo; 
—  lar  as  I  am  concerned,  toa^ 
mid^  betrifft;  —  have  I  (in  atv- 
awers),  ba«  tjahe  id)  and);  — very 
strange,  jo  feltfam;  referring  to 
a  foregoing!  verb,  often  trana- 
Uded  hy  til  .  .  .  but  I  cannot 
do  so, . .  •  aber  id)  tann  e9  nid^t. 

so-called,  fogenannt. 
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society,  ©efeUfd^aft,  bie,  w, 

sofa,  Sofa,  ha^f  s.  {pi.  -4), 

ooft,  (of  the  voice,  of  light)  fanft. 

softly,  leife. 

sojourn,  ^ufent^att,  ber,  a.^ 

soldier,  Solbat,  ber,  w. 

80le(ly),  clngtg. 

solve,  iofen,  to. 

some,  irgettb  ein  (§  162);  in  the 
sing,  and  collectively  (of  things), 
cttt)a«  (§  161);  pi.  ctntg-,  etUc^- 
(§  160);  —  bread,  etroa«  ©rot; 
—  friend,  irgcnb  tin  greunb;  — 
friends,  ctnigc  greunbe;  refer- 
ring to  something  before  meitr 
tioned,  xoeldj  (§  162);  —  more, 
(sing.)  no(^  ttt9a9,  {pi.)  nod) 
etnige. 

some  one,  iemanb,  irgenb  jemanb 
(§§  162, 164). 

something,  etmad. 

sometimes,  hi9tt)tUtn,  i^utoetlen. 

somewhat,  etmad. 

son,  ©ol^n,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  b). 

song,  Steb,  bad,  s.^ 

songstress,  ©dngertn,  bie,  w. 

soon,  ba(b;  as  —  as,  fobalb,  sub. 
conj. 

sore,  (=  grave,  serious)  fc^wcr. 

sorrow,  ?cibcn,  bad,  s.^ 

sorrowful,  traurtg. 

sorry,  I  am  — ,  cd  tut  mir  Icib. 

sort,  3(rt,  bie,  w.;  what  —  of,  ttjad 
far  (§  146);  all  sorts  of,  aflerlet 
(indcl.) 

soul,  @ecle,  ble,  w.;  (=  feeling) 
©cmttt,  ba«, ».» 

sound,  ntngen,  s. 

south,  @ubcn,  ber,  s.  (no  pi); 
South  Germany,  @ubbeutfc^= 
lanb. 

southward,  nad^  @uben. 

souvenir  card,  ^n{tci)t9farte,  bie,  w. 

Spain,  ®f)anien,  bad. 

Spaniard,  ^pankx,  hex,  s.^ 

Spanish,  ff)anif(f|. 

speak,  fprcc^cn,  «.;  to  —  pieces, 
bcllamicrcn,  w. 

special,  befonben 

spectator,  ^wf^auer,  bcr,  s.^ 

speech,  (address^^  9icbc,  bie,  w.; 
(=  language)  ©prad^c,  bie,  w. 


speed,  ^ajl,  bte  (no  pi.) 

spirit,  ®ti\tf  ber, «.» 

spite,  in  —  of,  tvoi^,prep.  (gen.  or 

dot.) 
splendid,  prcic^tig;   (=  glorious) 

^enlic^. 
spoil,  t)erberben,  s. 
spook,  ®t\pen%  bad,  s.^ 
spoon,  ?offcI,  bcr,  s.^ 
spring,  (season)  gruljUng,  bcr,  s.a 
spring,  V.  fpringcn,8.  (awx.fein). 
stage,  ^ii^ne;  bie,  w. 
stairs,  stairway,  Xreppe,  bie,  w. 
stake,  be  at  — ,  gelten,  s. 
stand,  fle^cn,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 
star,  @tern,  ber,  s.^ 
start,  3lufbru(i^,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  u). 
start.  1?.  fttft  auf  ben  SScg  macf|cn, 

state,  @taat,  ber,  mz. 

state,  V.  angeben;  s. 

station,  ©aqn^of,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  o). 

stay,  (=  remain)  bleibcn,  s.  (aux. 

fetn);   (=  tarry,  sojourn)  Dcr* 

wetlcn,  w.;  ft(^  auf^altcn,  s. 
stay,  Slufent^alt,  bcr,  s.^ 
steal,  fie^ten,  a. 
steamer,  !S)ampfer,  ber,  a.^ 
stenographer,  ©tenograjp^,  ber,  to. 
step,  trcten,  a.  (aux.  fein);  fd^rci* 

ten,  a.  (at«x.  fetn);  —  back,  ju* 

rudtreten. 
step,  @(^rttt,  bcr,  a.* 
stick,  @tocf,  bcr,  a.^  (p2.  o). 
stick,  (=  put  J  pecfen,  w. 
still,  a^.  ruj^tg. 
still,  adv.  (^tme,  degree)  no(i^;  od- 

verao^ive)  boc^. 
stock,  (supply)  35orrat,  ber,  s.^(pl. 

d);  (race,  family)  @tamm,  ber, 

a.2  ( pi  fi). 
stop,  intrans.,  auf^oren. 
store,  l^aben,  bcr,  a.i  (pi.  o);  Jpanb= 

lung,  bie,  w. 
storm,  @turm,  ber,  s.^  (pi  u); 

(=  thunder  — -)  ©emitter,  bad,  s.i 
stormy,  fliimtifq. 
story^  ©efc^tt^te,  bie,  w.;  @q5^« 

tung,  bie,  to. 
stout,  flart 

stove,  Of  en,  ber,  a.i  (pi.  ©). 
straight,  (direct)  bireftt 
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strange,  (peculiar)  fonberbar,  fclt- 

\am;  (foreign,  unwonted)  fremb. 
stranger,  grcmbe(r),  decl  like  a^. 

(of.  §  290,  2). 
straw,  @tro^,  ba«,  «.  {no  jpl.);  — 

hat,  @tro^^ut,  ber,  s.2  {pi.  fl). 
stream,  @troni,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  o). 
street,  ©troge,  bic,  w. 
strength,  ^raft,  bic,  9.^  {pi.  g). 
strict,  ftrcng. 

stride,  "[(^reitcn,  s.  {attx.  fetn). 
strife,  ©trcit,  ber,  8.2 
strike,  fd^Iagen,  s. 
stroke,  ©tteic^^  ber,  a.^ 
strong,  Pari,  haftig;  (=  effective) 

WiilungSoott;  (=  firm)  fcfi. 
stronghold,  $nvg,  bie,  w. 
student^  ©tubent,  ber,  w.;  woman 

— ,  ©tubcntiii,  bte,  w.;  —  life, 

©tnbentcnlcbcn,  ba«,  sA 
study,  (Stubiunt;  bad,  mx. 
study,  «.  flubleren,  10. 
stupid,  bunim. 
style,  @tit,  bcr,  s.^ 
subject,  Untertan,  ber,  mx. 
subject,  V.  untern^erfen,  s. 
submit,  fief)  untertuerfen,  «.;  —  to 

(put  up  with),  ftc^  bequemen,  w. 

{dat) 
subsequently,  nac^^er. 
succeed,  be  successful.  geUngen, 

impers.  8.  with  dat.  (aux.  fetn); 

I  did  not  succeed,  e«  getaiig  mtr 

nid^t. 
such,  fold^  (§136);  —  a,  fo  ein; 

any  —  thing,  {0  etrt)o«. 
sudden(ly),  ^tb^Iic^,  auf  ctnmaL 
suffer,  leiben,  s. 
suffering,  Setben,  bad,  s.^ 
suffice,  geniigen,  w, 
suit  (of  clothes),  5lmug,  ber,  s.^ 

{pl  il). 
sum,  @umme,  bte,  w. 
summer,  @ommcr,  ber,  s.^;  —  day, 

@ontmertag,  ber,  8.2 ;  —  term, 

@ommertermin,  ber,  8.2 
summit,  @t))fel,  ber,  s.^ 
summon,  rufen,  8. 
sun,  @onne,  bte,  w. 
sunbeam,  @onnenflra^(,  ber,  mx. 
Sunday,  ©onntag,  ber,  8.2 
sunrise,  ©onnenaufgang,  ber,  8. 


supper,  Slbenbeffen,  ba«,  8.1 

supply,  S3orrat,  ber,  8.2  {pl  a). 

support,  V.  ftii^en. 

support,  i^tii^e,  bte,  w. 

sure,  fic^er;  to  be—,  fretltd^,  atter* 

blng«;  — ly,  genitg;  they  — ly 

know,  man  inetg  bo(^  tt)o§(,  man 

wetfi  jo. 
surround,  umgeben,  8. 
swamp,  @um^)f,  ber,  8.2  {pl  u). 
swarm,  @(f|tt)arm,  ber,  8.2  {pi  g). 
swear,  fc^mdren,  8. 
sweet,  {ilg;  a  —  girl,  etn  tteblt* 

ci^e«    aWabc^en ;    ( =    fragrant) 

Itebltc^. 
swift,  f(^neU. 

swim,  fc^mtmmen,  8.  {aux.  fetn)» 
Switzerland,  bte  ^c^meta  (§2^^, 
sword,  ©d^mert,  ba«,  8.»  [3). 

sympathy,  @^mpat^ie,  bte,  to. 

T 

table,  Xi\di,  ber,  8.2 

tailor,  @(^nelber,  ber,  sA 

take,  nel^men,  s.;  to  —  cold,  ftt^ 
erfolten,  w.;  to  —  a  seat,  ^la^ 
ne^men;  to  —  a  walk,  etnen 
@j)a;jtergang  madden,  w.;  to  -— 
on  (a  garment),  auSgte^en,  a. 

tale,  ^rjd^lung,  bte,  w. 

taler,  XaUx,  ber,  8.1 

talk,  reben,  10.;  there  is  much  -=- 
about,  man  rcbet  ote(  ilbet  {or 
oon),  e«  njtrb  ote(  gerebet  fiber. 

tall,  ^od^;  (of  persons)  grog. 

tally,  jllmmen,  w. 

tarry,  oertnetlen,  w. 

task,  ^ufgabe,  bte,  w. 

taste,  ©efd^madt,  ber,  8.2  (j>i  fi, 
rare) ;  artistic  — ,  ^imflge* 
fd^mad. 

teach,  unterrtcftten,  le^ren,  w.;  — 
to  (show),  bete^ren. 

teacher,  Se^rer,  ber,  8.1 ;  woman 
— ,  ?e^rerin,  bte,  to. 

tear,  Xrfine,  bte,  10. 

tear,  gerretfeen,  s. 

tedious,  (angnietttg. 

tell,  fagen,  w.;  {=  relate)  erjfi^» 
ten,  to.;  (=3  inform  of)  mlt* 
tetlen,  w. 
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ten,  je^n. 

tendency,  Senbeng^  hit,  w. 

term,  Vermin,  ber,  8.^ 

terrible,  f(^recf(ic^* 

test,  ^rilfung,  bte,  w. 

text  (lor  reading),  i?elture,  bit,  w. 

text-book,  ^el^rbuc^,  bod^  s.^ 

than,  M,  [you,  baiife. 

thank,  banfcn,  w.  {dot.) ;  (I)  — 

thankful,  banfbar. 

thanks,  'I)anl,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 

that,    dem.    pron.    ba« ;     jencr 

(§  129) ;  rel.  pron,  bcr,  ble,  ba8; 

midjtv,  midjt,  tt)cl(f|c«  (§§  ISO- 
ISO)  ;  with  neut.  pron.  or  adj. 

or  a  sentence,  as   antecedent, 

tt)a«  (§  141,  a,  2). 
that,  conj.  ha%  svh.  conj. 
the,  d^.  art.  ttv,  hit,  ba8  (§  72); 

toith  comp.:  —  more,  befHo  mcbr; 

in  ^proportional''  clauses:  — 

more  ...  —  better,  \t  nteljr  . .  . 

jc  (or  befto)beffer(§  381,  1,/). 
theater,  Ztjtattv,  bad,  s.^ 
their,  tt)r. 
them,  dot.  iljncn,  ace.  fie;   there 

are  six  of  — ,  cd  finb  bercn  (or 

il^rcr)  fedft«. 
then,  (inferential)  htnn,  otfo;  (^em- 

porai)  bann;  just  — ,  gur  3fit. 
there,  ha,  bort;  —  is,  —  there  are, 

e«  gibt,  aZ«o  c8  ift,  c«  fmb  (§  340); 

in  — ,  brinnen. 
therefore,  borum,  bo^er. 
therein,  brinnen,  barin. 
thereupon,  barauf. 
they,  fie;  indef.  man. 
thick,  bicf;  (  =  dense)  bid^t;  a  — 

book,  ein  bidf  ed  ©nt^ ;  a  —  wood, 

ein  bic^ter  Satb. 
thicket,  ©ebufc^,  ba«,  8.2 
thief,  !5)ieb,  ber,  s.^;  (woman)  — , 

S)icbin,  ble,  w. 
thing,  2)ing,  ba«,  s.^;  (  =  matter, 

affair)  <Ba6)t,  h\t,w.;  any  such 

—  as,fo  ctmad  tvit. 

think,  benfen,  lo.  irr.  (§  330);  met* 
nen,  w.;  (=  believe)  glauben,  w.; 
to  —  of,  an  (ace.) . . .  ben!en; 

—  of  (remember),  gebenfeu 
(gen.);  to  —  much  of  (i.  e.  es- 
teem) one,  Diel  tjon  einem  fatten. 


third,  (ber)  brttte. 

this,  bie«  (§§  129,  130);  —  time, 
btcSmal;  —  evening,  Ijcute  abenb. 

thoro(ly),  grilnbltt^;  (=  complete) 
t)oIIfominen. 

those,  —  are,  ba«  ftnb  (§  131,  1). 

tho,  sub.  conj.  obgleic^,  obn)o^i; 
adv.  bocift;  wasn't  it  warm  — , 
war  e«  bo(^  tuarm. 

thought,  ©ebanfe,  ber,  mx.  (gen. 

thousahd,  taufenb.  [-n@). 

threaten,  brol^en,  w.  (dot.) 

three,  brei;  —  times,  breimat. 

throat,  ^ai^,  ber  s.^  (pi.  a). 

thru,  burt^  (ace);  —  with,  ferttg 

throw,  njerfen,  s.  [mit  (dat.) 

thunder, — storm,  ©emitter,  ba«,  s.^ 

Thursday,  2)onner8tag,  ber,  s.2 

thus,  fo,  alfo. 

ticket,  mM,  ba»,  8.2  (pi.  -tte, 
also  §Biflet«). 

time,  (duration)  ^tit,  bie,  w.;  (oc- 
casion) '3Dla\,  bad,  8.2;  this  — , 
bledmol;  at  the  — ,  bamatS;  (at) 
what  — ,  (urn)  mieoiet  U^r;  for 
a  — ,  etne  3«itJ^"9 ;  ^or  a  long 
— ,  (ange;  once  upon  a  — ,  ein* 
maV;  some  — ,  einft;  for  the  — 
being,  oorlaufig. 

times,  at  — ,  bismeilen. 

timid,  fnrc^tl'am. 

tire,  ermilben,  w. 

tired,  mitbe. 

title,  Xitel,  ber,  8.1 

to,  often  translated  by  the  dative, 
esp.  with  indirect  object  of  a 
verb  and  with  some  adjectives 
(§§  268,  260);  ^n  (dot.),  nac^ 
(dat.),  an  (ace),  gegen  (ace.)  cf. 
§  377,  8.  v.;  —  and  fro,  Jin  unb 
^er;  —  the  concert,  inS  ^ongert; 
—  the  edge,  biSanben  9lanb;  to 
step  —  the  window,  and  genfter 
treten ;  —  London, — the  station, 
nad^  !?onbon,  na(f|  bent  ^al^n^ofe; 
go  —  bed,  ^u  S3etttge^en;  go  — 
church,  gur  (or  In  Me)  ^trti^e 
ge{)en;  write  — ,  an  (ace.)  .  .  . 
jc^reiben ;  kind  — ,  freunbltt^  ge* 
gen;  with  irif.  — ,  in  order  — ,  ^n, 
urn  ju  (§  367, 1  and  a);  omitted 
vnth  certain  verbs,  §  366,  1,  2. 
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tobacco,  Sabot  ber,  s.^ 

to-day,  ^cutc. 

to-day's,  ^eutig,  adj, 

together,  gufammen. 

tolerably,  giemtic^. 

to-morrow,  morgcn;  —  evening, 
morgen  obctib;  —  morning,  mor=» 
geu  fril^;  day  after  — ,  iibcr* 
morgen. 

to-night,  l^eute  abeub. 

too,  (of  degree)  ju;  (=  also)  auci^. 

tooth,  3^^^/  ^^^f  ^-^  (P^-  ^)- 

toothache,  3o^nfcftmerg,  bcr,  mx. 

top,  ©tpfcl,  ber,  8.\  @pi^e,  bie,  w. 

tormented,  be  — ,  fief)  quateit,  w. 

torrent,  ©trom,  bcr,  s,^  (pi  o). 

toward(8),  gegeii  (ace),  nadj  (dot.), 
cntgegcn  (dat.)  §  377. 

tower,  Xurm,  ber,  s.^  (pi  il). 

town,  @tabt;  bte,  8.2  (pi  ft);  little 
— ,  vStabtdbcn,  ba«,  sA 

trade,  ^anbcl,  bcr,  «.  (no  pi);  by 
—  (calling),  fcinc«  ^^^^i^^* 

train,  S^q,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  ii);  ex- 
press—, ©tJ^ncHgug. 

tramp,  (pedestrian  tour)  gugwan* 
bcrung,  ble,  w. 

translate,  iibcrfefe'en,  w. 

translation,  (act  of  translating) 
Uberjcfeen,  ba«,  s.  (§366). 

travel,  fa^reti,  s.  (aitx.  fetn);  rctjeu 
(avx.  §  323,  1,  c). 

travel(s),  9ieHc,  bie,  w. ;  SBoti* 
bcrimg,  bic,  w. 

traveler,  9ieifMibe(r),  decl  like 
adj.  (§290,2). 

tread,  intr.  trcten,  s.  (aux.  fcin); 
tr.  bctreten, 

treat,  be^atibetn,  w. 

treatment,  ^ef)atiblmtg,  bie,  w. 

tree,  SBaum,  ber,  s.^  (pi  du). 

tremble,  ;jittern,  w. 

trial,  (test)  ^rilfung,  bie,  w, 

tributary,  S^ebenflug,  ber,  s.^  (pi 
-iiffe). 

trick,  @trei(f|,  ber,  «.2 

trifle,  ^Icintflfeit,  bie,  w. 

trip,  9ieife,  Ra^rt,  bie,  w. 

triviality,  #Ielnig!eit,  bie,  w. 

trouble,  (difficulty)  awa^c,  bie,  ly.; 
(suffering)  ?elben,  ba«,  «.i;  (dis- 
tress) S^ot,  bie,  8.2  (pi.  0). 


trouble,  v.  (worry),  bange  mac^en, 
w.  (with  dat  of  pera.);  (con- 
cern) fiimmern;  he  doesn't  — 
himself  about  it,  er  fiimmert  jtd^ 
ntc^t  barum. 

true,  toaljx;  (=  faithful)  treu. 

truly,  tua^rl^aft 

trunk,  Coffer,  ber,  sA 

trust,  oertrauen,  w.  (dat.) 

truth,  SBa^r^elt,  bie,  w. 

truthful,  ttja^rl^aft. 

try,  t>ev\ndjen,  w. 

Tuesday,  2)ien§tag,  ber,  8.2 

turn,  trenben,  to.  irr.  (§  330). 

turn  out,  tuerben,  irr.  (aux.  fein). 

twelve,  gttjolf, 

twenty,  gtuangig;  twentieth,  (ber) 
gtuaugigjle;  the  — first,  ber  ein= 
unbjttjangigfle. 

twice,  gtDeinial. 

two,  xi^ei;  the  — ,  bie  beiben 
(§  148). 

tyrant,  2:i)rQnii,  ber,  w. 

V 

umbrella,  9legenf(^irm,  ber,  8.2 
unamiable,  utifreunbUd^. 
unanswered,  unbeanttDortet 
unbearable,  unertrdglid^. 
uncle,  Onfel,  ber,  8.1 ;  O^eim,  ber, 
8.2 

under,  unter  (dat.  and  ace.) ;  — 

it,  —  that,  barunter. 
understand,  t)erftel)en,  s. 
understanding,  ^erftdtibnid,  bad, 

8.2,  SJerftanb,  ber,  s.  (no  pi) 
undertake,  untentel^men,  s. 
undisturbed,  ungetriibt. 
undoubtedly,  ungmeifell^aft. 
uneasy,  unrul^tg. 
unfortunately,  lei  ber  (p.  101,  n. 

1) ;  unglil(fli(^ertt»elfe, 
unfriendly,  unfreunblid). 
ungrateful,  unbanfbar. 
unhappiness,  Unglitcf,  bad,  8.  (no 

pi) 
unhappy,  ungtii(ftt(^,  ungtiidfelig. 
united,  oeretnigt. 
university,  Unitterjttot,  bie,  w. 
unkind,  unfreunblid^. 
unpleasant,  unangenel^m* 
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unrest,  Unru^e,  bie,  w. 
unsatisfactory,  ungenilgenb. 
unthankful,  unbanifbar. 
until,  bt« ;  not  —  (this  evening), 

crjl  (^cutc  abcnb). 
unwelcome,  unmiufommen. 
unwell,  unmo^I. 
up,  auf;  —  there,  broben:  further 

— ,  tucitcr  l^inauf  or  aufwart«. 
upon,  ouf  {dot.  and  ace.) ;  once 

—  a    time,    einmal' ;    —  the 

whole,  Im  ganjen. 
upper,  obcr-. 
us,  dot,  and  a^c.  un9. 
use,  V,  gebrouc^en,  w.;  benu^en, 

la.;  (=  spend,  as  time)  gubrin* 

gen,  w.  irr.  (§  830). 
use,  make  —  of,    brauc^en,    w. 

(gen,) 
usually),  gett)o^nU(4* 
utterly,  )9oUenbd,  gang  unb  gar. 


vacation,  gericn,  bic,  pi.  only. 

vain,  in  — ,  »crgebcn«. 

valley,  2:a(,  ba«,  8.» 

value,  fc^a^en,  w. 

vanish,  fd^mtnben,  toerfc^minben,  s. 
(auz.  |eln). 

vengeance,  ^(x&jt,  bie  {impl.) 

Venice,  S^enebtg. 

venture,  toagen^  w. 

verb,  5Scrbum,  ba«,  s.  {pi.  -ba). 

veritable,  mal^rl^aft. 

very,  je^r;  —  much  [of  degree)^ 
fel^r;  —  well  (=  agreed,  *all 
right'),  fe^r  gem;  he  is  doing 
—  well,  e«  gegt  i^m  fe^r  gut 

Vesuvius,  SBefut),  ber,  s. 

vexed,  be  — ,  fic^  orgern,  refl.  iv. 

vicinity,  9^a^e,  bie,  w. 

victory,  @ieg,  ber,  s.^ 

v*ew,  (sight  of)  ^iiMtdf,  ber,  s.^; 
(opinion)  3(nfi(^t,  bie,  w.;  (pros- 
pect) 3lu^fic^t,  bie,  10.;  take  a  — 
of,  in  3lugenfc§ein  neljmen,  «.; 
in  —  of  all  that,  nac^  aUe 
(§  317, 1)  bem. 

village,  S)orf,  ba«,  s.s ;  little  — , 
2)5rfc§en,  ba«,  s.^ 

villager,  2)orfbert)o^ner,  ber,  s.X 


violent,  ^eftig. 

violet,  ^eilt^en,  ba«,  s.^ 

visit,  V.  befuc^en,  w. 

visit,  SBefuc^,  ber,  s.^ 

voice,  ©timme,  bie,  w. 

vote,  ©timme,  bie,  w. 

vote,  V.  jlimmen,  w. 

vow,  geloben,  to. 

voyage,  ©eereife,  ©eefal^rt,  bie,  tf. 

vulgarity,  ©emeinl^cit,  bie,  w. 

W 

wagon,  Sagen,  ber,  s.^ 

wait,  marten,  w.  (for  =  auf,  occ.) 

wake,  n^ad^en. 

walk  (for  pleasure),  ©pagicrgang, 
ber,  «.2  (pi.  a) ;  take  a  — ,  cinen 
@pagiergang  macf)en. 

walk,  V.  ge^en,  a.  irr.  (§  186, 
aitx.  \t'm);  —  about,  ^erum* 
ae^en ;  go  walking  (for  pleasure), 
fpagieren  gel^en. 

wall,  (of  a  room)  Sanb,  bie,  s." 
(pi.  d);  (brick  or  stone  — ), 
9J?auer,  bie,  w.;  —  of  rock, 
getswanb,  bie,  s.^  (pi.  g). 

wandering,  S^anberung,  bie,  w. 

want,  (=  desire)  mogen  (§§  189, 
191),  roilnfc^en,  w.;  ( =  need) 
brauc^en,  to. ;  (=  require,  de- 
mand) oerlangen,  w. 

war,  ^rieg,  ber,  s.^ 

war-ship,  ^rieg«{(^lff,  ba«,  s.^ 

warm,  warm;  grow  — ,  erwarmen, 
to.  (avx.  fein). 

warn,  tuarnen,  to.  (of  =  Dor,  dot.) 

warning,  ^arnung,  bie,  to. 

waste,  Deraeuben,  to. 

watch,  Sxifd^enu^r,  U^r,  bie,  w. 

water,  Staffer,  ba8,  s.i 

way,  2Beg,  $fab,  ber,  s.^;  (=  man- 
ner) 3lrt,  SBeife,  bie,  to.;  the  — 
home,  the  —  back,  ber  ©cint- 
meg,  SRudfrneg;  by  —  of,  iiber 
(ace.);  in  the  —  of,  in  (dot.); 
lose  one's  — ,  ft(i^  t)erirren,  r^ 
to. 

we,  wir. 

weak,  f(4mo(^. 

ivealth,  Sermbgen,  bad,  s.^;  fft^d^ 
turn,  ber,  a.^ 
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wear,  tragen,  s. 

weather,  Setter,  ba«,  sA 

Wednesday,  2Jittttt)oc^  ber, «.' 

week,  ^oojt,  bie,  to. 

weekly,  mod^entltc^. 

weep,  welnen,  w. 

weigh,  xoxtqtn,  a, 

welcome,  miUfomnteiu 

welfare,  SBo^t,  bad,  s,  {no  pi.) 

well,  adj,  (in  good  health)  fle|unb. 

well.  adv.  gut;  very  —  (=  agreed, 
'all  right'),  je^r  gern;  he  has 
done  that  — ,  ba«  l)at  ex  gut  ge* 
mac^t;  (of  the  health)  tuobl;  I 
am  — ,  I  am  doing—,  id)  befinbe 
ntlc^  ttjo^l;  I  do  not  feel  — ,  mtr 
ifl  nic^t  tDo^L 

well,  interj.  (as  an  introductory 
word),  nun. 

well-behaved,  artig. 

well-known,  wo^Ibefannt. 

west,  Seftcn,  ber,  «.  {no  pi.) 

west,  adj.  wcfllic^. 

westward,  mefllid^. 

wet,  nag. 

what,  inter,  pron.  ttja«,  wclc^; 
inter,  adj.  totldi  (§§  143,  144); 
rel.  pron.  and  antecedent  {= 
wha.tever),  wad  (§141);  —  sort, 
kind  of,  wad  fiir  (§  145);—  for, 
mogu. 

wheel,  '^ah,  bad,  s.^ 

when,  inter,  wann;  rel.  mnu  {of 
pres.  and  fut.  and  repeated  ac- 
tion in  powi);  aid  {of  simple 
j>ast\  sub.  conj.  (§381,  1,  a,  6, 

I,  K^  I). 

whence,  wo^er. 

where,  too. 

whether,  ob,  sub.  conj. 

which,  rel.  pron.  ber,  tueld^ 
(§§  136-138);  inter,  pron.  mid} 
(§  144);  with  neui.  pron.  or 
adj.  or  a  sentence,  as  ante- 
cedent, njad  (§  141,  a,  2). 

while,  3^tt,  bie,  w.;  (for)  a  — , 
eine  .yeitlaug;  (=  pains),  9Jiu^e, 
bie,  w.;  worth  — ,  ber  ajiil^e 
wcrt. 

while,  inbem,  lofi^renb,  sub.  conj. 

white,  toeig. 

Whitsuntide,  ^f  fingflen,  pL  only. 


who,  rel.  pron.  ber,  weld^  (§§  136- 

138) ;    whoever,    he   — ,    toer 

(§140) ;   inter,  pron.    loer   (§§ 

143, 144). 
whoever,  wer,  wer  auc^. 
whole,  gang ;  on  the  — ,  tm  gon» 

gen. 
why,  inter,  njaruin,  Xotf^^aXh ;  in- 

terj.  bod). 
wide,  tt)eit ;  (=  broad)  breit ;  far 

and  — ,  njeit  unb  brett. 
wife,  grau,  bte,  w.;  ^tih,  bad,  «.* 
wild,  milb. 
will,  future,  toerben  (§  186,  2) ; 

modal,  wottcn  (§§*189,  191). 
will,  2BiIl[T»  ber,  mx.  {gen.  -nd). 
willingly,  gern. 
win,  gett»innen,  s. 
wind,  SBinb,  ber,  s.» 
window,  genfler,  bad,  s.i 
wine,  SBetn,  ber,  «.* 
wing,  gtilgel,  ber,  s.^ 
winter,  SBtnter,  ber,  s.M  —  even- 
■     ing,  SEBiuterabenb,  ber,  s.^ 
wisdom,  Seidl^eit,  bie,  w. 
wise  )t)eife* 
wish,  wttufdien,  w.;  wotten  (§§  189, 

191). 
wish,  2Buuf(^,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  il). 
witch,  $e^e,  bie,  w. 
with,  mtt  {dot.) ;  =  it,  bamit ; 

(=    in   the  family   or  at    the 

house  of),  bei  {dot.) 
withal,  bagu. 
withdraw,  gurMgie^en,  s. 
within,    {of  time   only)   binnen 

{dot.) 
without,  o^ne  {a^.) ;  do  — ,  ent» 

be^ren,  w.  {gen.) 
woe  I  rot\) ! 
woman,  2)ame,  bie,  w.;  gran,  bie, 

SBetb,  ha^,  «.* 
wonder,  SBunber,  bad,  s.^ 
wonder,  v.  fid^  tDunbern,  r^.  w.; 

I  wonder  (am  surprised)  that, 

mid^    njunbert'd,     bag :     I  — 

whether,  Ic^  moc^te  loiffen,  ob ; 

how  late  is  it,  I  — ?  tt)te  fpat  ijl 

ed  tt)ol)(  ? 
wonderful,  rounberbar. 
wood,  ^olg,  bad;   «.*;   'woods', 

?BaIb,  ber, «.» 
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word,  ©ort,  ba«, «.  «•»  (§  276,  a). 

work,  {abstract,  =  labor)  Slrbett, 
biCi  w.;  (of  an  author)  S^erf, 
bad,  s.^;  (collectively  in  the 
abstract,  =  activity)  SBirfcn, 
bad,  8.  (§  866);  V.  acbetteii,  w. 

workman,  workingman,  Srbetter, 
ber,  «.i 

work-of-nart,  i^unjlmerl,  bad,  «.* 

world,  Selt,  bie,  w. 

world-famous,  medberul^mt 

worn-out,  erfqopft 

worth  while,  to  be  — ,  fH  lo^ncn, 
rqfl.  w. 

worse,  worst.  f(^te4trr,  f(^tf d^tefl-; 
fd^Ummer,  fd^UmmP-. 

worth,  Wert  (gen.) 

worthy,  wflrbig  (of  =  gen.) 

wretched,  etenb. 

write,  fd^rctben,  s.;  —  to,  f(]^reibctt 
an  (ace.) 

writer,  (author)  ©d^riftfleller,  bet, 

writing,  ©thrift,  bie,  w.  [s.^ 

wrong,  a4j'  unred^t;  (  incor- 
rect) faU(^. 

wrong,  Unrec^t,  bad,  s.^ 


year,  3a^r,  bad,  s.^;  —  in  and  — 
out,  3a^r  ai\^  Sa^r  ein;  for  a  — 
and  a  day,  auf  3a]^r  utib  Za^. 


yellow,  getb. 

yes,  \a;  —  indeed,  janjo^t. 

yesterday,  gcflcru;  —  morning,  ge* 

flcm  morgen;   day  before   — , 

Dorgcjlern. 
yet,  (temporal)  no(^;  (adverscUive) 

bo(^;  not  — ,  no(^  ntd^t. 
yonder,  bort:  over  — ,  brilbcu. 
you,  bu  (§  301,  a,  1,  4);  i^r  (pi.  of 

bu);  @ie  (polite  address,  §  301, 

3,  4);  ace.  bl(^,  cud^,  @ic;  dot. 

bir,  cuc^,  36ncn;  the  forms  of 

bu  and  ifft  are  capitalized  in 

letters  (§  301,  6);  indef.  man 

(§§  166,  149,  1). 
young,  iung;  —  lady,  grautcin, 

bad,  s.^;  —  man,  3ilng(ing,  bcr, 

youngish,  iilnger. 

your,  bcin,  euer,  3^r  (§§  126, 301,6.) 

yours  (bcr)  betnige,  curigc,  3^ngc, 
etc.  (§126,  1)  ;  a  friend  of  — , 
ein  grcunb  Don  bir,  3^ucn. 

3rourself ,  emphatic,  felbji ;  r^ 
§§  123,  201,  202. 

youth,  (abstraxit  or  collective)  3u* 
gcnb,  bic  (no  pi.) ;  (concrete) 
3ungc,  ber,  w.;  3iingUng,  ber, 

Z 

zeal,  (Stfer,  ber,  s.  (no  pi) 


INDEX 


The  numbers  Ttfer  to  aeetiwu.    For  strong  verbs  consult  the  list  in  §  551. 


H,  prommciation  of,  15 ;  written  in- 
stead of  aa,  App.  I,  3, 4. 

S,  pronunciation  of,  22 ;  as  umlaut  of 
aa,  85, 1,  a ;  i  and  9Ce,  App.  I,  3, 1. 

a(,  prep.  377. 

abtx,  379, 1 ;  obcr  abtx,  370. 3. 

ablaot,  328, 2 ;  classes,  329;  in  deri- 
yation,  384, 1,  386. 

abstract  nouns,  use  of  art.  with, 
226 ;  plu.  of,  238, 1,  a. 

accent,  61-4;  in  compound  yerbs, 
207,  4 ;  in  compound  nouns,  399 ; 
in  compound  particles,  408. 

accuaatlTe,  use  of,  263-9 ;  with 
yerbs,  263-5  ;  cognate,  264 ;  two 
objects,  265, 345, 1 ;  adyerbial,  266 ; 
absolute,  267, 369, 3 ;  with  preposi- 
tions, 268,  376,  2 ;  with  adjectiyes, 
269;  in  impersonal  constructions, 
205, 1,  2,  263, 3. 

active  voice,  71, 164;  with  passive 
force  after  laffen,  etc.,  366,  1,  a 
and  2,  b. 

address,  nom.  in,  243 ;  pronouns  of, 
121,  301. 

adjective  clauses,  414. 

adjectives,  inflection,  101-0, 286-0 ; 
comparison,  111-14, 292-6 ;  deriva- 
tion, 389-91;  composition,  404-6; 
syntax,  286-96 ;  without  inflection, 
101,  286, 109,  2^ ;  strong,  102-5  ; 
weak,  106-7 ;  strong  or  weak,  288 ; 
as  substantive,  108,  290 ;  in  predi- 
cate, 110,  289 ;  irregularities  of  in- 
flection, 109;  of  comparison,  114, 
296 ;  with  gen.  252 ;  with  dat.  260 ; 
with  ace.  269;  with  prepositions, 
291;  repetition  necessary,  232,  2; 
orthography  of  proper  adjectives,  4, 
3,  and  App.  I,  3, 13,  b. 

adverbial  clauses,  415. 

adverbs,  216;  classiflcation,  371; 
primitive,  372;  relation  to  adj. 
373;    from  nouns,  374;   compari- 


son, 375 ;  ordinal,  299,  1 ;  relative, 
316;  prepositional,  376,  5,  a;  posi- 
tion of,  96,  424;  combined  with 
substantive  inf.  365,  2,  a ;  with  par- 
titive gen.  253,  3;  for  reL  pron. 
139,2. 

9lftet-,  388,  1. 

-Qfie,  234,  2. 

ai,  pronunciation,  27;  limited  use, 
App.  I,  3,  3. 

-aU  pl.  of  nouns  in,  275,  4,  a;  neuter 
nouns  in,  280,  2. 

an,  146,  317 ;  aUt,  317, 1 ;  aOcd,  317, 
2;  aatDO,  316,  3. 

aOeiit,  379, 1. 

aUtn^aU^,  288, 1,  a. 

atttt;  294, 1 ;  aUtvlHbft,  294,  1,  a, 

Alpbabet,  German,  2 ;  script,  7. 

aia,  381,  1,  a;  with  predicate  nom. 
242,  2,  271 ;  with  appositive,  265, 3, 
271, 1-3 ;  with  following  reL  314, 3 ; 
for  ali  ob,  359, 3,  a ;  in  comparisons, 
381, 1,  a;  omitted  after  fo,  381, 1,  h. 

aU  o(,  aid  toenn,  with  unreal  subj. 

359,  a 

aU  l»ie»  in  comparisons,  381, 1,  a. 

am,  with  superl.  112,  294,  5;  in  su- 
perl.  of  adv.  375,  2. 

an,  377. 

anber,  147;  anbtxi  —  else,  253,  2,  c; 
anbert^alb,  118,  3,  b, 

angfl,  260, 2,  b. 

anftnii,  377 ;  with  inf.  367,  a 

%ni',  388,  2 ;  XnttDort,  235,  2. 

atttttortett,  construction  with,  257, 
1,  a. 

apostropbe,  in  gen.  284, 1,  b ;  cf.  also 
App.  I,  3, 14. 

apposition,  270-2,  285 ;  immediate, 
270;  mediate,  271;  spurious,  272. 

appositlonal,  gen.  246,  4,  a;  predi- 
cate, 110, 1,  289, 1,  368,  2,  369,  2. 

9lrmitt»  235, 1,  a. 

-ftttia'  390,  t 
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article,  79-3 ;  use,  2i16»-32 ;  see  under 
del  and  indef .  art. 

9lt(fti,  pLofSSl,  l,a. 

ttttf  pronunciation,  28. 

an,  pronunciation,  31 ;  ft,  not  S(e,  App. 
I,  3,  1. 

ftttdir  380, 1,  a,b;  in  indef.  rel.  clauses, 
140,  2,  381, 1,  m. 

ftuf ,  377 ;  out  ha%,  381, 1,  c. 

ftttferfteliett.  343, 1. 

ftttfi,  in  BuperL  of  ady.  112,  2,  375,  2. 

atti»  au^er,  au^er^aI6,  377. 

ftttietlefeit,  343,  l. 

auxiliaries,  of  tense,  171-2;  use, 
168, 1-2,  323 ;  omission,  324 ;  peri- 
phrastic and  causal,  325;  modal, 
188-04,  332-8 ;  of  voice  105,  344, 

ftH,  20, 1. 


ft,   pronunciation,  35;   in  Eng.  cog- 
nates, App.  n,  7,  2. 
enuh,  pL  of,  276,  a. 
haunts  S60,  2,  b. 
eaut  275, 1,  a. 
-iar,  300, 2. 
eau,  pi.  of,  275,  2,  a, 
ht',  208,  1,  a,  306, 1. 

ieaeatten,  963,  i,  b. 
Bei,  377. 

bribe.  148 ;  htiUi,  148, 1. 
bebor,  341,  l,  381,  i. 
besabien.  263,  i,  c. 
binnen,  377. 

blir  prep.  377;  sub.  conj.  381, 1. 
bltlett*  with  double  object,  265,  1,  a. 
bieiben.  with  inf.  366,  3. 
»PPt,  pi.  of,  275,  3. 
borrowed,  words,  accent,  64 ;  gen- 
der, 236 ;  declension,  281-2. 
braudiettf  inf •  for  perf.  pple.  326, 2,  b. 
Bvttt,  pi.  of  276,  a. 
iBudiftabe,  gen.  of,  270,  2,  a. 


t,  pronunciation,  36;  in  new  spelling, 
36, 1,  App.  I,  3, 12. 

capital  letters,  use  of,  4 ;  in  pro- 
nouns of  address,  301,  5 ;  in  verbal 
phrases,  342,  2,  b  and  3,  a ;  cf.  also 
App.  I,  3, 13. 

case,  70 ;  see  under  nom.  gen.  etc. 

causal  clauses,  dependent,  415, 5. 

d|,  pronunciation,  37. 

4,  as  intensive  stem  suffix,  305, 1. 

.fben,  70, 387,  t 


dfiot,  gender  and  decL  275, 3. 
Christian  names,  pi  of,  284, 3,  b. 
d|i,  pronunciation  of,  37,  5. 
if,  2,  2 ;  pronunciation  of,  36,  2. 
cognates,  Eng.  and  Ger.  l,  2,  and 

App.  IL 
collectiTe  nouns,  congruence  of  verb 

with,  346, 1. 
comma,  use  of,  6. 
comparative  clauses,  415,  7. 
comparison  of  adjectives,  111-14, 

202-6 ;  of  adverbs,  216,  2,  375. 
composition   of   nouns,  300-403; 

adjectives,  404r-6;    verbs,  206-14, 

341-3 ;  particles,  63, 1,  408. 
concessive  clauses,  415, 4. 
conditional  mode,  168, 3,  362. 
conditional  sentences,  350, 415,  3. 
conjugation,  171-03,  323-31;  weak, 

1 74-8 ;  strong,  170-85, 328 ;  mixed, 

186. 
conjunctions,  218,  378-81 ;  general 

connectives,  370;  adverbial,  380; 

subordinating,  381,  415. 
connecting  vowel,  use  of,  160, 176, 

327 ;  dropped  in  strong  verbs,  183. 
consecutiTe  clauses,  415,  9. 
consonants,  classification,  33;  pro- 
nunciation, 34-60;    representation 

in  Eng.  cognates.  App  II. 


h,  pronunciation,  38;  in  Eng.  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  8,  2. 

bft(r),  in  compounds,  with  prep.  122, 
2,  132,  310,  413,  1,  c,  367,  6,  a ; 
with  verb,  341, 1. 

ha,  added  to  rel.  316,  2;  with  rel. 
force,  316,  3 ;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1,  b, 

hamiU  381, 1,  c. 

banlett.  257,  l,  a. 

baSy  as  absolute  subject,  131, 1 ;  re- 
ferring to  persons,  300,  4 ;  for  toad 
referring  to  sentence,  315,  2. 

ba^r  381, 1,  d;  omission  of,  360,  a. 

dative,  formation,  77,  2,  81,  2,  84,  2, 
80,  04;  meaning,  70,  256;  use, 
256-62;  with  verbs,  sole  object, 
257 ;  secondary  object,  258 ;  of  in- 
terest, 250;  ethical,  250,  4;  with 
adjectives,  260;  with  nouns,  261; 
with  interjections,  261,  1,  a;  with 
prepositions,  376, 3, 4 ;  =  possessive, 
227,  a,  250,  1,  a;  with  bon^gen. 
247. 

-be,  387,  2. 
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declension,  66;   of  articles,  72-3; 

nouns,    76-100,    J873-86;    foreign 

.    nouns,  881-2;  proper  names,  99- 

100,   284-5;    adjectiyes,    101-18, 

286-8 ;  of  pronouns,  120-63. 

definite  article,  72;  use,  223-32; 
contractions,  223;  omission,  224; 
use  with  proper  names,  225 ;  gene- 
ric, 226;  =  possesslye,  227;  dis- 
tributive, 228;  in  phrases,  229; 
repetition,  232. 

demonstratlTes,  129-35,  309-11; 
=  personal  pron.  122,  2,  a. 

^tnfmah  pi  of,  276,  o. 

^tnu-foTf  379,  2 ;  =  then,  380,  1 ;  = 
than,  381, 1,  a;  with  concessive subj. 

356, 1,  a. 
denominatlTe  verbs,  394. 
dependent  clanses,  413-15. 
dependent  order ;  see  word-order. 
bet,  art.  72 ;  dem,  129, 131, 309 ;  rel. 

136, 138,  314. 

berer,  309, 2. 

derivation,  384-98;  general  prin- 
ciples of,  384;  nouns,  385-8;  ad- 
jectives, 389-91 ;  verbs,  392-6 ;  pro- 
nouns and  particles,  397-8;  see 
further  under  composition. 

btrieniae,  133, 3ii. 

Seto,  309,  5. 

betfelibe,  134, 3ii,  i,  397. 

bei,  309, 1,  a. 

beilialB,  beimeaett,  132,  l. 

%tft0,  381,  1,/. 

determinatives,  129, 133-5, 311. 

dialects,  8,  221 ;  loss  of  pret.  in,  351, 
1,  c. 

biedr  inflection,  129;  use,  130;  ab- 
solute subject,  130,  2. 

ble8?elt8.  377. 

biemeilr  derivation,  408,  2. 

digraphs,  2,  2. 

dlmidiatives,  118,  3,  b. 

diminutive  suffixes,  79,  38.7,  4, 
395,2. 

aillO»  pi  o^»  276,  a. 
diplitliong^s,  2, 2,  26-31. 
bodir  380, 1,  a,  c. 
Sont,  pi.  of,  279, 1,  a. 
Srttff  r  pi  o^»  275,  2,  «. 
bu,  orthography,  4,  2,  301, 5  ;  use  in 
address,  301,  a,  1 ;  declension,  120. 
biinfeit,  263,  l,  6,  330,  a. 
bUV^r  ^  P^^P-y  377;  as  prefix,  212, 

341,  a 

bUrfettr  188>  180i  ^91,  l,  333. 


Dutch,  relation  to  German,  1,-1,  App. 
11,3. 


t,  pronunciation,  16;  dropped  in  in- 
flection of  adjectives  in  el,  en,  er, 
287 ;  dropped  in  comparison,  113,  3, 
292,  2;  use  as   connecting  vowel, 
176, 183,  327. 
-r,  as  nominal  suffix,  387,  3 ;  in  ad- 
verbs, 373,  3 ;  omission  of,  in  imv. 
183, 2,  327, 2  and  2  a. 
r^r,  tfitV,  296,  3. 
ri,  pronunciation,  29. 
-Ci,  93,  387, 4. 
tilt,  indef.  art.  73  ;    num.  116,  297  ; 

pron.,  116,1, 149,  1,  318. 
elnattber,  304, 2. 
eiitifi-,  150, 319. 
eini,  297,  318, 1  and  1,  a. 
eiituttbberfeibe,  311,  l,  e. 
eittberleiben-,  343,  i. 
eitel,  286, 6. 
efctii,  263, 1,  b. 
-cC,  nouns  in,  79,  387,  5 ;  as  verbal 

suffix,  395,  2. 
emO-,  396,2,  c. 

-en,  nouns  in,  79 ;  as  adjective  suffix, 
390,  8 ;  as  verbal  suffix  302,  1 ;  in 
sing,  of  weak  feminines,  277, 1. 
-enS,  in  gen.  97, 2,  279,  2 ;  in  ordinal 
adverbs,  299, 1 ;  in  absolute  super- 
latives, 375,  2,  a. 
tnt-,  208, 1,  6,  396,  2. 

entgegeti,  377. 

entlaffen,  249, 2,  a. 

entmeber,  379, 3. 

rr,  inflection,  120;    use  in  address, 

er-,  208, 1,  c,  396,  3.  [301,  2. 

-er,  nouns  in,  79,  387,  6 ;  adjectives 
in,  390,  4 ;  as  verbal  suffix,  395,  3. 

-erel,  387, 4. 

erinnetn,  249, 3,  a. 

-ertel,  299,  i,  390, 5. 

-em,  weak  verbs  in,  177 ;  as  adjective 
suffix,  390,  a 

erft,  114,  5,  296,  3. 

ers-r388,3,391,l. 

eS,  special  uses  of,  122,  3,  303 ;  omis- 
sion with  impersonal  verbs,  204,  2  ; 
as  gen.  252, 1,  a,  265, 1,  d,  300,  2. 

em«-r  150,319,  1,  a. 

ettvaS,  151 ;  with  adj.  105,  2,  253,  2, 
a;  as  adv.  320, 1. 

eu,  pronunciation,  30 ;  for  ie  in  archaic 
verb  forms,  328,  3,  a. 
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exclamation,  nom.  in,  243 ;  gen.  in, 
255;  dat.  in,  261,  1,  a;  inf.  in, 
367,7. 

exclamatory  sentences,  410,  1, 
420,2. 

eU,  29, 1. 


f ,  pronunciation,  39 ;  in  Eng.  cognates, 
App.  II,  7,  a 

-fadl.  299, 1,  390,  & 

factitive  verbs,  393, 1 ;  factitive  ob- 
ject, 363,  a,  264, 1 ;  predicate,  110, 
1,6. 

fft^rnt,  with  inf.  366,  4. 

-faltiar  'Vaitia,  390, 7. 

Uft,  Uft,  373,  3. 

%ti»,  3e(fett,  279, 2,  a, 

feminine  nouns,  uninflected  in  sing. 
77, 1 ;  exception,  277, 1 ;  with  -i  in 
compounds,  400,  2,  a. 
•  final  clauses,  415, 8k 

Uttben,  with  inf.  366,  3. 

Slot,  pi.  of,  276,  3. 

fvaaen,  205,  i,  a. 

SrSttUltt,    gender,    233,  2,  a;    with 

name,  285, 1,  b. 
frel,  252,  1,  6. 

fulilen,  with  inf.  366,  2  and  2  b. 
flir,  377 ;  with  verbs    of  regarding, 

265,  3,  c. 
^Uxft,  278, 1,  6. 
future,  168,  353 ;  present  used  for, 

349, 1 ;  not  expressed  by  tvoUen,  3.38, 

3,  a. 
future  perfect,  168,  353. 


g,  pronunciation,  40 ;  in  Eng.  cognates, 
App.  II,  9,  2. 

gatt),  uninflected,  109,  3. 

^t',  as  prefix  of  nouns,  388,  4 ;  of  ad- 
jectives, 391,  2 ;  of  verbs,  396,  4 ; 
as  augment  of  pple.  167, 1.  326. 

gr^ornt,  344, 2. 

aegen,  gen^  341,  l,  377. 

gegenitBer,  377. 

etf^alt,  pL  of,  276,  a. 
iStit\m(tx)Vtti,  inflection,  401,  a. 
grUnt,  with  inf.  366,  4,  369,  5. 

gemH^,  377. 

slender,  69 ;  determination  of,  75  ; 

rules  for,  233-7  ;  by  meaning,  233 ; 

by  form,  234 ;  in  compounds,  235 ; 

in  borrowed  words,  236;  variable, 

237. 


g^enitive,  formation  of,  80,  84, 1,  89, 
94,  97,  2,  99, 1,  100, 1 ;  use,  245- 
55 ;  with  nouns,  246 ;  with  verbs, 
sole  object,  248;  with  verbs,  sec- 
ondary object,  249;  partitive  gen. 
with  verbs,  250;  with  adjectives, 
pronouns  and  adverbs,  253;  ad- 
verbial (place,  time,  manner),  251, 
374;  with  adjectives,  252;  in  ex- 
clamations, 255 ;  with  prepositions, 
376,  6  ;  substitutes  for,  100, 1,  247. 

Cterman  language,  relation  to  Eng. 
1  and  App.  II;  historical  periods, 
220;  literary  language  and  dialects, 
221 ;  good  German,  8,  222. 

Germanic  langrnages,  App.  II,  3; 
shifting  of  consoiumts  in,  App.  II,  5. 

gentr  comparison  of,  375, 1. 

gerundive,  370. 

®tmt,  Pl-  of,  276,  a. 

gibt  (ed  gibt),  263,  3,  a,  303, 1,  a,  340. 

glnu^en,  257,  l,  a. 

-g(eid)f1tr  127, 2, 132,  2,  306,  2. 

Grimm's  I«aw,  App.  II,  6, 1,  a. 

eunftf  in  ^Snttftetir  275,  i,  a. 


%,  pronunciation,  41;  in  Eng.  cognates, 

App.  II;  9,  3. 
Ipa^ett,  conjugation,  171-2;  use  as  aux. 

168, 1,  323,  201, 1;  impersonal  use 

of,  263,  3,  a ;  with  inf.  366,  3  and  7. 
-ftoft,  390,  8. 
fiaXh,  uninflected,  109, 3 ;  ^alber,  289, 

2,6. 
-l^aCB,  -tiallbrit,  -f^alhtv,  127,  306,  i, 

377. 
-IPftli,  in  dlmidiatives,  118,  3,  6. 
^aitb,  240,.l;  )u  ^anben,  bor^ianben, 

etc.  275, 1,  a. 
iyau^i,  pi  of,  276,  a. 
l^ei^en,  perf.  pple.  of,  326,2,  6;  with 

dat.  265, 1,  6;  with  inf.  366,  2  and 

2,  a';  with  predicate  inf.  366,  5;  with 

predicate  perf.  pple.  369,  6l 
-IjcU,  93,  387,  7. 
Iielfetl,  with  ace.  263,  1,  6;  perf.  ppL 

of,  326, 1,  6;  with  inf.  366, 2  and  2,  a. 
|e?,  210,  2. 
^crr,  pi.  of,  94, 1 ;  as  title,  278, 1,  6; 

once  used  in  address,  301, 2. 
i>ttt,  97,  2,  a. 
ftler-,  132,  a. 
High  Cterman,  220;  High  German 

shifting  of  consonants,  App.  II,  6. 
Ipitt,  210,  2. 
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liiltter,  as  prep.  377 ;  as  prefix,  212, 1. 

(Din,  109, 1, 114,  2. 

6^it^t\t{ttt,    l^ol^elieb,     inflection, 

401,  a. 
ft'tixtn,  nse  of  inf.  for  pert  ppl.  188,  3, 

a,  326, 2,  b ;  with  inf.  366, 2  and  2,  b. 

luttbrrt,  115, 1, 297. 4. 
hyphen,  use  of,  6, 400,  4. 


i,  pronunciation,  17 ;  never  doubled, 

14, 1,  a. 
ifH,  inflection,  120;  omission,  302,  3. 
.ifHt,  387,  8,  390,  9. 
ie,  pronunciation,  17»  2. 
-ie,  nouns  in,  93, 2.  [395,  4. 

-ieren,  verbs  in,  174,  1,  a,  326,  2,  a, 
-Ig,  as  suffix  of  adjectives,  390,  10; 

of  verbs,  395,  5. 
ilir,  in  address,  301,  1 ;  omission  of, 

302,  2,  363, 1. 
Olro,  308, 1. 
immer,  iu  indef.  rfel.  clauses,  140,  2, 

381, 1,  m. 
imperative,  71';  tenses  of,  168,  4; 

omission  of  e  in,  327;  2  ;  use  of,  363 ; 

substitutes  for,  363,  3 ;  passive  imv. 

with  f  ein,  344, 1. 
impersonal  verbs,  204-5,  339-40 ; 

with  secondary  object  in  gen.  249, 

4 ;  with  dat.  259, 2,  a,  6  /  with  ace. 

263,  3 ;  use  of  t»  with,  3a3, 1. 
In,  377,341,1. 
-itt^  93, 94, 2,  387, 9 ;  names  of  women 

in,  285, 1,  c. 
indefinite  article,  73;    use,    230; 

omission,  231. 
inbem,  381,  l,  e. 
indefinite  pronouns,  146-63,  317- 

22. 
indicative,  71;  use,  354;  for  imv., 

363,  3,  c. 
indirect  discourse,  360-1 ;  indirect 

question,  142, 1,  360, 4. 
Indo-European  lang^uages,    App. 

11,2. 
infinitive,  74,  166;  declension,  274; 

use,  364-7;   nature  of,  364;  sub- 
stantive, 365,  without  ju,  366;  with 

lu,  367 ;  for  imv.,  366,  6 ;  after  prep. 

217,  3;  omission  with  modal  aux. 

193;  position  of,  425. 
ittnerlpaCb,  377. 

inseparable  prefixes,  208,  396. 
interjections,   219,   382-.3;    nature 

of,  382 ;  list,  383. 


interrogative     pronouns,     143-6, 

312-13. 
intransitive   Terbs,    164,   1 ;    aux. 

with,  323 ;  passive  of,  198,  345, 2. 
inversion,  see  word-order. 
irgettb,  152. 
-ifdd,  390, 11 ;  superl.  of  adjectives  in, 

292,2. 
iterative  numerals,    299,  1 ;   pret. 

350, 1 ;  verbs,  395,  2,  a 


i,    pronunciation,   42;    in   cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
\a,  380, 1,  d. 
\t,  381,  1,/. 

iebrnfaOS,  288, 1,  a. 

\th-,  iebermattti,  imUA,  153. 

itmanh,  154,  321, 2. 

iett-,  129-30. 

ienfelti,  377. 

iiinaft,  375,  3. 


i,  pronunciation,    43;     in   cognates 

App.  II,  9, 1. 
feitt,  155;  UintitOiQi,  288, 1,  a. 
-felt,  93,  387,  7. 
Slima,  pl.  of,  281,1,  fl. 
lommtn,  with  pert  pple.  369,  5. 
liinttnt,  188-9,  191,  1,  334. 
f often,  263, 1,  b. 
Unit  377. 
-fUttft,  275,  1,  a. 


(,  pronunciation,  44;  in  cognates. 
App.  II,  10. 

(a^en,  with  gen.  248, 1,  a. 

fiaben^  pl.  of,  274t,  1,  a. 

fiottb,  pl.  of,  276,  a. 

(attaS,  377. 

fiattgtoeUe,  inflection,  401,  a. 

(aff en,  as  aux.  325, 1 ;  pert  pple.  of, 
326, 2,  6 ;  with  reflexive  =  passive, 
199,  205,  3,  a;  with  inf.  and  object 
in  dat.  265,  1,  b;  with  int  366, 1,  a, 
b ;  with  act.  int  =  pass.  imv.  344, 1, 
363,  3,  d. 

Latin,  relation  to  German,  App.  li; 
inflections,  281, 1,  284,  2  and  2,  a. 

lout,  377. 

(auter,  286, 6. 

(el^ren,  265,  l,  a;  in  pass.  346,  1,  a; 
with  inf.  366,  2  and  2,  a ;  int  of, 
used  for  perf.  ppl.  326,  2,  b. 
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Icib,  960, 2,  b. 

'Itin,  79,  387, 1. 

"Itt,  387,  a 

Icntm,  with  inf.  366,  2  and  2,  a ;  inf. 

for  pert   pple.  326,  2,  b;  need  for 

(c^rcn,  265, 1,  c. 
Mtf  114,  5,  296,  3. 
-Uutt,  in  compounds,  238,  2,  a. 
-n«,  373, 1,  390, 12. 
fil*t,  pi.  of,  276,  a. 
licfim,  with  inf.  366,  3. 
-littfi,  83,  387,  10;  -lin^i,  374,  b. 
UfintUt  249,  4,  a. 
Ui,  252, 1,  a,  ft;  -Io«,  390, 13. 
I«ow  German,  220. 
Sitaett  ftrnfett,  265, 1,  d. 
8um|),  pi.  of,  275,  2,  a. 


nt,  pronunciation,   45;  in  cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
madden,  as  aux.  325,  1,  b;  with  inf. 

366,  2  and  2,  a;  inf.  for  perf.  ppl. 
aRnaett,  pi  of,  274, 1,  a.        [326,  2,  &. 
ntllliltCtt^  249, 1,  a. 
Vial,  276,  a. 
ntlltt,  156,  321,  199. 

ntaitd^,  157. 

SNanit,  pi.  of,  276, 1,  a. 

WHatl,  after  num.  240, 1. 

-mfif^iar  390,  14. 

measure,  nouns   of,    240;    ace.  of, 

266,3. 
melir,  158;  in  comparison,  113,  295. 
mc^rcr,  158,  319, 3. 
meincr,  comparatiye  of  mciit,  308,  2. 
meift,  meifteni.  295, 3. 
Middle  German,  220,  2. 
mlft-,  212,  2,  388,  5. 
wit  377. 

mititU,  mittelft,  377. 
mittlcr,  296,2. 
mixed  declension,  76,  3,  97-8,  279- 

80 ;  conjugation,  186. 
modal  auxiliaries,  188-94,  326,  2, 

ft,  332-^8. 
modes,  71, 165 ;  use  of,  354-63. 
moaett,  188-9,  191,  3, 193,  2,  335. 
a»orb,  pi.  of,  275,  2,  a. 
mnltlpllcatlves,  299, 1. 
'Xnut,  in  compounds,  235, 1. 
ntuffctt,  188-9,  191,  4,  336. 


tt,   pronunciation,   46;    in    cognates, 
App.  II,  10. 


ttiidir  naW,  377. 

nadiiilimcit,  263, 1,  e. 

9la«t,  ttii^td,  275, 1,  a. 

nthtn,  nthfk,  377. 

negation,  double,  410,  ft ;  pleonastic, 
410, 1,  c. 

tictmett,  construction  with,  265,  2. 

-Iter,  387,  & 

ttfi,  pronunciation,  47. 

ttid^t,  with  gen.  320,  2 ;  pleonastic  use 
of,  410,  1,  c. 

ttid^ti,  159,  320,  2  ;  with  adj.  105,  2, 

ttiemilttb,  160,  321,2.  [253,  2,  a. 

-ItW,  83,  85,  2,  237,  2,  a  (1),  387, 11. 

ttOd^,  380,  1,  e. 

nominative,  241-4;  as  subject,  241; 
as  predicate,  242 ;  in  address,  243; 
absolute,  244. 

normal  order,  see  under  word-order. 

nouns,  74-100,  273-85. 

number,  of  nouns,  69,  238-40;  plu. 
sing,  lacking,  238 ;  duplicate  forms 
in  plu.  239;  sing,  for  pin.  240;  con- 
gruence of  verb  in,  346 ;  see  under 
pin.  and  sing. 

numerals,  115-18,  297-99;  cardi- 
nals, 115-7,  297;  ordinals,  118; 
with  part.  gen.  253, 1 ;  derivatives, 
118,  299. 

nun,  380,1,/,^. 

Itur,  iu  relative  clauses,  140,  2,  381, 1, 

m. 

0,  pronunciation,  18. 
(if  pronunciation,  23. 
06,  prep.  377 ;  sub.  conj.  381,  1 ;  aU 

ob,  359,  3  and  3,  a. 
ohnltiHt,  obfd^ott,  obtoolil,  381, 1,  g. 
olierliiilli,  377. 

object-clauses,  360,  361,  413. 
Obcr,  379,  3. 

Cftnt,  377;  with  inf.  367,  6. 
Old  German,  220, 1. 
-or,  nouns  in,  97,  3, 279, 3. 
Cvi,  pi.  of,  275,  2,  o. 
Orthog^raphy,  3,  and  Appendix  I. 


pf  pronunciation,  48;  in  Engl,  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  7, 1. 
paat,  Vaav,  319, 1. 

tParf,  pl.  275,2.  a. 

participle,  71,  167;  used    as    adj. 

101,  3;    when    compared,  292,  1; 

syntax  of,  368-70;  pres.  ppl.  368; 

perf.  ppL  369;  gerundive,  370. 
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passive,  195-0,  344-6;  conjugation, 

196 ;  impersonal  use  of,  198, 345, 2 ; 

substitutes  for,  199;  formed  with 

feitt,  344, 1. 

perfect,  168,  349, 3 ;  use  of,  351. 

person,  congruence  of  verb  in,  347;  in 

rel.  clause,  137,  2. 
persons,  names  of,  99,  284-5. 
personal    pronouns,    120,    300-4; 
omission  of,  302;  place  taken  by 
matt,  321, 1 ;  adjective  after,  105,  4, 
288,4. 
)if,   pronunciation,  49;  in   cognates, 

App.  n,  7, 1,  a. 
tffitutn,  construction  with,  248, 1,  a. 
tfftt  pronunciation,  48, 1 ;  use  in  new 

spelling,  App.  I,  3, 8. 
plural,  of  nouns,  formation,  81,  85, 
90,    94,    97;    lacking,    238;     re- 
dundant, 239 ;  sing,  used  for,  240 ; 
umlaut  in,  274, 1,  275, 1,  2,  3,  4,  a, 
276;  double  plurals,  274-6;  of  ab- 
stracts, 238, 1,  a;  pi.  verb  with  sing, 
subject,  346,  a. 
possess! ves,  125-8;    305-9;  strong 
forms,  125;  weak,  126;  compounds, 
127,   306;   congruence,   128;  am- 
biguous, 307,1;  postpositiye,  308; 
repetition,  232,  2. 
predicate,   nom.    242;    after  faffeit 
with  inf.  366, 1,  a;  appositive,  271, 
368,  2,  369,  2 ;  predicate  adj.  110, 
289 ;  inf.  366, 5. 
prefixes,  inseparable,  208, 396 ;  spa- 
rable, 210,  341-3;  doubtful,  212, 
341,  3 ;  of  derivation,  384,  2,  388, 
391. 
preposition,  217,  376-7 ;  with  gen. 

dat.  etc.  376;  list,  377. 
present,  168 ;  use,  349. 
preterit,  168;  use,  350;  pret.-pres. 

verbs,  188. 
pronouns,     119-63,     300-22;     see 

under  person alf  relative^  etc. 
pronunciation,  8-64 ;  standard  of,  8. 
proper  names,    inflection,  99-100, 

284-5. 
punctuation,  6. 

Qr  QU,  pronunciation,  50. 
quantity  of  vowels,  14. 
quotation-marks,  6. 

V,  pronunciation,    51 ;  in    cognates, 
App.  II,  10. 


reciprocal  pronoun,  123, 3,  304,  2. 

reflexive  pronoun,  123,  201,  304 ; 
verbs,  201-3 ;  with  gen.  249,  3. 

reitett,  with  inf.  366,  4. 

relative  pronoun,  136-41,  314-16; 
substitutes  for,  139;  never  omitted, 
137, 1 ;  compound,  314,  2 ;  adverbs, 
316;  clauses,  137,413-14;  compari- 
son, 294,  375, 2. 

roots,  384, 2. 

ntf  Clt,  263, 1,  e. 


f,  pronunciation,  52;  f,  «,  ff,  ft*  App. 
II,  8, 1,  a. 

.jl,  as  plural-sign,  282,  284,  3 ;  as  ad- 
verbial suffix,  374,  a 

faaeit,  construction  after,  258, 1,  a. 

-fill,  83,  234,  3,  a,  387, 12. 

-fllttt,  390, 15. 

fatttt,  377. 

f4r  pronunciation,  53;  in  Eng.  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  8,  4,  a,  9, 1,  a. 

-f^llft,  93,387,13. 

94ilb,  pi  of,  276,  a. 

fd^ttteid^cltt,  263, 1,  b. 

^d^tttUdf ,  pi.  of,  275, 2,  a. 

jUton,  372,  1;  relation  to  fc^Stt, 
373,  3. 

script,  German,  7,  App.  III. 

fe^eit,  with  inf.  366,  2  and  2,  b;  perf. 
pple.  of,  326, 2,  b. 

feJir,  comparison,  375, 1. 

feiti,  verb,  171-2;  use  of  as  aux.  of 
tense,  323 ;  of  voice,  195,  1,  2,  344 ; 
with  predicate  inf.  366, 5. 

felit,  poss.  128, 2,  307 ;  feinerSeit,  307, 
2,  a. 

fell,  377 ;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1. 

f  eitettS,  376,  6,  a. 

-feiti,  306,  3. 

fel6,feI6anber,  299,2. 

\tlhtV,  \tlbft,  124,  289,  2,  b,  304, 3, 
311,3,397,1. 

-f elia,  390, 16L 

sentence,  409-12 ;  dependent  clauses, 
413-15. 

separable  prefixes,  206-7,  210-11, 
341-3. 

sequence  of  tenses,  361. 

fid^,  304;  orthography,  4,  2 ;  In  sub- 
ordinate clause,  304, 1 ;  as  recipro- 
cal, 123,3,  304,2. 

€le,  301,  3,  4,  5 ;  with  imv.  172,  3. 

slngrular,  for  plural,  240 ;  with  more 
than  one  subject,  346,  3. 
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\o,  M  resuming  particle,  900, 2,  380, 
1,  A ;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1,  A ;  as  rel. 
816,  1 ;  fo  eiti,  135, 1,  a ;  fo  cttoad, 
151,  L 

fold^,  135,  311,2;  inflection,  135,1. 

foQetl,  188-0,  101,6,  337. 

fonber,  377. 

fottbem,  370, 1. 

€|)Ont,  pi.  of,  J870, 1,  a. 

fllOtteil,  ^8, 1,  a. 

f ,  see  under  f. 

ftatt,  377  ;  with  inf.  367,  8. 

fldftm,  with  inf.  366,  3. 

^tthtn,  with  gen.  948, 1,  h, 

utroTkg  declension,  of  nouns,  273, 

78-01,   274-6;    iirst   class,  70-82, 

274 ;  second  class,  83-6,  275 ;  third 

class,  88-01,  276;    of  adjectives, 

102^. 
■treni:  conjugation,  328, 174, 170- 

85 ;  list  of  strong  verbs,  331. 
subject  a«ousatiTe  with  inf.  367, 

3,  a. 
■nbJunctiTe,  71,  172 ;  use  of,  355- 

61 ;  kinds  of,  355 ;  imperative,  356 ; 

concessive,  356, 1 ;  optative,  357 ; 

potential,  358;  diplomatic,  ;358, 1 ; 

dubitative,    358,  2;    unreal,  350; 

dependent,    360,    for    conditional, 

362,1. 
sntMtantive  adjective,  108,  200,  2 ; 

inf.  365 ;  clauses,  413. 
■ni&xes,  in  general,  384;  of  nouns, 

387 ;  of  adjectives,  30O ;  of  verbs, 

305 ;  of  adverbs.  374. 
■nperlatiTe,  111-14,  204-6;  predi- 
cate super!  with  am,  112,  204,  5 ; 

uninflected  superl.  as  adv.  Ill,  4,  a, 

373,  2,  by  375, 3 ;  of  adverb,  112,  2, 

113, 1,  376. 
syllabication,  5. 
syllables,  open  and  closed,  14,  2,  a. 


t,  pronunciation,  54;  in  cognates 
App.  II,  8, 1. 

Sell,  gender,  236,  3. 

-teili,  306, 3. 

-tel,  118, 3. 

temporal  clausea,  415,  2. 

ZtnoVf  pi  of,  275,  4,  a,  270,  3,  a. 

tenses,  168;  use  of,  348-53 ;  progres- 
sive tense  forms  lacking  in  Ger. 
348, 1 ;  sequence  of,  361. 

if^,  pronunciation,  65 ;  limited  use  of, 
in  new  spelling,  App.  I,  3, 10. 


time,  expression  of,   208;  gen.  of, 

251,  2 ;  ace.  of,  266,  2. 
tiUes,  247, 1 ;  inflection  of,  278, 1,  b  ; 

in  connection  with  names,  285;  sing. 

title  with  plural  verb,  346,  a. 
Sob,  pL  of,  275,  2,  a. 
trmnsitiTe  verlM,  164, 1 ;    inflected 

with  ffobtn,  323 ;  compounds,  263, 2. 
trigrapha,  2,  2  and  2,  a. 
t?oi|,377. 
Sttd^,  pi  of,  276,  a. 
-turn,  88,  234, 3,  a,  387, 14. 
tttlt,  as  aux.  325. 
1$f  2, 2  and  App.  n,8, 1 ;  pronunciation, 

56. 

tt,  pronunciation,  17. 

it,  2,  2 ;  pronunciation,  24. 

tibe?>  377. 

ttlll,  as  prep.  377 ;  as  doubtful  prefix, 
212,  341, 3 ;  with  int  367, 1,  a,  5,  b. 

ttm  .  •  •  loillett,  127,  377. 

-urn,  Latin  nouns  in,  280, 2. 

umlaut,  nature  of,  21 ;  how  written, 
21, 1 ;  as  sign  of  plu.  81, 1,  274, 1, 
85, 1, 275, 1,  2,  00, 276 ;  in  compari- 
son, 111,  203 ;  caused  by  suffix,  373, 
3,  384,  2,  387,  380,  2 ;  in  pres.  of 
strong  verbs,  182,  328,  3 ;  in  pret. 
subj.  of  strong  verbs,  170,  328,  4,  a; 
as  a  factor  in  derivation,  384,  2. 

tm-f  accent  of  words  in,  63,  3,  388, 
6,  301,  3. 

itttattfiefelieii,  377. 

ttttb,  with  inversion,  370,  4. 

tmliefil^abet,  377. 

unfem,  untiieit,  376, 5,  b, 

uttfimiitct,  377. 

-Ultfi,  03,  387,  16. 

ttitter,  as  prep.  377 ;  as  doubtful  prefix, 
212,  341,  3. 

ntttetiialli,  377. 

ttf-,  388,  7,  301,  4. 

.tti,  Lat.  nouns  in,  with  pi.  in  -ttt,  281, 

1,  a;  pi  of  proper  names  in,  284, 

S,d. 

ttf  pronunciation,  57;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  7,  4. 

tier-,  208, 1,  e,  306,  6. 

Terb,  71,  164-215,  323-70 ;  see  voice, 
mode^  etc.;  irregular  strong  verbs, 
185 ;  list  of  strong  verbs,  331 ;  ir- 
regular weak  verbs,  330 ;  verbs  with 
gen.  248-50;  with  dat.  257-8;  with 

•    ace.  263-6. 
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ittxUvtn  aefttn,  309, 5. 

Dermofie,  377. 

ticrfiilienir  ^Of  h  a,  203, 1,  a. 

))ie(,  161, 322 ;  bieled  =  bieUrUi,  322, 2. 

▼olce,  active  and  passiye,  71,  164, 

344-5. 
tloO-,  212,  2 ;  tooOer,  289,  2,  ft. 
tion,  377 ;  with  dat.  as  substitute  for 

gen.  247 ;  with  passive  verbs,  197 ; 

gen.  of  names  in,  285,  3,  a. 

bor,  377. 

vowels,  11-25 ;  quantity  of,  14 ;  modi- 
fication (umlaut),  21. 

Towel-cliang^  in  stroni^  verbs,  in 
pres.  179,  182,  328,  3  and  3,  a;  in 
pret.  (ablaut),  179-80,  328-9. 


to,  pronunciation,    58;   in  cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
SBafien,  pi  of,  274,  l,  a. 
miilitenb,  377,  381,1. 
mann,  381,  i, «,  m. 
marten,  248,  l,  a. 
-naYtd,  373,2,  a. 
mai,  inter.  143, 312 ;  as  rel.  141, 315.'; 

as  indef.  102, 320 ;  =  toarum,  312, 3. 
toad  for,  145,  313. 
weak  declension,  of  nouns,  273, 70, 

2,  92-5,  277-8;  of  adjectives,  100- 

7,288. 
w^eak   verbs,    174,    175-8;   use  of 

connecting  vowel  in,  170,  327 ;  in 

-ein,  and  -em,  177 ;  irregular  weak 

verbs,  330. 
toegctt,  377 ;  -toegen,  127,  300, 1. 
SEBci^itiid^tett,  275, 1,  a. 
toeU,  381,  l,i. 
.tocife,  251,  3,  a,  374,  2. 
tocld^,  rel.  130, 138;  inter.  144,  313; 

indef.   102,  319,1,  a;    derivation, 

397,  2. 
tocttia,  103,  322. 
toenit,  381,  1,  k,  359,  359,  3,  a. 
toer,  inter.  143-4,312;  rel.  140,  315; 

indef.  102. 
toetben,  conjugation,  171 ;  use  asaux. 


of  tense.  108;  of  voice,  195,  1,  2, 
344 ;  of  conditional,  108 ;  toarb  and 
tuurbe,  328, 4 ;  toorben,  326, 2,  c. 

toeS,  143, 1,  a,  312, 1,  315,  3. 

tOCS-,  130, 1. 

toiber,  212, 1, 377. 

toic,  242,  2,  271,  2,  205,  3,  a,  381, 1, 
/,  m. 

toicber,  214, 1, 341, 3. 

toiffett,  188, 190. 

too,  381, 1,  m,  316;  too{r)-,  139. 

tOOlil,  372, 1,  375,  1,  380,  1,  g. 

tOOUcn,  188-0,  191,  6,  338,  344,  1. 

word-formation,  384-98 ;  see  under 
derivation  and  composition. 

word-order,  87,  96,  142,  173.  187, 
194,  215,  410-420;  the  normal 
order,  410, 1,  a,  417 :  the  inverted 
order,  410, 1,  a,  418;  the  inter- 
rogative order,  410,  2,  419 ;  the  de- 
pendent order ,'410,  3,  420 ;  position 
of  adjuncts,  421,  6;  of  the  noun, 
421 ;  of  the  verb,  422 ;  of  objects, 
423;  ^f  adverbs,  424;  of  depend- 
ent infinitives,  425;  of  dependent 
clauses,  420. 

SBott,  pl.  of,  270,  a. 

SBunber,  ed  nimmt  mic^,  205,  1,  d;  toai 
SBunbcr,  253, 2,  b. 

X,  pronuncisition,  59. 

H,  pronunciation,  20. 

),  pronunciation,  00 ;  in  cognates  App. 
II,  8. 1. 

-}cn,  in  verbs,  395,  6L 

}et-,  208,/,  390,  5. 

}U,  377  ;  with  inf.  304,  307 :  position 
in  inf.  of  compounds,  207,  2 ;  with 
dat.  for  predicate  nom.  242, 1,  b  ; 
forming  gerundive,  307, 4, 370 ;  with 
dat.  after  verbs  of  making,  etc.,  205, 
2,  a. 

}ioeen,  297,  l.  a. 

Sloifdiett,  377. 

)loo,  Stoot-r  297, 1,  a. 
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